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REPORT OF THE SUPERINTENDENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUC- 

TION. 

STATE OF NEW YORK: 

Department or Public Instruction, 
Albany, January 1, 1863. 

To the Legislature of the State of New York : 

The Superintendent of Public Instructiou, in compliance with the provisions 
of ]aw, respectfully submits the following report: 

The number of sc|iool districts in the state, reported in 1862, was 11,763; 
Id 1861, the number was 11,683. 

The number of school-houses, and their designation according to the ma- 
terial of which they are constructed, is as follows : 

Log. Frmme. Brick. Stone. TotaL 

In 1862, 228 10.004 964 564 11,750 

Inl861, 24G 9.918 971 662 11,697 

Whilst this shows a decrease of eighteen in the number of log houses, 
during the past year, a decrease of seven brick and of eight stone houses, an 
increase of eighty-six in the number of framed houses, and a total increase of 
fifty-three in the state, it does not show the number of new houses erected to 
replace others of the same material. The actual improvement in this direction 
may be better understood from an exhibit of the amount of money expended 
ibr sites, and for buildiug, purchasing, hiring, repairing and insuring school- 
houses, and for fences, out-houses, etc., v^hich was, 

CiUes. Rural Diiitrlcts. 

In 1862, $389,316.56 $210,862.44 

In 1861, # 427,780.17 228,390.86 

More than a moiety of thi^ large expenditure is for the erection of better 
school buildings, furnished with more appropriate accommodations for the 
comfort, convenience and instruction of pupils. 

The number of volumes in the district libraries is reported as follows: 

Cities. Rural Di«trirt8. Total. 

In 1862, 101,104 1,225,578 1,326,682 

In 1861, 99,302 1,206,076 1,305,377 

'inhere was expended for libraries: ^ 

Cities. Rural Districtii. TotaL 

In 1862, $6,353.82 $26,559.10 $23,912.92 

Inl861, , 7,411.74 26,733.63 34,145.37 

Nbw Sbbies. Vol. it, No. 7. 17 
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Inthedtiet 291,679 

In the rural districts, 000,871 

Total, 892,650 

The average time school was taught dunnf( the y«^ar, not including the 
cities, was seven months and fifteen days; in 1861 the average time was seven 
months and thirteen days, in the cities, the average time is a little over ten 
months, and, from year to year, is quite uniform. 

The teachers employed during the last two years were : 

1801. 1802. 

Males, 8,094 7,585 

Females, 18,378 18,915 



Totals, 26,472 26,500 

This statement includes all tenchers who have heen employed for any time, 
however short: and many, doubtless, are reported twice, having taught school 
ID different districts. 

The ** number of teachers employed at the same time for six months or 
more,'* will give more nearly the number required to supply the schools. That 
number was: 

1801 1862 

In the cities, 2,932 3,232 

In the rand districts, 12,379 12,453 

Totals, 15,311 15,685 

For the payment of teachers* wages have be^n expended : 

1861. 1802. 

In the cities 11,185,466.05 $1,220,497.26 

In the rural districts, 1,469,985.65 1,559,873.79 



Totals, 12,665,451.70 $2,780,371.05 

There was raiaed by taxes, in the nural districts and cities for school pur- 
poses: 

dtiei. Rural Diitricti. Total. 

In 1862, $1,560,456.40 $507,601.35 $2,068,057.74 

In 1861, 1,509,615.07 • 521,195.71 2,030,810.78 

Tbere was raised by rate bill, in the rural districts, the sum of $407,009.57, 
which must be added to the amount raised by tax, when comparing the amount 
raised by the rural districts with the amount raised bv cities. This will make 
the sum raised by the rural districts, the past year. $914,610.92. 
The revenue from the Common School Fund, during the year, was: 

From the Fond proper, $138,451.74 

From U. S. Deposit Fund, 165,000.00 

Transfer from Gbnerai Fond for interest on money in the treasury, . . 20,204.44 

$323,656.18 
Balance in treastury last year, 97,987.32 

$421,643.50 
Paid during the year, 348,977.54 

Balance in treasmy, September 80, 1862, $72,665.96 

The following statement shows the amount of school money, and its appor- 
tionment for the year 1862-3: , 
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moneys apportioned. 

From the Common School Fuud, $155,000.00 

U. 8. Deposit Fund, 165,000.00 

State school tax ., 1,086,977.98 

Balance in Treasarj, • .' 1,654.48 

Total, : • $1,408,532.46 

The above amount is apportioned as follows: 

For payment of salaries of School Commissioners $56,000. 00 

For ** district quotas," 427,102.56 

For •» pupil quotas," 869,354.91 

For libraries, 55,000.00 

Balance for contingent appropriations, 1,074.99 

Totol, $1,408,632.45 

The following is a summary of the statistieal and finaDcial reports of the 
public schools of the state, for the year ending with September 30, 1862: 

STATISTICAL. 

Cities. Bunl Districta. TotaL 

No. of districts, 366 11,397 11,763 

No. of teachers employed at the same time for six 

months or more, 3,232 12,453 15,685 

No. of children between 4 and 21 years of age, . . 443,826 878,997 1,322,823 

Aggregate No. of months' school 3,986 86,302 90,288 

No. of male teachers employed, 334 7,251 7,585 

No. of female do do 2,867 16,048 18,915 

No. of children attending school 291,679 600,871 892,550 

No. of times schools have been visited by Com- 
missioners, 18,883 18,838 

No. of volumes in district libraries, 101,104 1,225,578 1,326,682 

No. of school houses, 280 11,470 11,750 

iQghonses, 228 228 

filmed houses, 43 9,961 10,004 

briokhouses, 234 730 964 

stone houses, 3 551 554 

FINANCIAL. 
iZecnpfs: 

CiUet. Rani Districts. lV>tal. 

Amount on hand October 1, 1861,. $419,833.25 $81,826.78 S501,660.03 

Apportionment of public moneys, . . 394,931 . 81 999,486. 09 1,394,417. 90 

Proceeds of gospel and school lands, 70.73 19,927.32 19.998.06 

Raised by tox, 1,560,456.40 607,601,36 2,068,057 .75 

Raised by rate biUs, 407,009.57 407,009.57 

From all other sources, 18,319 . 72 59,278 .40 77,598 . 12 



u 



ToUl, $2,393,611.91 $2,075,129.51 $4,468,741.42 

Expenditures : 

For teachers' wages, $1,220,497.26 $1,559,873.79 $3,780,371.06 

ForUbraries, 6,353.82 26,659.10- 32,912.92 

For school apparatus, 85,968.78 8,487.40 94,456.18 

For colored schools, 23,658 . 04 5,355 . 08 29,013 . 12 

For school houses, sites, fences, &c. 389,316.56 210,852.44 600,169.00 

For all other incidental expenses, 244,011.89 174,730.17 418,742.06 

Amount on hand October 1, 1862, 423,805 .56 89,271.53 513,077.09 

ToUl ' $2,393,611.91 $2,075,129.51 $4,468,741.42 

The actual expenditures for maintaining the schools during the year, as 
eeo from the above table (** Total expenditures," less amount on hand Octo- 
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ber 1, 1862), is: in cities, $1,969,806.35: rural districts, $1,985,857.98: total, 
$3,955,664.33. 

The progress of the schools (iiirincr the last five years is exhibited in a table 
of comparative statistics, for the year 1857, and tiie fiscal year 1862-3. (Appen- 
dix, Table 8.) 

LIBRARIES. 

There was apportioned for libraries to the cities, for the school year ending 
with the 30th of September, 1862, the sum of $20,142.14; of which, only $6,- 
353.82 was expended for that purpose. The cities generally are authorized 
to pay their library money for teachers wages, or school apparatus, if they 
prefer to do so; and it is firesumed that the sum of $13,788.32 was thus applied. 

For the same time, there was apportioned for libraries to the rural districts, 
the sum of $34,887.86; of which $26,559.10 was expended for that purpose; 
showing either that the sum of $8,32iB.76 remamed in the hands of the trus- 
tees on the first day of October, 1862, or hud been expended by them for 
teachers* wages and school apparatus. 

In the whole state, the number of volumes in the school district libraries, 
as reported for several years, is as follows: 

In 1856, 1,418,100 In 1860 1,286,586 

1857, Jan. 1, 1,377,933 1861, 1,305,377 

1858, Oct. 1, 1,402,253 1862, 1,326,682 

1859, 1,360,507 

This statement shows, very plainly, that the reports of the trustees are not 
accurate: in fact it is well understood that they seldom take pains to make 
them BO, by counting the books belonging to their respective districts. 

It should be borne in mind by those who might anticipate a large increase 
in the number of books, that the people of the districts to which a less sum 
than three dollars is apportioned are authorized to expend it for teachers* 
wages, and that very many of them do so : that the average amount appor- 
tionate to the rural districts was only $3.06; that if we take from the whole 
amount the large sums which are apportioned to the villages and other thickly 
populated districts, and divide the residue among the remaining districts, the 
library money received by each will be even less than $3.06. The average 
amount actually expended in the rural districts during the last school year, 
was only $2.33. It ought not to be expected that one or two dollars a year 
will supply a district circulating library with new books as fast as the old 
ones are lost or worn out, even if the money were all applied to the purchase 
of new books at the most reasonable prices. Much less will this be ex- 
pected by those who know that the trustees generally buy at the highest re- 
tail price, atid that a large portion of the money is applied to the payment of 
teachers' wages and the purchase of school apparatus. 

In order to form some definite opinion upon this subject, the undersigned 
called upon the School Commissioners to report to him the condition of the 
libraries and the extent to which they are used. The nearly uniform reply 
was, that they are little used, and in many districts the books are so worn 
that the library money animally received is not sufiiicient to replace them by 
others. 

In many of the villages and other thickly populated districts to which a 
much larger sum is apportioned than that to districts generally, the libraries 
are large, well selected, carefully preserved and highly prized. That one, 
two, or three districts in a town do entertain a proper appreciation of the 
value of their libraries, and, by means of the money received from the state, 
together with that raised by voluntary taxation, manage to keep them in re- 
pair, does not change the fact, that a majority of l\\e districts do not receive a 
sufficient sum to warrant the trustees in giving much time and attention to 
the selection of books, or to the price they pay for them; and that for some 
cause, not so much interest is manifested in the libraries as formerly. 
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Various suggestions and plans in regard to tliis library money have been 
made: 

1st. That the district libraries should be consolidated into town libraries. 
The objections made to this are: that the inhabitants of some districts in 
nearly every town prize their libraries highly, have taken proper care of them, 
have taxed themselves liberally for their repair and enlargement, and would 
be unwilling to surrender the use of them to the town; that, if this objection 
were removed, another equally forcible would appear, namely, that the town 
libraries would be inconveniently distant from the inhabitants of many of the 
districts, and therefore they would seldom resort to them ; and that the people 
of the districts are generally opposed to such consolidation. As evidence of 
this, it is remarked, that chapter 480 of the Laws of 1847 authorized the dis- 
tricts to consolidate their libraries; and had the plan met with favor, they 
would have availed themselves of the privilege conferred by the law; but, on 
the contrary, tliere is scarcely an instance of the establishment of a **joint 
library'' uuder its authority. 

2d. That the majority of the voters of the district should have the power, 
at an annual meeting, to direct this money to be applied to teachers' wages. 
In support of this plan, it is urged that the law does direct the monev to 
be applied to that purpose, whenever the sum received does not exceed three 
dollars, and that they are equally competent to direct a similar expenditure of 
five or even ten dollars; that the cities have full authority to apply the larre 
sums of money which they receive to that purpose, and that the rural dis- 
tricts are quite as competent to determine this question as are the cities; that 
there is no dearth of reading matter in the rural districts; that one of the 
principal reasons why the district libraries are not so highly regarded as 
formerly, is the fact that thousands of families now have private libraries, 
whereas but a very few had the like twenty years ago; and that during the 
last quarter of a century, newspapers and other periodicals have increased 
wonderfully in cheapness, ability and circulation, so that they are now found 
in almost every household, occupying the largest share of the time which the 
inmates devote to reading; and, finally, that when the inhabitants of a district, 
thus supplied or not, feel sufficient interest in their library to warrant its pre- 
servation and usefulness, they would continue to apply the money to the pur- 
chase of books, notwithstanding the law might authorize them to do otherwise. 

3d. That the money should be allowed to accumulate in the treasury, till 
it shall reach a 6um sufficient to buy large editions of valuable books; and that 
competent persons should then be appointed to select and purchase such edi- 
tions, and cause them to be distributed among the districts. It is claimed 
that, under this plan, none but meritorious books would find their way into 
the libraries, and that this would be the most economical mode of expending 
this money for books; but they could not, like money, be distributed according 
to the number of children of school age, nor according to population. The 
only practical mode of distribution would be to treat the districts, large and 
small, alike, by allowing to each the most important volumes thus purchased. 

4th. Still another plan proposes to continue the present mode of appor- 
tionment, and to require each district, as a prerequisite to the reception of its 
portion of the library money, to raise an equal sum by taxation for the same 
purpose. It is urged that such an annual tax would secure attention to the 
proper care and preservation of the libraries; and that the money thus raised 
by tax, united with that received from the state, would make, annually, an ap- 
preciable addition of valuable books. Were this plan adopted, the difficulty 
of securing the proper selection and purchase of t>ook8, at a reasonable price, 
would still exist. 

The undersigned commits this subject to the wisdom of the J^e^islature, 
hoping that they will be able to determine what action will be proper m regard 
to it. 
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COMMON SCHOOL FUND. 

A brief history of this fund, up to the close of the fiscnl year ending with 
September 30, 1856, may be found in the report from this Deimrtment, made 
January 15, 1857. 

Table F annexed to this report, will show how the capital of this fund has 
been invested, and. its increase from its beginning to the close of the last 
fiscal year. It is now composed of bonds for land sold, loans upon bond and 
mortgage, loan under authority of the law of 1840, Manhattan Bank stock, 
State stock, Comptroller's bonds, and money in the treasury. 

The bonds for loans have been annually diminishing since 1836; from 
which it may be inferred that the valuable lands set apart for this fund by the 
Constitution of 1822 have been nearly all sold, and that the annual payments 
are gradually diminishing this investment. It will be noticed by reference to 
table 7, annexed to this report, that the annual increase of the capital has for 
several years been but little more than $25,000, which the Constitution re- 
quires to l>e added to it each year from the income of the United States De- 
posit Fund. 

The Constitution declares that the capital shall be inviolate, but leaves the 
investment and c^re of it to the direction of the Legislature. One million 
seven hundred and seventy-seven thousand five hundred and thirty dollars 
and forty-four cents ($1,777,530,44J of this fund is invested in State stocks, 
Comptroller's bonds, and money in the treasury; which means that this sum 
has been loaned to the General Fund. 

The propriety is suggested of asking from the Commissioners of the Land 
OfiSce, to whom the management of the school lands has been committed 
by law, a statement in detail, showing each and every sale of these school 
lands, its date, the location and quantity of land included in^ it, to whom 
made, the amount of the consideration, the security (if any) for the payment 
of the purchase money, and the principal and interest (or either) annually re- 
ceived. They might also report, at the same time, the lands remaining unsold, 
and their location. It would also be pertinent to this subject to inquire whether 
the Commissioners have regarded escheated lands as dedicated by the Con- 
stitution to the School Fund, and whether the granting of them by legislative 
acts or otherwise is not in violation of the Constitution. 

The annual statement of the Comptroller is the chief source from which 
a knowledge of the School Fund has ever been obtained, and the undersigned 
is not aware that the report of that officer has ever exhibited the facts desired. 

The sum of $300,000, received in bonds of the city of New York, for 
lands, the title to which had been claimed by that city, is now in the treasury, 
but not placed to the credit of the Common School Fund. These lands were 
formerly under the water of the Hudson riVer, and had been filled' in and 
built upon, and, in their improved condition, were of immense value. The 
undersigned is informed that the Supreme Court, on the trial of the cause 
brought by the state to recover possession of the same, held that t!)e lands 
were the property of the stale. The case was carried up to the Court of Ap- 
peals, but, before argument, was settled by the Commissoners of the Land 
Ofiice granting the lands to the city in consideration of the said sum of 
$300,000. 

The late Comptroller, Mr. Denniston, assumed that this money belongs to 
the General Fund ; and the present Comptroller retains it as a part of that 
fund. It is believed that, under the Constitution, it is a part of the Common 
School Fund, and ought to be placed to the credit of that fund. The Con- 
stitution of this state, adopted in 1822, to takeefiect January 1, 18:23, contains 
the following provision: 

'*The prooeeds of all lands belonging to this state, except such parts thereof 
as may be reserved or appropriated to public use, or ceded to the United 
States, which shall hereafter be sold or disposed of, together with the fund 
denominated the Common School Fund, shall be and remain a perpetual 
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fund, the interest of which shall be inviolnbly appropriated and applied to the 
support of common schools throughout this state." (Cons. 1822, art. 7, sec. 
10.) 

The only question to be determined under this provision, is, whether kinds 
under water were included in the terms, **all lands belonging to this state." 
Inasmuch as the whole includes all its parts, these lands were pledged to the 
School Fund, unless they were excepted expressly or by implication. The 
Constitution makes two exceptions, of "such parts thereof as may be reserved 
or appropriated to public use, or ceded to the Uniteii States." Surely it will 
not be claimed that lands sold are reserved or appropriated to public use; and, 
moreover, lands are ceded to the United Stares without consideration. The 
language of the Constitution is too broad, and rannot admit of an exception 
by implication, unless it be on the pretence th^t the framers of it did not 
know that the state owned lands under water. We can judge of their intent 
only by the language used, and this is neither doubtful, ambiguous nor im- 
perfect There is nothing in it to clear up, reconcile, or explain. 

It is the province of the Commissioners of the Land Office, when sales of - 
land are made and the proceeds paid into the treasury, to designate the fund 
to which they belong If in this case such designation was not made, or if 
the money was credited to the General Fund, then the Comptroller could not 
do otherwise than he has done. If, however, an error has been committed, it 
should be corrected. Money once paid into the treasury cannot be drawn out 
or transferred, except on the warrant of the Comptroller. That officer may 
very properly decline to make any transfer of the $300,000, untiV directed 
to do so by law, or by some adjudication authorized by the Legislature. The 
undersigned is not empowered by any law to institute proceedings against the 
Comptroller for the trial of this question. He therefore suggests the propriety 
of some legislative action which shall submit it to the decision of a competent 
tribunal. 

STATE TAX. 

It is believed to be unnecessary to repeat the arguitients which have been so 
often and so forcibly presented to the public from various sources, to show 
that it is both the duty and the interest of the state to make ample provisioD 
fur the education of her ctiildren. Nor is it deemed to be necessary to repeat 
the reasons why this should be done by a tax upon property; for the people 
have twice decligred at the ballot-box, by overwhelming majorities, that this is 
the only proper mode ; and through their representatives in the Legislature 
they have since given effect to that declaration, by enacting laws requiring a 
state tax to be annually levied and collected, and its proceeds distributed for 
the support of common schools. For the last eleven years, more than eleven 
thousand school districts have annually participated in this generous provision ; 
and its wisdom has been proved by an almost universal acquiescence in it, 
and by the rapid progress of the schools in efficiency and in popular favor, as 
shown by a constantly increasing ratio of attendance. 

How general is the conviction that the common schools roust be supported, 
even under the most depressing circumstances, is evinced by the liberal sup- 
port exteuded to tbem during the past year, by the people in their school 
meetings and through their local authorities. During that time, there was 
raised by local taxation and by rate bill, in the rural districts, $914,610.92; and 
in the cities, $1,560,456.40, for their support. In no other way could the will 
of the people in regard to them have been more forcibly or fully manifested; 
and it is believed that the abandonment of a policy in furtherance of their 
will thus expressed — a policy whose history is so fruitful of good results, and 
to which they have been so long accustomed — could not meet with their ap- 
proval, and that it would not only be ruinous to the rural districts,' but would 
lead to the renewal of the controversy which was so happily settled in 1851, 
and in which all parties to it have since acqui<'sced. 

The conception of the possibility, not probability, of an attempt to reduce 
the aggregate state tax by discontinuing this portion of it, thus indicting a 
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lasting and unmerited injury upon the generation under tutelage, will account 
for my calling your attention to this subject. 



DONATION OF LANDS BY CONGRESS. 

On the 2d day of July, 1862, Congress passed an act, entitled ^^An act do- 
nating public lands to the several states and territories which may provide 
colleges for the benefit of agriculture and the mechanic arts" 

This act apportions to each loyal state 30,000 acres of land, or its repre- 
sentative equivalent in scrip, in case there are no public lands within its bound- 
aries, for each Senator and Representative in Congress to which it is entitled 
by the apportionment of representation under the census of 1860. 

It provides that where there are public lauds in a state, subject to sale at 
private entry, at one dollar and twenty-five cents per acre, the quantity to 
which such slate may be entitled shall be selected from such lands; but in 
case the requisite quantity of such lands does not lie within its jurisdiction, 
the Secretary of the Interior is authorized to issue ^4and scrip to the amount 
in acres for the deficiency in its distributive share; said scrip to ne sold by the 
state, and the proceeds thereof to be invested in stocks of the United States, 
or of the states, or some other safe stocks yielding not less than five per 
centum upon the par value of said stocks; and that the moneys so invested 
shall constitute a perpetual fund, the capital of which shall remain forever 
undiminished, and the interest of which shall be inviolably appropriated to 
the endowment, support and maintenance of at least one collei^e, where the 
leading object shall be, without excluding other scientific and classical studies, 
and including military tactics, to teach such branches of learning as are re- 
lated to agriculture and the mechanic arts, in such manner as the Legislature 
of the state may prescribe, in order to promote the liberal and practical educa- 
tion of the industrial classes in the several pursuits and professions in life." 

To this state, the Secretary of the Interior will issue land scrip to the 
amount in acres of its distributive share; which scrip must be sold, and the 
proceeds thereof invested in "stocks of the United States, or of the states, or 
some other safe stocks yielding not less than five {>er centum upon the par 
value of said stocks " 

**If any portion of the fund so invested, or any portion of the interest 
thereon, shall, by any action or contingency be diminished or lost, it is requir- 
ed to be replaced by the state, so that the capital of the fund shall remain 
forever undiminished." 

A magnificent contribution has thus been proffered for the benefit of edu- 
cation; and it only remains for the legislature to express by law its accept- 
ance thereof, and to make provision for the reception and sale of the land 
scrip to which it shall be entitled, and for the safe investment of the capital 
which will be thus acquired. The time of acceptance on the part of the 
state, is limited to two years from the date of the approval of the act by the 
President; but since any state, accepting the provisions of the act, shall, with- 
in five years, provide nt least one college in which shall be taught the branches 
of learning above mentioned, early action is deemed necessary for a certain 
and proper compliance with this requirement. 

The undersigned is persuaded that true economy and practical wisdom re- 
quire that this fund shall go to the endowment and support of One In- 
stitution. If an attempt shall be made to endow two or more colleges, the 
whole income may be comparatively useless. The division of it into two 
parts will be made the entering wedge for applications for another and another 
division, until the whole will be so divided among many, that not any one will 
be complete in its facilities for instruction. The state has at various times 
made grants of lands and money to colleges and academies, till the nggregate 
sum amounts to millions. It has from time to time given a pittance here and 
a pjttauce there; and it is not to be denied that, in numerous instances, the 
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chief result of ite bounty has been to enable rahny of these infttitutions to 
prolong a precarious existence, too weak to be of real public utility. 

With the growing prosperity and accumulating wealth of the country, there 
arises the demand for a more learned class of intellectual leaders, who, fur- 
nished with the means and leisure necessary in the prosecution of philosophic 
investifration, may be induced to pursue sciencH for the sake of science ttseli^ 
irrespective at first of any immediate practical benefit; and viiho, finally, hav- 
ing acted as pioneers in the front of discovery, and as gatherers of the re- 
sults of the labors of the learned of other countries and of other ages, shall 
in turn bestow upon the great public the conclusions of their wisdom, and 
thus contribute a most ample equivalent for the privileges assigned them. 
We need only direct attention to the universitieR of £urope, to show the ad- 
vantaji^es of a plan which there furnishes such numerous patterns of ripe 
scholarship and so many examples of successful research in enlarging the 
boundaries of knowledge. What we need, most emphatically, therefore, 10 
the establishment of Oive IifSTiTUTiorr, adequately endowed, ofl^ering ample 
inducements to learned men to become its inmates, and supplied with every 
attainable facility for instruction in the higher departments of literary and 
philosophical learning, as well as in the various branches of knowledge per^ 
taining to the industrial and professional pursuits. Its cor)»s of teachers 
should be composed of men of vigorous natural endowments and the best 
culture, and in number sufficient to allow a complete division of labor. 
When thus appointed, the doora of the institution should be open to all who 
are prepared to enter: it should be free, so that lads born in poverty and ob- 
scurity, who may have shown themselves to be meritorious in the primary 
schools, shall not be excluded. 

Hitherto the state has done little for the promotion of agriculture and the 
mechanic arts. It has encouraged only in a small way, agricultural societies 
and mechanical institutes. The chief object of this munificent douation on 
the part of Congress is to provide liberally for their promotion in future. Let 
us, then, have an institution with which shall be connected farms and work- 
shops; let boys be taught, if they so desire, every thin si^ that pertains to good 
husbandry and skillful workmanship; let study and manual labor go hand io 
hand; and then learning will dignify labor, and labor will utilize learning. 



INSTITUTIONS FOR THE INSTRUCTION OF THE DEAF AND 

DUMB, THE BLIND, AND IDIOTS. 

The nu3)ber of pupils in the Institution for the Instruction of the Deaf 
and Dumb, at the close of the last fiscal year, was 314, of whom 149 males 
and 111 females were beneficiaries of this state. Of these state pupils, 36 
were appointed during the year, and the term of attendance of 43 was ex- 
tended. 

Applicants for admission will, probably, increase during the present year; 
and the same humane consideration, which provides for those now there, re- 
quires provision to be made for at least 15 more state pupils. 

As the law now is, a state pupil cannot be admitted till he is 12 years of 
age. This provision was based on the knowledge that deaf mutes, for the 
most part, befor^ that age, are not sufficiently mature in mind to complete the 
prescribed course of study within the time for which they are appointed. 
There are now in the alms-houses, and in circumstances of destitution , a 
number of deaif mutes under that age, and no sufficient reason is apparent 
why the law should not be so changed ns to allow the admission of all who 
are eight or ten years of age. This institution is a well-ordered home, the 
influence of which would be quite as important to them as the instruction 
they might receive in the school ; and the exclusion of those of tender years 
from the unconscious culture of a home surrounded with happy associations, is 
deemed worthy of an attentive reconsideration. 
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There were in the Institution for the lostruction of the Blind, on the 30th 
of September last, 138 beneficiaries of the state; of whom 23 were appointed 
during the year, and the time of attendance of 22 was extended. 

The undersigned has visited both of these institutions. The buildings 
erected tor the deaf and dumb are most admirably adapted for the health, 
comfort, and instruction of the pupils; and to the perfect cleanliness observed 
in and about the premises, the salubrity of their site, the judicious selection 
and preparation of food for the inmates ; and to the inculcation of regular 
habits, as to rest, physical exercise and study, may be ascribed the fact, that 
during the year, there has been very little sickness and no death among the 
pupils. This is remarkable, when it is considered that many cases of deafness 
are the result of a scrofulous habit. 

The buildings for the blind are not well located or adapted to the wants of 
such an institution : still their internal condition indicates the maintenance of 
proper sanitary precautions, and the health and apparent happiness of the 
pupils give evidence of fidelity on the part of those to whose care and instruc- 
tion they have been commited. 

I desire to bear testimony to the admirable system of instruction pursued in 
both the institutions mentioned. The Institution for the Blind furnishes its 
pupils with books imprinted in raised letters, and with globes, maps, and other 
school apparatus of various and ingenious devices; which, with the aid of 
enlightened teachers, religiously devoted to their welfare, enable them to 
become proficients in nearly all the branches of instruction ordinarily taught 
in our best schools. 

The psychological problems that are solved in the instruction of the deaf 
and dumb, and the improvements in the modes of conducting the processes 
and details of education which are suggested, are making constant accessions 
to the cause of human advancement Indeed, but slight modifications of the 
system of instruction applied to them, would adapt it to the use of schools 
generally. 

In the Asylum for Idiots, which has been in operation about eleven years, 
there are 140 pupils, and it is now the largest in this country. It provides for 
a class of persons still more unfortunate than the deaf and dumb, or the blind. 
The mode of education pdopted in it difiTers from that in other schools, more 
in its application than in principle. It reaches down to the lowest stage of 
human existence, where the manifestation of mind is simply perceptible, and, 
by progressive exercises, wisely devised and patiently enforced, lifls it up to 
the point of clear understanding. It does more: it unchains the captive spirit, 
by making it first master of the "house it lives in,'' and then gradually and 
skillfully enlarging the circle of its inquiries, until by oflen repeated and finally 
successful efforts, it becomes a free and independent intelligence, qualified to 
engage in the duties and partake of the rational enjoyments of life. 

The pupils in these institutions, with few exceptions, would, in any case, be 
dependent upon public charity. Their peculiar misfortunes put them beyond 
the power of private and separate support and instruction. Fifty years ago, 
they would have been utterly neglected' Happily for them and for mankind, 
the world has, since then, grown wiser and better. They are now lifted up 
from their abfisement, out of a hopeless and cheerless isolation; they are 
brought into association, and under the care of the wise and good. Indeed, 
these institutions are noble charities, worthy of the fostering ^are of the state. 

For details of expenses, etc., you are referred to the Comptroller's report, 
and to the reports which will be submitted by the officers of the respective 
institutions. 

INDIAN SCHOOLS. 

Chapter 71 of the Laws of 1856, enacts " that the Superintendent of Public 
Instruction shall be charged with providing the means of education for hII the 
Indian children in the state. He shall cause co be ascertained the condition 
of the various bands in the statCi in respect to education ; he shall establish 
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schools in such placet, and of such character and description as he shall deem 
necessary ; be shall employ superintendents for such schools, and shall, with 
the concurrence of the Comptroller and Secretary of State, cause to be erected, 
where necessary, convenient buildings for their accommodation." 

Until the passa^re of this act, only feeble and fitful attempts had been made 
to educate the Indian children and youth in this state. Since then, either new 
school-houses have been built, or old ones have been repaired, on every one 
of the reservations; schools have been taught in them by competent teachers; 
text-books have been furnished, and the attendance and progress of the Indian 
children have been far better than had been anticipated by those who sought 
by such means to aid in their civilization. 

Of these schools, eight are on the Cattaraugus, five on the Allegany, two on 
the Tuscarora, twa on the Tonawanda, one on the Onondaga, two on the 
Oneida, and two on the St Regis reservations, respectively. Another is locat- 
ed near Sag Harbor, for the benefit of the Shinecock Indians. The table in 
the appendix, marked E, will show the number of children that have attended 
each school, and the time it was in session, during the last school year. The 
payments from the State Treasury, during the same time, for the erection and 
repair of school-houses, wages of teachers, purchase of furniture and books, 
and for exiiense of supervision, amount to $4,142.05. Of this sum, there was 
paid for and on account of schools, on the 

Cattarangns and Allegany reseryations $2,343.32 

Oneida reservation 324.53 

Onondaga do 242 62 

Tonawanda do .... 306.71 

St. Regis do 460.87 

Tuscarora do 368.00 

Shinecock do 96.00 

The undersigned, having visited several of the reservations and their schools, 
has pleasure in stating that the Indian people generally have a grateful appre- 
ciation of the provision of the state, made from year to year, for the education 
of their children. This is evinced in their conversations; in addresses made 
at school celebifalions, and elsewhere, by their ch^ef men ; in the waning 
prejudice of the" Pagan party" against all schools; and in their more general 
and willing co-operation with the ^ Christian party " in patronizing them ; and, 
also, in the constantly increasing attendance of the children. It is also shown 
by the action of the ** National Council, " in appropriating land for sites, and, 
frpm their scanty treasury, money to aid in building school-houses; in electing 
a trustee for each of the districts into which most of the reservations are now 
plotted, and clothing him with plenary power to protect the school property 
from injury, and to require the male population of his district to furnish the 
necessary fuel for the use of the school, and also to share in the labor at times 
required in repairing the school-house ; and, finally, it is evinced in the fact 
that these school-houses and their furniture bear comparatively few traces of 
the Yankee knife, plied with destructive hands. It is in evidence that in the 
practice of malicious mischief, in and about their school-houses, these people 
are far behind their brethren the pale faces. 

The teachers employed are persons of unexceptionable character, and 
worthy of commendation for the manner in which they are performing their 
•difScult tasks. The larger number are females, some ol whom could com- 
mand greater wages as teachers in schools surrounded with the comforts of 
refined social life ; but they choose rather to teach the children of this poor and 
humble people, believing that in so doing they obey Him, in whose promises 
of an everlasting reward they have an abiding trust. 

Mr. Pettit, who lives near the Cattaraugus reservation, and who is, in all re- 
spects, a competent witness, writes the Superintendent of Public Instruction : 
^* Since these schools werjs established, the people live in better houses, have 
better furniture, more of the comforts of civilized life, better cultivated fiirmii 
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and gardens; in their costumes, their food, their manners, and all that apper- 
tains to social life and civilized society, there is decided improvement. " My 
own observations, made six years ago, and again last fall, confirm his stnte- 
nient. 

The St. Regis reservation mupt l>e excepted from this commendation. The 
report to the Department, made by a gentleman who visited the people of this 
reservation last fall, gives a gloomy account of their condition. They subsist 
chiefly by hunting and fishing, leuving home in summer for long wanderings 
in the northern wilds of Canada, and returning to> their huts to spend the 
winter in idleness. They have leased their lands to their white neighbors, 
who have stripped off all the valuable timt>er, and rather robbed than culti- 
vated ithe soil. The pittance received for rent is wasted in improvidence. 
The two schools on this reservation have a hard struggle with the prevailing 
ignorance and vice. 

Your attention is called to the report of the trustees of the Thomas Orphan 
Asylum, for orphan and destitute Indian children. The undersigned visited 
that institution, and there found a large number of these children, to whom it 
18 a refuge from extreme sufiTering and destitution. They are comfortably, 
though very plainly clad, and furnished with cheap but wholesome food. 
They are under the care of persons who are religiously devoted to their wel- 
fare. The lads are taught how to get their living from the cultivation of the 
soil; and the ^cirls how to perform the duties pertaining to a civilized house- 
hold. As soon as the children of either sex are of sufficient age, employ- 
ment is found for them among the farmers in the neighlioring counties, under 
whose guidance they continue the habits of industry in which they were 
trained at the asylum. My predecessor (Mr. Van Dyck) caused a convenient 
school-house to l)e erected, for the special benefit of these children. A school 
18 kept therein, which all attend regularly; and each day's time is divided 
between manual labor and the study of books. Can this system of training 
be commended too highly ? I'he child, accustomed to employ each day al- 
ternately between manual labor and the study of well-selected books, will be 
likely to do so in maturer years; thus securing a healthy and enduring physi- 
cal life, with a constantly cheerful, growing, and fruitful mind. I should fail 
to comply with my sense of duty, did I not commend this charitable and 
economically conducted- institution to your special attention and generous 
support. 

The agencies in operation for the preparation of persons to teach, are the 
State Normal School, teachers' classes m academies and teachers' institutes 
and associations. 

STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. 

During the past year, embracing the thirty-fifth and thirty-sixth terms, two 
hundred and twenty-five applicants for admission were examined, ef whom 
one hundred and ninety were admitted. The average age is nineteen years 
and seven months; and the average period during which they had been en- 
gaged in teaching, prior to their entrance into the school, was six months. 

The whole number in attendance has been two hundred and ninety-three, 
of whom ninety-nine are males and one-hundred and ninety-four females. 

The number of graduates of the past year is fif\y-four, of whom twenty- 
two are males and thirty-two females. All the counties but Fulton, Hamilton, 
Ontario and Tompkins, have been represented in the school during the year, ' 
and thirty counties in the graduating class. 

The number who have attended for a longer or shorter period, since this 
school was established, is three thousand eight hundred and fifty -four, of 
whom one thousand three hundred and thirteen have completed the pret»crib- 
ed course of study. 

The annual report of the executive committee will exhibit a detailed state- 
ment of the ^^xpenses for the year. 

Connected with this Bchoof are an experimental department, and a model 
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primary department, under the immediate superintendence of excellent 
teacherpL The former numbers one hundred and five [lupils, and the price 
of tuition for admission is twenty-five dollars f)er year. The latter is com- 
po8ed of pupils between the ages of five and seven years — forty children, be- 
tween these ages, are in attendance. The tuition fee charged for each is six- 
teen dollars per year. These de))artments are self^ustaining and the 
applications for admission to them exceed the number that can be accom- 
modated. They are of importance alike to their pupils, and to the students 
of the Normal School, for whose special and practical instruction they are 
designed. 

The graduates and under-graduates are represented by local school officers 
to be doing valuable service, not only in the schools in which they are employ- 
ed, but as zealous workers, imparting their knowledge of the proper modes 
of instruction to their associates in teachers' institutes and associations, who 
in turn opply the same to the schools under their charge, and thus the in- 
fluence of ttiis school is diffused. 

In this connection, I would make honorable mention of Messrs. Rodney 
G. Kimball and Albert N. Husted, who were for several years successful and 
honored teachers in this institution, but who, immediately after the memorable 
battles before Richmond, resigned their positions, raised a company of volun- 
teers (composed largely of its graduates and students), and with them joined 
the shattered remnants of the 44th (Ellsworth) Regiment N. Y. S. Volunteers, 
with whom they have since given evidence of their courage and patrioti jm on 
the battle-field. The positions they occupied in the corps of tenchers have 
been filled by other competent persons; and I cheerfully bear witness to the 
admirable skill and success with which all the teachers in this school are per- 
forming their duties. 

Wherever institutions of this character have been established and fairly sup- 
ported, their fruits are too apparent and useful to need commendation ; and it 
is suggested to the Legislature that other normal schools might be established, 
in localities whose public-spirited inhabitants would furnish, at their own ex- 
pense, the necessary sites and buildings; and that however efficient one such 
school may be, it could not have been expected to meet the demands of a 
state, which requires the employment annually of more than twenty thousand 
teachers. 

TEACHERS' CLASSES IN ACADEMIES. 
f 

An act of the Legislature, passed March 30, J 849, appropriated $250 per 
annum to such of the academies as the Regents of the University might de- 
signate in the several counties, on condition that, during four months in the 
year, they should **give gratuitous instruction in the theory and practice of 
teaching, to at least twenty persons intending to be teachers in the common 
schools." • This act embraces the years 1850 and 1851. By acts passed April 
12, 1852, and June 17, 1853, the preceding act was so modified, that the 
amount allowed for instructing such persons was fixed at $10 per scholar, to 
the number of twenty-five. By authority of an act of April 13, 1855, amen- 
datory of the act of 1853, the treasurer is directed to "pay yearly, on the war- 
rant of the Comptroller, out of the income of the United States Deposit or 
Literature Funds, not otherwise appropriated, to the trustees of all academies 
selected by the Regents of the University in this state, the sum of ten dollars 
lor each scholar, not to exceed twenty scholars to each academy, instructed 
under a course prescribed by the Regents of the University, during at least 
one-third of the academic year, in the science of common school teaching." 

By reference to the last general appropriation bill, it will be found that the 
Legislature appropriated **eighteen thousand dollars for the instruction of 
common school teachers in the academies:" and the schedule A, accompany- 
ing this report, will show the academies which have been selected for that 
purpose. 

The average amount expended annually, under authority of the above acts, 
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is $16,680f$ during a period of thirteen academic years; and the average 
number annually taught, for a period of about fourteen weeks, in 1595y''j. 

It is conceded that this is not the most economical or efficient agency for 
the preparation of teachers, but so long as the Legislature shall fail to increase 
the number of normal schools an<l the appropriation for the support of teach- 
ers' institutes, and so lon^ as all the agencies in operation for the preparation 
of teachers shall be so inadequate to the urgent demand of the common 
schools, as they have heretofore been and are now, this appropriation may be 
properly continued. 

TEACHERS' INSTITUTES. 

No other provision for the instruction of common school teachers has been 
more successful than these modern organizations ; and it is gratifying to be 
able to report, that the importance of their agency in the successful operation 
of our school system within the past few years, is universally acknowledge J 
and appreciated. They are now held annually, in nearly every county, for a 
period of ten days or more, and are composed of persons who are teaching 
or preparing to teach in the common schools in their respective counties. 
These institutes are devoted to practical instruction in the most approved me* 
thods of imparting knowledge to the young, and of disciplining and awak- 
ening their faculties. This method of providing the common schools with 
teachers, whatever its imperA$ctions, has the advantage, that it affords instruc- 
tion to persons who give earnest of their interest in the vocation, and who 
immediately carry back into the schools whatever increase of information and 
ability they may have derived from the institute. 

The aggegate number of teachers thus instnicted during the last nine years, 
is, according to the best information in this Department, more than 45,000, at 
an average expense of about ninety-one cents for each. Exhibit F, appended 
to this report, gives the statistics of the institutes held in the state since 1854, 
and shows that during the year which has just closed, sixty-two have been 
held, at which 9,444 ''teachers and persons preparing themselves to teach com- 
mon schools during the present school year," were in attendance, at an ex- 
pense to the state for each, of about ninety-two cents; and that this number 
IS 1,888 more than that for any former year. The number of these institutes 
visited by either myself or deputy, and by both, was over forty, during the 
limited time in the autumn within which they were generally held; and we 
cordially unite in bearing testimony to the practical utility of the instruction 
imparted and received in them, to the intelligence and moral worth of tlfcir 
members, and to the untiring and zealous efforts of the School Commissioners 
in establishing and conducting them to success. These officers report that 
teachers manifest commendable zeal and tact in incorporating into their modes 
of discipline, classification and instruction, the suggestions and illustrations 
receired at the institutes, and that the influence upon the schools is marked 
and salutary. 

While commending these temporary normal schools, the undersigned is not 
unmindful of the fact that they can be and need to be greatly improved in 
their management and in the instruction given, by supplying them with the 
most able and accomplished instructors whose services can be secured. 
There are a few competent gentlemen, a part of whose business is to conduct 
them, but the number is not nearly equal to the demand, inasmuch as the in- 
stitutes are, very generally, in session during the short period in the fall be- 
tween the summer and winter terms of school. The opinion is entertained 
that the Superintendent of Public Instruction should be authorized to so dis- 
tribute the time of holding the institutes in the several counties that a few 
teachers, continuously employed, may, by going from county to county, in- 
struct them all; and it is recommended that he be empowered to employ a 
corps of the most able and accomplished educatore for that purpose. 

This plan, in substance, is pureued successfully in other states, and no reason 
18 apparent why it would not be equally eflTective in this. The additional ex- 
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))enditure would be smnll, and, in my opinion, it would be justified by irome* 
diute and enduring benefits to the schools. 

TEACHERS' ASSOCIATIONS. 

These nsz^ociations are for the encouragement nnd mutual improvement of 
their members, nnd for a generous interchange of ideas, facts and methods 
pertnining to the instruction of the young. 

The State Teachers* Association haslieenin successful operation since 1845, 
and numbers among its members the larg<?r part of the efficient, intelligent 
and zealous educators in the state. Its sessions are anuMally attended by 
teachers of our own and sister states, who, in point of character, ability, intel- 
ligence and exaltation of purpose, will l>ear favorable comparison with any 
other association of persons in this country. To their discussions of topics 
relating to public instruction, which in their annual meetings, atid through the 
medium of the press, have been generally diffused, especially among teachers 
and school officers, may be attributed, in part, that more liberal and enlightened 
public sentiment, which is manifested in the improved condition of the schools, 
ibis is a voluntary association, that neither asks nor receives any support from 
the state. For the purpose of enlarging the sphere of its usefulness, of giving 
publicity to improvements in the "theory and practice of teaching," and of 
inciting teachers to cheerful and constant efforts ot self-improvement, a monthly 
educational periodical, called 

THE NEW YORK TEACHER, 

was established in 1852, under its patronage. A board of competent editors 
are annually appointed by the association, who have the management of its 
pages. Heretofore, the J^egislature has, from year to year, manifested its 
approval and appreciation oi the purposes of the association and of the value 
of this periodical, by authorizing the Superintendent of Public Instruction to 
subscribe for copies of the Teiichery and to cause them to be distributed by 
the School Commissioners, among inexperienced teachers in the several 
coimties; and it is believed that the money expended, in thus co-operating 
with those who, without reward, are zealously aLd effectively laboring for the 
public good, has been wisely invested, and that the subscription should be 
continued. 

Since the creation of the office of School Commissioner, these voluntary 
associations have been organized and sustained in very many of the towns and 
counties; and wherever they have rnet, the people have maniiestt>d a com- 
mendable interest in them, by participating in their exercises, and by extend- 
ing to the members a generous hospitality. 

SCHOOL LAW OF 1856— SUPERVISION. 

The success of the school law of 1856, as a whole, and especially that part 
of it which placed the school money in the hands of the supervisors, and creat- 
ed the office of School Commissioner, must be gratifying to those who cher- 
ish a lively interest in our school system, as the only means by which the 
rapidly 8uccee<ling generations shall be fitted for the grave duties of citizen- 
ship in a republican state. If that law be not perfect in some of its minor 
details, it has more than fulfilled the cherished anticipations of its projectors. 
At the close of my former official term in the spring of 1857, the supervisors 
and the school commissioners had only fairly entered upon their respective 
duties, and commenced the work of reform. I have now a favorable opportu- 
nity of observing the results. The supervisors holding a more responsible 
official position in the school system than formerly, and having also more ire- 
quent intercourse with the school officers and teachers, have, in many instances, 
become earnestly interested in the prosperity of the schools, and acted an 
important part in creating a more enlightened public sentiment in regard to 
them* They have proved themselves to be the proper aod safe cuttodiaas of 

18 
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the school money; nnd their character, ^nerally, for intepity, pecuniary 
responaibility, and business capacity, with the safeguards provided by the law, 
gives to the people assurance doubly sure against the loss or misapplication of 
any part of it. 

It may be proper to state here the mode of operation of that part of the law 
relating to the apportionment and distribution of the moneys appropriated by 
the state. The Superintendent of Public Instruction apportions to each county 
and city its share of the school moneys, and notifies the County Clerk and the 
School Commissioners thereof; and the latter are required to proceed forth- 
with and apportion to each school district its share of the sum apportioned to 
the county. The Commissioner (or Commissioners Jointly, in counties having 
more than one) then prepares two copies of his apportionment, and sends one 
to this Department for examination as to its correctness, and for future refer- 
ence, and deposits the otber^with the county treasurer. He also prepares and 
delivers a certificafe to each supervisor, showing him the amount apportioned 
for teachers* wages, and for library purposes, to each and every school district, 
the iehool'hou9e of wkich is in kU town, (The only exception to this is where 
a district lies partly in two counties; in such cases the commissioner certifies 
to the supervisor of the town, in which the part of such district lies, the 
amount apportioned to such joint district, whether the school- house is in his 
town or not.) The supervisor then presents the certificate made by the Com- 
missioner to the County Treasurer, who has already received from the Com- 
missioner the original apportionment ; and upon executing a good and sufficient 
bond to the treasurer, in behalf of the town, for their safe keeping and 
disbursement, he receives the school moneys. The supervisor then makes a 
copy of the certificate of apportionment for his own use, and deposits the 
orig'mal in the town clerk's office, for the inspection of trustees of school 
districts in his town, or of other persons who may be interested. The Com- 
missioner has, at all times, the means of knowing how much money- the 
trustees have a right to receive of the supervisor. The reports of the trustees 
made to him each year, in the month of October or November, show whether 
it has or has not been paid for teachers' wages, upon their order. His certifi- 
cate of apportionment made to this Department, and his abstract of the reports 
of trustees, show the same thing; and the vouchers and books kept by the 
supervisor protect him, in case of dispute. The trustees pay their teachers 
by giving an order upon the supervisor, which order is his voucher. There 
is indeed, hardly a possibility of any loss or misapplication of the school 
moneys; and the importance of this will be appreciated when it is considered 
that more than a million and a quarter of dollars are annually appropriated by 
the state to'the counties. 

As was confidently expected, the system of supervision established by that 
law is demonstrating from year to year its superiority over that which pre- 
ceded it, and its wise adaptation to the real wants of our common school system. 
The comparative merits of the two systems have been so thoroughly discussed 
by former reports from this Department, that it is not deemed necessary to 
repeat the discussion here. The sum of it is, however, that both in theory 
and practice, the present system of aupervision is the cheaper and the better 
system in every view comprehending the interests of the schools. It is also 
true that there is among our people a^general acquiescence in the necessity and 
propriety of it; but so loi^ as, from any cause, there is a single locality not 
■tttisfied with it, it may be deemed proper to note the objections, to show that 
they are entirely unworthy to command the attention of the Legislature. 

An objection is raised to the office of School Conlmissioner, on the ground 
that poorly qualified men are sometimes elected to it. If the reason given 
were true to any considerable extent, the objection might be forcible against 
the wisdom of allowing the people to choose their own school officers ; out it 
18 noC tine to any considerable extent, for a very large proportion of the School 
Commissioners, are both worthy and competent, and it is believed that, as a 
body, their fitness for the trust confided to them will compare favorably with 
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the fitness of any equal number of men for other official poaitioos, to which 
they are either appointed or elected by the people. It ahould be boroe in 
mind that the objection thu« raiaed is eaually applicable to every other office 
ID the state, and that, where justly raised, in refirard to Commissioners, it is an 
anavoidable result of the want of wisdom and foresi^rht on the part of the 
people themselves. If the salary allowed to School Commissioners, out of 
the United States Deposit Fund is not sufficient to command the talent and 
services which would be satisfactory to the people in any county, the law pro- 
vides a way by which the board of supervisors may so increase the salary, aa 
to command the best talent in the eouoty. In this respect, therefore, the law 
• is not at fault. 

Another objection to the present system is nrged, namely: that it is less 
convenient for the purpose of obtaining certificates of qualification. The 
proposition stated in its broadest form would read thus: ''That is the best 
system of supervision which affords the cheapest and readiest facilities for 
obtaining certificates;" a proposition that few will maintain; for if true.it 
would follow that a still better system would be one not requiring any certifi- 
cates of qualification at all. 

To my mind, it is clear, that if thn qualification of teachers is a consideration 
so important as to demand an examination and a certificate of proper qualifi- 
cation, as a condition precedent to entering a school, then that is the bM sys- 
tem of supervision which is the most watchful and careful in its awards of 
these testimonials; for the greater the ease and facili^ with which they can be 
procured, the nearer it is to having no condition whatever; and it is notorious 
that under the system of town supervision it was reduced to this very state— a 
large proportion of the licenses being given as a mere form, imposing upon 
the applicant no conditions of preparation. Under the present system, during 
every year, the Commissioners hold in their respective districts or counties a 
Teachers' Institute, which all who teach or design to teach, are expected to 
attend. At these institutes the Commissioners luive the best possible oppor- 
tunity of acquiring a knowledge of the qualifications of the several teachers ; 
and to those who are fitted by learning and ability, they grant certificates for 
one or three years, or for specified schools sccordiitg to their <jualificationa. 
If a teacher is not present at the Institute, h is almost always his own fault, 
and is an indication of little interest in the improvements in the modes of 
teaching and governing schools, which are being made from year to year; and. 
the policy ot conforming the law to his convenience may well be doubted. 

In addition to the opportunity to obtain a certificate at the Institute which 
all should attend, each Commissioner is directed by this Department to make 
appointments annually in the several towns within his jurisdiction, where he 
can examine those teachers, who for any cause, may not have attended the 
Institute. Furthermore, the Commissioners generally spend ono day in each 
week at their respective residences for the same purpose. I am confident that 
those who possess the character of a true teacher, who believe that to make 
thorough preparation, and 1o teach well are sacred duties, have no unreason- 
able difficulty in obtaining certificates. Those who desire to enter upon the 
duties of so high a vocation, without attending the Institutes and Teachers^ 
Associations, and without meeting the Commissioner at his appointed times 
in the towns, have to seek the Commissioner. It would be well for the chil- 
dren, and but just to the tax-payers, if such persons could not get any certifi- 
cate. It is a great wrong to place confiding and gifted children under the in- 
structk>n of those persons who have not interest enough in self-improvement 
to spend a few days in each year with other teachers for that purpose, while 
the wrong is still greater to those children that are not gifted. Such persons 
are easily recognized. They generally assume to despise all agencies which 
demand their exertions and tend to expose their inefficiency. The^ fiivor the 
^stem of town supervision, while they would not oppose the policj^of hav- 
ing a school officer in every household, with power to grant certificates to its 
inmates ; they would be greatly pleased with a policy requiring no preparation 
•I all ftur the office of instruclor. 
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Another and kindred objection is still raised by a few, that the Commis- 
sioners are too rigorous in the exercise of their discretion, in refusinjr certifi- 
cates. This objection is i^enerally urged by those to whom the Commissioners 
have refused to grant certificates. In a very few instances they have appealed 
from the action of the Commissioners, directly to the undersigned : and I 
have given them a patient and respectful hearing; and, in every instance, the 
complainants have, themselves, furnished the most indubitable evidences of 
the correctness of the Commissioner's decision. The danger is not that cer- 
tiiic!ites will be too rigidly withheld, but that they will be too readily granted. 
The Commissioners are, in this regard, doing a noble work, in which they 
have my official sanction and support, as they should have of every man who • 
would not see confiding children and youth abused by incompetence, and the 
money so generously provided by the state, and by local taxation, squandered 
in paying for the services of persons who do not render an equivalent in in- 
struction. It is well understood that money paid out for the services of a 
poorly qualified teacher, might as well be cnst into the sea; and when the time 
shall come that the Commissioners shall not be sustained in a policy which 
demands thorough preparation for the difficult duties of the school-rooms, all 
our best teachers must leave them to the care of that greater number, who can 
be employed at a much smaller compensation, and who have neither the dis- 
position, nor the ability to make the necessary preparation to teach well. Or 
when the time shall come, in which every man, or n great multitude of men, 
shall have authority to grant certificntes, and when the qualified and unquali- 
fied alike can obtain them, it will be tim^ to cease taxing the people, and re- 
ceiving money from their generous hands, under the fraudulent pretence that 
it will be economically used for the education of children i^nd youth. 

RETROSPECTION AND NEW SUGGESTIONS. 

When the undersigned was first elected Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion, in the spring of 1854, the people of the state had just passed through a 
long, spirited, and bitter contest, over the free school law. This law, after being 
twice submitted to the decision of their ballots, bad triumplred over all oppo- 
sition, but was modified in 1851 &s a concession to its opponents, by the sub- 
stitution of an annual general tax of $800,000, with a rate bill to make up local 
deficiencies, in place of county and town taxation. He foimd the schools in 
the towns committed to the local supervision of town superintendents, many 
of whom were worthy men; but they were generally paid so small a compen- 
sation that those who were qualified could not afford to devote the necessary 
time and attention to the schools, and the means for their improvement, to in- 
sure an economical and efiTective expenditure of the liberal appropriations 
made by the state. They were elected annually, and their tenure of office 
was subject to the fluctuations of local politics. No sooner had one become 
acquainted with his duties than his term of office expired, and his successor 
bad to go through the same apprenticeship. Every year, therefore, a large 
proportion of the schools were in charge of inexperienced officers; and the 
only wonder was that they were able to do as well as they did. 

'i'he annual meetmgs of the several school districts were held at any time, 
in the discretion of each of the eleven thousand districts. Although legal 
notice of such meetings was required to be gi^en, it was seldom done; and 
the absentees, and those dissatisfied with any proceeding, were always ready, 
and when taxation was proposed, more thai^ willing to raise the question of 
legality, and to' claim that they were aggrieved by the hasty or unfair action of 
the mojority of their neighbors, at a meeting of which no proper notice had 
been given, or of which they had forgotten the time of holding. This was a 
source of endless litigation and strife among the inhabitants of the districts. 
The expenditure of the public money could not be satisfactorily accounted 
for. In many instances the town auditors did not know either the amount 
apportioned to their respective towns, or the sum that had been paid out ac- 
CDrdiog to law. The reports ip this Department of the moneys received and 
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expended, durinf^ any given year, differed very larj^ly. The reports of tniBtees 
and town superintendents were nivide up for different periods, so that receipts 
and expenditures were confounded, and the entire school statistics were a 
confused and contradictory mass of figures. Teachers' Institutes and associa- 
tions, which, under the previous system of supervision, had rendered invalua- 
ble service in preparing teachers for schools, had been substantially abandoned, 
and the schools outside of some of the cities and flourishing villages were 
simply kepL 

In his first annual report, dated December Slst, 1854, and again in the 
second, the Superintendent urged upon the LfCgislature certain amendments 
to the school laws, among which were the following: 

First — ^That the annual meetings of all the school districts should be held 
on a fixed and uniform day early in October. 

SxcoND^That for all purposes, the school year should be regarded as termi- 
nating with the 30th day of September of each year, and that all statistics, 
financial or otherwise, should have reference to that year. 

Third— ^ That ihe statistics, be reported directly to this Department, by the 
school officers qualified for the duty of digesting them." 

Fourth — That the ** one-third apportionment to districts" should be based 
upon the number of teachers actually employed for a given time; and that 
this should be the rule for the enumeration of districts, at least in cities and 
villages, where no territorial division by districts existed. 

Fifth — That the law for the establishment of union free schools be amend- 
ed, and that its principle be so extended as to permit any district to levy a 
tax for the purpose of defraying teachers' wages. 

Sixth — That school districts be made quasi carporationSt like towns, and be 
enabled to sue and be sued in their corporate name and character. 

Seventh — That ^ provision be made for the election of Superintendents " 
(School Commissioners) " for each county or assembly district, with sufficient 
compensation to secure the devotion by capable and zealous men of their 
whole energies to the work of local supervision." 

Eighth — That the fioancinl part of the school system should be separated 
from that of supervision, and that the supervisors should be made the custo- 
dians of the school money, and be required to give bonds in behalf of their 
respective towns for its safe keeping and lawful disbursement 

Ninth— That the state tax for the support of schools be made three 
quarters of a mill on ^ach dollar of the assessed valuation of property, so that 
the proceeds should keep pac% with the wealth of the state and the number of 
children to be educated. 

Tx^TH — That the number of school district officers be reduced, by the 
election of one trustee instead of three. 

Eleventh — That there be three grades of certificates, which shall show to 
trustees the comparative qualifications of teachers. 

Twelfth — That the provisions for the education and civilization of the 
Indians should be based upon a plan comprehending regularity of appropria*> 
tions and efficiency in their expenditure. 

Thirteenth — That more ample provision be made for a supply of compe- 
tent teachers, by establishing more normal schools and by extending a liberal 
support to teachers* institutes. 

Fourtkenth — ^That the school laws should be revised, systematized and 
simplified, and re-enacted in one law, so as to form a " Code of Public Instruc- 
tion." 

Of the above recommendations, those relating to the time of holding the 
annual meetings, the termination of the school year, the reporting of statistfcs 
directly to this Department, the change in the basis of the ** one-third appor- 
tionment," the abolition of the office of town sufierintendent and the election 
of school commissioners, the separation of the financial part of the system 
firom that of MiperTiaioo by authorizing the supervisora to receive and disburae 
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the sebool moiieya, the inereaae of the state tax to three-fourths of a miU oq 
each dollar of raluatton, the reduction of school district officers, by electing 
one instead of three trustees, the gradation of teachers' certificates, the educa- 
tion of the Indians, and the encouragement and more liberal support of teach- 
ers' institutes, have since been approved by successive legislatures and carried 
into efiecL Of the beneficial results of the change in the system of state 
taxation, of the appointment of the supervisors as intelligent and trustworthy 
custodians of the school moneys, of the election and compensation of school 
commissioners, of the provision for the education of the Indians, and of the 
encouragement of teachers' institutes, the undersigned has herein before spoken. 
It needs only to be added here that in the financial and statistical reports to 
this Department, order has been brought out of confusion ; and the number of 
alterations of school districts, out of which grew innumerable appeals to this 
Department and much costly litigation in the courts, has been greatly reduced, 
since the power to make such alterations was taken from a thousand hands 
and given to a hundred and twelve. The desired reduction in the number of 
school district officers has not been fully effected, though a very large number 
of districts have adopted the policy of one trustee, and the propriety of the 
reduction from three to one is gaining favor among the people. The changes 
noted have tended to harmonize, simplify and vitalize the working of the 
school system. 

In some minor particulars the school laws might be further amended, so as 
to remove obscurities in their construction, and simplify the mode of action 
under them; but radical alterations are not recommended. Such needed 
emendations as are desirable have been shown in the decisions of the courts, 
and more clearly in the **Code of Public Instruction." They have been too 
firequently presented to the Legislature in former reports from this Depart- 
ment, to require specification in this. The undersigned will prepare those 
which he deems essential, and submit them to the proper committee ; and in 
dieir preparation, be will keep in view the propriety of making changes in 
these laws gradually, so that the schoot officers and the people generally may 
conform their action to them with the least possible trouble. 

It would, indeed, be a completion of the **schedule of desiderata" in regard 
to these laws, if they could be carefully revised, properly classified under ap- 
propriate heads, and combined into one act. They have not been revised 
since 1847, and tl^en the revision was not carefully done. Since that time, the 
repeal of old laws, and the enactment of new ones conformably to latter and 
more advanced eonditions of public instruction, render a complete revision 
at least worthy of consideration. 

This brief review of former suggestions now enacted into laws, and the 
present suggestion as to the propriety of further minor amendments, and of a 
complete revision, classification and re-enactment of the school laws in a 
compact body, are made in the confident hope that the Legislature will be 
fflad to learn of the progress of the school system towards completion within 
ue past few years, and that they will be willing to adopt such further practical 
measures as will render it still more efficient, and as nearly perfect as is possi- 
ble for human wisdom. 

There is no substantial ground for complaining of the alterations in the 
school lawd. In their most important features, they remain as they were 
thirty years ago. The laws relating to banks and banking, to insurance, to 
courts and the judiciary, to corporations of all kinds, and even the general 
election laws, have been more frequently altered and amended and subjected 
no more radical changes than the school laws. The laws in regard to schools 
in the cities may be an exception to this statement ; but the necessity of the 
special acts for the cities may be attributed in part to the fact, that the im- 
provement of the general school laws had not kept pace with the rapidly 
ebanginff condition and growing wants of the cities. 

And, nnally, the expectation that school laws, any more than laws upon any 
othar important subjecty will not be liable to disputed construction, indicates 
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undue fiiith in human wisdom. Before such an expectation can be rationally 
entertained, school officers must all think alike, form the same judgments, and 
always act honestly and discreetly. 

CONCLUSION. 

Of the long line of intelligent men who have honored the country by their 
learning and ability, manifested in the naost important nnd exalted positions 
ALL have set their seal of approbation upon the measures which have been 
instituted for the general dimision of knowledge and the promotion of virtue 
among their fellow men. Tbe^r have iterated and reiterated the duty and ne- 
cessity of making ample provision for the education of the generations of a 
free people; and the people of this state, in obedience to their admonitions 
and counsels, have, by legislative and private munificence, established colleges, 
academies, and common schools, in which the millions have been qualified 
for the enjoyment of rational liberty and for the exercise of privileges as 
citizens, that in other states of the world are denied to all but a favored few. 
Whatever, therefore, be our condition, whether in peace or in war, in pros* 
parity or in adversity, the policy thus sanctioned and prolific of good results, 
can be neither innocently nor safely neglected. 

V. M. RICE, 
SupH of PiUUie ImirueUon* 



Ibrtiie Teaehor. 

DEPENDENCE OF EDUCATION UPON HABIT. 

A complete system of edncatioit should embrace a consideration of 
the phenomena presented not only by healthy, but by morbid, growth. 
It should be able not only to form but to reform — not only to derelop 
with the assistance of nature, but to correct when her general laws 
seem to have been superseded by untoward influences. With respect 
to this point, education is purely an inductive science, and its prin- 
ciples and rules must be based upon a long and careful observation of 
the manifestations of mind, presented during its several stages of 
growth. We do^ot perhaps possess a sufficient number of such facts 
to make an accurate generalization, so as to form practical rules 
sufficient for our guidance in all cases. The subject has not received 
that special attention which is necessary for a full and reliable ex- 
position of the theory of teaching in this regard. The materials for 
such an exposition must, in great part, be educed from the daily and 
liourly experience of the schoolroom ; and by carefUlly gathering and 
collating the facts of this experience and employing them for the ex- 
tension and improvement of the science of teaching; it is in the power 
of the humblest laborer in the great field, to contribute to the proper 
establishment of his profession — to the erection of that temple of 
science, in which, and in which alone, it is to be permanently en- 
shrined and preserved. 

In that admirable allq^ry of Dr. Johnson, in which he represente 
the various stages of human life under the beautiful and expressive 
figure of the ascent of a mountain, there is a very important principle 
illtistrated which bears immediately upon this point: '* As education 
led her troop up the mountain, nothing was more observable thw 
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that she was frequently giving them caution to beware of Habits: 
and was calling out to one or another, at every step, that a Habit 
was ensnaring them; that they would be under the dominion of Habit 
before tl^y perceived their danger; and that those whom a Habit 
should once subdue, had little hope of regaining their liberty." There 
can be no doubt of the truth of the principle here so beautifully 
represented, and that the character, both moral and intellectual, is 
established simply by the formation of Iiabits, These, when depraved, 
constitute what has been called above morbid growth, and, at an early 
age, may, although with more or less difficulty, be eradicated. In 
moral, this is doubtless much more difficult than in intellectual, edu- 
cation ; since, in the former case, the passions and appetites exert an 
opposing influence; while, in the latter, the only resistance to be over- 
come, in addition to that of habit itself, proceeds from indolence, or 
that kind of mental inertia by which it resists a change of condition. 
No part of the teacher's duty is more important than the exercise of 
a constant vigilance so as to arrest the formation of deleterious habits, 
or to aid in forming such as are calculated to confirm the healthy 
progress and development of his pupil's mind. The mind of a child 
may, with respect to the influence of habit, be compared to a plastic 
material having a tendency to set, the greatest skill and tact of the 
artisan being required to prevent its setting unequally or unsym- 
metrically, since when once lost, the plasticity can be restored, if at 
all, only with exceeding difficulty. As in such a case, the principal 
object of the artist or workman would be to see that symmetry of 
form was secured before this fixed character, so the teacher must 
deem it the highest aim of his exertions to guard against the formation 
of such habits as would impair the symmetry or balance of his pupirs 
mind. It is remarked by one whose opinion, by reason of a long and 
peculiar experience, is entitled to very great weight, that '* if we study 
carefully the whole class of what are commonly supposed to be instinc- 
tire acts, in the human being, we shall find that the most of them are 
automatic rather than instinctive; or the result of habit based upon 
experience."* 

Let the teacher, therefore, constantly bear in mind that habits are 
always more raluable than facts; that it is not the quantity of know- 
ledge acquired that constitutes a criterion of the mind*s improvement, 
but rather the mode of employing the mental faculties — the habits of 
thought, into which the mind has settled, in making its acquisitions 
or applying them. In view of this fact, it was judiciously remarked 
by Erasmus that, '* at first, it is no great matter how much you learn 
but how Will you learn it.'* In such useful arts as require a mixed 
exercise of the muscular system and the mental faculties, such as 
penmanship, drawing, elocution, etc., this principle has a most import- 
ant Application. Elegant handwriting, distinctness of articulation, 
correctness of intonation, ease and grace of deportment, may all be 
made to rest so firmly on thoroughly fixed habits as to become almost 
instinctiye — a kind of *' second nature.'' 

New York, March, 1863. 
P Df, WUbnr. 
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GENIUS AND TALENT. 

What is Genius f — Genius is the bird that sits and sings and soars 
as her feelings move her. She rises like the eagle on her heavenward 
way; she touches the tops of the loftiest orags, and if she comes 
down to the vales and plains below, it is but to descend gracefully 
and dip her plumage in the crystal waters of the mountain lake. 
Grenius is the anvil of the dragon, which, uplifted, evokes all earthly 
and divine things; unlocks all secrets of nature, science, art; which 
calls, and is answered; which says, and it is done; which commands, 
and it stands fast; which makes things of what were not things. 
But we promise to show not only what this strange and mystic power 
called genius is, but also what its relations are to talent and to tact, 
other forces upon which it depends for its best manifestations and 
most beneficent results. 

What Talent is. — 3ut what is talent, and what is the connection 
between it and genius? Talent is a faculty of the mind which ena« 
bles it to put forth useful effort. '* It comprises general strength of 
intellect and a peculiar aptitude for being molded to specific^em* 
ployments.'* Such is the definition the learned give us. Talent, 
too, is the result of training, in no such sense as genius is. We 
would call it an acquisition rather than an endowment. For instance, 
a man, as the result of years of patience, industry and faith may 
paint a good picture; or carve a statue, or write a poem. By fol- 
lowing certain maxims and rules in literature and art, he may acquire 
an aptitude for certain special kinds of labor. But if he be a painter, 
he can not paint like Apelles; he can not make cherries look so 
natural that the birds of heaven shall be deceived, and come and 
pick at them. Talent in painting, sculpture, architecture, or any 
other art, may result in considerable progress and efficiency, nay, 
may lead to respectability on the part of him- who exhibitf! it; but 
that is all; eminence is impossible to any efforts save those of con- 
summate genius. Nevertheless, talent, as we have said, is not to be 
despised; nay, it will accomplish what genius itself can not achieve. 
Talent is intellect in its vigor and strength, and it is that which 
rules the world. If it can not plan cathedrals, it can build them; if 
it can not shine as the sun, it can twinkle as a star; and genius her- 
self must look through windows constructed by eye and ear, and head 
of this homely yet useful power. — National Quarterly Review^ 



Sbnsibiutiis. — Fine sensibilities are like woodbines, delightful 
luxuries oi beauty \o twine round a solid, upright stem of under- 
standing; but Tery poor things, ii*, unsustained by strength, they are 
left to creep along the ground. — John Hotter. 
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DiiD.— In Albftoj, on Sunday morning, March 15, Ltzzib Elbahob, only child of 
James and C. Rosie Cruikshank, aged 2 jearo, 8 months and 12 days. 

Before the early violetSi 

Beneath the smiling heaven, 
Had opened their sweet coronets, 

And gentle fra^nce given ; 
This tender blossom, all too fair 

For earth's uncertain night, 
Bnrst in the sweeter, purer air. 

Of Heaven's refulgent light. J. W. B. 

Wastxd. — CoMMOv School Rbpobts.— We shall be under great obligations to 
any of our friends who will send us oopies of the Reports of State Superintend- 
ents of Common Schools for this state, prior to the year 1855. Also for oopitts of 
the Report of the Superintendent of Public Instruction, for 1855, 1856, 1857 and 
1858; and we shall have great pleasure in reciprocaiing in any way we are able. 

CoMKOV School Joubmal. — We are desirous of completing our file of this paper. 
Any i>er8on sending us a complete volume shall be entitled to receive the Teacher 
for one year. Single numbers will be thankfully received. We shall be glad to 
negotiate for the purchase of a complete set. 

RsvgssLAXB PoLTTBCHHXO Ikstitutb.— The thirty- ninth Annual Register of this 
Institution for 1862-3 is before us. The Institute is located at Troy, and was esta- 
blished in 1824 by the late Hon. Stephen Van Rensselaer, as a school of theoretical 
and practical science. It was chartered in 1826, and in 1849 re-organised on the 
basis of a general Polytechnic Institute. Its course of study was enlarged, and the 
standard of qualification' for graduation materially advanced. There are four 
courses of study : Civil Engineering ; Mechanical Engineering ; Topographical En- 
gineering ; and General Science, each occupying four years. Degrees relating to 
each are conferred upon regular graduates. The first two years in each course are 
the same. The Faculty consist of eleven members, each charged with a separate 
department of study. It is without doubt one of the best institutions of the kind 
in the country. 

RxpoBT OF SrpxBiHTXHDSVT RiOB. — The length of this able report is fully Justi- 
fied by the importance of the topics it discusses. It will speak for itself. 

Bbookltv. — As we go to press, we learn that our friend J. W. Bulkley has been 
re-elected (ninth term) Superintendent of Schools of the City of Brooklyn. We 
congratulate him and the Schools. 

School Laws. — ^There is much acUvity in the legislature this winter in special 
aotB» looking towards graded and free schools in difltsreut parts of the state. Some 
mnoh needed amendments to the general statutes relating to public instruction are 
pandbig. 
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Ho50B TO WHOM Ho50R ig Ddb.—Mf. Editor : In the last namber of t^e If§m 
York Teadur^ I find the following : 

** In an address by Charles Northend, Esq., editor of the Comuetieut Common 
School Journal, at the last annual meeting of the Vermont State Teachers* A8SOoia*> 
tion, the old fiction was revivedi that Massachusetts issued the first teachers' joomaL 
• • « Not so. Brother Northend. The jScademieian, ' devoted ezclusivelj to 
educational matters/ was published in New York from Feb. 7, 1818, to Jan. 29. 
1820." 

The exact language of Mr. Northend's statement is as follows : In 1826, Prof. 
Wm. Russell established the Journal of Education — the first periodical ever pub- 
lished, devoted ezclusiTely to educational matters." 

As I had mjself previously made a similar statexnent, whicbrwas copied into the 
New York TVocAer, I beg leave to explain the ground of my assertion. I nm sure it 
is not your intention to do any injustice to Massachusetts, and that you will take 
pleasure in correcting any error into which you may have been led respecting the 
character of the jtcadtmidan^ 

In the prospectus of the jScadtmiieian, published in the first number of that 
work, the editors allude to ** the principal traits of their plan," and say j 

" These will consist of observations on polite literature ; essays in moral and 
physical science ; biographical sketches of distinguished persons; poetry, original 
and selected; criUcism ; strictures on the best modes of education} notices of 
literary and philosophical institutions, &c. The literature and state of eduSation 
in our own country will claim particular attention, and our exertions in their cause 
will be cheerful and persevering." 

I trust this quotation will afford sufficient evidence that the jieadtmifiian was not 
" devoted exclusively to educational matters." It is, however, due to the editors 
to say, that they presented more educational matter than they promised, and lest 
of literature and science. The jScademidan was in fact both the harbinger and th« 
embodiment of important educational reforms ; and Albert and John W. Picket 
will ever be honored as the able and worthy pioneers of a great educational revival. 

All honor to the Empire State for giving us the first educational and literary pe- 
riodical, the first State Teachers' Association, and the first State Teachers' Paper ; 
but to the Old Bay State belongs the honor of furnishing the first educational pe- 
riodical ** devoted exclusively to educational matters," and the first Normal School. 

Chicago, 1863. W. H. Wslls. 

j{oU. — Our readers will see that the question involved turns mainly upon a tech- 
nical use of the words '* exclusively devoted, etc.*' The statement of facts made 
by Mr. Wells is substantislly correct, and we are satisfied to claim no more than 
actually belongs to us. That the jScademieian was an educational Journal, there can 
we think be little doubt. Mr. Russell claimed that the jSmerican Journal of Edu^ 
cation was *' exclusively educational " — the Messrs. Picket did not in words make 
that claim for the Acadimiaan, It may be interesting to our readers to have a tran- 
script of the title page : 
The Academician, Containing the Elements of Scholaftic Science, and the Outlines of 
Philofopbical Education, predicated on the Analyfis of the Human Mind, and Exhibit- 
ing the Improved Methods of Inftrudlion. By Albert Picket, Prefident of the In- 
corporated Society of Teachers, and John W. Picket, Cor. Sec, &c., &c. New York. 
1820. 
We append titles of articles in first two numbers : No. I. Prosi>eotns; the Acade- 
mieian No. 1 (Necessity for Qualified Teachers); the Academician No. 2 (Bminent 
iidaoaton, &o*) ; Selector No. 1 (Intellectual Relaxation) ; Philological' Department 
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(Grammar) ; Qeographical Department; Review of Schoo\ Books, Bncoaragement of 
Learaing bj Chief Magistrates (Presideut's and Gk>7ernors' Messages) ; Arithmetical 
and Mathematical Department. No. II. The Academician (Scholastic Discipline, &c.) ; 
the Gleaner (Mental Science and Education) ; Revieir of Books (Greek Prosod j, 
Ice.); Philological Department ; Geographical Department ; Arithmetical and Mathe- 
matical Department ; Poetrj. 

We maj remark incidentally that the principles and methods of Pestalozsi are 
prett/ falljT discassed in the jScatUmUutn, as also the Lancaster ian sjstem, oral 
instruction, etc. The '* error into which we may have been led," we don't see. 

We are willing to rest the whole question on this exhibit. We acknowledge the 
receipt of kind notes from Chas. Northend, Esq., of Conn, Common SehoolJornmal^ 
and 8. A. Briggs, Esq., of IlHnoii Tiaehtr, 

Obto. — We hare received the Ninth Annual Report of the State Commissioner of 
Common Schools (Hon. Anson Smyth), to the Governor of the State of Ohio ; for 
the year ending August 31, 1862. We condense from it the following : 

The war does not seem seriously to have checked the general prosperity of the 
.schools. The wages of teachers have, in some instances, however, been reduced. 
Very many male teachers have gone to the war, but their places have been supplied 
by others. Among those In the army are enumerated two Major Generals, one 
Brigadier General, three Colonels, three Lieutenant Colonels, three Majors. The 
Comn&issioner says, " Very many of our teachers are line oiBoers, each of whom is 
fit to command a regiment. * * * Sofaraslam informed, none of our five 
thousand teacher-soldiers have done dishonor to their new calling." The state 
school fund, is deriyed from a tax of " one and three- tenths mills on the dollar 
yaluation of all the {woperty of the state, and is apportioned to the counties ac- 
eording to their enumeration of school youth." The amount expended for the 
support of Common, High and Colored Schools for the past year, is $2,501,068.49. 
The number of white youth between 6 and 21 years of age is 906,822; colored, 
14,068. The number enrolled in schools is 723,669, distributed as follows : com- 
mon schools, 699,600; high schools, 12,006; German and English schools, 4,607 ; 
colored schools, 7,456. The number of scholars in ayerage daily attendance is 
433,342. Number of schools, common, 14,728 ; high, 144 ; German and English, 
108; colored, 172; total, 15,152. There have been employed during the year 
10,459 male teachers, and 10,931 females. The average wages are, in common 
schools, males, $26.35 ; females, $15.32 ; high schools, males, $58.34 ; females, 
$34.34. The value of school-houses is estimated at $4,649,903, having more than 
doubled in the last nine years. There are in the female seminaries in the state, 
2,800 pupils. Statistics of 22 such seminaries are given, showing them to be in the 
mala, in flourishing condition, and doing a valuable work. Eleven colleges report 
869 students in regular course, and 1,083 in partial and preparatory courses of 
study. The appendix. In addition to the customary tables, contains letters from 
county superintendents, and a series of valuable educational papers, written by 
the superintendent, when editor of the Sdiool Journal^ and here reproduced. Ohio 
is wi4e awake. Mr.. Smyth has done a noble work during his several terms of 
service. 

Tbot. — ^We are glad to learn that %i the annual meeting of the Board of Educa- 
tion, the salary of the Superintendent was increased from $1000 to $1200. Mr. E. 
Danforth, who has proved his efficiency and popularity in the discharge of the 
duties during the past few months, was almost unanimously reiileeied. We spent 
a fiw hotin rery pleasantly a short time tinee In the Satuniay Teachers' Meeting. 
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The work of improTemetit is going on. We shall reler again to onr neighbors era 
long. 

Gsioieo. — ^W. H. Wells, Esq., Citj Superintendent, has sent na the Ninth An- 
nual Report of the Board of Education for the year ending Dec. 31, 1362. Luther 
Haven, Esq., President of the Board give an interesting sketch of the flnaneial and 
statiatioal history of the schools. He says : ** In 1851, there were hut foar public 
school buildings in the city. Those buildings accommodated less than 1,700 pupils. 
The Franklin and the Washington, one on the north and the other on the west side 
of the rirer, were erected that year, each with capacity to accommodate 840 pupils. 
In 1856, the Mosely was erected on the south side, and the Ogden on the north, ac- 
commodating 693 pupils each. In 1857, two more of the same capacity as the last 
were erected as on the weet side — the Brown and the Foster. In 1858, the New- 
berry was erected, seating 1,260 pupils, and in 1859, the Skinner, of the same sixe 
and character. The new and elegant school building on Wabash avenue was com- 
pleted during the past year, with a capacity for 756 pupils. In addition to this 
building, five branches have been built, making an aggregate number of seats pro- 
vided doring the year just closed of 2,420, nearly double the number furnished ii^. 
any preceding year. In 1857, the High School building was erected, with a capa- 
city for 360 pupils ; making a total number of seats provided for the children of 
this ci^ of 10,995. In 1851, less than 1,700 pupils could be accommodated with 
seats in onr schools — to-day more than 11,000." During the past year the Board 
have expended $46,282.71 in new buildings, furniture and improvements, and since 
the year 1851, $300,000. 

The evening school opened during the past year has been eminently suoceasfuL 

The Superintendent reports the schools in more prosperous condition than ever 
before. The character of the instruction in the primary schools has improved 
much of late, and all the schools are now rigidly and uniformly graded. A 
healthy emulation exists among the teachers, who are alive and in earnest. Monthly 
institutes are held for class drill, discussion, etc. These are efllciently organised, 
and productive of much good. The Superintendent disousass the value of these 
institutes, and modes of instruction, etc. at some length. 

The average number of pupils belonging to all the schools, including the High 
School, during 1862, was 8,962, an increase of 745 over 1861 ; the average daily 
attendance for the same time was 8.295. 

The number of pupils in the district schools who were neither absent nor tardy 
in a single instance during 1862, was 86. The number during the previous year 
was 82. The number of pupils who were not absent a single half day during the 
year, was 113. Curiously enough, Mary E. Purnold of the Scammon School, and 
Dexter H. Jennings of the Skinner School, have belonged to the schools 'during 
five consecutive years, without b^ng absent a single half day. 

The number of colored children enrolled during 1862, was 212. 

The report of Greorge Howland, Principal of the High School, says that the num- 
ber of pupils has been somewhat larger than before, the whole number enrolled, 
^laving been 477 ; the average number belonging, 299 ; last year, 275 ; the average 
daily attendance, 286 ; the per cent of attendance 96. The whole number belong- 
ing to the school at the beginning of the year was 312. There have been received 
165. The graduated class numbered 49. The number leaving without completing 
their course was 117. The whole number now connected with the school is 311. , 
In the High School proper, 123 males, and 129 females ; in the Normal Depart- 
ment, 60 females. 

There are few^ if any, more efildent ofiloers in the country than Mr« Walls, and 
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much of the prosperity now exhibited by the schools in course of study, grading, 
panctaality of attendance, etc., is due to his judicious management. 

RiPORTS FOR Notice in next No. — Illinois, Maine, Massachusetts and Michigan. 

Wood's Object Lessons in Botany on our table for review. 

Duties op Trdstbes. — Mr. A, P. White, School Commissioner in Chautauqua 
oounty, issues a circular to the Trustees, under date of Jan. 1, 1863, which con- 
tains some most apposite suggestions. We present a few extracts : 

Your district has appointed you w their representative, to look after their in- 
terests and those of their children. However lightly jou may esteem the office, 
still it is no ordinary trust — for on the faithful abd proper discharge of your duty 
depends in a great measure the success or failure of your school, and the conse- 
quent results of good or evil to all the children of your district. Viewed in this 
light, your responsibility is not a light one. Amongst your duties is the employ- 
ment of teachers. Here great care is required. In the future, will yon please to 
employ no teacher for your school till you have examined his or her certificate. 
All I grant in the future will contain on the margin the names of the studies in 
which they have been examined, and the standing of the teacher will be designated 
by the figures — 1, 2, 3, 4, 5^and at the bottom a key to explain them. This will 
enable you to select just subh literary qualifications, as in your judgment, your 
school may require. For while all require good teachers, all do not require the 
same amount of literary knowledge. The wants of difi^rent Kchools and communi- 
ties vary widely, hence, it is no unusual thing for a teacher to succeed admirably, 
and teach an excellent school In one district, and going but a few miles to another 
school — ^pursuing the same general course, and laboring just as earnestly, end in a 
complete failure. Views and feelings on government and teaching generally, differ 
80 widely in different communities, that a wise discretion on your part in employ- 
ing teachers may add greatly to the harmony and consequent success of your 
school. Trustees employing their own relatives, agidnst the known wishes of 
many patrons of the school, has resulted in great injury. It should never be done. 
By order of the State Department, those teachers that attend our County Institutes 
for ten days during each year, and faithfully improve their time while there, are 
each year to receive from the Commissioner, a special certificate of recommenda- 
tion. It will be well for you in the future, always to inquire for such certificate. 
No better criterion can be found- by which to judge whether teachers are Mlivt or 
not, than. the effort they put forth to qualify themnelves for their duties. But 
having obtained your teacher, do not think your duty ended. You must advise, 
counsel with, and encourage them ; let them ftel that whoever may be against 
them, you are their friend ; call on them frequently, if only for a few minutes ; 
give them a warm and friendly greeting ; inquire after their health ; the interests 
and prospects of their school ; say a few encouraging words to the children ; ask 
two or three of the parents to go in with you occasionally. By these little acts 
and many more that might be named, you will show to teacher and scholars, that 
you are their friend, that you take a lively interest in what they are doing at school, 
and tl^ey will thank and respect ytw, and exert themselves to the utmost to make 
jour school what it should be; and when you have secured a good, earnest and 
faithful teacher, do not lightly part with him or her. Every change, even of good 
teachers, in the same school, is a great loss of both time and money. It is true, 
that in a great majority of our rural districts, one half of the money expended in 
snstaining our schools, is literally thrown away by this continued change of teach- 
ers You do not pursue this course in your own business. You say the man that 
is continually changing cannot accomplish any thing permanent or useful — at least, 
he does not benefit himself. Just consider how long it must take a good teacher to 
study the charactt^r, dispositions, and capacities of thirty or forty strange pupils — 
and this he must know in order to be prepared to do them the greatest amount of 
good. You will see that by the time he is really prepared to be useful, his three 
months are gone, and another takes his place, to go through the same process, with 
the same results. Think of this subject as you do of all others of a business na- 
ture, and then act vitely When we consider the vast benefits that accrue from 
our school system, with all its defects, let us endeavor faithfully to carry out its 
-provisions, until we shall succeed in secnring a better one. To this end I ask your 
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heaitj oo-operation in all the efforts that are being pot forth to elevate our sohooli 
to that standard, required by the best interests of oor common ooantrjr, the great- 
est good of oar noble state, and the individual welfare of each child in our sereral 
communities." 

Pbactioal SuoeiSTiova to Tbachbrs. — The following excellent suggestions w« 
reproduce from the Manual of the Board of School OiBcers for the Seventh Ward 
of the city of New York. They may be found of equal value in other localities : 

1. To become a successful disciplinarian, vigilance, energy, discretion, firmness, 
and mildness, are the essential requirements. 

2. To a pupil, the teacher is the example, the pattern he imitates ; hence the ne- 
cessity for eomtinu§d watchfulness on the part of the teacher — " MUthi tmdur, •• 
ti tlu tchooL / " muthi dauf therefore, he should, in the presence of his pupil, do 
nothing that he woukl not have him imitate. — The pupil should not be censured for 
an oifonse similar, in whole or in part, to that which he sees committed by the 
titacher. 

3. The teacher should first discipline kimMlff afterwards his pupils. 

4. Commence with setting au example of punctualityi neatnessi and good taste in 
halnts and dress — then, self-control. 

5. Let everything, on the part of both teacher and pupil be done quietly and in 
order. 

6. Order can be better obtained and secured by quiet and coolness on the part of 
the teacher, than by impatience or excitement. True order is that which is main- 
tained with the least effort by the teacher. 

7. Study the character, disposition and peculiarities of your pupils ; and, to a 
certain extent) adapt your course of discipline to them. The same result cannot be 
accomplished from materials of difEorent qualities, in the same time, and by pre- 
daely the same process. 

8. I>o not evince a suspecting disposition toward a pupil, and never f Aow that 
you are waUkimg him, expecting he will do wrong. Give him to feel that you place 
oonfidence in him, whether in your presence or absence. 

9. Rufttt thefkdmgi of a pupil ami hi uiU ntpict youn, 

10. Do not ridicule a pupil for any physical or other other unavoidable defect, 
even dullness. Make allowance, rather. Make no refiections upon the circumstances 
of a pupil or his parents. 

11. It is better to rtquat than to eommand, A sensitive pupil, when osM, ac- 
cedes more readily than when ordtnd, 

12. Bequire only what is reasonable and necessary — then enforce your order to the 
Istter. Do not thrttUm yimr p%piU. 

13. Be certain that the pupil wndtritando your request; alter that, do not repeat 
it Bequire prompi obedience. 

14. The teacher should, when opportunity presents, direct his attention to the 
formation of right morals and proper principles of those under his charge. Lsam- 
ing, in the possession of an unprincipled person, is a dangerous weapon. 

15. Let your arrangemente and decisions be always conducted with a strict re- 
gard to impartiality, right and equity. - 

16. Teachers should, before entering upon their duties for the day, be thoroughly 
conversant with the subject of each lesson. A teacher, while conducting a recita- 
tion, should never be obliged to refer to the book or map for the purpose of ascer- 
taining whether or not the pupil is correct in his answer. Besides displaying a 
weakness on the part of the teacher, there arises in the mind of the pupil tliu query, 
'* Why should I study wliat my teacher do«*s not know T '' 

The teacher should "first be well acquainted with the true answer to every ques- 
tion, and the correct pronunciation of every word in the several lessons. 

17. In hearing a lesson, give the pupil time to answer when it appears that he 
his the correct idea, and merely hesitates to find words to express himself ; but 
when it is evident that he is ignorant of the answer, waiting is \)VX a loss of time. 

18. Be sure the pupils 'have gained idtoM, Words without ideas clog rather than 
improve the mind. 

19. In the class room, teachers should not confine the attention of the pupils ex- 
elusively to what is found in the books *^ Books are but helps ** or instruments ; 
and, while that which is contained in them should be judiciously used and tho- 
roughly ttitderstood, yet, so far as time will permit^ the tf[iu;her cao, to advantage, 
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introduce such matters as are not only valuable in themselves, but as will tend to 
imprfcss the Fubj»'ct of the leRson more firmly upon the mind. 

20. Be judicious and Fparing in awarding credit or discredit marks ; to be lavish 
would render them chenp and comparatively valueless. 

21. Before reproving delinquents in lessons, first inquire whether or not they 
liave studied, and if so, what efifort has been made. Some pupils may devote 
much time and labor to the acquirement of their lessons, and yet, in the class- 
room, be weak in recitation, and to denounce such would tend to discouragt rather 
than advance. 

22. When disorder is the result of the absence or inattention of the teacher, the 
pupil should not be reprovf>d in proportion to the amount of wrong committed. 
A pupil should not be tempted to do wrong. Hence, teachers should not, but 
when actually necessary, leave the class-rooms; and at the close of the day, 
not until all the pupils have been dismissed, and the rooms and furniture arranged 
in proper order. 

23. Whether or not punishment is to be resorted to in maintaining order in a 
olass-room, depends, in nine cases out of ten, upon the mode of discipline and in- 
terest excited by the teacher; hence the unreasonableness of punishing or censur- 
ing a pupil for that which arises from a defect in the management by the teacher. 

24. Hever exhibit a quick temper or a fretful disposition ; and by no means give 
way to tedding. Let any necessary rebuke be administered with determination, 
coolness, and becoming dignity. 

25. Excessive or unreasonable corporal punishment is Justly to be condemned; 
bat abusive tongne-1 ashing, resorted to by some teachers, is infinitely worse. All 
such punishment as confinement in dark rooms, striking with the hand, pulling 
hair or ears, should be entirely abolished 

26. Encourage as much, and reprove as little as possible. For the Assistant to ap- 
peal unnecessarily to the Principal, in maintaining order in the class, is a great mis- 
take; for the pupil is thereby impressed with the idea that his teacher is incompetent^ 
or he would mansge without assistance. Pupils should not be sent to the Principal 
for reproof, except for absolute disobedience. All else being settled by the teacher, 
unaided, increases his authority, and secures for him the respect of the pupil. The 
reading of newspapers, pamphlets, or such like, at any time during school hours, 
shouM be avoided. A faithful teacher finds no time for such employment. 

27. Papers, nutshells, etc., should never be found in the class-room ; they are 
indications not only of untidiness, but also of the failure to secure the attention 
and occupation of the scholars; for, so long as they are well employed and inte- 
rested, they have neither time nor inclination for disorder in any form. 

28. Teachers should not allow anything but imiK)88ibilities to prevent their at- 
tendance at school ; for, when a teacher is absent, not only his class suffers, but the 
whole department is more or less embarrassed. Each teacher should arrive in time 
in the morning to receive his class before the opening of the school. 

Thx Blubs — Cheerfulness and occupation are closely allied. Idle men are rarely 
happy. How should they be t The brain and muscles were made for action, and 
neither can be healthy without vigorous exercise. Into the lasy brain crawl spider- 
like fancies, filling it with cobwebs that shut out the light and make it a fit abode 
for '*Joathed melancholy.*' Invite the stout handmaiden, brisk and busy thought, 
into the intellectual chambers, and she will soon brush away such unwholesome 
tenements. Blessed be work, whether it be of the head, or the hand, or both. It 
demolishes Chimera as efifectuaUy as Bellerophon, backed by the goddess of Wis- 
dom, disposed of the original monster of that name. 

LiTBBATURE FOK ALL UsBS. — Literature has furnished an acceptable instrument 
for every struggle of the age. In her golden book every one has registered his vote. 
She is a shieldto righteousness and virtue, a temple to wisdom, a paradise to inno- 
cency,acup of delight to love, a Jacob's ladder to the poet, but also a fierce weapon 
to party spirit, a plaything for trifling, a stimulant to wantonness, an easy chair to 
laziness, a spring-wheel to gossip, a fashion to vanity, a merchandise to the spirit 
of gain, and has served like a handmaid, all the great and little, pernicious and 
useful, noble and mean interests of the time. — Memel. 

Cbeatb a ta.ste in youth for good books, and the pleasures of literature will sup- 
ply the place of those grosser pleasures that lead astray the unti^king. It ib the 
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will made strong bj cuUiyfttion that enables a man to resist (he orsTings of those 
appetites whose iodulgence brings death. The ignorant man most of necessity be 
a man of narrow views and strong prejudices ; and even in questions which involve 
great moral principles he is quite as likely to be wrong as right. The safe man in 
society is the man who is competent to do his own thinking. 

Ihtbbpbbtiho Etbitts. — God makes visible to men his will in events, an obscure 
text written in a mysterious language. Men make their translations of it forthwith ; 
hasty translations, incorrect, full of faults, omissions and misreadings. Very few- 
minds comprehnnd the divine tongue. The most sagacious, the most calm, the 
most profoond decipher slowly, and when they arrive with their text, the need has 
long gone by ; there are already twenty translations in the public square. From 
each translation a party is bom, and from each misreading a faction; and each party 
believes it has the only true text, and each faction believes that it possesses the 
light. 

Hb who keeps himself always in the medium will be thought by most to be in 
some extreme ; just as they who are in the centre of a circle appear directly opposed 
to those who view them from any part of the ciroumfereuoe. 

Cbabm of thb Classics. — The classics possess a charm quite indei>endent of 
genius. It is not their genius only which makes them attractive ; it is the olassio 
Ufe — the life of the people of that day ; it is the image only to be seen of our 
highest Dfttural powers in their freshest vigor ; it is the unattainable grace of the 
prime of manhood ; it is the pervading sense of youthful beauty. Hence, while we 
have elsewhere great poems and great histories, we never find again that univer- 
sal radiance of fresh life which makes even the most common -place relics of olassie 
days models for our highest art. — TempU, 



EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 

QuBBVB CouvTT. — Ths Seventh Annual Meeting of the Queens County Teachers' 
Institute was held in the Lecture Room of the Presbyterian Church, in the village 
of Hemp;itead, commencing Nov. 10, 1862, under the auspices of Benj. W. Down- 
ing and Daniel Clark, School Commissioners of said county, when Commissioner 
Clark addressed the members and opened the session. 

Thomas Robinson, Rsq. of Wayne county conducted the exercises the first week, 
in an able and efficient manner, assisted by Prof. Stoddard of New York, and vari« 
ons members of the Institute. 

The second week Prof. S. W. Clark, author of the grammar, conducted the exer^ 
dses for three days, and received a unanimous vote of thanks from the members of 
the Institute for the able manner in which he unfolded the intricacies of grammar, 
and they recommended him and his grammar to the patronage of the publio. 
Many of the members of the Institute displayed admirable tact in imparting a 
knowledge of the various branches. 

The services of Prof. J. B. Frobisher of New York, teacher of Elocution, wen 
greatly prized and appreciated by all the members, he being a finished artist in his 
profession. Also those of Prof. J. W. Lusk on Penmanship. 

Lectures in the evening were delivered by the following gentlemen : The Rev. 
J. J. A. Morgan, Presbyterian minister of Hempstead; N. G. Gates, Esq. of Flush- 
ing ; Hon. E. W. Keyes, Deputy Superintendent of this state ; Hon. F. W. Ri- 
eord, State Superintendent of New Jersey ; Prof. Davies of Columbia College ; 
Rev. M. L. Scudder, Methodist minister of Hempstead ; David B. Scott, A. M. 
of Grammar School No. 40, New York, and Prof. J. F. Stoddard of New York. 
All were equally excellent in their admirable lectures, conveying a vast fund of in- 
formation, affording an intellectual treat seldom surpassed, stimulating the mem- 
bers of the Institute to aotive exertion in the attainment of that knowledge, whioh 
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■hall make them more naefal in their Tocation, and dignifj their every walk in 
life. On the whole, the Institnte has been a splendid Success, and all the members 
look forward with pleasure to the time when thej shall enjoy these inestimable 
privileges again. 

The usual congratulatory resolutions were passed, when the Institute adjourned 
on Friday evening, Nov. 21st. ThomAb H. Bbioos, SecreUry. 

Hempstead, L. L, Nov. 22, 1862. 

We make a humble apology to our friends in Queens County, for the late day at 
which this notice appears. In some unaocotmtable way the manuscript was mis- 
laid and has hot just oome to light. — Bd. 

BOOK TABLE. 

Tbx Musical IIibrob. Part I, A Ntw Volumg of EUmemtarjf hutructiont m Vocal 
Mugic, mth numenmi practieal txereiou aitraeiivety arranged o% on original plan. 
Part lit Mutie Harmoniously Adapttd to Sacred and Secular WordSf the whole eepe- 
dally deaigned for Public Schools, Cotlegee and Singing Cla$iei. By Si&KHO B. 
Pbxpfs. Boston: Publishtd by Oliver Ditson ^ Co. pp, 208. 

The title page which we have copied in full, gives a fair notion of what may be 

expected in this new book. The discussion of the elements is singularly clear and 

methodical— especially in the chromatic scale, the chapter on common chords, and 

the explanation of major and minor scales. Part II gives us 175 pages of choice 

tunes, with appropriate words, many of them new or newly arranged. Among 

them, also, are some old favorites that never wear out ; a large number of hymns 

for opening and closing schools; patriotic songs ; pleasure excursions; anthems; 

chants, and sacred hynms will give the work increased value for schools. 

FxxsT Lsssoff nr Geombtbt. By Tbomas Hill. FacU before Rtamming, Botton : 
Sisan, Brewster ^ TUeeton, 1861. 18mo pp. 144. 

A Sboond Book in Qbombtbt. By Thomas Hill. Reasoning upon FactB. Botton : 
Brewor ^ TUeston, 1863. 12iiio. pp. 136. 

There is, in education, as in life, a general tendency to accept current opinions 
and methods, merely because they are current, with an implicit faith that were 
worthy oftentimes of a better object. We are persuaded that not one person, 
we had almost safd not one teacher, in a thousand, has any rational notion of the 
order of studies or of the law of their adaptation to the development of the faculties 
of the mind, much less of the relation of the sciences to each other. Between this 
blind, unquestioning faith in " what has always been," and the equally senseless 
running after every " new thing," is the golden mean, which seeks for a sound phil- 
osophy, and improves it by experience. Among our American educators there 
are few who have given more attention to the philosophy of education than Dr. 
Hill ; and whilst his views have not, in full, been very widely adopted, or tested by 
any large number of educators, they are gradually affecting our system of instruc- 
tion, and quietly working their way into the practice of our best educators. 

In the little books before us, the author proposes not only a radical change in 
our methods in geometrical studies, but also in the relation of geometry to the other 
branches of the mathematics. The First Book is intended chiefly to give the child 
clear notions of geometrical forms and facts, and to awaken the imagination. It 
precedes all reasoning (in any full sense of that term) upon mathematical subjects, 
and is to be followed by a discussion of the principles of simple arithmetic. The 
Second Book presupposes an acquaintance with the first, as well as a knowledge 
of numbers, as laid down in our common school treatises. Its motto " Reasoning 
upon Facts," gives a hint of its method. Instead of the formal propositions demon- 
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Btnted in stmted langntf e as in ordinary treatises, as though they were so mnch to 
he learned by roto (and too frequently they are so learned), this work unfolds prin- 
eiples, explains the laws of mathematical reasonings and putt the pupil in the way 
of framing demonstrations for himself. The book comprises three parts. The 
leading titles in ita table of contents will no doubt interest our readers. I, 1. Pra- 
Ifaninary; 2. Deflnitloiis; S. Reasoning; 4. Analysis and Synthesis (Ulustratinf the 
methods of each by a discussion of the value of the three angles of a triangle, etc.). 
5. Variety of Paths (methods); 6 and 7. The Pythagorean Proposition. II, 1. Geo- 
metrical Construction ;*2. Postulates; 3. Straight Lines and Angles; 4. Triangles; 6. 
Quadrangles; 6. Circles; 7. Areas; 8. Double Position; 9. Interpolation and Aver- 
age; 10. Surveying; 11. Eights and Distances; 12. Miscellaneous Examples. Ill, 
Solid Geometry; 1. Ratio and Proportion; 2. Planes and Angles; 3. Polyedrons; 
4. Areas; 5. Volumes; 6. The Cone; 7. The Sphere; 8. Problems and Theorems. 

Part I of the Second Book gives full demonstrations of only four propositions, 
vii : That the three angles of a triangle are, together, equal to the two right an- 
gles ; when one straight line crosses two parallel straight lines, the alternate inter- 
nal angles are equal ; the Pythagorean proposition ; and the maximum area. Part 
II applies the principles of Geometry to practical purposes. We are persuaded, 
that no better books could be put into the bauds of young teachers of ordinary intel- 
ligence, for the purpose of quickening the reasoning powers, and inspiring accu- 
racy of statement and demonstration in the general exercises of the school, whilst 
pupils properly trained in the methods here presented could not fail to acquire self - 
lelianoe and mental vigor. The definitions are singularly neat and accurate. 

A Copious ahd Cbitioal Latiit-Evoush Dictionabt. Jbridgtd and rt-arrangtd from 
RiddWM lAtin-EngHth Ltxieon^ founded an thu Gtrman-Latin Ditivmarin of Dr, 
Wm. Frtundf with a brief compartMon and iUuttration of the mo$t important Latin 
Synonyms, compiled and abriig9d chir/Ly from the worke of Dnemenil, Hamehom, 
JXkierlein and HiU, By Rev. P. Bullions, D. D., Author of the Serin off Gramman, 
EngKihy Latin and Grteky on the same plan, etc., He. New York t Sheidon ^r Co* 
1862. royal 8vo. pp. 1014. sheep. $3. 

We have here in small compass, the cream of the most accurate and copious 
dictionaries of the Latin tongue yet offered to the public, including a discussion of 
all the words in Latin classic authors usually read in schools and colleges. The 
abridgment is effected not by omitting any essential words or definitions, but by 
rejecting some words not classic, and quotations not essential to illustrate the mean- 
ings of the words. Few, if any, American scholars have had more ample oppor- 
tunities for preparing a dictionary adapted to- use in our schools and colleges, than 
Dr. Bullions, and none are better fitted by ripe scholarship, critical study and long 
experience in the class room. This work is the fruit of many years of careful study. 
Among the special features, we may mention the following : The quantity of all 
syllables, save in a few instances which the rules readily determine, is distinctly 
marked. The Etymology of simple derivative words is given ; compound words 
whose form is unchanged have the parts separated by a hyphen. The meanings 
are rigidly classified, and the same order is always observed, I, Proper; II, Metony- 
mical ; III, Figurative, and the meanings under each are frequently distinguished 
as genen^ and special. Nearly 7000 words of similar signification are carefully 
distinguished as to their proper meaning and use, and the distinctions illustrated. 
Hundreds of classical scholars throughout the country who remember gratefully 
their former instructor, the editor of this book, as we do, in the school room, will 
hail the appearance of the new dictionary with satisfaction ; and we are persuaded 
that all classic teachers will rejoice in the better facilities it will afford their pupils 
for scqoiiing sa acoorate and critical knowledge of the Latin tongue. 




FOR SCHOOLS, COLLEGES, ETC. 

gh^aTy' 

BOTANICAL SERIES. 

By ASA GRAY, M. D., Harvard Uniyergity, 

Of whoM worId-wld« repuUtkm It is tieed tew to spMk. 

I. HOW PLANTS QROW. For Young people, with a popalar Flora, with English 

names ; 500 Cuts. 1|1. 

II. LESSONS IN BOTANY AND VBOBTABLB PHYSIOLOGY, with 360 Draw- 

ings. $1.12. 

m. MANUAL OF BOTANY, with GARDEN BOTANY. A complete Flora of the 
Northern States, east of the Mississippi, inolading Virginia and Kentaoky. $2. 

IV. LESSONS AND MANUAL, with GARDEN BOTANY; the three bonnd in one, 
980 pages ; containing all the illnstrations in the Lessons (360), and Drawings 
in the Manual, on tinted paper. (The most complete and economical work 
extant for academies and schools.) $2 50. 

y. THE MANUAL ILLUSTRATED ; containing ths Mosses and Liverworts, with 
heautiful Drawings. $2.75. 

VI. STRUCTURAL AND SYSTEMATIC BOTANY. A iwrised edition of " Bo- 
Unical Text-Book,'' 1300 Cuts. $2.50. 

The Series contains 2500 illustrations, exquisitelj drawn by SvnkQum, 
Raoh volume can be had separately. 

TESTIMOlVIAIiS 

JVofH thtflnt NtUuraUtU in thi vntrld^ art t» our pofscinon, mougk tofiUm wolumi^ 

n^giee ii to imnvic ; 

Prof. AoASSic, Cambrida[t Univertity; Drs. Livdlbt and Hookbx, London ; Prof. 
TucKBRMAir, »dmhertt CoUtgi ,• Prof. Holton, MiddUbury College ; Prof. Chadbouritx, 
WiOianu College; Dr. William Darlinotov, Philadelphia ,- President Hitchcock, 
Jtmkent College ; Prof. Sillimah, Yale CotUge ; Prof. Hbhbt, SmUhwonian Inttiiuie ; 
Prof. A&hold GmroT, Princeton ; Dr. Schabok, Profeeeor of Natural Sciencee In the 
CelUgeef PrineeUm^ New Jereey ; Prof. Pbabsob, Union College; Dr. Wm. Tullt, 
hue Proftetor ef Materia Medica in Yak College / Prof. Wuichbll, Univereity^ Michi-' 
gan^ &c. With recommendations of Silliman's Journal, and other leading journals 
of the country. 

They are now in satisfisctory use in hundreds of Colleges, Academies and Insti- 
tes in this country, and also in the Univenity ,ef Cambridge, England ; Trinity 
Cottege, DubUny and the Univereity of Edimburgh, Scotland, Our D<»8criptive Cata- 
logue presents twelve large pagee tf recommendcuionei embracing nearly every Natural- 
ist and Literary and Scientific Journal of eminence in this country, with State School 
Superintendents, and hundreds of successful Practical Teachers, who have tested 
their merits in the school-room. 

The North Jmeriean Review places Dr. GbUT, " at the head of the science in this 
country." And Dr. Babnabd says, in The Jmeriean Journal of Education, that the 
works of Prof. Gbat ^* stand above the ordinary position and rivalry of school-books. It 
is one of the few instances where a scientific man of the very highest rauk has de- 
Toted himself to the preparation of a text- book." 

Prof. JoHir ToBBBT, of the U. S. Assay Office, who may be regarded as the father 
of American Botany, writes — " Grat's Manual, with the New Lessons In Botany 
and Botanical Text-Book, are all that can be desired by teachers of this branch of 
science in our Schools, Academies and Colleges." 

Favorable terms for specimens for examination, or first supplies for introduction. 

IT. 7-1. ITISOM, PHIMM £Y Ml CO., Mew York. 



THE N EW SE RIES. 

BT OHAELSS DA VIES, LL. D. 



NEW PRIMARY ARITHMETIC* 

Ck>mpleted Hay Ist, 1862. 

NEW INTELLECTUAL, 

July l8t, 1862. 

NEW PRACTICAL, 

January lat, 1863. 



Trom HOBMS Wneni, LU O^ Vtm Aotdcmy. 
Dsvttt* Nnt PnetiaU ii tU bat jiriihmttie in the Engli$h languagt, 

Trom J. B. Blown. Sdiool OommlarioiMr, Jo D»Tle« Oountx, lUinoia. 
Irtgard Havict' Ntw inUtkdual atthibttt thing oftht kind ever pubHahtd, 

TP81LAHTI. Jan. 19th, 1863. 
Messrs. Babvbb k Bukr — I am greatlj pleased with Davies' New Praotioal Arith- 
metio. The ImproTements made in this edition are so marked and decided, that I 
have no h<iflitation in sajing that I regard it as far superior to any work of the kind 
extant. . A. 8. WELCH, 

Principal of Michigan State Normal School. 

I have carefully examined Davies* New Practical Arithmetic. It is better adapted 
u a whole, I believe, for the place it is designed to occupy in the work of educa- 
tion than any other work with which I am acquainted. 

DANIEL PUTNAM. 
Supt. of Pub. Schools, Kalamasoo, Biichigan. 

Trom Jambs N. Patbioe, Principal of Union School, Bomeni, Illinoi«. 

fietUr works 13ian DarieB* New Intelleetual and Practical Arithmetioa were never 
published. We are now introducing them into our school. 
Kirah 14, 1863. 

The publishers will send their circular embracing a synopsis of the distinetive 
fntores of their STANDARD, NEW AND WIDELY CIRGULATSD 
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Br PABKBB AJTD WATSOB*, 

GEOGRAPHIES, 

BY MONTBITH AND MoNAULaY, 

GRj^MMj^RS, 

BY 8. W. OIiABK, A. M.» 

'^^ other text-books, on application. 

BARNES & BURR, 
^.T4. » U 4^ 58 John St., irew Tork, 



THS CHEAPEST AUTD THE BEST! 



SANDERS'S XTNION SERIES. 

This last Series is entirely new, both in matter and illastrations. 

8 ANDRRS'S UNION RBADBR, NUMBBR ONB 80 pages. 

SANDBRS'S UNION READBR, NUMBBR TWO 188 pages. 

SANDERS'S UNION READER, NUMBER THRBE 25& pages. 

SANDERS'S UNION READER, NUMBER FOUR Ready May Ut. 

SANDERS'S RHETORICAL READER, 600 pages. 

Sakdbrs's Rhbtorical, or Union Fifth Rbadbb, it one of the most beautiful bookt 
of the kind, a$ well at the tnoit compUte Beading Book for Higher Claita, ever ittued in 
tkit country, 

ROBINSON'S MATHEMATICAL SERIES : 

la Tir«at7«tiro Volmmea* 

COMMON SCHOOL AND ACADEMIC COURSE. 



FrogresslTe Table Book, 
ProgreaaiTe Primary Arithmetic, 
Frogressiye Intellectaal Arithm'o, 
RndimenU of Written Arithmetic, 
FrogressiTe Practical Arithmetic, 



Progreaaive Higher Arithmetic, 
Hew Elementary Algebra, 
New Uni^eraity Algebra, 
Geometry and Trigonometry, 
Surveying and navigation. 



Eejs to the ARITHMETICS, ALGEBRAS and GEOMETRIES, are published for 
the use of Teachers. 



The above Series of Mathematics hare already been unanimonsl/ reoom - 
mended by the Tbachbrb' Inbtitutbb, and highly approved b/ the Comiii88Iovbb8 
of a majority of the Counties in the State of New York. 



SPENCERIAN SYSTEM OF PENMANSHIP, 

Imbraelng Hine Copy Books, IH THRSB DISTINOT 8BRIE8, ProgxaaaiTaly Gimded, 

To Meet the Wanti of Sehooli and learners of eTery Clasi. 

The COMMON SCHOOL SERIES embraces the flrBt Five Books. 
The BUSINESS SERIES, Tiro Books, Nos 6 and 7. 
The LADIES' SERIES, Two Books, Not. 8 and 9. 
Two BOOKS OF EXERCISES, aocompany the Series. 

Attention is also invited to Wbllb'b Sgibntifio Sbbibb, Gbat's Botanibs, Hitch- 
cxmk's Scibntifio Tbzt-Bookb, Bbtant & Stbatton's Book-Kbbpino, Willbon's 
HiBTORiBs, Colton'b Gbooraphxbb, Pabqubllb'b Fbbnch and Woodburt's Gbrman 
Sbribb, Bradbury's Mubio Books, etc. 

Teachers are invited to send for our *' Eduoational " and " Mathbmatical Cir- 
ooLABs,'^ new editions of which will be published July 1st, and which contain fnll 
NoUeet, Detcriptiont, T^utimonialtf Priett, 4^., of all our publications, and which we 
will send to those who will give us their address. 

Tlie most liberal terms given for first Introdactlqn. 

Address the Publishers, 

IVISON, PHINNEY & CO., 

IT, 04. 48 and 60 Walker St., HeW York. 




PBOFESSOR WOOD'S 

B O T A. TsT I E 

ClasS'Book of Botany. Object Lessons in Botanj. 

PUBLISHID BT 

BARBneS it BURR, 51 Ml 58 JOHM STREBT, IfBW YORK. 

CLASS-BOOK OF BOTANY: 

BEIKQ OUTUNES OF THE STRUCTURE, PHILOSOPHY, AND CLASSIFICATION OF 
PLANTS, WITH A FLORA OF THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA. 

By ALPHONSO WOOD, A. H., 

Principal of Femali ^cadimy, Brooklffn, 

8to., pp. 832. Prioe $2.50. 



" I am d«lighi0d with Prof. Wood's new BoUdj ; we have now used it in » claai 
of 35, uid find it all we could desire as a text-book ; simple and clear in its de- 
scriptions, fall in its illostrations, style condensed, requiring alone attention, and 
yet all the principles of the science so fully developed, that as the student advancea 
he finds new pleasure in the form and fashion of every organ, as means adapted to 
a particular end ; and then the fine tables of analysis so fiunlitate the labor in 
tracing Uie plant to its species, that but little time is consumed in that process. 
Wo heartily thank the author foi his long years of patient indefatigable toil, which 
has given to the youth of our country so comprehensive a work on the vegetable 
kingdom."— JVom Jfri . M, PoyU, Ttadur of Natural Seiinct t» Ohio FemaU ColUgt, 

** I have introduced Prof. Wood's new class-book of Botany, and am much 
pleased with it ; in fact, it is my ideal for a class-book of Botany, for dassps in an 
Academy like this. In the condensation you have succeeded admirably ; the 
illustrations are excellent, giving a very clear idea of the different parts of the plant, 
and of the meaning of the technical terms. The flora is very full, and I think has 
been much Improved by the addition of the exotics. The analytical tables are the 
most perfect I have ever seen." — WilHam A. jSnihony, J^aiher of Natural Seitme, 
Providenet Confer tnce Seminary ^ Ea$t Qreentrichf R, I. 

' CHABL0TTSVII4A, N. Y., Jan., 1861. 
'* My opinion of ^our work may be summed up in a few words I deem it the 
best work of its kind extant. I have studied, and think am familiar with all 
American works ; and for preciseness of description, I think yours the preferable 
one. Tour ' Key ' is very ingenious, and is the only intelligible one I know of 
adapted to thi wants of ttudentt.^—E. C. Howe, Prof. Nat. Sci., New York Confereneo 
Seminary. 

The publishers of ** Prof. Wood's Botany," would add, that many large institn* 
lions, like *^Amherst College," ** Mount Holyoke Female Seminary," <* Packer Insti- 
tute, Brooklyn," " Delaware College, Ohio," and " Michigan SUte Normal School," 
have recently adopted this new edition — and in order to ^ni^ble similar institutions 
to do the same, with little or no pecuniary loss — they propose to allow^ 50 cents per 
copy for the old taxt-books in use, in exchange for Prof. Wood's pew edition, at 
$2. Application may be made direct to Babhsb k Bubb, New York. 

N. B. Prof. Wood's " Objoct Ltt$ont in Botany,^* for Beginners, will be ready 
ICaroh 10, price $1.25. lY^ q.2. 




TEACHERS, 

PUPILS 



PA.REN'TS 

ARE ALL BEHTEFITED 

BIT XXXEi TTSB OF 

ATWATER'S 

SCHOOL GOVER NMENT. 

It aids the Teacher in everything pertaining to tho Government of 
SoIiodI. It tITorda i. whalewime itlmuluit Ui all pupjli. It is equftU; Just t» dl, 
affording no ndT>iitag» to the ptvcocloaB, or tbose who ixe uaturailj bolter th«D 
the irenige. It Is » verj grvat prerciitiTe of tudlneu, iniknoy, whliperiiig, Idlfl- 
aesi knd nouaoiourT noise. It sareg tunch time, laii mnd cars, nsnillj bmtowad 
In keeping ordur. It Is better than the marklog ■jttem, h It tihM mnoh )«•■ tlma, 
And i» maoh more effMlive, bringing an; faiJura immedlHtetj home to tha know- 
ledge of tlie ohild'a parent. It aaiuee parent! to take new and inoreaaed intareat 
in the Bcliool. II7 its u»e. «Terj parent ia infortaed eaoh evening whether or no* 
his ohild has pauvd the daj In a manner accoplable to the teacher. 

Tbia i^Btem has been pablisbed for the last 9v#jean, during which time iti nav 
has gradually inoreasud. lbs principal merile are ite simplicity and effect! Teneu. 
To tliH thousands ol teachen who have used the former editions and whose pnplla 
maj desire something new, we saj, we are prepared to meet their wants. A new 
edition l«Juat rsadv, consisting of merits and half merits for dui; use, with tickets 
rMembling postage cunenoj to redeem them ; and tbese again are redeemable with 
a fnll slied and beaotUal repreeentatloD of a bank note : the ticket repretenUng 
five, and the note twent; shares of stouk in the " Bamk irf Utrit," ^ 

PaiOB, per set, of 400 checks, 200 tickets and 100 uotes, Uj mail, 91.23 ; per 
doien, 910. Bj tha plan of redeeming ased, the teacher baa the uie of the clieoki 
Mid tickets nntil worn out, which makes the ijitem a. cheap one, a set being Buf- 
fldent for a common aiied school for a whole term or longer. 

Complete direotluoi for tulng aooompany each set. 

SchoolFurnitureof the Most ApprovedStyles, 

TABLETS, OUTLINE MAPS, CHARTS, GLOBES, 
PkllOBOpblcal Apparatnt by the Piece or la fleti to Jiait. 

School Books, Bchool Speakers, Ifiscellaneone Books, T07 Booki, Bohool Re- 
wards of all kinds, fitationer;, &o., &o. In short, ererj thing needed in the aehool 
room will he furnished bj htm on short notice and at the lowest rates. 

AU orders b; mail, properl/ enclosed and directed, will be at m; risk. 
Addien, JOUW ATWATEB, 

IT. T-i. Box 4034. Ohio«sOi HI. 



The attention of all interested in having pupils furnished with such 
text-books as are the beet aid« to thorough instrnotion, it ntpeotfollj inrlted to Dr. 
BuLLioBs' series of Bnglfsh, Letin and Cfreek Gksmman, ana Sohool Ckssies. Bj 
the use of this aeries in Qvaded Schools and Aoademles, much time is sared ; also, 
the principles of language and the rules of grammar are rendered more intelligible, 
pleasing and profitaUe. These books have received the highest comoiendationB 
from amiaent teachers throughout this country and Canada, and are extensiveljr 
used in good schools, The 70th edition of 

Bullions' Analytical English Grammar, 12mo, 258 pp., 60 ct9, 
IntrodnctioB to Analy. £ng. Grammar, 12mo, 139 pp., 30 ets. 

and Buluonb' Latih Rsaosb are now printed from new stereotype plates, and in 
pleasing appearance, durability of binding and real cheapness, aU the booln of this 
aeries are superior text-books. The Latin-Englitk DkHonarjf is a verjr desirable 
book on account of its price and utilitj. 

Jn regard to the adaptation of Bullions' Analytical English Grammars to insure 
not onljr a knowledge of the subject according to the iMst authorities, but also a 
ready use of the principles and rules of Grammar in the construction of good lan- 
guage, we may state that they are the adopted text-books for the public schools of 
Boston, New York and many other cities of New England, New York and Pennsyl* 
Tania. 

The present retail prices of Bullions' Books are as follows : 

"^AnalTtieal English Grammar, 70 cants ; Introdnetion to do., 80 cants ; Xssroiscs 
in Analysis and raising, 18 cents; Latin Lessons, 76 cents; Latin Grammar, $L19; 
Latin Beadcr, $1.12; Latin Exercises, $1.25; Cssar's Com., $1.12; Cicero's OratioBS, 
81.25; Sallnst, $1; Latin-English Dictionary, 1014 pageSf roral oetaTO, $8; Greek 
Lassons, 75 cents; Greek Grammar, $1.25; Greek KMder, $1.75; Cooper's l^lrgfl, 
re?iscd,$2. * 

DescriptiTe catalogues furnished gratis, and copies for examination (except of the 
Lexicon and Virgil) on receipt of one half the prices annexed. 



BUDIMENTS OF ARITHMETIC. 

Etnbraeing Mental and Written ExtrcUetfor Beginntn. 

Bv JOHN F. STODDARD, A. M., 

Aathcr of , Juvenile Xental Arithmetic, American Intellectual Arithmetic Practical 

Arithmetic, Elementary Algebra, etc., etc. 

1 voi. 16mo. 192 pages. Price 30 cents. 

Sample copies sent to Teaoherd, postage paid, on receipt of lo cents. 



MELVILLE'S DRAWING CARDS. 

A distluguishod educationalist states, in the Pennsylvania School Jonmal, that 
these cards are hy far the best published. They are in the three jNirts. 

Part First is designed for primary schools, and presents the elements of linear 
drawing, in white lines on black grounds for slato exercises. Price 25 cents. 

Part Second contains 5 numbers of 16 cards each, with pamphlet of instruction 
and case. No. 1 presents Lessons in Elementary Lines and Shades ; No. 2, Land- 
scapes; No. 3, Flowers and Ornaments; No. 4. Human Heads; No. 5, Finished 
Drawings of varied character. Price 50 cents each. 

Part Third comprises Twelve Studies in Tints, for finished drawings,]royal quarto 
size, in neat portfolio. Price |2. 

SHELDON & COMPANY, Publishers, 
iv.TAo-a 336 Broadway, New York. 
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GOOD THM FOR THE BOYS AND GIRLS ! 

BEADLE & COMPANY'S 

Series of DIME SPEAKERS, DIALOGUES, Melodist, 

&c., for the School, the Exhibition, the Parlor, &c., are so new, so 
orig-inal, and so AVAILABLE as to render them general favorites 
with Schools and with students of both sexes. Tfie Speakers are 
filled, not with those old pieces which have become "stock" in almost 
every book of declamation, but contain chiefly specimens of the ora- 
tory and the eloquence of the day. The admixture of grave and gay, 
of prose and verse, of serious and humorous, is such as to render 
every page of each issue adaptable and satisfactory. The Speaker 
series embraces : 

DIME AMERICAN SPEAKER, No. t 
DIME NATIOITAL SPEAKER, No. 2. 
DIME PATRIOTIC SPEAKER, No. 3. 
DIME COMIC SPEAKER, No. 4. 

The Dialogue series is quite a novelty. The pieces, all prepared 
EXPRESSLY for BEADLE\S BOOKS, are very choice and varied in 
character, and are adapted to Schools of all grades, find to Parlors, 
with or without the furniture of a " Stage " They give specific direc- 
tions as to Costume, Character, &c., and altogether form the most 
THOROUGHLY USEFUL and DELIGHTFUL books of Dialogucs aud School 
Dramas yet offered our young friends Jit any price. The series 
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DIME DIALOGUES, No. 1. 
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special reference to use in all grades of Schools, and suited to children 
of every age. It is a very desirable little volume for Schools and 
Children. 

These books are to bo had, singly or in packages, of Newsdealers 
generally, or through the mails, post paid, by remitting the price, 
TEN CENTS, for each book ordered. 

l9*Reduced rates to Teachers, when ordered by the quantity. 

BEADLE & COMPANY, 
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TEACHING LANGUAGE. 

SECOND ARTICLE. 

We shall assume, without stopping here to discuss, that, other things 
being equal, in such degree as personal interest in the pupil is excitedi 
and pleasure secured, in just such degree will culture be rapid, per- 
manent and healthful. Language may be made to the child to sub- 
serre all these ends. It may utilize itself, like the jack-knife, 
that fabricates the marvels of the young inventor's brain; it may 
wsnifte its holiday attire, just as the little girl on festal days dresses 
dolly in her best bib and tucker; it is or should be, even to children, 
the vehicle of thought and music and poesy, translating all harmonies* 
and delighting the ear in its reproduction of all pleasant fancies, and all 
grateful memories. Miiller has well said: ** The study of words may 
be tedious to the school-boy, as the breaking of stones is to the way» 
side laborer; but to the thoughtful eye of the geologist, these stones 
are full of interest : he sees miracles on the high-road, and reads 
chronicles in every ditch. Language, too, has marvels of her own, 
which she unveils to the inquiring glance of the patient student. 
There are chronicles below her surface ; there are sermons in ererj 
word. Language has been called sacred ground because it is the de* 
posit of thought. We can not tell as yet what language is. It may 
be a production of nature, a work of human art, or a divine gift. 
But, to whatever sphere it belongs, it would seem to stand unsur- 
passed — nay unequalled in it — by anything else. If it be a pro- 
New Sebibs. Vol. v, No. 4. 10 
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duction of nature, it is her last and crowning production which she 
reserved for man alone. If it be a work of human art, it would 
seem to lift the human artist almost to the level of a divine creator. 
If it be the gift of God, it is God's greatest gift; for through it God 
spake to man, and man speaks to God, in worship, prayer and medi- 
tation.'* It is the office of the skillful teacher, to unveil its hidden 
charms, to unfold its beauties, even as the genial springtime lifts 
the flowers into life and fragrance, that so, as through a garden of 
delights the child may come, by and by, to the golden fruitage, in the 
richness and fullness it may be made to yield. 

It is not at all strange that under the old systems of instruction, if 
indeed they may be called systems, in which words, abstract, dry and 
meaningless, usurped the place of ideas, grammar was thought to be 
among the "advanced studies; " so far advanced, that not one in a 
thousand had any hope of mastering it. In the light of a more • 
rational system, it will be found to be among the primary studies, 
progressively developing itself, and becoming the daily measure of the 
child^s attainment. Its practical use, and, indeed, we think some- 
what of its principles will keep pace with the pupil's experience, and 
be the expression of the pupil's knowledge. Currie not inaptly re- 
marks: *' The subjects of the child*s reading lessons, should be 
things with which he is familiar fropi his observations; " and we may 
add that all lessons of the primary school should, as far as practicable, 
enlist the interest and sympathy of the pupil. He should moreover, 
in conversation and in written exercises, be allowed to reproduce the 
lessons suggested by the teacher, and in systematic exercises to re- 
cast them, in forms of his own choosing. There must be first ideas, 
which the contact of the senses with objects has excited, or, as we 
say, which hnve been gleaned from experience; then the consideration 
of natural relation between these ideas, in the expression of such 
relation in spoken and written words, puts the child in possession of 
tome of the instruments of thought and expression, which, day by 
day, taking others to themselves enlarge his vocabulary, and increase 
the interest he has in questioning nature, and in seeking out her 
treasures. 

Children begin first with the names of things, and then consider 
their qualities, uses, capabilities, parts, etc., these to be fully discussed, 
written upon the slates, and made to serve the purpose of a reading 
lesson. We find in Miss Mayo's Manual of Elementary Instruction, 
some most valuable suggestions in this direction, which we give here- 
with as fully as our space will permit. 
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To this end oare must be taken that ideas communicated to the 
children are conveyed to them in appropriate terms, and that, when 
giying expression to their own thoughts, they do so in correct and 
appropriate language. 

In carrying out these objects, the following points deserve special 
attention : — 

1. All erroneous expressions made use of by the children should be 
immediately corrected, and the proper words fixed upon the mind by 
repetition. 

2. In the daily work of the schoolroom, all definitions of the mean- 
ing of words, and all descriptions of places, objects, or events, whether 
^^en by the teacher to the children, or elicted from them, should be 
clothed in simple and definite language, and fixed in the memory by 
repetition. 

S. The children should be trained to give complete answers to all 
<luestions which are put to them. Monosyllabic answers, as *'yes,'* 
a>iid *'no,'' should be rejected, except when they express all that can be 
said on the subject. 

The following exercises are given for the special use of children 
from six to eight years of age. 

EXBBCTSB I. 

To form sentences from given words, — (1) the name of an object, 

(^^ a word expressing quality, and (3) some part of the verb **to 
be.*' 

-P/a/i. — The children to name a number of objects, beginning, for 
^^ample, with those of the various articles of furniture, &c., in the 
room; the teacher to write these names under each other on the slate, 
''^^l^uiring the children to spell* each word as it is written, assisting 
®'" correcting when necessary. 

"Xhe children to be then required to say something regarding each 
obj^t, the teacher helping them to determine how far the terms 
tli^y apply are appropriate. The teacher to add these descriptions 
^^ the names already on the slate, and thus lead the children on to 
^^e formation of simple sentences f in their shortest form. A few 
©Samples follow: — 

^Children should be taught to pronouuce words at sight, tu^ wholes, aud afterward 
^ «pell phonically and by letters. — Er. 

t It is better to make the first exercise of this kind consist in uniting the names 
0^ quaUtiea {a$tumed) with the names of the things, as : Black ink, good boy, new 
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The ink is black. 

The slate is smooth. 

The form is long. 

That window is large. 

This pencil is sharp, ko. 
• The children should then read over the sentences, and be led to 
observe that each begins with a capital letter, and ends with a full 
stop ; the slate may then be turned away, and the class required to 
reproduce the lesson on their own slates, without its aid: when this 
has been done, the slate should be again referred to, that they may 
correct their exercises. 

When all the objects in the room have formed the subjects of such 
lessons, those in the playground, the street, or in the fields, may be 
resorted to, gradually extending the circle to more remote objects. 
At the least a dozen lessons of this description should be given. 

Exercise II. 

Tbe forming of contracted sentences. Of these there are two varie- 
ties: — 1. That in which different qualities are ascribed to one and the 
same object. 2. That in which the same quality is ascribed to vari* 
ous objects. . ^ 

First kind : — The describing an object by various qualities. 

Flan. — The teacher writes the name of some familiar object upon 
the school slate [blackboard], and calls upon the children to apply to it 
its various qualities, writing them down as they give them. The 
teacher should assist the children in determining the suitability or 
otherwise of the qualities suggested, and also in spelling the more 
difficult words. 

We may suppose a lesson in which the given name is ''paper.** 
It would present itself in some such form as this: — 

The paper is white. 
The paper is thin. 
The paper is smooth. 
The paper is pliable, &o. 

The teacher should next lead the children to notice that the word 
'*paper ' need be written only once, and that the four sentences may 
be contracted into one. Then the teacher, directed by the children, 
writes : — 



cap, etc. A second part of tliis exercise gives names of qualities, in list, for wLick 
the papils are to find ont appropriate objects, as sweet, bright, new, etc. The pnpil 
gives sweet apple, bright son, new book. — Kd. 
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*Taper is white, thin, smooth, and pliable.*' 
The children then read this over, and are lead to perceive the ne- 
cessity for commas in those places where the words "the paper is*' 
areommitted , and also the use of the word ''and** between the two 
last words of the sentence. Lastly, the slate is turned away, and the 
children reproduce and correct the lesson, as in the case of the former 
exercise. 

Second kind: — ^The same quality attributed to several objects. 
Flan, — A quality selected, sentences made, contracted, reproduced 
and corrected, as above. 

Glass is brittle. 

Chalk is brittle. ^ 

Coal is brittle. 
Glass, chalk, and coal are brittle. 
Iron is hard. 
Flint is hard. 
Glass is hitrd, &c. 
Iron, flint, and glass are hard. * 

The children to be led to notice the stops as before, and the change 
o{ the word ••is" for **are.** 

Exercise IH . 

An exercise on discrimination in the use of words. 

Select an object, say a tree, and let the children apply to it every 
descriptive term that they can think of as applicable to any tree, thus: 
A tree may be young, old, tall, short, graceful, stunted, withered, 
green, have, branching, large, small, smooth, gnarled, fruit-bearing, 
barren, upright, drooping, &c. 

Then let them select all the terms that might possibly be applied 
to any one tree, and thus draw out a description of two or more trees 
from the above list of attributes, thus : — 

The tree is young, small, graceful, green, and smooth; or. 

The tree is old, tall, large, branching, and fruit-bearing ; or, 

The tree is old, short, stunted, withered, gnarled, and barren. 

Subjects for these exercises : — Flower, man, monkey, house, sky, 
river, horse, mountain, book, water, an apple, &c. 

Exercise IV. 

Following the order in which a lesson on an object is usually given, 
we now take the verb *'Have ;" and the children are required to form 
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sentences, naming the parts of objects, and the number of those parts 
introducing that verb. 

1. To form sentences, describing the parts of objects, without re- 
ference to their number : — 

The tree has leaves. A bird has wings. 

The cow has feet, The cube has faces. 

2. Contracted sentences of this character: — 

The tree has leaves. 
The tree has roots, &c. 
The tree has branches. 
Contracted — The tree has leaves, roots and branches. The con- 
tracted form may be at once adopted, as its nature is understood from 

* previous exercises. 

8. Sentences in which the several parts of an object may be distin- 
guished by B word expressive of quality : — 

The cat has soft feet, 
The knife has a sharp point, 

• The cow has a long tail. 

4. Sentences in which the several parts of an object may be de- 
scribed by their number: — 

The cow has four feet. 
The cow has two horns. 
The cow has a tail, 

Contraeted — ^The cow has four feet, two horns, and a tail. 

The preceding exercises are confined to objects described as to their 
qualitiis hiii their parts, and only one example of each is given; but 
the teacher will, of course, take care that the children have as many 
as are necessary. We now proceed to sentences which include words 
expressing action or condition. As the vocabulary of the children at 
this stage is usually very limited, it is desirable to increase the stock 
of words at their command.* 

This may be done by writing out lists of the names of objects, and 
of words expressive of actions. Each list should be formed of words 
which may be arranged under some general head, itself familiar to 
the children, and thus the principle of association will be brought to 
the help of the memory. Rigid classification should be avoided, as 
well as the introduction of terms difficult of explanation. 

The children may be assisted in drawing up lists of words expres- 
sive of domestic and social relationships, of trades, occupations, and 



* Care must be taken, that each word used, is a sign to the child of a clearly de- 
fined idea. No abstract, meaningless words most ever be used. — Bd. 
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professions, or of the nanAes of quadrupeds, birds, fishes, and insects; 
trees, garden vegetables, fruits, grain; minerals, metals, and liquids; 
articles of clothinj^, household furniture, &c. By waj of variety, the 
children may be required to name the objects they have seen in the 
sky, in the field, or on the river; the various goods sold in a grocer's 
shop; the tools used by the carpenter, the shoemaker, or the smith. 

Similar lists of words descriptive of actions should be made, begin- 
ning with those describing the powers and capabilities of the several 
organs of the human frame : — 

The hand — open, shut, hold, catch, grasp, &c. 

The foot — stand, walk, run, stamp, dance, &c. ^ 

The mouth and voice — eat, drink, sip. speak, sing, &c. 

The eye and ear — look, stare, gaze, listen, hearken, &c. 

This may also be extended to acts of the mind, — as think, study, 
coDsider, invent, love, hate. 

Actions peculiar to specific trades and occupations — cut, stitch, 
sow. plough, reap, mow, bore, saw, &c. 

Actions characteristic*of certain animals — walk, trot, gallop, fly, 
swim, crawl, climb, &c. 

Sounds made by animals — sing, bark, neigh, low, bray, croak, hum, 
hiss, &c. 

Exercise V. 

Sentences containing words expressing action ; I. The subject and 
the action complete the sense. II. An additional word is required to 
complete the sense. III. Exercises on sentences of both these classes. 

I. Sentences containing a word expressive of an act which, with 
its subject, makes a complete and significant sentence :— 

Flan. — The teacher writes in column on the slate a list of words 
expressing actions,* as stand, walk, run. &c., and the children, with 
the assistance of the teacher, form these into sentences, by the addi- 
tion of the name of an object, animal, &c. The slate is then turned, 
and the children reproduce the exercise without help. 

Ist. Sentences where the subject and the action complete the 
sense : — 

The horso stands. 
The child sleeps. 

These exercises to be repeated, putting both the object and the act 
in the plural form : — 



* Better first give a list of objects, and let the pnpils name acts which these per- 
fions or^iDg8«do— -then as a second step proceed as here recommended. — Ed. 
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The horses stand. • 

The ohildren sleep. 
The acttoBs charaoteristic of animals, and the sounds they utter, 
will afford great rariety in these exercises:-— 

The fish swims. 
The bird flies. 
The frog croaks. 
The dog barks, &e. 
n. Sentences in which, besides the subject and the action, an ad- 
ditional word is required to complete the sense: — 

I hold — the pencil. 
He opens — the book. 
The children should be led to see the necessity for each additional 
word. 

Actions peculiar to trades or employments: — 

The gardener digs — ^the ground. 
The tailor cuts — the cloth. 
The carprater planes — ^tbe wood, &c. 
As a more extended exercise, the name of the instrument by whioh 
9M act is performed may be introduced into the sentence :^- 

The gardener digs the ground with a spade. 
The tailor cuts the cloth with scissors. 
The grocer weighs sugar with a pair of scales, &c. 
Words expressing quality may now be added to the subject or object, 
as,— 

The liith boys play. 
The bright sun is shining. 
The ffrongoU horse drew the Asaey waggon. 
Great rariety may be given to these lessons, and the attention and 
interest of the children well sustained, by leading ttiem to try to And 
out how many qualifying words may be added to a sentence, and the 
peculiar force of each. • • • 

[lift. Sentences in which the rerb to he, or any of the other attribu* 
tive (neuter) verbs is used, and requires after it an attribute and not 
the name of an object as, 

Grass is — green. 
Sugar is — sweet. 
The apple tastes — bitter. 
It sounds — loud. 
She looks sick. 
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John ia-^-ii good boy. 
He is^-a scholar. — Ed.] 

Exercise VI. 

In the exercises which follow, the children are led to observe and 
describe some of those circumstances which are connected with vari- 
ous actions, and so identified with them that the mention of one is 
often suggestive of another. For example » such sentences as. the 
fish swims, the worm crawls, the bird flies, which call up simulta- 
neously in the mind the ideas, in the water, on the ground, in the air. 

Combinations such as these are simple and readily understood; those 
of a more abstract nature should be avoided ; there should be no at- 
tempt to lead where the children can not follow. 

The children sit on the forms. 

Lions live in fbrests. 

Ships sail on the ocean. 

The leaves fall to the ground, &c. 
Sentences with phrases expressive of time: — 

The sun rises in the morning. 

We prepared our lessons last night. 

The birds sing in the morning. 

Dogs bark during the night, &;c. 

Sentences with words expressing the manner of performing an 

act: — 

The child walks slowly. The lion growls fiercely. 

The dog barks loudly. Jane writes neatly. 

As an example of the manner in which these lessons may be varied 
we give the following sentences, in which two or more of the preced- 
ing circumstances are expressed : — ' 

Flaee and maniMr.— The children sit quietly at the desks. 

TifM and manner. — The rain fell violently during the night. 

Time andplace, — The rooks rest all night on the trees.* 

* It may be well at this stage to lead the children to observe that every sentence 
Ib made ap of two parts, write a list of sentences : — 

Birds fly. 

Little birds fly swiftly. 

The pretty little birds fly swiftly through the air. 

The boy who studies will learn very rapidly. 

Let illostrations like the preceding be accompanied by such questioning as $hatt 
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This is, perhaps, as far as it is desirable to lead the children of 
primary school in such lessons as these. The subject may close with 
an example shovring the mode in which two or more of the preceding 
sets of exercises may be combined in the simple description of an ob- 
ject. The teacher need not, however, wait till the foregoing exer- 
cises have been finished before such examples are introduced. 

An apple, described as to its qualities, its sereral component parts, 
its mode of growth, and its uses, or as to any other simple fact con- 
nected with it. 

Exercises 1 and 2. An apple may be round, russet, smooth, juicy, 
odorous, wholesome, acid, and refreshing. 

Exercise 3. It has a stem, a rind, or outer coyering, a pulp Inside 
the peel, a core, and pips, or seeds. 

Exercise 4. It grows in orchards and gardens; it is sold at stalls in 
the streets, in fruit markets, at greengrocers* shops, and is used for 
making cider, as a table fruit, and for making apple pies. 

In working out such descriptions the children should be required 

to point out the value of each word, and to state what it adds to the 

description. 

Thus, 'in the preceding lesson, the word round describes the shape 

of the apple; the word russet, the color of it ; the word smooth, the 

nature of its surface; the word sweet, its taste; the word wholesome, 

the effects of it when eaten as food, &c. 

Treated in this way, the lesson becomes truly a lesson on language. 
The children learn to distinguish between the idea and the word re- 
presenting it. All who have taught the poor are aware of the limited 
nature of their vocabulary, and the necessity of reiterating lessons of 
this description. They are not so much required in teaching the 
children of the higher classes. 

Such a course of histruction on language, given in connection with 
objects, insensibly develops the perception of the nature of the prin- 
cipal words or parts of speech, probably better than could be done by 
lessons specially directed to that object. It only remains now that the 
teacher bring the subject of classification directly before the children. 
This may be best done by leading them to analyze a few of their own 



bring out clearly the principle, and follow this with exercises, oral and written. 
Giveyirw parts of sentences, the papils being required to produce second parts, and 
vUt verta. Take a very simple sentence, and let the pupils expand it at pleasure. 
This will give facility in the use of language, and aid directly in composition. —Kd. 
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lessons, arranging the words into namei^ u>ord% expruting actions, 
^liiies, relations, kc. When this has been done, the teacher may 
communicate the grammatical names of nouns, verbs, adjectives, as 
introductory to more methodical lessons on grammar.* 

Such a course of teaching also prepares the mind for grammatical 
analysis. 



ARITHMETIC No. 2. 

In a former article, we laid down some of the leading principles to 
be observed in teaching arithmetic. The limits of a magazine article 
necessarily preclude specific details ; but we hope to be able to make 
such suggestions, as we proceed, as will aid the young teacher, in con- 
nection with what judicious text books will suggest, in the rational 
methods of teaching this most interesting, practical and useful study. 

Fractions. — The first step in *' fractions" is to present an object, 
as an apple, which may be separated into two equal parts, the pupil 
being taught to name each part one-half; then into three parts — one* 
third ; four parts — one-fourth, etc. ; in each case proceeding as in 
whole numbers, with exercises combining and separating. The terms 
hal/^ thirds fourth, as yet are only symbols of the kind of units upon 
which we are operating, the names suggesting, incidentally, compar- 
ative values, and standing for the number of parts of each kind 
which will re-compose the unit. At this stap:e the pupil must be 
made entirely familiar with such forms and processes as ^ of 6 is 3 ; 
^ of 12 is 4 ; ^ of 35 is 7, etc. This is only another reading of the 
multiplication table. 

The second step embraces the comparison with each other of dif- 
ferent fractional units, the denominator in each being the sign of com- 
parative value, through the unit. Thus, if an apple be divided into two 
parts, one part is one-half; if into four, one part is one-fourth. 

In an apple, there are, then, two halves, or four-fourths, and in 
half of an apple there are two-fourths. Illustrate fully, and see that 
every pupil understands the relation. Proceed in the same way with 
other fractional units whose denominators are multipliers or divisors, 
one of the other. In this and in the preceding step give simple prob- 
lems until entire familiarity with the methods is secured. Let the 
pupils practice writing fractions from dictation. 

* W« prefer deferririg the etymologj to a later period, as will be indicated in our 
next. — Ed, 
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DsNOBONATB NtTiCBERS. — No child flhould erer be eet at work, «( 
inUio, to commit to memory the denominate tables; but the teacher 
must lead to correct notions of the ralues and relations of the di£forent 
units, by presenting objects that represent them, and that create the 
necessity for different standards of the same kind. Thus, when we 
measure small magnitudes, (linear) we use the inch, when larger, (as 
the length of a room) too many inches would be required, and we 
adopt a new unit, the foot, which is equal iu value to twelire of the 
former, etc. In the geometrical units, of length, surface, volume and 
angular measure, the pupil should draw figures on the slate and 
blackboard, and guess the sizes of objects, verifjring by actual meas- 
urement. We need not say that every primary school room should 
be Airnished with simple apparatus, illustrating so far as possible, the 
use of all the tables; — indeed apparatus can better be dispensed with 
in advanced studies than in the elements with which children deal. 
If you can provide for but one class, let the students in natural phil- 
osophy do as best they may, whilst you supply the children with 
everything requisite to pleasant and profitable study. 

In the primary studies, there is little attempt at logical reasoning. 
The faculties of the pupils are not mature enough for scientific classi- 
fication, and facts and mechanical processes for the most part claim 
attention. Y et too much attention can not be bestowed by the teacher 
in inducing correct forms of speech on the part of the pupils ; and the 
habit of orderly arrangement or even of logical relation may be in 
some measure secured, even before the child understands the law that 
underlies them. Thus : in finding the value of four feet, in inches, 
the order of relation is : 

1 foot 12 inches, 

4 feet (12 X 4) = 48 inches 

not, "since there are 12 inches in one foot, in 4 feet there are, etc.,** 
which would give the form : 

12 inches 1 foot 

4 feet 48 inches ; 

which is, to say the least, loose and slovenly. 

An important element to be incorporated into the exercise in pri- 
mary arithmetic, as indeed, in any recitation, is that critical atten- 
tion by each member of the class, which can be secured in the highest 
degree only by investing the subject with interest, and which under 
the direction of the teacher makes each pupil an instructor, whilst 
every member is benefited by the whole exercises, and not by such 
part alone as is addressed to him in question or explanation, or 
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elicited from him in recitation. It may not be amiss to state here a 
few of the appliances that will aid in the study of primary arithmetic. 

1. Marbles, pebbles, beans, com, or any small objects to be used in 
(xmiiting and combinations. Bits of card-board (say an inch or two 
inches square) may serre a good purpose; and if of different colors, so 
miioh the better. 

2. The common (or rather ttn-common) coins to illustrate the 
tables of money. 

3. Measures of length — one inch, two inches, three inches, 6 inches 
and one foot long — the last to have the scale of inches and parts of 
inches. Add to these various other measures, regular and irregular, 
the yard, a string one rod long, etc. 

4. Units of surface, of card-board, as the square inch, square 
foot with inch scales, etc. 

5. The cubic inch, and other cubes, circles of card-board, semi- 
circles, weights, and various measures of capacity (volume). 

No one*at all conversant with the science of arithmetic has failed 
to notice its very close dependence in many of its principles and pro- 
cesses, upon • geometry : an acquaintance, therefore, with some of the 
simplest leading facts in geometry, would seem to be necessary in 
order to give the key to arithmetic — not, perhaps, in the ideal sense 
in which the advanced student discusses geometrical properties, but 
of actual forms, and magnitudes, and the terms and definitions that 
are used in connection with them. Ideas of lines, angles, surfaces, 
volume, — the triangle, rectangle, circle, cube, and their more evi- 
dent properties may be very easily developed, and made intelligible 
to the youngest children in our common schools. Of this, however, 
we prefer to treat more specifically hereafter. 

We may here venture the suggestion that the Equation as an 
instrument in the mathematics (not in its transcendental, but in its 
practical use), belongs to arithmetic as well as to algebra ; and in its 
proper use may be made not only to serve practical purposes of oper- 
ation, but to exhibit important laws of relation. It has its symbol 
in 4 + 2 = 6, or 4 X 3 = 12, as well as in a -(- 6 = c, and all the 
axioms that are connected with its use in algebra or geometry, hold 
with equal force, and are of equal application in arithmetic. 

In our next, we purpose giving some suggestions touching the rela- 
tion of analytical formulae and discussions in arithmetic, especially 
when these formulae and processes are confined to oral exercises. 
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A TALK ABOUT THE TEACHING OF NATURAL SCIENCE. 

It is pleasant to see the current setting strongly in favor of the 
more general study of natural science, in our schools and our homes. 
It is pleasant, because it is a movement in the right direction, and one 
which will incalculably promote the interests of education. It is a 
tendency toward the gaining of that knowledge which is of most 
worth, instead of that which is of the least worth. 

Natural science should have a prominent place in our common 
school education. A few years ago, hardly any attention was given 
to it, even in our High Schools. It formed a subordinate part of 
the collegiate curriculum, but was scarcely admitted into any lower 
grade of our educational system. Even in some of our best High 
Schools, at the present time, these studies are crowded into the last 
year of the course, whe'n little time can be devoted to them. They 
are but just beginning to be recognized as appropriate studies for Gram- 
mar and Primary Schools. Their general introduction into these low- 
er grades of schools will be brought about only very gradually and 
against much obstinate opposition on the part of school committees, and, 
in some cases, of teachers also. All reforms that deal with wide-spread 
and time-honored evils, are slow in their progress. Then, again, many 
who would readily admit natural science into our common schools, if 
there were room for it under the present system, are not willing to 
make room for it by giving up studies which, though worse than use- 
less, have been considered from time immemorial necessary parts of 
a common school education; for instance, **that intensely stupid cus- 
tom," as Herbert Spencer calls it, ** of teaching grammar to children.'* 

The *' Object Lesson System,'* as it is called, is to a great extent 
only another phase of this same reform ; or rather, as a rational 
mode of teaching, it naturally leads to the selecting of the right things 
to be taught. Starting with the truth, that books should be secondary 
and supplementary, that they are indirect means of gaining knowledge 
to be used only when direct means fail, it aims to give **not second- 
hand facts but first-hand facts.*' It seeks to present truths in the 
concrete rather than the abstract, and thus suggest the exchange of 
grammar and political geography for natural history and botany. The 
system is the right one, the only rational one, and is destined in the 
end to revolutionize our whole routine of early training. Meanwhile, 
the good time coming is unluckily put farther off by the stupidity of 
those who only half understand Ihe system, but nevertheless make a 
hobby of it. 

Since it must probably be a long while before natural science be- 
comes established as an essential and a prominent part of our pri* 
mary course of study, parents must make it a part of the home educa- 
tion of their children. Every true teacher will aid them in the work, so 
far as the restraints of an absurd system will allow him to do. Indi- 
rectly, if not directly, he may do a great deal in the right direction, 
in spite of the system. 
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Home training in natural science may begin very early, earlier 
than school training should ever begin; unless, possibly, on the 
Kindergarten plan. We have been surprised at the amount that a 
child two years and a halt old will learn about natural objects, if he 
is only led to use his powers of observation ; and this, be it under- 
stood, without being urged to take a single step that he is not eager 
to take. The exercise should always be a pleasurable one, and he 
should never be compelled, or persuaded, to continue it a moment 
longer than he enjoys it. One should even avoid explaining to him 
things which he wishes to know, if the explanation is beyond his 
comprehension and will only lead him to puzzle his brain to no pur- 
pose. Direct his attention to things that he can see or find out for 
himself, and you will be astonished at the quickness with which he 
learned to compare, to recognize analogies and contrasts, to general- 
ize, and to classify. 

The earliest studies of this kind should be of the objects themselves ; 
bat it is w^ll, we think, at a very early period, to give the child pic- 
tares, and let him compare them with the objects. It is wonderful 
how soon he understands what a picture is ; not the thing itself, nor 
another thing like it — as a solid image is — but a mere representation 
of it on a plain surface. It is wonderful, too, how keen the little 
eyes are to discern a familiar object, howevar minute and indistinct 
a part of the picture it may be. Ask a child two years old to point 
out a cat. a dog, or a hen, which you yourself can hardly distinguish, 
and he does it at once. 

But, if you let the child have pictures, be sure that they are good 
ones — true to nature and well executed. If they are colored, all the 
better, provided the coloring is truthful. Most of the wood cuts in 
books for children are wretched carricatures of the objects they pre- 
tend to represent. For children of all ages, better no pictures at all 
than poor ones. There is no excuse for resorting to poor ones, in 
these days when the advance in wood engraving, in lithography, 
chromo-lithography, and kindred arts, and in photography has put 
really beautiful pictures within the reach of the poorest. The little 
photograph which you can buy for a shilling, reproduces with micro- 
scopic fidelity the choicest engraving or the most exquisite sculpture. 
The stereoscope for which you pay a dollar or two. is a magic glass 
through which you may look upon the lovliest landscapes of far-off 
lands, delineated by the very sunbeams that once illuminated them. 
For half a dollar you can purchase a dozen delicately colored litho- 
graphs, like those published by Prang & Co., of Boston, almost as 
finely finished as if they had been painted, one by one, with the 
artist's pencil. Humming-birds and butterfiies, like winged blossoms 
of varied hue ; the fairest flowers of field and garden, so true to nature 
that you miss nothing of their native perfection but their fragrance; 
and wood-mosses and lichens, with their tiny but brilliantly tinted 
cups and shields; — such are the subjects of these cheap and charming 
series of card-pictures. Those of White Mountain scenery and other 
landscapes are by no means equal in merit to those which we have 
mentioned. The birds, floii'crs, and mosses we commend to parents 
as presents for their children, and to teachers as *' rewards of merit " 
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for their pupils. For this latter purpose they are infinitely preferable 
to the gaudy and meaningless things generally used. They would 
both awaken an interest in the study of nature, and, by ministering 
in the best possible manner to the child's lore for the beautiful, tend 
to the cultivation of a pure taste. If we were acquainted with the 
publishers, we would suggest to them to print an edition of these 
cards eiqpressly for this purpose. 

One of the evidences of an increasing taste for the study of natu* 
* ral science in the home and in th9 school, is the rapid increase in the 
number of books on the subject. A few years ago, it was not easy 
to find books on botany and zoology which you would be willing to 
put into the hands of children, either for study at school or for read- 
ing at home. It is some ten years ago, that we wanted a tezt^book 
on natural history for a class of pupils twelve or thirteen years old* 
We looked at the two or three then published in the country, but 
could not makeup our mind to try any of them, '^Agassiz and 
Gould's Zoology " had just appeared, and for older scholars was as 
good a book as we could desire; and nothing better, covering the 
same ground, has since appeared. It deserves, however, a better 
class of illustration. The only other good book. Ware's edition of 
Smellie's '* Philosophy of Natural History," which we had studied 
with the greatest delight when ourself a school-boy, was behind the 
times in many respects, utterly destitute of illustrations, and hardly 
adapted to pupils so young. It is but just to say that the new revised 
and illustrated edition of this work, published a year or two ago, is a 
model textbook. We have never known a more thorough *'revi* 
sion " of an elementary book on natural science, and only one as 
thorough — the recent re-editing of *• Youman's Chemistry." Revi- 
sion is too often confined to the title-page, with perhaps a little tin- 
kering here and there in the body of the book ; just enough to make 
the old thing pass for new, with the least possible sacrifice of stereo- 
type plates. It is rarely a conscientious re-making of the whole 
work, without regard to expense, whether of labor on the author's 
part or of money on the publisher's. 

In Botany, too, it was not easy, ten years ago, to find a book for 
young scholars, well written and well illustrated. We met with 
nothing at all suited to the wants of our common schools, or of the 
youngest classes of our high schools, until the publication of Gray's 
'*How Plants Grow," which is as nearly perfect in its way as an ele- 
mentary text-book well could be. And not merely for school use 
would we recommend it. It is precisely the book which any person 
should take up, who wishes to acquire, without the aid of a teacher, 
the great principles of the science, and to use them in the study of 
leaf and blossom, as he meets with them in his every-day walks-— 
just enough of the science to open to the lover of nature on'j of her 
most delightfiil provinces, and to direct him therein until the widen- 
ing horizon of the boundless field, and the ever-increasing throng of 
strange and beautiful things which he meets, make him feel the need 
fotfuUer knowledge nnd further guidance. 

We believe that there would be more students in the natural sci-* 
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ences — out of school, we mean — if those who hare a natural taste 
for such studies and who attempt to pursue them, did not get hold of 
the wrong books. They naturally take the larger works — if not 
the largest, certainly not the smallest — and they find so much pre- 
liminary drudgery in the definitions, and nomenclature, and all that 
sort of thing, so much dull work before there can be any pUy, that 
yery likely they give up in disgust or despair. Now the smallest 
books, provided, of course, that they are what elementary books 
ought to be, are just the ones they should have taken, leaving the 
bigger ones until they feel the need of them and know how to use 
them. 

Suppose you have a liking for Botany, for instance. Tou love 
flowers, and would be glad to know how they grow — how the lily 
of the field, without spindle or loom, arrays itself more richly than 
the royal Solomon — how, by the magic of vegetable chemistry, the 
coarse, black earth is transmuted into thousand forms of beauty and 
fragrance. Get the great works on the subject — as Charney did, in 
the exquisite French (yet most «n-French) romance of Pieciola^ to 
study out the name of the flower which sprang up in the court of his 
prison, and whose sweet ministry led the misanthropic atheist to 
recognize his true relations to God and man — and, like Charney, 
you'll soon throw aside the tomes, weary and disappointed; resolv- 
ing, perhaps, to love the flowers henceforth as the child loves them, 
indififerent to the mystery of their birth and growth. But, on the 
other hand, take up the little book of which we have been speaking, 
learn what it can teach you, and apply it as fast as you learn it, in 
the interpretation of *' God s leafy book,*' and if you do not, by and 
by, become a botanist, it will be because you were self-deluded at 
the start — did n*t really love the flowers, and would never, under 
any circumstances, learn their lovely lore. 

If you would have your children begin the study of Botany earlier 
than they could well use ** How Plants Grow," — and the earlier the 
better, — we commend to you Hooker's *• Child's Book of Nature" 
as an introductory text-book, or as a guide in oral teaching. For 
home instruction it is admirable. Parents who would fain teach 
their children about plants, but do not know how, will find it the 
very book they need. The author begins with the simplest and most 
obvious facts in regard to flowers, and goes on, step by step, consid- 
ering the fruit, seed, leaf, and root, until at last he reaches, by natu- 
ral progression, the circulation of the sap, and other topics which 
seem, at first view, above the childish comprehension, but which are 
easily understood when approached by this gradually ascending path. 
Indeed, the child may thus learn perfectly some parts of the science 
which often are not thoroughly mastered in the botanical studies of 
maturer years. 

The same author has written a child's book on '* Chemistry," 
which might well follow the '' Book of Nature" in the juvenile cur- 
rieulum. Teachers who are not allowed, or who do not desire, to 
use it as a class-book, will find it very suggestive of subjects and 
experiments, if they wish now and then to give their pupils a little 

11 
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lecture, or *|talk/' on Chemistry, with an insignificant duilay tot 
materials and apparatus. 

Very good books to put into the hands of children are the^* Child^s 
Picture Book of Quadrupeds/' the •* Picture Book of Bird*." and 
that of. the '* Sagacity of Animals." The pictures are the best we 
have seen in a juvenile book on these subjects, beii^g yery truthful 
and spirited in drawing and admirably cut eh the wood. There are, 
doubtless, many other excellent little books *ot' the kind which we 
haye not seen, or which do not occur to us as we write. A friend 
tells us that *' Pleasent Pages for Young People," noticed in the last 
number of the Teacher , is a capital thing in its way. We haye not 
seen the book, but have full confidence in his estimate of it. 

There are many books which are excellent collateral reading foir 
young students in natural science. Some of these introduce the prin- 
ciples of the science in a more familiar and more attractive form than 
the text-book studied at school, and suggest many experiments at 
once very pretty and yory practicable, which are not likely to be- 
performed at school. Hence they lead the young philosopher to eoh- 
nect what he learns with his every-day life, and to form the habit of 
6t)serying and experimenting for himself. Such is W. C. Richard'^ 
••Harry's Vacation, or Philosophy at Home," a revised edition of 
which has been published within a few weeks; and in which, by th^ 
by, there is much to encourage the young in the study of English lite- 
rature as well as of natural philosophy. Such are Mayhew's '* Peas- 
«nt Boy Philosopher/' founded on the life of Ferguson, and *' The 
7'onders of Science, or Toung Humphrey Davy," by the same author. 
Such, too, ar<? the "Boy's Play-Book of Science," and "Play-Book of 
Metals," by Prof. Pepper, whose optical " Ghost " has made such a 
sensation on both sides of the Atlantic. These are the best books of 
th^ir class that we have seen, and we wonder that some of our pub* 
fishers do not pirate — that is. reprint them^ as our theatrical mana- 
gers have sto'en the ** Ghost." They are rich in the results of the* 
latest scient.fic research, and many teachers may learn a good deal 
frum them. The illustraticns are remarkably good, not unfrequently 
spiced with a little humor, for which, since we get a taste of it now 
and then, in the text, we give the author credit, rath( r than the ar- 
tist. Prof. Pepper, we are sure, is as genial as he is learned, and 
loves fun as well as physics. For the sake of our young people we 
should be glad to see an American edition of his books, though the 
English editions arc well worth what they cost, even at the present 
rates of exchange. 

Other books • f this class are devoted rather to the history of ph^si- 
eal science. Such are **The History of Wonderful Inventions," in 
which the chapters on the thermometer, the barometer, the telescope, 
the microscope, the steam-engine, gas-light, and the electric telegraph, 
are especially interesting and instructive; and Timb's ** Stories of 
Inventors and Discoveries in Science and the Useful Arts;*' both 
excellent reproductions of the English originals, engravings and all. 
There are several other books of wliich we wished to speak in this 
connection, but wo must let them lie on the table till another day. 
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The mieroieop$ is a most iralual^le aid in this early tiiainiog in nat- 
ural science. *' But few of us,'' jou say at once, ** can afford to buy 
a microfliQope ; " and you think, of course, of an outlay of thirty or 
forty doliajTS as the l^ast that will give you even a tolerable instru- 
ment. But what if we tell you that you can get a really good one 
for. ^100 dollars ? For that small sum you caii buy the *' Craig Micro- 
scope," 80 called, which for t^e practical purposes of common peo- 
ple •— not professional "microscopists — is verily all that it claims to 
be. We have tested il; pretty thoroughly, and " speak that, we do 
know.*' 

We had seen, for a year or more, in the papers, the advertisement 
of this Craig M^^oscope, " magnifying one hundred diameters, etc., 
etc.,*' and had set it down as. a peculiarly transparent humbug. The; 
picture of the instrument seemed to be a sort of parody of a compound, 
microscope, which made its pretensions only the more laughably pre- 
posterous. Even when we saw in i^ city shop-window whole stacks 
^f bright blue paper boze?, each containi^g 9ne of these wonderful 
instruments, we deemed it a waste of time to step in and satisfy our- 
self by actual inspection that it was u piserable imposition. It was 
quite by chance that vfe did lop^ at o^e, a few weeks a^o, at the 
house Qt a friend, and, much to our surprise, found it as simple and 
efficient as it was cheap. It is a ** simple,'* or '* single,*' microscope 
— not a ** compound *' one — of new and quite ingenious construction. 
The compound microscope in all cases, and the simple, unless of low 
magnifying power, require no little skill and patience on tbe part of 
the observer; but this instrument demands neither skill nor experi- 
ence and a little time or patience. With a little instruction, a child 
eight years old may soon become an expert in its management. The 
lens is placed directly upon the object to be viewed, whether *< moun- 
ted '' or not, without any adjustment of focus. If you are examining 
liquids, you hare only to put a minute drop on the underside of the 
lens, and it is ready for your eye. 

Objects properly mounted for the instrument can be obtained at 
small cost; a dozen for a dollar and a half. It is well to have a doz- 
en or more of these, especially such as you could not readily prepare 
yourself. They are always ready for use when you can not conveni- 
ently find anything else to show the children; and the little people 
never weary of seeing them, ev- n for the hundredth time. A young 
friend of ours, scarcely four years old, rarely comes into the library 
without teasing to *' look through the microscope.'' If we are ** too 
busy,'' he pleads for **just one" sight — the butterfly's tongue or 
wing-dust, the fly's foot, the bit of wasp's wing, or the saw-fly's 
saws. He enjoys it so intensely, that we are often tempted to pro- 
long the **show,'' even if we have t«» work a little faster or later to 
make up for it ; and so we go on, dissecting flies and gnats with cam- 
bric needles, and exhibiting their feet, and jaws, and eyes, and an- 
ienna; or, with vengeful satisfaction, catch a mosquito and deprive 
him (or Aer, since it is the females that torment us,) of the long, 
keen lances which have been plunged into our flesh so ruthlessly. 

One word, by the way, about a class of mounted objects, of which 
you should have at least one or two specimens. We mean microsco- 
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pic photographs. These are interesting, not only as testing the 
power of the instrument, but as showing how infinitesimally small 
and yet how marvellously perfect is the picture painted by the pencil 
of light. In the centre of a bit of glass, you can just discern^ with 
the naked eye, a spot such ns you may make by lightly touching the 
point of a lead pencil to paper. Put it under the lens, and you read 
the Lord's Prayer, or the Declaration of Independence, the letters 
very small, though magnified ten thousand times superficially, but 
clear and distinct; or the Greek Slave stands before you, as fault- 
lessly beautiful as in the marble of Crawford; or the tiny speck ex- 
pands into Canova's Graces, lovingly entwined in a lovely group. 

But it would take a whole "talk'* like this rambling one — al- 
ready too long for your patience, we fear — to tell what you may do 
with one of these cheap instruments. Of course, there are things 
that you can not do. You have not a variety of magnifying powers, 
you can not mount your objects in the "opaque" way, nor examine 
certain classes of *' transparent " objects, nor do divers other things 
that would be possible with a fifty dollar or five hundred dollar com- 
pound microscope. But if you do not get a rich dividend of enjoy- 
ment and instruction in return for your ttoo dollars, we are very willing 
that you should blame us for tempting you to a foolish investment.— 
Mass. Teacher. 
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THE TEACHER AS A TALKER. 

1. He should be an easy one. Of all men he most needs fluency of 
speech. A few disagreeable twitchings of face and sawings of hands 
have nearly destroyed my interest in the utterance of one of the best 
thinkers I have ever known. Much more difficult ia it, then, for the 
young mind to maintain an interest in the talking of the teacher who 
has to labor to work even the most common-place thoughts into 
words! What sorer infliction anywhere than a hard speaker? Is 
not the wonder that the young pupils stand as well as they do, 6e- 
laboring with words? 

The most prudent teacher must talk much, and physically to talk 
easily, is of no slight importance. 

2. The teacher should be a rea ^7/ speaker; a minute man in the 
use of verbal expletives — not merely or principally in the enunciation 
of theories in the great assemblies where pedagogues congregate, but 
before his daily classes. His mind and tongue should be set like the 
most delicate hair-trigger; he should be able to bring down mental 
birds as they flit by, *'on the wing." 

3. A forcible talker the teacher should surely be, and to be such he 
must be clear. This is the most important quality in any speaker's 
style; how doubly needful in that of him who deals with young undis- 
ciplined minds! And to speak clearly wc must think clearly. A 
wonderful reflex influence speaking and thinking have upon eacht)ther. 
Clear streams do not flow in muddy channels ; and if you and I cannot 
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use language to make a pupil **see"some point, should we not inquire 
if the root of the matter is really in us! Why do our public men say 
they *'can*t talk to children?*' Not because their great ideas can not 
be compressed enough to enter juvenile minds, but because such minds 
will be interested in nothing but good and char sense. 

A clear, forcible style must also be terse. Every word in a sen- 
tence is either a burden or a support. And, like a chaste pillar for 
beauty or strength, every proposition should bear no needless weight. 
'*Who is this that darkeneth council with words without knowledge ?" 
I suppose the truth must be told, the answer must be given — the care- 
less teacher. When I hear a speaker make a most excellent point* 
and then, instead of stopping, continue to qualify the first or make 
another, until both are spoiled, I think of a painter, who, wanting 
just to touch some lineament of an already finished picture, finishes 
it, indeed, as I could — by dropping his brush upon its face. How 
much harder it is to know when to stop talking than how to begin ! 
But the forcible, successful teacher must be earnest » Hear the best 
authority on this subject: Clearness, force, earnestness, are the 
qualities which produce conviction in minds of any age. If a teacher 
stops to take one gape, when attempting to illustrate some thought, 
be assured, meanwhile, his pupils will take two. A teacher's soul 
must be in the work, or it will not breathe forth in his words. Ah ! 
we love the calm self-possession of the good disciplinarian, but never 
would we have it purchased at the price of that enthusiasm which 
fires up its possessor, even before his little audience. 

4. An eloquent talker; and this is what we must be. if successful. 
Tes, let the law sprig laugh, and the young divine sneer at the thought 
of eloquent tones issuing from the schoolmaster's desk. The man 
who can stand daily before the piercing eyes and plastic minds of 
children, and feel not interest enough in the truth he is presenting, 
or in the welfare of his immortal charge, to rouse in his breast some 
eloquent fire, has no soul for eloquence. 

5. A discreet talker — not a long, random declaim er. Truth, per- 
tinent truth and fact, will form tile basis of all eloquence — its limit 
will be utility. No man more than the teacher needs to know just 
when to speak, what to say, how to say it, or (hardest of all) when 
to stop. Judgment, judgment is the great thing in every business of 
life. I would give more for some generals who have handled one 
regiment, in one battle, than for some others who have spent two 
score years in military life. Far are we from despising all proper 
and needful aids to any profession. We feel too sensibly the need of 
them in our own ; but yet, we do not believe that unless nature has 
instituted certain faculties in a man, and giveu him certain normal 
principles, all exotics planted by institutes and watered by normal 
schools will bear little fruit. 

I have little patience with those who speak of that quality as the 
only one the teacher need possess. A wooden man is patient, or at 
least insensible. But the teacher, without tremendous energy behind 
his patience, is a poor affair. Upon how many and various things 
the teacher must decide ! and the decision, too, must be instant. When 
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should come thd gentle reproof, when the kind word of encottragemeiit 
when the stinging sarcasm, when the stem command? 

And do not suppose we think the teacher should be continually 
lecturing his pupils, either on morals or class studies. 0, fhe/Knoer 
of nUfiCB, the for(>e of a motion or a look! — the pressure of a quiet, 
self-reliant reserve, force upon a school. We envy, at least we would 
emulate, the power of the man who is so completely ihaster of himself 
that the worst school can draw from him no word of irritation, whose 
,true dignity apd self-respect a legion of bad boys could not disturb. 
Such a one may strike'lf occasf6n requires, but will iiever scold. 

Fellow-teachers, if you forget all my words, remember those of 
teachers inspired. 

"He that ruleth his own spirit is mightier than he that ruleth a 
city." Such a one will rule others. **Words, fitly spoken, are like 
apples of gold in pictures of silver.'* If there be any place where 
such ''pictures" should be hung, it is in the school room, and the 
teacher is to btfng them there. ''For every idle word that men speak, 
ithey shall be called to give an account thereof in the day of judg- 
ment.*' How great the responsibility, then, of him whose every word 
is echoed in scores of young hearts. — Pupil Teacher, 
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ENGLISH OPINIONS OF EDUCATION IN AMERICA. 

While looking over the pages of an English Educational Magazine, 
published during the year 1863, my attention was attracted by an 
article entitled "Education in America,** signed " M. E. M. Jones,'* 
the lady who had spent a year in this country for the purpose of in* 
troducing into the schools here an English system of elementary in- 
struction. The following extracts from that article may afford your 
readers some idea of our educational appearance when viewed through 
English eyes: 

"The external framework of^he common schools is more com- 
plete in the state of New York than in this -country [England]. The 
early teaching is, however, by no means so efficient — the foundation 
is bad, and it follows that the superstructure shows this at every 
successive stage. ♦ * ♦ ♦ ♦ 'Object teaching,* as commonly 
carried out in the United States, appears to consist in the giving of 
miscellaneous information on any object which happens to be taken 
up. These lessons are not adapted, as in this country, to call out 
the perceptive faculties, thus forming a habit of observation, and ex- 
citing interest in the worlds of Nature and of Art; nor is there any 
system of questions well framed, so as to exercise the reason on what 
has been before observed, and thus strengthen the reflective facul- 
ties. The aim of their 'object teaching * may have been to fumUh 
the mind ; assuredly they could not form it, ♦ • • * 

"There are, in the different states, metropolitan schools, which 
some are disposed to think a sufficient substitute for training insti- 
tutions. Here the teaching and discipline are presented at the high- 
est standard at present known and recognized by the community; and 
the teachers employed are supposed to be the best that can be ob- 
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taioed. persons wishing to become teachers in the elementary and 
other schools are at liberty to attend these state normal schools, to 
observe how these are conducted ; and such persons are often called 
on» in the lower schools, to assist the principal teacher. As many of 
these future teachers haye previously completed their education as 
scholars in the upper schools, no doubt they make some progress; but 
I could not ham that the attendance toas, in any respect, compulsory, 
or for any definite period^ or that any special instructions^ either in 
the art or practice of teaching, were given, ♦ ♦ • ♦ • I must 
not omit to state that in several of the metropolitan schools in 
America isolated plans for teaching geography and other subjects 
may be found, which I trace to the introduction, though unacknow- 
ledged, of Pestalozzian principles. It is in Oswego, however, and its 
offishoot, Trenton, that these principles are now fully exemplified by 
corresponding plans." 

In a later number of the same magazine, in a report of the anni- 
versary of the ** Home and Colonial Society," the Rev, E, Garbet 
uses the following language in reference to education in this country: 

**It is a subject of congratulation to find that you are spreading 
these principles abroad — to find that God has been pleased to open 
the heart of the great American continent, now rocked from end to 
end by civil war, to receive the great principles on which you con- 
duct primary education. [Hear, hear.] 

**We have all felt, I am sure, great admiration for the American 
character — I know I have for many years — for its indomitable en- 
ergy, its strength of purpose, its pliancy and capacity of intellect, and 
its inventive powers. The mode in which America has passed with- 
in a comparatively short period, through national infancy and boy- 
hood into national manhood, is one of the wonders of history. But 
at the same time no one can fail to see great faults in the American 
character. And this touches us the more because the chief faults are 
the Englishman's virtues run mad; they are simply the excess, arising 
firom a want of self-control, of those great qualities which, after all, 
have been, in the providence of God, the nerve and spring of our 
English race. [Hear, hear]. 

*'Who can have read any book, giving accurate details of American 
life, without being struck by its extravagance ; everything running to 
extremes, the want of self-control, the want of that true dignity of 
man which consists in knowing the centre of our own strength and 
the centre of our own weakness, and in bringing the lower and weak- 
er parts of our nature into subordination to the higher and nobler 
parts? [Hear, hear.] Now, we find in this report the real secret of 
all this — there has been no primary education in America, nothing 
worthy of the name, 

**Tou now find, from the statement of your own agent, that education 
kis only begun after the age of six, a period when the more promi- 
nent parts of the character have generally been fixed. Moreover, it 
appears that after this age the education given is very defective. 
Even the object lessons are not like the process of examination, ob- 
servation and comparison tauglit here ; developing and strengthening 
as it does the faculties of the children, and teaching them to discrim- 
inate and tf> drajw oorrectooaolusians from what is preseated to their 
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senses. All this is absent in America; and I do think that God is 
putting great honor upon this institution by allowing it to plant in 
that part of the world the leaven of an education which maj silently 
but surety produce the greatest results in the character of the 
American people. [Cheers.] Not only in America proper — I mean 
in the United States — but in California, also, is there a desire 
evinced for the adoption of the system of this institution.'* 

What ignorant, benighted heathen we must appear in the eyes of 
the English people! Would it not be the means of bestowing a great 
blessing upon the world if England would send us a few missionary 
teachers? But it might be unfortunate. for themselves, judging from 
statements made concerning the state of primary education in Eng- 
land by Joseph Kay, Esq., a brother of Sir James Eay Shuttleworth, 
whose name is familiar in connection with the most prominent edu- 
cational reforms in England. Mr. Joseph Kay was commissioned by 
the Senate of Cambridge University to travel through Western Europe 
and England, to examine the comparative social and educational con- 
dition of the poorer classes of the different countries. 

In contrast with English opinions of education in America we will 
quote facts* from this thoroughly informed and reliable Englishman 
relative to the condition of education in his own country : 

•'About one'half of OUT poor can neither read nor write, have never 
been in any school, and know little, or positively nothing, of the doc- 
trines of the Christian religion, of moral duties, or of any higher 
pleasures than beer or spirit drinking and the grossest sensual indul- 
gence. • • • * But what is the intelligence of the partially in- 
atructid half of our poorer classes? It is miserable, They can, per- 
haps, read and write, and they know something of the scriptures; but 
that is all that the greatest part of even the instructed half under- 
stand. By far the greatest part of this partially instructed class know 
nothing of geography, nothing of the history of their country, nothing of 
science, nothing of the natural phenomena around them, and nothing of 
the laws by which they are governed, 

♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ ««^ majority of the poor children who go to school are 
instructed either by poor ignorant women, who just know how to 
read, write and cipher, or by poor men of the lowest attainments, who 
have taken to school*management because they are fit for nothing 
else. A great part of the very best built and endowed schools have no 
seats inside them; no separate rooms for the different classes; only one 
teacher for each school; no maps; very few books; and no apparatus for 
instruction. The children are obliged to stand, in many of these 
schools, nearly the whole day, and are, in this fatiguing position 
obliged, by the threat of a flogging, to learn passages of Scripture by 
heart. • • ♦ • Such schools form the majority of all we have 
at present established ! 

** It has been calculated that there are at the present day, in Eng- 
land and Wales alone, nearly 8,000,000 persons who cannot read and 
write. 

** Of all the children in England and Walt* s between the ages of Jiv§ 
SLTid fourteen, more than the half are not attending any school, 

• ** Sooial Condition of the English People," pablishod by Harper & Brothen. 
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THE TEACHER. 

BT in8S JANE A. VAN ALLEN, A. M.* 

The whole scope of the teacher's labor is with the mind — "the 
only thing on which time does not write * passing away,* and the per- 
son who makes an impression on a human mind achieves a result 
which will survive forever.'* A consideration of the nature and 
characteristics of the mind itself must set the dignity of the teacher's 
vocation on an equality with the highest and most sublime labors of 
man. The mind is a spiritual essence! It is above the power of 
change, decay, or corruption! It feareth not even the destroying 
tooth of time, Even when the world and all things else have passed 
away, the mind, upon which the teacher labors, will yet be in the in- 
fancy of an endless life. 

Then, how shall any one dare to take one step over the threshold 
of th%9 profession, who has vot learned^ and is not capable of consid- 
ering, the essential powers of the mind, and thus knowing the respon- 
sibility of the teacher's vocation, which attempts to educe and culti- 
vate these powers, as well as the great laws to be observed in their 
cultivation. 

The youngest child who shall receive our instructions gives us ma- 
terial to work upon, as far above the grandest object of inanimate 
creation as the mighty substance of eternity surpasses the fitful 
shadows of time. Next to the infinite and everlasting God, the grand- 
est thing in the whole creation is the human mind, or soul of man. 

They who till this nobler soil of the mind should be thorough 
scholars. Every person who aspires to this sublime calling, this noble 
labor, ought to make special and full preparation for the same. Every 
thing attempted by the teacher should be performed with the greatest 
thoroughness. 

A perfect knowledge of the branches to be taught is an indispensa- 
ble part of a teacher's qualifications; yet it is only a part, and useless 
without other qualifications. But as all teachers have at least a 
formal examination of their book knowledge before they are licensed 
to teach, we will dwell on other qualifications, which a teacher should 
possess, that are seldom made the subject of examination by school 
commissioners or superintendents. 

The teacher ** should be the foremost person in all that concerns 
pure personal character, in any community in which he may labor.'' 
** He ought to incorporate all noble traits, and to count ho real grace a 
stranger to him, he should seek to make his character so finished that 
all great utterance, and all high action, shall be its familiar and 
natural expression." " A teacher needs not only knowledge and ex- 
perience, and aptness to teach, but moral stamina. The heart must* 
be cultivated, trained to purity and strength of purpose, with a strong 

#A missionary of the American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions to 
Jaboon, West Africa, from 1857 to 1862; now in America for her health. 
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sense of right, firmness, patience, disinterestedness, moral courage, 
and — first, last and always — the fear and love of God.*' 

We will next consider some of those qualities which the person 
who is a guide and instructor of youth should aim to combine in his 
spirit. 

To be most useful in his sphere, he wants courage, a true firmness of 
heart, " that quality of intelligent self-reliance which enables a person 
to face danger with perfect composure, and which is neyerso apparent, 
80 eminont, and so real, as when opposing ignorance and superstition, 
which, wherever it is revealed, shows sqlidity in purpose, energy in 
feeling, and success in endeavor. 

'* There is no grace of manner, and no grace of character, but agrees 
.with true courage, and is nourished uponH*" Then ,the teacher who 
,would labor successfully, who would make an impveas upon the com- 
;inunity where he labors, should /seek this quality, which all must 
^recognize, and all must honor. £[e must :reoeive it from the plentiful 
source of God's truth and gracQ. He must gather it froip communion 
with the past, from the success of all useful persons who have lived 
before him. Courage should make the teacher *' serene in the midst 
of troubles, supreme over difficulties, and fearless of, aught but dere- 
liction from God.'' 

Many persons in all callings of life, and especially in the profess 
aion of teaching, who have otherwise possessed the highest qualifica- 
tions, have failed for want of this unperturbed and entire self-posses- 
aion. Without it, pupils and patrons will want confidence in them. 
The teacher who is solid with sense and firmness, *' whose steady 
mind no tempest ruffles, or whoso solid force no danger daunts," can 
truly master and correctly train minds. 

'* But courage must not be alone in the character. Other gentler, 
and more delicate qualities must unite with this, tempering its 
rigor and giving it finish.'' The teacher muit possess patience : no 
person can fulfill the mission of instructing and guiding the youthful 
mind, without patience. Toung scholars must often be told the same 
thing many times, before they can make the idea their own; and gen- 
erally the least impatience manifested by the teacher proves a real 
discouragement to the scholar. The teacher should know his scholars 
are progressing ; that in his labors he is making '' foot prints on the 
sands of time; " and then weary not in well doing. 

Also, to make one truly proportionate and attractive in the spirit 
he exhibits, he must be sensitive, as well as courageous and patient: 
sensitive to all that may properly affect him. 

Tastefulness has a place as an element in his character. " Taste- 
fulness, tohich is a sympathy tcith nature, in its majesty and beauty, 
and its infinite variety, and equally with art, which interprets and 
represents these." This, in its just and high sense, is not limited to 
any unusual nicety of the eye. It is a sense of the glory that encom- 
passes us in the visible ; and a sympathy with it as worthy of God*8 
hand. " To make the creation as God has made'it, was worthy of 
him. To feel and observe it with * open sense.' was glorious in 
Christ. To neglect and shut it out is unworthy of a teacher, who 
wants the sense of all this sweet prophetic grace to be most meet for 
his highest future." 
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The teacher should feel that life, wherever revealed, is royal ; that 
alike in the shop or palace, on the mountain or frontier's edge, it is 
worthy of reverence and love. Alike in the palace of England, the 
cottages of America, or the nnexploi^ forests of Ethiopia, JAft is 
every where equally the gift of God; and ** The soul, immortal as its 
sire, can never die." Earth has nothing greater than human life, 
and nothing whose contact so exalts and instructs. To sympathize 
with this inspires every power; it vivifies language, and dignifies ac- 
tion. Christ was the greatest sympathizer with humaa life the world 
has ever known. He knew how great it was, for He created it. 
Through it He won His way to the ricn and the poor, His disciples 
and strangers, the deaf and the blind, because all feel Him in sympa- 
thy with them. The disciples had it, Luther had it; and in Wesley 
and Whitfield it shone out in splendor. " It is fitting to our nature, 
and it is a secret of the eloquence which moves, since sympathy affects 
more deeply than reason, while life stirs a higher enthusiasm than 
thought." The teacher, who would carry the souls of his pupils by his 
society, to nobler thoughts and higher efforts, must have and must show 
this sympathy with them. " This mystic and marvelous life of man 
rears itself the noblest force beneath the skies; law guards it, literature 
cherishes it, religion interprets and equally anoints it; it is the theme 
of angels* thoughts." Moreover, the teacher must possess a sympa- 
thetic enthusiasm for truth. **It is not positive knowledge which 
alone is needful to quicken, illuminate and dignify character, or to 
give it the strongest hold upon others." Variety of accomplishments 
may not make one a complete person. A spirit of truth is a correct 
dignity to any one, and a source of power to the very address. Near 
a mind stored with truths, and a soul which breathes forth truth at 
every utterance, all love to dwell. How appropriate this spirit of 
truth in the teacher! 

How necessary and fitting also is a true working piety. "And 
what motive power there is in it. Wha^ benevolence, what energy 
of will, what self-dedial, what patience, what perseverance it is fitted 
to produce. And how eminently needed are these qualities to the 
teacher, who performs a work second in importance to none otber 
work upon earth.*' 

Oakla^td, Liv. Co., N. Y. 
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Ventilation. — It has been determined that, to ventilate a room 
effectually, every person requires ten cubic feet of fresh air every 
minute. A room, therefore, tvrelve feet each way, with ten persons 
in it, would require an entire change of air every seventeen minutes. 
This fact indicates the importance of ventilation in our school-rooms. 
We fear that thousands of pupils are at this hour breathing poison 
from want of attention to this subject. Teachers, are your windows 
down ai the top each day? If your windows are your only means of 
ventilation, see that this is done at once. Do not teach one day in a 
room in which the windows can not be lowered. In winter, windows 
should not be raised from the bottom except at recess, as this sub- 
jects the pupils to a current of cool air. 
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EVERMORE. 

I BBHELD a golden portal in the visions of mj slamber. 

And through it streamed the radiance of a never-setting day ; 
While angels tall and beantiful, and countless without number. 

Were giving gladsome greeting to all who came that way. 
And th» gates forever swinging, made no grating, no harsh ringing, 

Melodious as the singing of one that we adore ; 
And I heard a chorus swelling, grand beyond a mortal's telling. 

And the burden of that chorus was Hope's glad word — Evermore T 

As I gazed and listened, came a slave all worn and weary. 

His fetter-links blood-ornsted, his dark brow clammy damp, 
His sunken eyes gleamed wildy, telling tales of horror dreary, 

Of toilsome strugglings through the night amid the fever swamps. 
Ere the eye had time for winking, ere the mind had time for thinking, 

A bright angel raised the sinking wretch, and off his fetters tore ; 
Then I heard the chorus swelling, grand beyond a mortal's telling : 

*' Pass, brother, through our portal, thou'rt a freeman evermore !" 

• 

And as ( gazed and listened, came a mother wildly weeping — 

"I have lost my hopes forever, one by one they went away ; 
My children and their father the cold grave hath in its keeping, 

Life is one long lamentation, I know nor night nor day I" 
Then the angel softly speaking : *'Stay, sister, stay thy shrieking. 

Thou Shalt find those thou art seeking beyond that golden door I*' 
Then I heard the chorus swelling, grand beyond a mortal's telling : 

'* Thy children and their father shall be with thee evermore I" 

And as I gazed and listened, came one whom desolation 

Had driven like a helmless bark from infancy's bright land; 
Who ne'er had met a kindly look — poor outcast of creation — 

Who never heard a kindly word, nor grasped a kindly hand. 
" Enter in, no longer fjar thee; myriad friends are there to, cheer thee ; 

Friends always to be near thee, there no sorrow sad and sore I' ' 
Then I heard the chorus swelling, grand beyond a mortal's telling : 

** Enter, brother, thine are friendship, love and gladness evermore! 

As I gazed and listened, came a cold, blue-footed maiden. 

With cheeks of rishen whiteness, eyes filled with lurid light; 
Her body bent with sicknt'ss, her lone heart heavy laden ; 

Her home had been the roofless street, her day had been the night. 
First wept the angel .«adly, then smiled the angel gladly, 

And caught the maiden madly rushing from the golden door; 
Then I heard the chorus swelling, grand beyond a mortal's telling: 

*'' Enter, sister, thou art pure, and thou art sinless evermore I" 

I saw the toiler enter to rest for aye from labor; 

The weary-hearted exile there found his native land ; 
The beggar there could greet the king as an equal and a nefi^hbor ; 

The crown had left that kingly brow, the staff the beggar's band. 
And the gate forever swinging, made no grating, no harsh ringing. 

Melodious as the singing of one that we adore ; 
And the chorus still was swelling, grand beyond a mortal's telling, 

While the vision faded from me with the glad word — '* Evermore I" 

—Edinburgh Guardian. 
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HINTS TO TEACHERS. 

One of the most important conditions of success in teaching, is, 
that instruction be adapted to the individual wants of scholars. 
Each mind has its distinguishing characteristics, and the mode of 
instruction which is best for one, may be unsuited to another. In 
almost every school or class, there are some who make indifferent 
progress. Others profit by the teacher's labors but they seem to 
derive very little advantage. It may be said that this is owing to 
their own neglect, or stupidity ; and this may be true in some cases, 
but it will not explain all. Some of these unprogressive pupils are 
studious and anxious to learn. The truth is, that the teacher does 
not reach them. He does not know their mental needs, and hence 
does not adapt his instruction to them. This evil is common and 
should be remedied. We o£fer the following suggestions to teachers: 
First — Become acquainted with your pupils. Visit them at their 
homes. Learn from their parents and themselves, all that you can 
about their peculiarities of mind. Talk with them about their 
studies, find out their likes and dislikes, and the reasons for them, 
and discover nvhat difficulties trouble their minds. These matters 
should be drawn out, not by formal and direct questioning, for that 
will embarrass the pupil, but in the course of conversation. In this 
way, you can gain the confidence of your scholars, and learn many 
things which you ought to know. These things can be learned in 
the school-room, but only by personal intercouse. Parents will be 
pleased to see the teacher interested in their children, and may be 
led to give him their hearty cooperation. 

Second — Having learned the various wants of your scholars, 

make every possible effort to provide for them. It will require much 

thought and careful study, but if your hearts are devoted to your 

work, the labor will be full of delight. In preparing for class, you 

must think of each individual, and strive to prepare for him. You 

must be so familiar with the studies that you can furnish various 

proofs and illustrations. When a difficulty is met, be prepared to 

explain it in as many ways as necessary. Some minds may be reached 

by one method, and some by another. Endeavor to make every 

*tudy interesting. If there be barren spots that yield no verdure 

Aor flowers, make richer regions contribute ot their abundance to 

<^oxnfort the waste places, that they also may bloom. 

Third— Show your pupils that your interest in them is not limited 
^ school hours. Encourage them to come to you ibr counsel and 
^^aiatance, whenever they need it. Scholars are often unwilling to 
P^ess their difficulties in class through fear of troubling the teacher, 
uiridering the class, or appearing dull. Invite them to spend time 
^ifh you before or after .school,, or on any suitable occasion. You 
^^y in a private interview, ascertain and remove difficulties that 
^^ver have been stated in class. It is very important that you mani- 
^^^t a real desire to benefit your scholars. 

The teacher who confines himself to a text-book, or pursues an 
^ndeviating mode of instruction, is but little superior as a teacher. 
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to the text-book itself. The book states facts and principles in the 
same language, to all readers. It is the teacher's duty to do much 
more than this. He must " speak a various language,** as Nature 
does. He must present truth in a variety of forms, and with a 
diversity of attractive ornaments. Educators may learn a useful 
lesson from the arts of political leaders. They do not merely state 
their principles and adduce arguments in their favor. They employ 
every art. They appeal to the peculiar interests of every class of 
men. This inducement, is held out to one man, and that to another. 
Speeches are carefully worded to suit the feelings of the auditors. 
These arts, dishonorable as they often are, show a skill in dealing 
with minds that may be employed in the cause of education. Indi- 
vidual characters must be studied and dealt with appropriately. 
Varieties of intellect and taste demand multiform treatment, and the 
teacher must devise ways and means to provide for them. — Wis. Jour, 
of JEducation. 

WHISPERING. 

A Teacher asks, What is the best method of preventing whispering 
in school? In answer we say that we knpw of no specific method, 
and can only give a few hints on the subject. Whispei-ing is a great 
annoyance. Indeed, we may call it the ''root of many evils." in 
school, and the teacher who succeeds in preventing whispering, at 
the same time removes the source of many other annoyances. Hence 
the question asked by our correspondent is a very important one, — 
one in which every teacher has an interest. Whispering should not 
be allowed in school, and, if necessary, stringenit measures should be 
used for its prevention or cure. We would give the following sug- 
gestive hints on the subject: 

1. From the beginning take a decided stand against whispering. 
If possible, cause your pupils to feel that is is an evil, and make them 
interested to prevent it. By a few judicious and kind remarks the 
teacher may lead his pupils to see the propriety of efforts for its re- 
moval from school and secure from them a pledge or vote to aid in 
the same. 

2. Keep a record of deportment, and if pupils whisper let it effect 
their standing. 

8. Allow an opportunity for whispering at the end of each hour 
and thus remove all necessity for whispering at any other time. 

4. Give pupils sufficient employment. Keep them busy and the 
temptatioil to whisper will be removed. 

5. Make school pleasant and occasionally introduce, for a few 
minutes, some general exercise which will tend to relieve pupils from 
the monotony of regular routine exercises. Pupils Irequently whis- 
per without any intention of disturbing the school. It is a sort of 
** safety valve *' for letting off a wearisome feeling caused by want of 
variety. A slight and brief change in the regular programme, by the 
introduction of some concert exercise, will often do good. Try it. 
In our next we will endeavor to suggest a few such exercises. Will 
some of our readers give us their views and experiences on this sub- 
ject of whispering? — Conn, Common School Journal. 
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THE BEAUTY OF THB SKY. 

It is a strange thing how little in general people know about the 
sky. It is the part of creation in which nature has done more for 
the sake of pleasing man, more for the sole and evident purpose of 
talking to him and teaching him, than in any other of her works, 
and it is just the part in which we least attend to her. There are 
not many of her other works in which some more material or essen- 
thil purpose than the mere pleasing of man is not answered in every 
part of their organization; but every essential purpose of the sky 
might, as far as we know, be answered, if once in three days or 
thereabouts, a great black ugly rain cloud were broken up over the 
blue, and everything well watered, and so all left blue again until 
the next time, with perhaps a film of morning and evening mist for 
dew. But instead of this, there is not a moment of any day of 
our lives when nature is not producing scene after scene, picture 
after picture, glory after glory, and working still upon such exquisite 
and constant principles of the most perfect beauty, that it is quite 
certain it is all done for us, intended for our perpetual pleasure by 
the Great Being who made all worlds. 
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FEEDING THE BRAIN. 

The brain needs blood to keep it active, just as do the muscles, 
and all the internal viscera of the body. If the blood does not 
contain the proper constituents for making good brain, we can 
not expect the properly developed and working organ. Hence diet 
and the digestive system have much connection with imbecility, both 
as to its cause and treatment. The food of people has more to do 
with their morals than most of us imagine ; and not only their food, 
but the proper location and ventilation of their dwellings, and the 
character of their companionships and associations. Take children 
of a low, moral condition, criminals under the law, who are acustom- 
ed to depraved society, and to the degrading influences of penury; 
transfer them to a place of punishment and feed them no better than 
they have been accustomed to being fed, give them no more whole- 
some air and exercise^ and they will not be benefited, even by moral and 
religious instructions, however faithfully administered; for it is the 
unalterable law of the nervous system of man» which is his vital tele- 
graph, to cause one organ to respond to the stimulant applied to an- 
other, hence an unhealthy impression made upon the digestive sys- 
tem will produce a similar effect upon the brain and the moral nature. 
^Dfi Parrish. 



A bad handwritiug ought never to be forgiven; it is shameful in- 
dolence; indeed, sending a badly written letter to a fellow creature is 
as impudent an act as I know of. — Niebuhr. 
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DiBHOKESTT. — Some relative or admirer of Floyd has a Dice berth some where in 
<mr P. O. department, as we know to oar cost. The loss of many valuable letters 
this aatnmn, containing remittances for the Teacher, indaces us to ask oar friends 
to be patient with us in our apparent neglect of their orders. Whilst at the same 
time we ask them whenever practicable to send draft, or check, payable to our order. 
May we not rely upon increased exertions among the reader^ of the Ttacker, to 
make up to us in some degree for our losses, by increasing our subscription list. 
Will not each subscriber send at least one new name ? 

Tbb Illinois Tbachbr enters upon its tenth volume with the No. for Januarj. 
Mr. A. M. Gow, senior editor, retires, and Mr. S. A. Briggs, of Chicago, succeeds 
him. Mr. Briggs has been connected with the Ttacher for two years and a half, and 
has in that time approved himself as among the ablest of our educators. The price 
of the Teacher has beeif advanced to $1.25, each No. to contain 40 pages. It is a 
live journal. We wish it continued success. 

Harvard Univebsitt. — From .he Catalogue for 1863-4 we take the following 
statistics: — The *' Officers of lustruction and Government are 67 in number, in- 
olnding some of the most eminent men of the age, with the Rev. Dr. Thomas Hill 
as President. In addition to the College proper there are : a Divinity School ; Law 
'School ; Lawrence Scientific School ; Astronomical Ol«erratory ; Medical School ; 
Museum of Comparative Zo5logy, etc. The students are distributed as follows : 
Divinity, 20 ; Law, 124 ; Scientific, 76 ; Astronomical, 1 ; Medical, 167 ; Resident 
graduates, 12; under graduates, 422. Total, 822. 

Clark's School Visitor. — The eighth volume of this admirable little paper 
(monthly) commences with the number for January, 1864. It is pure in its moral 
tone, spicy and original. We commend it to our young friends over all the land. 
Fifty cents a year. J. W. Daughaday, publisher, Philadelphia. 

ScnooL Mercuandtse. — Our friends in need of furniture, books, or other school 
appliauces, will do well to call on Schermerhorn, Bancroft & Co., 130 Grand street, 
New York, or send for their new catalogue. 

Acknowledgment. — The California Teacher for November makes a very handsome 
notice of an annual meeting, and pays us a persosal complimei)t which our modesty 
does not allow us to repeat. We say with the illustrious OUapod, ^'thankyou, good 
sir. I owe you one,'' and the pay shall be forthcoming. 

Fork warned is fore armkd. — The California Teacher speaking of Guyot's maps 
says : **A school trustee in one of our rural districts, objected to the ^stnte series,' 
on the ground that they were full of 'abolition.' Piof. Guyot's ninp of the Uui^ed 
* States is lull of Union speeches — for every niouiitaiu range, and every river and 
every slope is stamped union. Look out for the MAPS then : there may be a nigger 
in the fence; and secebtlon trustees should be cautious how they invest their money!" 
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TiA0hsb'b Clambs nr Aoapb mibb.*— We htve been permitted, throngh tke eoar- 
tany of Dr. Woolvrorth, to look over the ftunuftl reports from Academiee appointed 
by the Regents to instruct Teachers' Classes. We are happj to notice the thorough 
and practical natore of the instruction which the detailed reports, in many instances, 
indicate. We have no doubt that jear hj jear these classes improve in efflcienej . 

What it Msavs.-— '*B. B." in tbii JlUnmi Tioektr, wants to kyow what the ifoMt 
Tnchtr means bj calling Mr, Ansorge, one of its late editors, the N»tor of Its Bdjj> 
torial trio ; and remarks: "We sappose we know who Nestor was, but don't on* 
derstand what qualities a man must possess to entitle him to this appellation.'' Iis^ 
^S. 3.'- imagine the best things he can about Nestor, and Ansoige is all th»t^ 4ii4 
1K)K« too. 

GoLLBOB fir Atbia. — A moTement has been inaagerated for the eiCsUishmeiit of • 
college at Beyroot. It is proposed to raise the sam of #100,000 as a fomndatlom 
endowment. A meeting was recently held in Brooklyn to further the object, Mod 
thB projectors are confident of success. 

The ^ KoBMAL IvsnTfTTB FOB Phtbical Edvoatiov," ineorpomtod i» 1860, and 
Wider the asfmagement of Dr. Dio Lewie, will op«i its Sixth Session on the Beeoad 
of Jaanary. 

The demand for teachers of the New Gymnastics hae become snoh, that the lail 
obHBB of gradoates, oonaistiDg of fifty ladies and gentlemen, were at once eiig^aged, 
and hfundreds more might find profitable employment. 

Well known medical men assist in preparing the pvpils to act as guides in phyai* 
eal culture. 

In the department of Gymnastics, Dr. L^wis persoaally trains erery candidate for 
the new profession. 

If any reader would know more of this pioneer institution in a new and no^le pro* 
fession, let him or her send for a full circular to Dr. Dio Lewis, Boston. 

Tbx Akbbicas JouBKAii OF EDUCATION, for December [new series. No. 8], if 
now ready for delivery. Our readers will get some notion of the character and 
scope of the present number from the following table of contents : 

I. United States Military Academy at West Point. 

II. Alden Partridge (Portrait). 

III. Military System and JBdu cation in Switzerland. 
rV. Staff School in System of Military Education, 
y . The State and Education. 

VI. History of Common Schools in Connecticut. 

VII. Schools as they were Sixty Years ago. 
YIII. Normal Schools or Teachers' Seminaries. 

IX. Francis Wajland (Portrait). 

X. Intellectual Education — its Objects and Methods. 

XI. School Architecture. 
Miscellany. 

The American Journal of Education, for 1864, will be published on the 15th of 
March, June, September and December, on the following 

Tbbms : For a single copy, one year, if paid brfort March 15/A, $3.00 

For a single number, 1.00 

For five copies in one order, for the year, .... 12.50 
1^ All subscriptions payable in advance. |3^All communications relating to 
the Journal, should be addressed to Hkvbt Babitasd, Hartford, Ct. 
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' W. W. Ratmokd, a member of our Board, and late of Fajetteville Usioii Scbool, 
has accepted tlie position of Principal of public school No. 5, Syracuse, in place 
of Mr. A. E. Einne, resigned. Mr. R. will do creditto the x)08ition. 

• 

W. G. Chaffee, late School Commissioner for the 2d district of Oswego co. haa 
accepted the position of principal of the Geddes Union School. Mr. Chaffee was a 
oomx>etent and faithful School Officer, and discharged the duties of his office with- 
out regard to the favor or the importunities of those whose pennriousness would 
employ cheap and incompetent teachers. He labored zealously for the improve- 
ment of the teachers under his charge ; and whilst he was regarded a3 rigid and ex- 
acting in his examinations of teachers, we are persuaded that those who have most 
criticised his course, must acknowledge that in demanding of candidates a high 
standard of qualification, he inaugurated a most salutary and much needed reform. 
We are confident of his success in the new position to which he has been called. 

The Atlantic Monthly. — The thirteenth volume of this prince of American 
magazines commences with the number for January, i^gassiz discourses on the 
external appearance of Glacers. Longfellow gives in his own sweet rhythm, a new 
translation of three canto's of Dante^s *' Paradise.'* Other admirable papers, with 
judicious and scholarly reviews of new books, make up the number. In a recent 
notice, one of our exchanges says : 

'* Steadily increasing in popularity, since its present publishers, Messrs. Txckvob 
& Fields, assumed its management, it has now a circulation greater than that ever 
reached by any American magazine of its class, and numbers among its regnlar 
contributors, such names as Longfellow, Hawthorne, Emerson, Bryant, Agassis, 
Holmes, Lowell, Harriet Beecher Stowe, Whittier, and others scarcely lets eminent. 
Its stereotyped volumes are a valuable repository of original papers on a very great 
variety of subjects, and its monthly issues have a genuine freshness and fitness to 
the hour. If it is a good test, as it certainly is, of the standing of a magazine 
that it attracts and introduces new writers, the names of Higginson, of Gail Ham- 
ilton, and of the lamented Winthrop, are evidence enough of what the Mlantie has 
thus accomplished. Nor can a better proof be given of the popular estimation in 
which it is held than the demand for a publication in separate volumes of many of 
the serial papers that first appeared in its pages, such as * The Autocrat,* 'BIsie 
Venner,' * Agasfiz* * Methods of Study in Natural History,* * The Minister's Woo- 
ing,' 'Lifeiu the Open Air,* * Agnes of Sorrento,' * Out-Door Papers,' Thoreau's 
• Excursions,* Whittier's* * In War Time,' and others. 

'* As among the chiefpst merits of tbe Atlantic, nl!?o, let us not forget that it has 
honestly held and freely declared its own opinions, on other than literary questions, 
and that while it has won for itself in literature a position which no other Ameri- 
can magazine has reached, it has consistently spoken true words for Liberty and Pro- 
gress. In the present cri^LS through which the couatry is passing, every intelligent 
American should know what influences such minds as those of the contributors to 
the Atlantic are extorting upon the progress of humanity." 

We heartily endorse this notice, and commend the Atlantic to all lovers of an 
able and high-toned magazine literature. 

Address Ticknor & Fields, Boston. $3 per year, postage pre-paid by the pub- 
lishers. 

The Story op an Atom. — The atom of charcoal which floated in the corrupt 
atmosphere of the old volcanic ages was absorbed into the leaf of a fern when the 
valleys became green ana luxuriant; and there, iu its proper place, it received the 
sunlight and the dew, aiding to fiing back to heaven a reflection of heaven*s gold, 
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and at the same time to build the tough fibre of the plant. The stem was oon- 
aigned to the tomb when the waters submerged the jungled valley. It had lain 
there thousands of jears, and a month since was brought into the light again, im • 
bedded in a block of coal. It shall be consumed to warm our dwellings, cook 
our food, and make more ruddy and cheerful the hearth whereon our children 
play ; it shall combine with a portion of the invisible atmosphere, ascend upward 
as a curling wreath to revel in a mazy dance high up in the blue ether ; shall reach 
the earth again, and be entrapped into the embrace of a flower; shall give velvet 
beauty on the cheek of the apricot ; shall pass into the human body, giving enjoy- 
ment to the palate and health to the blood ; shall circulate in the delicate tissues 
of the brain, and aid, by entering into some new combination, in educing the 
thoughts which are now being uttered by the pen. It is but an atom of charcoal ; 
it may dwell one moment in a stagnant ditch, and the nest be flushing on the lip 
of beauty ; it may now be a component of a limestone rock, and next an ingredient 
in a field of potatoes ; it may llumber for a thonsand years without undergoing a 
single change, and the next hour pass through a thousand changes'; and, after all, 
it is only an atom of charcoal, and occupies only its own place wherever it may 
^x.-^SeUeted by lUinoit Teacher, 

SOLUTIONS OF QUERIES IN THE JANUARY NUMBER, 1862. 

QuKBT 1st. — To render than in the sentence : *'The voice of more than Roman elo- 
quence calmed the multitude." 

Than with near, nighj likej unlike j tavc, except, but, and some others, forms a class 
of words, concerning whose syntax authors are not agreed. Mr. Brown *'takes it 
for granted that Man is always a conjunction,'* while Clark, Fowler, and other auth- 
ors of much merit, claim that it is frequently a preposition. Considering the origin, 
nature, and office of prepositions, there is much to recommend the views of the 
litter grammarians ; and certainly the conciseness and logical simplicity resulting 
from such a construction, make it decidedly preferable to the vague and diffuse 
forms of expression, arising from subttituting or tupplying what we may imagine to 
be wanting — a favorite habit with some, and one necessitated by denominating than 
and such words conjunctions, when better usage, and more refined analysis would 
pronounce them prepositions. In the above sentence a direct comparison is ex- 
pressed ; but every comparison implies a relation of the terms comiMired, and prep- 
ositions express such relations. We therefore think that than is a preposition; and 
it may be remarked that at the root of every preposition in its original signification, 
tli.ere exists a relation between two opposite ideas or conceptions ; in the given sen- 
ice this opposition may be perceived between the two kinds or degrees of el- 
Lnence implied. All possible relations expressed by prepositions are either con- 
'ptire or perceptive (mental or physical) ; and in the strange correlation which 
S>v-«epo8itions thus exhibit between these two great domains of knowledge, we may 
^^liold significant evidence regarding the unity of their origin. 

PROBLEMS FOR SOLUTION. 

(1). James and John had a certain number of cents. James had' three times as 
^^K^niiy as John. If all the cents they both had were invested in apples at as many 
^'Pples for a cent as there were oenttf, they would purchase 800 apples. How many 
*^uti had each boy t 
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(S). A'maiB of gold immeiiod in • tom^ of water momb H to riie • isohoi ; ft 
of sihrcT of the mme weight eansee it to rite b inohet ; and a mixture of gold and 
flilter of the same weight c inches. What ia the proportion of gold and ailvev la 
Iko eoMpoiuid T 

(8). If the valaet of an ounce of j>Iatina, gold, and ailTer be a, 6, c and their ap«*> 
Mo gimvitfes d, «, /; what Sa the Talne of a ooin (compared with an eagle) made of 
Idatlna and fdlTor which ia equal to aA eagle in weight and magnitude t 

(4). A cone a, and a cylinder 6, of the same specific gravity, base and altitude, balanoo 
each other at the eztremitiee of a straight leTer,when immersed in a fluid of a given 
apeeiflo gravity. If a cone a, be cut out of 6, and its place supplied by another of 
lu^f Ha specific gravity, what part must be cut oif from a to restore the equllibruim f 

(6). Grammatical authors say that participles and verbs in infinitive mode, may 
he governed by prepositions. We wish to inquire if the words so governed have 
oaaea ;— 'What the nature of the government is, and.in what it consists T 

(6). What number is that which if its square be increased by itself and diminished 
by itaelf, the sum and difibrence shall be squares ? 

M. R. C. 

BDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. • 

BB<»Mr* C<nnrTT.*^We are gratified to learn, that at the recent meeting of the 
Board of Supervisors, the salary of the school commiSBioner of the [lieGond distriot, 
W. W. Kttiotf, was increased #100. This is a proper recognition of faithful ser- 
vice. Mr. BUIott entered upon his second term the first of January, having been 
faeleoted. 

Wbstcbesteb Coubtt. — The Teachers* Institute was in session for one week at 
White Plains, under the direction of Messrs. White, Vermilye and Kent, School 
Commissioners. The disss drills were conducted by the editor of the Tbachsm. 
Our accommodations were at first meagre : as the County Court was in session, we 
had to use the Grand Jury room for the first two days. There were 92 teachers In 
Mtendance ; and a commendable degree of interest was manifested. Evening leotum 
were delivered by Rev. Mr. Boggs, on " The History of the Constitution ; »» Rev. Mr. 
Tease, of White Plains, '* Personal Recollections of a Journey to Stamboul; '' Pjrof, 
John F. Stoddard, of New York, on ** Mental Discipline.'' Part of the last evening 
was apent socially, and toasts and song enlivened the exercises. The first two 
evenings were devoted to discussion of practical topics. The Institute was pro« 
Bounced " a success." When next they meet •* may we be there to see." 

St. Lawkbhcb Coubtt Tbacubbs* AssoaxnoB. — The semi-annual meeting of thta 
body was held at Canton on the laat three days of the year. It was attended by two 
hundred of the beat teachera in the county. The exercises were spirited and interval- 
faig. Prof. /. 8. Lee, President of the Association, opened the meeting with one of 
his sterling and sound addresses. Rev. F. E. Hicks of Potsdam, delivered a lecture 
on *• Individuality", and Rev. H. C. Riggs, of the same place, one on "Education". 
Prof. Kellogg of Middlebury College, Vt., delighted the teachers with a very inter- 
esting, practical and suggestive lecture on Elocution. Well prepared essays were 
read by the following persons :— Delos MoCurdy of Depeyster, J. Henry L. Roe of 
Gouvemeur, J. G. Mclntyre of Massena, H. P. White of Potsdam, R. T. Cross of 
Richville, and Miss Celestia Burnett of Dekalb. Lively disoussions took plaoe on 
tlM subjeota of tho eaaays and on tho following questions :— 
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** Saol^ti^ ThAl the true Mid of a ooum of edooalioii, oommtnoing in the oom- 
tton sehooli and extending through the academy and college, is wholly the 
diacipline of the mental powers." 

" Is the '* Prise System" a proper means to be used as an incentive to effort In 
institutions of learning." 

The reports of the | commissioners on the state of the schools in their respectire 
districts were carefully prepared and exceedingly interesting. Commissioner Bloss 
of the Third District was made the recipient of a large and beautiful Bible by the 
teachers of his District, He leaves his office with the good wishes of all the teach- 
ers following him. R. T. Cxoss, See, pro. itm, 

CoarvECTicuT. — The Annual Meeting (17th) of the State Teachers* Association was 
held at Rockvillc, Oct. 29 and 30. The School Journal reports the meeting as *' an 
unusually interesting and profitable one." ** Most of the prominent teachers and 
educators from various parts of the state were present." More than 300 teachers 
were in attendance. A. Morse, of Hartford, was elected President, and J. G. How- 
ard, of Meridan, Cor. Secretary. 

iLLnroiB. — A State Convention of School Commissioners was held in Bloomington, 
commencing October 1, Hon. J. P. Brooks, State Supt., presiding. The meeting is 
reported as of extreme interest, and the most liberal and enlightened spirit prevailed 
in the deliberations. Among other propositions that obtained favor, was one to 
abolish third grade licenses ; and a recommendation to amend the school law so that 
a taasher'B institute shall be held annually in each county, a fund to be set apart by 
the state to defray the expenses. A very interesting and profitable * 'Normal Insti- 
tute" was held during the autumn for six weeks at Bloomington, the exercises con- 
ducted by the Professors of the Normal University. It was not largely attended. 

TuBKBT. — The Star ofth% Etuty a journal published at Constantinople, affords the 
following particulars of the Christian Schools in the Turkish Empire. These 
are derived, according to that journal, from the bureau of the Ministry of Publio 
Instruction in Turkey : 

At Constantinople and in the environs : schools, 144 ; jirofessors, 472 ; pupils of 
both sexes, 16,217. Su ejects of instruction : general history, sacied history, phi- 
losophy, the catechism, grammar, mythology, geography, arithmetic, geometry, 
physics, theology, ethics, caligraphy ; languages, the Greek, French, Turkish, Lat- 
in, etc. 

In Roumelia and the isles of the Archipelago : schools, 1,692; professors, 1,857 ; 
papils of both sexes, 87,231. Subjects of Instruction: the Qreek and Bulgarian 
lATiguages, and in certain schools arithmetic, geometry, geography, history, caligra- 
X>l^y, and the French and Qt*rman languages. 

In Anatolia and Arabia : schools, 726 ; professors, 903 ; pupils of both sexes, 
^,950. Subjects of Instruction : the Gos}>el and the Psalms ; languages : the 
ibio, Turkish, Chaldfic, Syriac, Greek and Armenian ; history, geography, music, 
L^ manual labor. Total: schools, 1,562; professors, 3,112; pupils (both sexes 
*»^c3lnded), 138,387. 

In Constantinople itself, and in the suburbs, there are counted 127 schools, of 

''•''^ich 77 are Greek, with 6,477 pupils ; 4 Protestant, 82 pupils ; and 8 Catholics 

^OS papils. The Greek schools are divided into two categories; 45 inferior or 

*^lelodidactic," so termed from the system of mutual instruction adopted in them, 



25 Hellenic schools or gymnasia, in which the principal subject of instruotion 
^ the Greek language. — Engluh Journal of Education. 
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Iceland. — Iceland, which has a population of about seyentjr thousand, is under 
the gorernmeDt of Denmark. The language spoken in Iceland is the old Scandi- 
navian, closely akin to the Saxon, with no admixture of Greek or Latin roots. It 
has, singularly enough, a literature nine hundred years old. There are four presses 
on the island and four newspapers. About sixty volumes are issued in a year, bat 
most of them are published in Copenhagen. There are colleges and academies of 
medicine there, and common schools. But most of the education is domestic in ita 
character. The fathers teach the children so effectually, that a young Iceland boj 
or girl of eight years old can not be found unable to read and write. Wandering 
minstrels, like those of the old time in Scotland and Germany, are still to be found 
traversing the country, and dropping in on families happy to receive them, who 
gladly give them a night's supper and lodging in exchange for their lay. The Ice- 
landic Church is Lutheran. There are one hundred and ninty-nine churches on 
the island, with two hundred and eighty clergymen. — Educational IHma. 
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MitHons OF Study ik Natural Histobt. By L. Agassis. Botton : Tieknar ^ 
Fiddt, 1863. 16ifio., pp, 319, cloth. Price $1.25. For tale by F. H. Little, jUbanff. 

This elegant book, from the University Press, which, in the way of type and paper, 
is every thing that could be desired, is for the most part, a collection of {wpers pub- 
lished in the Mlantic Monthly. The leading purpose is *' to give the history of the 
progress in Natural History — how the facts of Natural History have been accumula- 
ted, and how these facts have been converted into science." The author takes high 
ground against the development theory of Mr. Darwin and his school. He says — 
*' I confess that there seems to me to be a repulsive poverty in this material expla- 
nation, that is contradicted by the intellectual grandeur of the universe ; the 
resources of th9 Deity can not be so meager, that, in order to create a human being 
endowed with reason, he must change a monkey into a man.*' The work had ita 
origin in a course of lectures delivered in the Lowell Institute, and afterward writ- 
ten out for publication as above stated. 

That it is from the pen of the world*s greatest living naturalist is commendation 
enough. 

We may add, that the style is attractive, and the learned author has most admira- 
bly combined scientific accuracy with I simplicity that will comniend the book to 
the ordinary reader. 

The following Table of Contents, will give to those of our readers who have not 
followed up the series in the jltlantic, a notion of the scope of the volume : I. Gen- 
eral Sketch of the Early Progress in Natural History ; II. Nomenclature and Classi- 
fication; III. Categories of Classification ; IV. Classification and Creation ; V. Differ- 
ent Views respecting Orders ; VI. Gradation among Animals ; VII. Analogous Types ; 
VIII. Family Characteristics (a most interesting chapter) ; IX. The Characters of 
Genera; X. Species and Breeds ; XI. Formation of Coral Reefs; XII. Age of Coral 
Reefs as showing permanence of Species ; XIII. Homologies ; XIV. Alternate Gener- 
ations ; XV. Ovarian Egg ; XVI. Embryology and Classification. 

This truly admirable work should be in the hand of every teacher. 
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Qkoosaphical Studies. By the late Prtfuaor Carl Rittbr ff Berhn, TramiaUd 
from the original German by William Lbomhard Gaob. BoUon ; Gould jr Lincoln, 
1863. 12mo. pp, 356. ($1.25). 

We trmnscribe the title of this book, not for the purpose of making a thorough 
review, bnt to indicate oar readers something of the character of a most useful 
elementary work, and where it may be obtained. 

The present yolame consists of a very faithful and elegant translation of Ritter's 
Introductory Essay to the EiinKUMnB, with a few chapters from the first volume, 
containing general observations on the fixed form of the earth's surface, together 
with several essays and addresses entitled as follows ; The Geographical Position 
and Horizontal Extension of the Continents; Form and Numbers as auxiliary in 
representing the Relations of Geographical Spaces; The Historical Element in Geo- 
graphical Science ; Nature and History as the Factors of Natural History ; The Ex- 
ternal Features of the Earth, in their influence on the course of History. 

A sketch of Ritter's Life by the translator, and an account of Ritter's Gteographi- 
oal Labors, by Dr. H. BOgekamp, will give additional interest to the volume. 

Ritter was the great Pioneer in Physical Geography, and every student of the 
Science will rejoice in the appearance of this elementary book, and pray that ero 
long we may have the Erdkunde in an American dress. The typography and paper 
are unexceptionable. 

The publishers have not favored us with a copy. 

Tbb Univbbsitt Algebra. Designed for the uee of High SchooU^ Jeademiee and CW- 
legte. By John F. Stoddard, A. M., author of Stoddard* t jSrithmetical Seriee ; and 
W. D. Hbrkle, Prof, of Mathematics in the So. Western Normal Schod, Ohio. Nsw 
York : Sheldon and Company. Sheep, pp. 528. 

KXT TO THB UrIVBBSITT AlOBBRA. 

There is little specially noteworthy in the first part of this book, more than in 
similar treatises that have preceded it. The definitions are clearly stated, and 
the subjects philosophically arranged. Some ingenuity is exhibited in explaining 
the signs in subtraction and multiplication. The work is however, as it claims to 
be, a higher Algebra; and from the cursory examination we have made, we judge 
that the science is well.and fully presented. The chapters on equations of the 3d 
and 4th degree, and continued fractions are full and valuable. The work embraces 
a wider range and fuller discussion of advanced topics than some other **Universi- 
ty " treatises. 

The Key is a Key. 

Tbb Logic of Sir William Hamilton. Bart., Prof, of Logic and Metaphysics in the 
University of Edinburgh. Reduced and prepared for use in CcUtges and Schools, 
By Hbnrt N. Day, D.D. LL.D., Juthorofthe **jirt of Elocution,** etc. New York: 
Ivison, Phinney ^ Co., 1863. 12mo.« pp. 280. 

Those who are already familiar with the great work of Sir William Hamilton, 
will find this book, for the most part, a condensation of the ** New Analytic," 
adapted to class use. The purpose of the present edition has been to preserve the 
Admirable features of the original, ** which gives us asystero full and complete, and 
in most admirable method.'' In a few instances, new material has been added, and 
the lectures have been pruned of irrelevant and general matter, not really necessary 
to an elementary statement of the science. 

A Pictorial History of the United States : to which are added the Declaration if 
Independence, and the Constitution of the United States, with Questions and Expla^ 
nations. By John J Anderson. New Yorkt Clark and Maynard, 3 Park Row. 1864, 
12nto., pp. 813—38, i roan. 

This work is an attempt to give a clear, comprehensive, and accurate account of the 
great historical fsots connected with the discovery of this pontinent, and the progxeis 
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of ito cirilizatkm. A 6 jnopeis of the table of .tontents ▼ill giTe mi ida* of the order 
of amuigemeiit : I. Dfaeoveries and ExploratiotM. II. Colonial History. III. Frtnoh 
and Indian War. IV. The American Revolution. V. Prom the beginning of Wash- 
ington's Administration, to the close of JeflEisrson's. *VI. Madison's Administration, 
▼n. Monroe's— Tyler's. VIII. Polk's — Buchanan's. IX. Lincoln's Administration. 

The style is simple and grapihic, and the leading events are brought out with pro- 
minence, so that the narrative is continuous and connected. A chronological table 
of great value is aided to the work, as also the Declaration of Independence, and 
the Constitution of the United States. Portraits and brief biographies of prominent 
men are found on almost every page. A series of 39 small maps call the attention 
of the pupil to the exact localities described in the text. 

Mr. Anderson has long been a successful teacher, and writes as one who nnder- 
stands the history needed in our schools. 

Bdith'b MfNiSTBT. By Hakbxbt B. McKbktsb, Juthor of *' 5imuAhm," etc. PhUa- 
dilpkim^ lAndtmy and BlakiMton, 1664. l2mo,, pp. 432. 

This is a well written and spirited romance, giving a straight forward story of the 
eareer of a young woman of good family, who found her highest happiness in a life 
devoted to deeds of kindness and labors of love for the elevation of those around 
her. The moral and, we may say, religious character of the book is most promi- 
nent. Of its literary merits, it is enough to say, that It will compare fitrorably with 
onrrent works of its class. 

Moral Philobopbt; or the Duiiet of Ma», contidtnd in hig Individual^ Dome$tic 
and Social Capaeitia. £y George Combs . Rqtrinud from the Edinhtrgh Edition^ 
VfUh the Juthor^s late$t correciiom. New York : Foioler ^ WelU, 1863. 12fiie., pp. 
334. Price $1.25, 

This book comprises the substance of twenty leciures, delivered in 1832, before an 
Bssoeiation of the industrial classeis in Edinburgh. The system of moral philoso- 
phy here presented is based upon Phrenology ; and whether in all respects philo- 
vophical or not, they certainly,* by the very novelty of the premises, wfll excite 
attention. So far as we have examined these lectures, they seem to teach the 
highest truths, whilst they also discuss many practical, social questions. 

This edition contnins the author's last revisions — his matured opinions on the 
all-important subjects here embraced. 

Colburn's ** First Lessons in Arithmbtic" Boiton : Publithed for the Heirt of tht 
late Warren Cdburn, fry F. A. Brown & Co. 

We are glad to welcome this new and elegant edition of the old favorite. The 
Boston Transcript says of it : — Nearly forty-two years since, a small 18mo volume 
appeared, marking an important era in education. ^Warren Colbum's First Les- 
sons ' in arithmetic then first taught the educational world a new department of 
learning. It is not too much to say that no event in this quarter of the world has 
made a more lasting or more bent>ficial impress upon the teaching of arithmetic. 
Looking back, after nearly half a century, we can hardly overestimate the impor- 
tance or the magnitude of the revolution it achieved. It is indisputable evidence of 
the remarkable character of thid work that even to this day it remains without a 
superior. Our friend Houghton, of the Riverside Press, well known for the unvary- 
ing excellence of every thiug he puts his hand to, has just printed a new edition of 
this volume, with the original preface of the gifted author, and a brief introduction 
iiom the pen of George B. Emerson. If anything could add value to its origixial 
jueiit, it would be such an introduction to the public regard as this." 



IMPORTANT LITEBABY ANNOUITCEHENT. 

CROSBY A NICHOLS 

RR8PBOTF(7LLT A550ir5CB THAT 

THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW, 

Which hu for the lost ten jean been so ably conducted bj Dr. Peabodj, passM 

DOW into the editorial charge of 

PROF. JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL, 

AND 

CHARLES ELIOT NORTON, ESQ., 

gentlemen who, for sound and elegant scholarship, have achieved an enviable 
repntatioo, botii in this country and in Europe; and whose taste, education, and 
experience, thorough loyalty and sympathy with the progressive elemttnt of the 
timei, eminently qualify them for the position they have assumed. 



'•THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW is too well known to the literary world 
to require an extended notice. 

The ablest and most permanent publication of the kind in America (see Apple- 
ton's Cyolopsdia), it has through all the changes of managemeut sustained its high 
position as the leading review of this country, and as an able represeutative of 
American mind. Constantly maintaining a high chanutter both for style and uritioal 
ability, its influence has l)een widely telt, and has largely contributed to make 
American literature what it is. 

From its commencement it has enlisted the pens of our ablest writers. Its list of 
editors and contributors includes nearly all our most distinguished authors, and 
some of our greatest statesmen and jurists, and the reputations of our best known 
essayists and reviewers are mainly founded upon their contributions to its iMges 

*• THE NORTH AMERICAN RKVIEW" will mainuin in the hands of iu new 
editors its established reputation for independent criticism, and for well-considered 
opinions in politics and literature. 

In discussing political and social questions, the spirit of the Review will be 
thoroughly national and loyal. It will defend and illustrate the distinctive prin- 
ciples on which the institutions of America are founded. 

In literatnre it will avail itself of the be&t material of thought and soholarthip 
which the country can supply. 

In its criticism it will have no ends to serve but those of sound learning and 
good morals. 

Bound by strong associations to the past, in spmpathy with the present, hopeful 
for thefutur^^, the Review will do its part in the intellectual movement of the timet. 



" THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW " is published quarterly on the first days 
of January, April, Jnly, and October, in numbers of about three hundred paget 
each, containing matter equal to four ordinary octavo volumes. 

Tbbms. — Kive dollars a year, or one dollar and twenty-five cents per number. 



*^* A new volume of the Review commences with the January number, and the 
publishers trust that the increased expenditures coni^equent upon the changes pro- 
posed in the future conduct of the work will be met by a generous increase of the 
patronage of the public. 

CROSBY & NICHOLS, Publishers, 
xn.«-i. 117 Washington Street, Boston. 
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A SYSTEM SUUPASSIXO EVEIIY OTHER IN 

ORIGINALITY, SIMPLICITY, AND MATHEMATICAL 

EXACTNESS AND BEAUTY. 

Expreasly adapted to the Schooh of the IT. States, and comprehending every thing 
requisite for the oonvenience of the Teacher and the needs of the Scholar. 



PRIOR IN POINT OF TIME, 

It has led all other!*, and dates itn oxUtcnco tears hotbro any other now known. 

THE MOST ORIBINAL, 

It has furnished n ;ruide which otliiTH hnvi* nut hesitated to follow, and improvements 
which others liave time after time born)we<l and suhseqiiently elaimed as their own. 

ELEGANT IN ITS SIMPLICITV, 

It has commanded the admiration of tlie lovers ol* this beautiful art. and acquired a 
reputation as extensive ah our country. 

POPULAR, 

Giving unqualified sati.sfaetion to tcaeliers, and exciting; th(> ^rreatost enthuniasm among 
scholars, it has become more widely known and extA'nsively used than any other; and 
it would be ditflcult to find a township in the I'nitrd States where the name of Payson, 
Dunton & Scribner is not familiar as a briiisehold word. 

TliP merit of iiitroflnrInn[ und r>Htnhlis1iin(,' a HVHti'iii of f'liiro<rr.ii)liy tlint lin«* b<M'omo no firmlr 
rooted tlmt n return to th*' oM inodeKof trnehiuir wimiM 1m> no HoomTtliou'^ht of tlinii h return to the 
old well* and piiinpK by the iniinbil.'ints of a city I>I<-<4X«>(1 with a ropiuus aquithiet of puiv wat«r, 
beloni^N to the aiithom of this HyKtein. Ti> thrir V'*"'""* '""^ '"'^'"'♦'■y '" tin* world fiidel»t*Hl for the 
nyntem that has hroii<^it harmony out of ehaoti, ami n-^nilarity out of coiifii!*ioii, by a few ehnplc 
nd*»a baved upon a corrret i)hih)sop1iy in applyinir N.vrru.vi, mi xti.m: KniirF.s t*) tlio prodm*tion 
of written forms ; ami to th<-ni, more' tbnii to' all othiT-*. an- tin- rfohnuN throui^hout our eoantry 
indebtiMi forthi* fireat advan<'e in this braueh oftMhiraticm. 

iCr Pnrtipular attention Is r'*<pi''Me(l to our .}fiinuof nr /'nmniu^hip., Ohliqitr Linr* for teaching 
the proper slope in writini.% and 77i'' >>»/• Writinf/ Tohhts.'.iW nf whii-h an* rntirfht orit/innl irithua^ 
and are oT the utmost importnuct; tn tcachiTs. Si>nd tor I'irenlars. 

%* TtMtimoninls ft-oni eminent ti'a«'lnTs and friends of eduea1ion,und a full dearriptiou of the 
scries, will bu sent to any who may det«in>. 

CROSBY & ]SriClIOT.S, 

117 Washington Street, Boston. 
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H. W. ELLSWORTH, Author, 

TEACUER OF PE\>IA1VS11IP 

In the Public SehoolH of AVtr York €Uy. 



This System i.s now admit tod to be tho most 

EXTENSIVE, PERFECT AND PRACTICAL 

Yet PublisUed. It i« emlueutljr adapted to meet the -vrants of 

15eing tho result of 

Extensive Practical Experience in Teaching. 

It Comprises — 

FOR PRIMARIES. 
I. A Blackboard Chart of Letters, ... $1.25 
II. A Series of Copy Slips, (66 Nob.) - - 1.25 

FOR GRAMMAR AND HIGH SCHOOLS. 

III. A Series of Copy Books (8 Nos.), per doz. $1.50 

IV. A Text Book for Teachers, &c., - - - 1.25 

^^^ Tt^achera auJ CommltteuH ih'slring the ndoption of tho best system, can not 
consistently mak« a selection without exiimiuiug Hnibe Copy Books. To such, de- 
siring specimens fur examination, with a view of introduction, io good faith, sample 
numbers will be s»'nt FJIEK, on receipt of 10 cents for postage ; others will remit 
10 cents for ench numlx-r. 

Purchasers will find decidt^d advanl'igo.s in dealing directly with the author. 

II. W. KLLSWORTII, 

SI 7 & S19 Broadway, N. Y. City. 

SEND FOR A CIRCCLAR OF 

Ellsworth's Model Writing and Boak-Keeping lustitute^ 

For the ]>ri'paration of 
TEACHERS OF PENMANSHIP AND BOOK-KEEPING. 

Jljp" Kmx'loynuMit is guaranteed to all graduates who desire it. v-5-12 
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ARITHMETIC — No. 3. 

Rapidity and accuracy in performing arithmetica] operations, 
though of value, are by no means the most important part of what 
this science is designed to accomplish. A pupil may even be able to 
«oIve the problems in our common school, or in the ''higher" 
arithmetics, and have a tolerable notion of the principles involved, 
and yet be far from having made the most of arithmetic. It has its 
chief value only when it leads to logical reasoning, correct judgments, 
and terse and exact expression. Properly taught, it embraces pro- 
gressive exercises in practical logic; and as a means of mental disci- 
pline, has no superior. 

In the present paper we shall speak of the nature of the exercises 
in what is called intellectual arithmetic, premising that, step by step, 
the pupil is prepared for the exercises, through the discussion of the 
principles laid down in the *' written '* arithmetic, exemplified in 
class exercises, assisted by the use of the slate and blackboard. 

It should be the aim of the teacher to bring forward, prominently, 
the following principles : 

1. In the statement of all problems and questions involving arith- 
metical relations, from the simplest to the most complex, the pro- 
cesses are strictly logical, and coincide with the different members of 
the syllogism. 

The statement is the major premiss. 

The solution is the minor premiss. 

The answer is the conclusion. 

bNw Seriks. Vol. v, No. a. 13 
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2. Arithmetic, considered as a whole, forms a connected and pro- 
gressive series of relations, sometimes adding a single step to what 
has already been presented, and sometimes combining two or more 
processes. We were specially pleased with an illustration upon this 
point, given at a meeting of the State Teachers' Association, by 
Dr. Davies, in which he compared the steps in arithmetic with the 
exhibit in the old nursery rhyme, " The house that Jack built.*' 

3. No looseness or inaccuracy in the order of ideas, or in the use 
of terms, should ever be allowed. Habits of exact expression are 
much encouraged by the exactness of the science itself, whilst care- 
lessness in language will inevitably lead to carelessness of thought, 
and to feeble or erroneous judgments. 

4. If the discussions in the ** practical" arithmetic have not 
already developed the nature of problems, and classified them, this 
discussion must here be brought forward as a necessary pre- requisite 
to the practical operation of analytical arithmetic. . 

Take the simplest problem, and the method is the same as in the 
solution of the most abstruse and difficult. 

A boy gave 2 cents for an apple and 4 cents for an orange; how 
many cents did he give for them both ? 
Statement — Since he gave 2 cents for the apple and 4 cents for the 

orange, he gave for both the sum of 2 cents and 4 cents. 
Solution — The sum of 2 cents and 4 cents is 6 cents. 
Ctmclrmon — Therefore he gave, &c. 

This process is not essential to get the answer, for that is almost 
intuitive'; but getting answers is only the smallest part of arithmetic. 
Indeed, for the most part, it is of no actual consequence what the 
answer is — the value of the exercise consists in the mental discipline 
attained in getting it. So one may guest instantly at an answer to a 
problem in algebra, which, for legitimate solution, requires no little 
knowledge and skill. For example, in the following: 

x'^ + y= 11, 
X + y'- = 7, 

it is evident that x = 3, and y = 2; but to resolve the equation aZ- 
gebraically, is another and quite a different thing. So a pupil may, 
by rule^ or mechanically, get the answer to a "sum,'' and yet know 
little of the principles involved, and derive little benefit from the 
exercise. 

But we have already said that the arrangement of the study 
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should exhibit progressive steps. A schedule like the following 
might not be inappropriate: 

1. 2 + 4 = 6. 5. 7X4 = 28. 

2. 6-2=4. 6. (7X 4) + (3 X 2) = 6. 

3. (14 + 4)-(7 + 9) = 2. 7. iofl2 = 3. 

4. 18-1-2—7=13. 8. 12-T-3=4. 

The formulse exhibited above are designed to represent the various 
mechanical combinations with which the pupil should be entirely 
familiar. They may also be used as symbols for as many different 
problems, e. g. : 
( 1 .) A boy gave 2 cents for an apple and 4 cents for an orange ; how 

many cents, etc. 
(2.) Mary had 6 cents, and paid 2 cents for a lemon; how many cents 

had she left ? 
(3. J John's father gave him 7 cents, and his mother gave him 2 more : 

he gave 7 cents for a book; how many cents had he left ? 
(4.) What will 4 spelling-books cost at 7 cents each! 

Having gone through with a sufficient number of problems like the 
preceding, the following forms may be discussed; each kind being 
illustrated by a large number of examples before proceeding to the 
next: 
9. 18 Is how many times 6 ? 

10. 18 is 3 times what number? 

11. 6 is ^ of what number? 

12. What is I of 18? 

18. 12 is § of what number? 

14. I of 24 is § of what number? 

15. I of 24 is 4 of how many times 6? 

16. 36 is 3 times § of what number? 

17. ^ of 42 is three times § of how many times § of 10? 

It will be seen that the laws of relation in these examples are few 
and simple: and we have arranged them in such order that all the 
principles necessary to the solution of the most complex are separate- 
ly exemplified in the single forms, and afterward used in combination. 
Thus: No. 14 involves Nos. 12 and 13; No. 15 involves Nos. 12, 13 
and 9, etc. 

Our limits will not allow of as thorough a discussion as we desire 
to present; we give, however, the formulse in full for the last nine in 
the list : 
(9.) 18 is as manytimes 6 as 6 is contained tinges iq 18; 6 is contained 

in 18 3 times; therefore 18 is 8 tmes @i 
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(10.) 18 is 3 times J of 18; ^ of 18 is 6: therefore, etc. 
(11.) 6 is } of 3 times 6; three times 6 is 18: therefore, etc. 
(12.) J of .18 is 2 times J of 18; i of 18 is 6: therefore etc. 
(13.) 12is5of 3timesi of 12; J of 12 is 6» and 3 times 6 is 18: there- 
fore, etc. 
(14.) j of 24 is ^ of 6 times J of 3 times J of 24 ; J of 24 is 6 ; 3 times 

6 is 18; i of 18 is 6, and 6 times 6 is 36: therefore, etc. 
( 15.) } of 24 is f of as many times 6 as 6 is contained times in 6 times 
J of 3 times J of 24; J of 24 is b; 3 times 6 is 18; i of 18 is 6, and 
6 times 6 is 36; 6 is contained in 36, 6 times: therefore, etc. 
(16.) 36 is 3 limes ^ of 3 times ^ of ^ of 36; i of 36 is 12; ^ of 12 is 6; 

3 times 6 is 18: therefore, etc. 
(17.) f of 42 is 3 times % of as many times ^ of 10 as 3 times ^ of 10 is 
contained limes in 3 times ^ of i of 6 times | of 42; | of 42 is 6; 
6 times 6 is 36; ^ of 36 is 12; J of 12 is 6; 3 times 6 is 18; ^of 10 
is 2; 3 times 2 is 6; 6 is contained in 18, 3 times; therefore, f of 42 
is 3 times § of 3 times % of 10. 

We need not say to our readers that great care should he taken 
that the pupils do not rely upon the formulse, but think and judge in- 
dependently of it. The method we have given demands closer thought 
and more careful judgment as to the nature of the question, than are 
required when the statement and solution are mixed, proceeding in 
each only one step at a time. In fact, it requires that the relations 
involved in the question be clearly apprehended before the statement 

is begun. 

Of the nature of problems, their classification and methods of 

translation, we propose to give some hints in our next. 



• ♦ • 



Dignity op the Teacher's Office. — ''And now, before closing, 
let me do the honor to your position which I find it in my heart to 
give, for I hold that position second to none. The Christian teacher 
of. a band of children combines the office of the preacher and the 
parent, and has more to do in shaping the mind and the morals of the 
community than preacher and parent united. The teacher who 
spends six hours a day with my child, spends three times as many 
hoi/rs as I do, and twenty-fold more time than my pastor does. I 
have no words to express my sense of the importance of your office, 
Siill less have I words to c^xpress my sense of the importance of 
having that office filled by men and women of the purest motives, the 
noblest enthusiasm, the finest culture, the broadtst charities, and the 
most devoted Christian purpose." — Timithy Titcamb. 
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VASSAR FEMALE COLLEGE. 

The question of the higher education of women, has for years^ 
claimed the attention of our best educators and largest hearted phi- 
lanthropists. Much has been done in the establishment of Semina- 
ries of high grade; and the success of Mount Holyoke, Mrs. Willard*8 
and others, not only in the popularity they have attained, but in the 
noble work they have done, of which their alumns are their best eu- 
logium, has demonstrated practically the feasibility of such or even 
higher establishments. 

It remained, however, for the large heart of Mr. Matthew Vassar 
to conceive and his heavy purse to furnish the means of carrying out 
a plan, as grand in its munificence* as it is noble and catholic in its 
purpose. 

The act of the Legislature, incorporating the Vassar Female Col- 
lege, was passed January 18, 1861, and, among other things provides 
that, 

"The object and purpose of said corporation are hereby declared 
to be to promote the education of young women in literature, science 
and the arts. 

The College may grant to students under its charge diplomas or 
honorary testimonials, in such form as it may designate. It may iilso 
grant and confer such honors, degrees and diplomas as are granted 
by any university, college or seminary of learning in the United 
States. ^ 

Diplomas granted by the College, shall entitle the possessors to the 
Immunities and privileges allowed by usage or statute to the posses- 
sors of like diplomas from any university, college or seminary of 
learning in this State.'' # 

The first meeting of the board of Trustees was held on the 26th 
day of February, 1861. After the organization, Mr. Vassar sub- 
mitted a written statement of his views and purposes respecting the 
College, and placed the funds and securities in the hands of the trus- 
tees. The grant amounts in all to $408,000, of which $47,000 is in 
real estate, and the remainder in the best class of productive securi- 
ties. We learn that the rise in the stocks since that time will more 
than make good the increased expenditure over the" estimates for the 
furnishing of the College.* 

* The Grounds given to the College (200 acres) lie to the east of Poughkeepsie, 
about one mile distant from the city limits. 

Thb Colleob Edifice is to be of brick, with stone trimmings, three stories high, 
with a Mansard roof. The length of the front, including the wings, is 500 feet. The 
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Mr. Yassar in his address remarks : 

It occurred to me, that woman, having received from her Creator 
the same intellectual constitution as man. -has the same right as man 
to intellectual culture and development. 

I consider that the mothers of a country mold the character of 
its citizens, determine its institutions, and shape its destiny. 

Next to the influence of the mother, is that of the fkmale teacher, 
who is employed to train young children at a period when impres- 
sions are most vivid and lasting. 

It also seemed to me, that if woman were properly educated, some 
new avenues to useful an<l honorable employment, in entire harmony 
with the gentleness and modesty of her sex, might be opened to her. 

It further appeared, there is not in our country, there is not in the 
world, so far as is known, a single fully-endow^ institution for the 
education of women. 

It was also in evidence, that for the last thirty years, the standard 
of education for the sex has been constantly rising in the United 
States; and the great, felt, pressing want has been ample endow- 
ments, to secure to female seminaries the elevated character, the 
stability and permanency of our best colleges. 

At the second annua] meeting of the Board, the Committee on 
the Faculty and Studies through their chairman, Milo P. Jewett, 

wings each 56 feet wide— 165 deep. Depth of centre, 171 feet. It will coutaiu a 
Chapel, Library, Art Gallery, Lecture and Recitatiou rooms, the President'a house, 
and two double houses for four professors, apartments for Lady Teachers, Matron, 
and the Steward^s family, and will accommodate 250 students, giving to every 
yonng lady her own separate sleeping room ; three such rooms to open into a com- 
mon parlor or study room. This admirable arrangement is peculiar to Yassar Col- 
lege. The bnilding will be heated by steam, lighted with gas, ventilated in the most 
perfect manner, supplied throughout with an abundance of pure soft water, and 
nearly fire*proof. 

The cost of the structure . will be about $200,000. The architect is J. Rb5Wick, 
Jr., firm of Renwick, Auchmuty & Sands, New York City. 

The bnilding is nearly completed. The pla||uring is all done, and stair cases, 35 
in all, are built. Workmen are now (Jan. 14), hanging the 600 doors and the 800 
inside blinds, and painters are at work. The entire building will bo completed 
long before the first of August, the time fixed in the contract. There is to be a 
splendid room for the library, of which 2500 volumes have already been purchased. 
Arrangements have been made with Professor Ward, of Rochester, to put up the 
Cabinet of Minerals, for which the trustees have agreed to pay $8,000. The ob- 
servatory is nearly finished, and the transit instrument will bo ready for use by the 
first of March. Th« other instruments, including the great equatorial (aperture 
124 inches, length 17 fent), will be mounted, tested and adjusted by August. The 
erection of the gas works, laying out of the grounds, and the purchase of furniture 
will go forward, pari passu, with the rest of the work. The College will open the 
first of September. 

Over one hundred and fifty applications for admission are already registered, and 
an inten.se interest it manif»-stod by the public press, by distinguished educators 
and by intelligent parents and ambitious young ladies in all parts of the country. 
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hit, D., who lyts elected President of the College at the first meeting 
presented an able and elaborate Report on Organization. This re- 
port takes high ground as to the rights of woman to the highest cul- 
ture, her capabilities, and the means for her education. It embraces 
a free and exhaustive discussion of the essential elements which en- 
ter into the organization of such an institution. Comprising, I. The 
Course of Study, with special discussion of the limitations and the 
methods of instruction, including physical and religious education, 
and providing for all (or an equivalent) of the studies that enter into 
a University Course. II. The Faculty of Instruction, their duties and 
the character and qualifications of the men who should be charged with 
these high functions. Ill . Apparatus for Illustration, chemical and 
philosophical, library, gallery of art, mineralogical cabinet, etc. IV . 

Endowment. V. Domestic arrangements of the College. A course 
of study, with the several departments and faculties and the text 
books to be used, give some idea of the magnificent scale on which 
the institution is to be conducted. Provision is to be made for a 
''School of the Art and Philosophy of Education.*' to ''afford special 
facilities for the training of teachers. The report says: "So far as a 
broad and generous culture in science, literature and art is concerned, 
any young lady desirous to secure the best possible preparation for 
the calling of teacher, will have it in our comprehensive course of 
study; in our libraries, cabinets and apparatus; in our beautiful 
grounds; in the graceful slopes near us, the noble beauty of the Hud- 
son just beyond, and the grand mountain ranges in full view at a 
greater distance ; and in the refining and enobling influences of our 
Home Circle." 

The report presents the problem of female education in a few well- 
chosen words — so apt that we cannot but transfer them to this ac- 
count : 

*' The Course of Study must be determined by the nature of the 
education to be imparted, and that education depends on the charac- 
ter of the recipient and the sphere of action for which preparation is 
to made. In our case, the subject to be acted upon is wobian. And 
here, in the noontide brightness of the nineteenth century, and in the 
presence of the honored Founder of our College, we will not conde- 
scend to argue the claims of woman to high education. We hold that 
every human being has a natural and inalienable right to cultivate 
and use, as circumstances permit, the powers and faculties • which 
the Creator has bestowed. Woman possesses a rational soul; and in 
this very fact, she has a divine warrant for the exercise and improve- 
ment of her powers. Her education should be limited only by her 
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capacities and opportunities, In some directions it ^ould be higher, 
and deeper, and broader, than man's ; in others, more circumscribed. 
"Whatever will make her wiser and better, that she may learn. What- 
ever knowledge she may be able to use, either in adding to her own 
happiness, or in promoting the happiness of others, — that knowledge 
she may rightfully acquire. * * * It must be an education which 
meets the wants of her whole being; as embracing body mind and 
soul.'* 

We are glad to find, that the founding of this new College-'-rthe 
inauguration of this last and most hopeful human means for Ameri- 
can civilization — is already coloring our literature; the earnest only of 
what it will do not only for literature, but in life, when we shall have 
the living fruits of its wise and generous culture in the noble and 
gifted women it must give to our land. An article in the New Eng- 
lander, for Oct., 1862, by Moses Tyler, Esq., is a most masterly 
vindication of the wisdom of the scheme. He says : The precious- 
ness to us of the foundation of Vassar Female College, is that it is a 
sign of progress toicard the concession of this ultimate truth, [the 
recognition of the essential individuality of every woman,] Here is 
a man laying down half a million dollars, to express his belief that 
every woman is a human being. Therefore we shall listen not to the 
croakers. Though this money sink into the ground and be as inef- 
fectual for its immediate object as rotten seed, we shall rejoice. Even 
the sinking of half a million in such a cause would indicate a cheer- 
ing advance, and must communicate a huge push to the world's 
thought." 

Speaking for himself, and, we are persuaded for the great body of 
the cultivated and the large-hearted, he says : 

*' Mary Astell* submits to Bishop Burnett her plans for a woman's 
College, but the prelate hurls upon them the charge of heresy, and 
they are crushed. 'She that knoweth how to compound a pudding is 
more desirable than she who skillfully compoundeth a poem; a female 
poem I mislike.' This is the grim verdict of the seventeenth century. 
'Chemistry enough to keep the pot boiling, and geography enough to 
know the location of the different rooms in her house, are learning 
enough for a woman.' That is the sardonic verdict of the eighteenth 
century. *A female astronomer has no other motive for looking at 
the moon, than to see whether there -be a man in it.' That is the 
libertine verdict of the first half of the nineteenth century. f But 

* Horn at Neweastle-upon-T}ne, 1668. Died at Chelsea, 1731. 

f We mu8t except from this too sweeping couclasion the leadiug eduoators in 
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we shall hear no more of such dispicable flings. From every living 
authority, in original thought and criticism, come words of cordial 
salutation to womah, gladly recognizing her capacity for knowledge, 
and her contributions to the world's store of truth, and right feeling.*' 
*'The meanness of masculine jealousy is being shamed out of the 
world. The day is breaking for woman. The chivalry of the soul 
is to commence its golden era — never to close ; And of this, the rear- 
ing of these massive walls is one gladdening token. They will not, 
they cannot be reared in vain ; And this magnificent example will be 
contagious: — for, 

"Hither, as to their fountain, other stars 
Repair, and in their urns draw golden h'ght.-' 

The names of the Board of Trustees are already known to the 
public, and there is little room for fear that in the hands of such 
men any thing will be omitted to make the College all that it claims 
for itself. Of Dr. Jewett, the President, it is hardly necessary to 
speak. A graduate of Dartmouth and Andover, (1828-1833), be 
has devoted his whole energies since that time to the educational 
work. From 1833 to 1838 he was a professor in Marietta College, 
Ohio. He established the Judson Female Institute, in Alabama, in 
1838, and was connected with that institution, (one of the most flour- 
ishing in the land t>efore the rebellion.) until 1855. He has visited 
the best institutions in Europe and our own country, and made him- 
self entirely familiar with the best opinions and practices the ex- 
piences of the world have to offer. A practical and honorable record 
of 25 years, in connection with the foremost phases of female education 
fit him for the presidency of an institution that in all its appoint- 
ments is one of the crowning glories of the age. 



A bad handwriting ought never to be forgiven : it ' is shameful in- 
dolence; indeed, sending a badly written letter to a fellow creature 
^ aa impudent an act as I know of. — Niebuhr. 



^^^ own land, and many even across the sea. We look up, while reading the 
»bav«, a copy of the Accuiemician, New York, 1818, in which the importance of 
thtt liigher education of womAu is roundly asserted and ably supported. The very 
fi»t volume^ of the American Journal of Education (Boston 1826), also takes the 
■•^o high ground, and the subsequent volumes of that and of all our educational 
iourtials have been found able and zealous champions of whiit are now beginning to 
^ Regarded by the people as new and staTtliug truths. 
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PUBLISHERS BEFORE THE A.GE OF PRINTING. 

Ever since the moveable types of Faus't have been in general use, 
with Iheir immense powers for good and evil profoundly modifying 
sociil life, it has been the general opinion, either rhetoricallj 
expressed or tacitly implied, that in all preceding ages Literature 
was hampered with serious difficulties in respect to its publication 
and distribution. And during the whole of the middle ages this teas 
the condition of Literature. Books were necessarily rare and costly. 
They were so because readers were few and incurious: and readers 
were few and incurious partly from this very difficulty of getting 
books. Even when the great agitations of religious and political po- 
lemics roused their desire for books, the slow process of transcription, 
and the small number of transcribers, necessarily made books scanty 
in quantity and costly in price. 

On this subject, however, enough has been written. I merely glance 
at it to suggest that our estimate of the condition of Literature in the 
middle ages has by a very natural but improper generalization been 
extended to Rome, where we assume that similar conditions would 
necessarily have produced similar results; but in this we make the 
egregious mistake of assuming that the conditions were similar. If 
I were to say that in Rome, under the empire, there werp publishing 
houses which almost rivalled the great firms of our own days, both in 
the extent of their enterprises and the cheapness of their publications, 
the reader would justly suspect me of playful paradox or willfiul exag- 
geration. But without going so far as to place copying on a level with 
printing, or suggesting that Atticus, Tryphon, and Dorus, would have 
made much figure in Albemarle Street, Paternoster Row, or Cornhill, 
I think it may be irresistibly shown that not only is the current opin- 
ion respecting the condition of Literature implied by the absence of 
printing, wholly wrong as regards Rome, but that the Roman pub- 
lishers exhibited immense activity, issued large and cheap editions, 
and made large profits. 

It is obvious that if books had been slow in production and costly 
in price, the readers of each separate work would necessarily have 
been few; and even the most successful author would have had to 
wait many years before reaching the mass of readers. Now nothing 
is more patent to the student of Roman Literature than that the popu- 
lar authors addressed an immense public; that they were read not 
simply in Rome, and in the select circles of Italy, but throughout the 
vast empire. Unless we are to suppose the poets pushed boasting to 
the point of buffoonery, we can only thus understand Martial, Ovid, 
and Propertius when they speak of their works as being *' known all 
over the world.''* Nor do they simply use this vague phrase. They 

* Martial: Epig, lib. I. 2; III. 95; V. 13. The repetition of the phrase 
would be too impudent were there no foundation for such a boast. Ovid : 
Tristia, IV. 9 and 10, tlireatens to make ln8 praises and complaints travel as far 
OS the earth extends — ** from east to west, and beyond the waves wiU be heard 
the sobs of my plaints.'* Compare Propbbtids: II. 18| aud elsewhere. . 
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speciff that old and young, women and girls, in Rome and in the 
provinces, in Britain and Gaul, in the senate and the camp, read their 
yerses. "Every one,'' says Martial, **hasme in his pocket, every 
one has me in his hands.*' 

Landat, amat, cantat, nostros xnea Roma liliellos : 
Meqae sinus omnis. me man is omnis habet.* 

Particular attention is called to this mention of the works being in 
the hands of the people, because the mere notoriety of the poems 
might hare been gained through other channels, especially the public 
recitations. As we proceed, we shall come upon other similar indi* 
cations. Horace speaks with disgust, and not with great delicacy, 
of the repugnance he felt to seeing his books in the hands of the vul- 
gar;! and we shall see presently that cheap bindings were in vogue, 
to bring the works within every one's reach. 

It is true that the Roman people had abundant means of acquaint* 
ing themselves with popular works without buying them. If they had 
no Mudie they had public libraries, to which no subscription was 
asked; and they had public Recitations, also gratis, to which they 
seemed to have flocked as we flock to public meetings. These Reci* 
tations present a curious picture of Roman life. Their origin was 
the natural (and somewhat afflicting) desire urging authors, especially 
poets, to read their productions to a few select friends, before ventur- 
ing on an appeal to the great public. When the friends really desire 
to be read lo, the practice is innocent enough, if not very profitable. 
When, as alas! too frequently happens, the friends vehemently desire 
n<d to be read to, but submit out of friendship or politeness, the prac- 
tice is equally uriprofitable, and not a little hateful. It is a practice 
which materially disturbs one's pleasure in German society at the 
present day. Not only are poems recited with superfluous generosity 
before they are printed, but on the slightest provocation poems which 
have loitg been published are forced upon the company. Moli^re must 
have suffered from this infliction, as we see in his happy lines: — 

Le d6faut des auteurs, dans leurs productions, 
C'est d'en tyranniser les conversations, 
D' etre an Palais, au Coars, aux raelles, aux tables^ 
De leurs vers fatigants lecteurs infatigables.t 

In Rome the practice rapidly became an institution. Baths, and 
other public places were seldom without some improvised reading; 
and besides these, tliere were solemn and elaborate recitations at 
which emperors thought it their duty or policy to attend, and some of 
them even read their own compositions there. Pliny, in one of his 
letters, mentions that scarcely a single day of the previous month had 
been without its recitation. The entertainment being gratis, there 
was no lack of listeners. To the authors themselves these occa- 
sions were certainly delightful; and Ovid in exile complains of hav- 
ing no one to whom he can read his verses, no applausive audiences 
to stimulate his flagging energies. 

* Epig, lib. VI. 61. t Sat. I. 4, 71. 

X Lei Femmi$ SavantcSf Act UI., So. T. 
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The existence 6f these Recitations, and their frequency, prove the 
existence of a popular interest in literature. *• All flock in crowds,'* 
says Juvenal, ** to hear the sweet voice of Statins, when he has glad- 
dened the city by fixing the day for reading the Thebais, So great is 
the charm with which he captivates iheir souls; such the delight with 
which the multitude lisiens. but though his energy may break down 
the benches, the applause will not prevent his starving.'** 

The public of those days, we must recollect, was essentially an idle 
public. The work of the world was mainly done by slaves. The 
freemen had little lo occupy their time; and when once the taste for 
literature had been excited, it was a means of saving many from their 
immense tnnui. Even in our busy public there is an eager desire to 
hear about all the literary novelties; but with multitudes of Romans 
it was an active employment. They were to be found lounging in 
the bookshops, and the baths, reading or listening. We seem to smell 
parchment and papyrus everywhere. We see them even at meals lis- 
tening to their slaves reading, or reclining on couches with an un- 
rolled papyrus in their hands. The women were as well read in the 
current literature as our idle ladies who subscribe to Mudie's. Stock- 
ings would have been as blue then as now, only stockings had not been 
invc^nted; and the dislike of Juvenal and Martial for this blueness is 
feelingly expressed. 

That the Roman populace was not shut out from Literature, and 
even newspapers, by the want of a printing-press, is certain. What 
their newspapers may have contained, I do not know ; but Tacitus 
tells us that in the provinces, and even in the camp, these papers 
were read with great avidity, every one being anxious to hear what 
Thraseas had not do net — as in our day they are to hear what Louis 
Napoleon has said, or has not said. 

The existence of several well-known publishers proves the activity 
of the book-trade. Dionysius of Halicarnassus speaks of the '* thou- 
sands of writers " on the single subject of the early Roman history; 
and although there is of course hyperbole in his phrase of fxupiuv 
aXXojv, yet even as an hyperbole it indicates a large number. And 
there is no exaggeration, but a statement meant to be precise, in the 
notice of the two thousand copies of the pseudo-Sibylline books 
which Augustus confiscated in Rome alone. Here, also, is a fact 
which points in the same direction: Pliny laughingly writes to a 
friend that Regulus has taken into his head to weep ostentatiously for 
the loss of his son; anjd«no one weeps like him — lugtt ut nemo. '^ He 
sets sculptors and painters to work, and composes an oration which 
he is not content with publicly reciting in Rome, but must enrich 
the provinces with a thousand copies of it — in exemplaria transcript' 
urn mille.*'l 

* Curritur ad vocem jucuudam ft carmen amit» 
Tluibaidos, la?tam quam fecit Statins urbem . 
Promisitque diem : tanta dnlct'diue captos 
Afficit ille aiiimos taiitaque libidiiie vulgi 
Auditur; sed qmim frrgit irubselUa vitsu, 
Ksurit.— 6'af. VII. b2-6. 

f Tacit. ; jlnn. XVI. 22: Curatius leguntar utnoscatur quid Thraseas nou fecfrit. 

I Punt : Epist. IV. 6. 
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There is one important source of demand which must not be oyer- 
looked, I mean for School-books. When Juvenal says that the 
'• verses which the boy has just conned over on his bench he stands 
up to repeat,*' it is clear that the Roman boys had their lesson-books, 
which they thumbed, tore, and lost, as their descendants have done. 
And it is worthy of remark, that in the Roman schools the popular 
poets were studied; nay, Persius tells us that it was the ambition of 
poets to be read in schools; and Nero, in whom literary vanity, 
as we know/ was intense, gave express orders that his verses should 
be given to the boys. 

But perhaps the strongest indication of this activity is seen in the 
fact that the library formed an essential part of every house ; which 
is very far from true of houses of our own day, even among the easy 
classes. ^ It is probable that much of this was mere fashion, and that 
books were regarded in the light of elegant furniture. It is certain 
that Seneca ridicules tfie general mania for book-collecting in men 
who only know the outsides of their possessions. But the fashion 
implies that books were an important element in Roman liie; since it 
was not the fancy of a few collectors who might have set their ambi- 
tion on books, as others do on coins or shells. The mere fact that in 
every decent household there were slaves especially assigned to the 
distinct offices of reading aloud and transcribing and looking after the 
books, proves the large place occupied by literature. 

The prices tell a similar tale. If books had been costly, they must 

have been rare; if they had not been cheap they could not have been 

common. Thus, on the one hand, the evidence which proves that 

books must have been abundant, proves that they must have been 

cheap ; and on the other, the evidence, scanty as it is, but decisive, 

which proves that books were cheap, points to their abundance. A 

learned Frenchman, who has investigated this point of price,! comes 

to the conclusion that the prices were lower than those in our own 

day. Let us hear what Martial says. The first book of his Epigrams 

was to be bought, he tells us, for five denarii (nearly three shillings) 

elegantly bound ; but in a cheaper binding for the people it cost six to 

ten sestertii (a shilling to one-and-eightpence). His thirteenth book 

of Epigrams was sold for four sestertii (about eightpence) ; and he 

tays that half that price would leave a fair profit: — 

Omnia in hoc gracili zenorium turba libello 

Constnbit nunmiis quatuor emta tibi, 

QuatQor estnimiuin. poterit constare duobus. 

El faciei lucrum bibliopola Trypbon.l 
• 

If Tryphon, the publisher, made cent, per cent, profit on a charge 
<>f eightpence for a bound copy of original poems by a celebrated 
author, the cost of production must have indeed been small. And 
Horace's well-known lines, declaring that a successful poem brings 
^oth money to publisher and fame to author, passing even across 
the sea, indicate that the numbers sold must have been yery large. 

♦ See Cornkill Magazine for July. Art. " Was Nero a Monster ?" 
t Geraud : Euai tur Ut livru dans Vantiquiie, — P. 180. 
I Epig. XIII. 3. 
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The reader, doubtless, jumps to the conclusion that books were 
cheap in those days, because authors were not paid. But the reader 
IS rash, and in his rashness wrong. Authors were paid. I do not 
assert, nor insinuate, that they ever received the sums which our 
magnificent bibliopoles pay celebrated authors — sums the very men- 
tion of which would, a few years ago, have fluttered the attics of Grub 
Street to madness. Horace never got a guinea a' line for his odes; 
nor did Petronius receive sixteen thousand pounds for his romance. 
Livy was not so well paid as Macaulay. But the Roman authors 
were paid, nevertheless, and were paid sums greater than were usually 
received long after the invention of printing. It is very probable 
that then, ad now, many books w< re published without an honorarium ; 
sometimes because the authors were rich, and wrote only for fame — 
which would, of course, help the cheapness of books; and sometimes 
because the qualily of the works inspired but a mediocre confidence in 
their commercial success. But it is clear that as soon as publishing 
became a commercial speculation, and rival publishers struggled for 
the honor (and profit) of new works, needy authors would learn the 
value of their manuscripts. That Martial was paid, and was very 
anxious for the money, we know from his own confession. He lets 
us know that he, too, was — 

Impelled by hunger aud request of friends; 

and he finishes a book that he may touch the hmorarium. It is, no 
doubt, true that Martial complains of his poverty, and bitterly says, 
that while his verses are read even in Britain, his purse knows 
nothing of it. An old complaint this of the poverty of poets,* and 
one which the invention of printing was far from alleviating. But 
Martial received, it is estimated, the sum of four thousand four hun- 
dred francs, or, say two hundred pounds, for his epigrams : a small 
sum, and one which would by no means diminish his sense of not 
being paid. But Milton, for the Paradise Lost^ and Spencer, for the 
Fairy Queen, would have considered such a sum magnificent. Indeed, 
many poets, and other authors, since the invention of printing, have 
been glad to get their works published, and receive for the copyright 
a few presentation copies. Apropos of these presentation copies. 
Martial complains that impudent acquaintances make claims upon 
them to save the small purchase-money; and some add insult to injurj 
by selling the copy they have begged from the Author. We have our 
own grievances in this line; among them is that noticed by Charles 
Lamb, who objects to authors '* presenting you with copies of their 
work which don't sell (writing in them their foolish autograph), and 
expect you in return to present them with copies of your works which 
do sell." 

If, on the one hand, there is evidence of an universal taste for 
reading, and immense publicity for successful writers, and, on the 
other band, of immense publishing activity implied by this, and also 
of surprising cheapness of books, it becomes a question how such dif- 

* '* Quare ergo, inquam, tarn male yestitus es? Propter hoc ipsum, ait; amor 
ingenii nemiuem unquam divitem fecit. "^Petronius : Satyricon, 
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fusion and cheapness became practicable before the invention of print- 
ing, which to us seems the only means of cheap literature. That no 
parallel can properly be drawn between the condition of things in 
Rome and during the Middle Ages is apparent in the capital facts, 
that in Rome books were not rare and costly, and that readers were 
numerous. Wherein then lies the source of the difference? In the 
[act of slayp-labor. In Rome there were hundreds, nay thousands, 
of slaves employed in that work of transcribing, which, in the Middle 
Ages, was done by a few monks and clerks. Slave-labor was not only 
abundant, it was cheap. Writing, in the Middle Agi>s, was not a 
common accomplishment, and labor was valuable. In the Roman 
household the readers (anagnostiB) and the transcribers (librarii) 
were almost as indispensable as cooks or dressers. Even the ladies 
had their female transcribers (UbraricB). These slaves were not only 
employed in writing to dictation, and making extracts, but also in 
copying any book which their masters desired, and which was not yet 
issued to the pui>]ic, or had ceased to be common iu the shops. 

At first every one supplied his library by these means. But grad- 
ually the natural tendency to the division of labor, and specialization 
of employments, produced a separate class of publishers. Atticus*, a 
man of refined taste, and himself an auti or, being of a conimercial 
no lass th in of a literary turn, saw a fine opening for his tastes and 
energies in the preparation of copies on a ^rand s<-ale. He had a 
number of slaves trained specially f t the purpose; and by employing 
a vast number of copyists at once, he cou d multiply books almost as 
fast an they were demanded; and could issue them at a prii e which 
would induce most people to buy from him rather than employ their 
own slaves in copying. He produced books at a low price, with great 
rapidity, and in a superior style. His success was so great as rapidly 
to find imitators; publishing became a trade. Rome soon had nume- 
rous l>ook-sliops in every quarter. Tnc columns of the colonnades 
were emblazoned with announcements of new books. And favorite 
authors were besieged by flattering publishers, as we ham from Pliny 
and Quintilian, eager to get the work ** so much aiid so generally de- 
sired by the public." This eagerness w.ts not unfrequently punished ; 
the Nemesis of a lar<^e ** remainder" overtook the too enterprising 
speculator. However, there was the resource of the provinces, to 
which unsold copies couM be despatched; and when the provinces were 
rebellious, there was always, as Martial and Horace intimate, the 
resource of selling the unread verses to wrap up pastry and spices. 

There was no need of printing when slave-labor was thus abundant. 
One slave dictating to a hundred transcribe! s at once, the production 
of a large edition would have cost less, and would have required 
little more time, than a similar edition issuing from our printing- 
offices. The rapidity of the transcrpition was, of course, facilitated 
by the system ot abbreviations. To judge of this rapidity we have 
the intiihation of Martial, that it would only requiie one hour to 
copy the wLoh; of the second book of his Epigrhms. 

H»o una peragit librarius hora.* * 
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Now this biook contains five hundred and forty yerses; and if we 
understand him literally when he says *'one hour,*' that would i^ive 
about nine verses in a minute. This is, perhaps, scarcely accept- 
able. But make whatever deduction is reasonable on the score of 
his speaking laxly, we cannot help the conclusion that the copjdng 
was very rapid. An edition of a thousand copies of 8uch a poem 
might thus be produced in one day weie it required. 
• That works prepared from dictation should be full of blunders, it to 
be expected. The authors are loud in complaint. Hence the di-fect- 
ivene-ss of ancient texts which has given employment and cause of 
quarrel to so many commentators. Perhaps, if critics had borne dis- 
tinctly in mind the fact of ancient MSS. being all more or le^8 open 
to the great source of corruption which arises from pishearing — com- 
plicated as it is by the MSS. having in later ages been copiecl^by men 
who wou d add the errors of the eye to errors of the ear — their 
emendations might have been more felicitous. I will, before conclud- 
ing, mention one ludicrouH blunder which runs through all the edi- 
tions of Pausanias, until Dindorf corrected it— a blunder most proba- 
bly arising from a confused hearing on the part of the transcriber. 
Pausanias is made to say that the Sibyl's mother wpts a goddess, but 
her father was an eater of whales : trarpog de xTjroq^a/oio. What a whale- 
cater might be, as a special distinction, few seemed to have troubled 
themselves about. But Dindorf, seeing that there was some antithe- 
sis implied between mother and father, that is, between goddess 
and something else, and not recognizing this antithesis in the eater 
of whales, lelicitously guessed that the iinti thesis to goddess was 
mortal — and that the mortal was not an eater of whales, but an 
eater of bread, which, as Homer says, the gods are not, Dindorf 
corrected the ])hrase into ^'^x (Ttro^a/oio; and the passage became 
sense. 



THE PYRAMIDS. 

WHO BUILT THEM? — AND WHY? 

The Pyramids — t. e., the three which monopolize the name (for some 
sixty or seventy more of inferioif' size exist in Lower Egypt) —stand 
in. a diagonal line from northeast to southwest, with the sides of each 
exactly facing the four cardinal points. The northern is the largest, 
and usually called the First, though some conceive the Second, or 
middle one, to be in truth the oldest. These two difier little in size 
and construction, covering over some twelve acres of ground, and ris- 
ing to a bight of 450 feet. They are now the only surviving rem- 
nants of the famous Seven Wonders of the World, and are without 
doubt the oldest as well as the largest edifices extant. The Third is 
but half their size, but of superior construction. All three, as Hero- 
dotus was informed, were executed by the kings whose names they 
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kort« fot t^it own ieptilcbrei: The First by Ch§cpi, who reteied 
fifty years; the Seoond by his brother Gephr4n$i^ who reigned nfty- 
iit years; and the Third by Mycermus, eon of Cheops. They were 
deed with slabs of stone carefully formed, and presenting a smooth 
inaeoessible snrfoce from top to bottom. There was an inscription 
on the side of the First Pyramid, from whioh Herodotus' guide read 
to him that 1600 ti^lents of silver had been expended in buying rad- 
ishes, onions and garlic for the workmen. 

No other writing is mentioned, and this has long since disappeared 
with the easing stones, which the Arabs stripped oflf the Pyramids to 
use in building their city of Masrel-Gahireh (Misraim the Victorious,) 
by unbelievers ignorantly called Cairo. Herodotus learnt that this 
stone was brought from the Arabian mountaius on the other side of 
the Nil%, and drawn upon a causeway, erected for the purpose, from 
the river to the end of the desert. This causeway, which took ten 
years in building, and was formed of polished stones, sculptured witli 
animals, was, in his opinion, a work little inferior to the Pyramid 
itself. 

What say the Pyramids themselves? First: they affirm them- 
selves to be tombs, not temples. Sepulchral vaults have been diseoV* 
ered under each, but there is no trace of any religious uses whatever. 
The vaults, however, have no communicatiOtts-Hind never could hav6 
any-^with the Nile, being all considerably above the level. Hence, 
the story of Cheops and his insulated tomb only proves that the priests 
were not acquainted with the interior of the pyramids. At what time 
they were first opened we know not; apparently not till after Herodo- 
tiij* visit; perhaps before Strabo*s, who mentions the entrance into 
the larger one covered by a movable stone. They were probably 
violated by the Persians, and certainly by the Arabian caliphs of the 
seventh century. Hence the absence of a body, or any traces of one, 
in the latter pyramids, does not amount to a corroboration of the 
legend that the founders were never buried there. Though the vault 
IS empty, the Qreat Pyramid contains what neither Herodotus nor 
Diodorus ever expected, a chamber — indeed two — in the heart of the 
superstructure; and in one of these, called the King's Chamber, a 
plain granite sarcophagus still remains. It must be Acted that 
all the chambers and vaults are secured by portcullises of stone, 
with every precaution against disturbance or subsequent entry. 

Another point to be noted is, that the vaults are entered by sloping 
IMMsages opening high in the northern face of each pyramid, and 
running at about the same angle straight into the bowels of th^ 
earth. In the Great Pyramid the passage is upwards of 300 feet 
long, and so exactly straight that the sky is visible from the lower 
•nd. Its angle with the horizon is 26<> 41 min., which, according to 
m. ctienlation made by Sir John Herschel, would have pointed, 4000 
years ago, to the star a in the constellation of Draco, which wat then 
M^Jki north ttar. This fact has been called in to assist in determining 
^^16 date of the structure; at all events, when coupled with the exact 
oxBpiaeement of the sides, it proves that some astronomical consider- 
ations were in view, though the pyramids were hardly suited tbt 
^^•^rvatories. ♦♦♦♦♦♦ 
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. Baron Bunsen insists on idolatry being coeyaji with the language 
and nationality of Egypt, and will allow of no changes in the religion 
or monarchy through all his romantic periods. But inquiries of a 
lower flight will find in the pyramids themselves the clearest evidence 
of at least one entire revolution. Not only are they manifestly differ- 
ent in character from all other monuments, but the very tradition of 
their origin was lost. The idol priests knew nothing about them. 
Their founders were impious, accursed men, who closed the temples — 
Fhilition, the Shepherd, — and so forth. What does this mean, but 
that they were men of another religion, who lived before the temples 
were built? The pyramids were like Stonehenge, relicts of a former 
state of society, which had no succession among those who talked so 
ignorantly. ♦ ♦ • 

Of the numerous smaller pyramids, still less is known tha« of the 
famous three; yet round the apices of the hoary structures Baron 
Bunsen persuades himself that he has woven, so firmly as never to be 
removed, a history to this effect: — 

Man was created in the year b. c. 10,752, when everything north 
of the^ Alps was an open sea, the Ural Mountains standing up as 
an island, and Britannia not having yet arisen fVom out the asure 
main. 

The case is simply this: we may conjecture the oldest pyramid to 
be of the age of Abraham, say 2100 b. o.; any earlier date is worthy 
only of the Arabian Nights. The strongest grounds, moreover, of 
this conjecture, are cut away by the Egyptologists, when they reject 
the astronomical indications, and deny a pre-idolatrous origin. If the 
absence of sculpture can be reconciled with the contemporaneous 
idolatry, and Chufu is to be connected with the tombs of Ghizeh and 
Benihassan, the argument becomes very strong for a much later date. 
There is no trace of any idolatrous building in Lower Egypt before the 
Theban Amosis, who, according to an inscription yec remaining in the 
quarry, built the temple of Phthah, at Memphis, in the twenty«second 
year of his reign. The Egyptologists choose to consider this a re- 
building afler the Shepherd desolation : but the Shepherds are a myth, 
unknown to the monuments as to the Bible and to Herodotus. Then, 
too, the argument for unity of design comes seriously into play; only, 
instead of carrying the Sphiux back to Cheops, it will bring Cheops 
down to the Sphinx. The monster is unquestionably of Theban ori- 
gin, and was probably constructed in the early part of the Eighteenth 
Dynasty as a monument to the New monarchy. In that case, the 
Second Pyramid may be the oldest, (as Bunsen thinks), and Amosis 
may be Sbafra or Charybdis, its founder. Chufu and Mencheres may 
be successors or colleagues, and Nitocris may be the regent sister of 
Thothmes III, whom Wilkinson calls Amuu-net^gort, and Lepsius, 
Numt Amen. For ourselves, we incline to the Queen of Psammaticua 
M at least the second founder of the Third (or rosyfaced) Pyramid; 
and if one was rebuilt in this age of Archaic restoration, why not the 
others, also? Taking this, the latest date, the Pyramids will still be 
the oldest monuments in existence, and the last of the Seven Wonders 
of the world. Surely westnuy be content with so marvelous an an- 
tiquity, without following the Prussian enthusiasts in their attempt 
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to aut'ManetJio Mantiho. As k question of critical evidence, there is 
absolutely nothing in their speculations to determine, one way or the 
other, the problems that were insoluble to Herodotus. One or two 
interesting coincidences between the names in Egyptian legend and 
the interpretation from the monuments (genuine or fictitious) is the 
utmost yet attained to. To set up these scraps and guesses against 
the authority of such a history as the book of Genesis, is, from a 
purely literary point of view, simply ridiculous. To place them 
against the authenticity and inspiration of the Mosaic writing, attest- 
ed in the New Testament even more strongly than in the Old, is an 
offence to our common Christianity. — Blackwood. 
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Statistics of the Globe. — The following curious facts are stated 
by the AhMh Medicah : The earth is inhabited by 1288 millions of 
inhabitants— viz., 369,000,000 of the Caucasian race; 552,000,000 of 
the Mongolian race; 190,000,000 of the Ethiopian; 1,000,000 of the 
American Indian; and 200,000,000 of the Malay races. All these 
respectively speak 3604 languag;es, and profess 1000 different reli- 
gions. The number of deaths per annum is 333,333,333, or 91,954 
per day, 3730 per hour, 60 per minute, or 1 per second; so that at 
every pulsation of our heart a human being dies. This loss is com- 
pensated by an equal number of births. The average duration of life 
throughout the globe is 33 years. One-fourth of its population dies 
before the seventh year, and one-half before the seventeenth. Out 
of 10,000 persons only one reaches his hundredth year; only one 
in 500 his eightieth year; and only one in 100 his sixty-fifth. Married 
people live longer than unmarried ones; and a tall man is likely to 
live longer than a short one. Until the fiftieth year, women have a 
better chance of life than men, but beyond that period the chances are 
equal. Sixty-five persons out of 100 marry; the months of June and 
December are those in which marriages are most frequent. Children 
Ixirn in sprifig are generally stronger than those born in other seasons. 
Births and deaths chiefly occur at night The number of men able to 
bear arms is but one-eighth of the population. The nature of the 
profession exercises a great influence ou longevity; thus, out of 100 
of each of the following professions, the number of those who attain 
their seventieth year is, among clergyman, 42; agriculturists, 40; 
traders and manufacturers, 33; soldiers, 32; clerks, 32; lawyers, 29; 
artists, 28; professors, 27; and physicians, 24; so that those who 
atudy tho art of prolonging the lives of others are most likely to die 
«arly, probably on account of the effluvia to which they are constant- 
ly exposed. There are in the world 335 millions of Christians, 5 mil- 
lions of Jews, 600 millions professing some of the Asiatic religions, 
J60 millions of Mahommedans, and 200 millions of Pagans. Of the 
Christians, 170 millions profess the Boman Catholic, 76 millious the 
^I'eek, and 80 millions the Protestant creeds. 
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?or the Tetcher. 

SOMETHING ABOUT TEACHING. 

BT HARMON TAN HU0H8EN. 

I suppose that nearly all pedagogues, while fledging, are dis- 
coursed to, by their seniors, in much the same general way. I have 
been very faithfully exhorted to '* teach thoroughly,*' to "teach ear- 
nestly," to " not allow a pupil to pass a lesson until he understands 
all about it,*' to ** see to it that he fully comprehends the subject of 
to-day's lesson before giving an advance for to morrow.'* My broth- 
ers and sisters of the Fraternity, I presume you have been thus ad- 
jured. I used to think that these expressions contained well defined 
notions — supposed I understood them. Upon further reflection, it 
occurred to me that they are, like a new parish minister, subject to 
remarks, and Sabbath day criticisms, which are usually, as my friend 
Sfaakspearc sagely remarks, " The most unkindest cuts of all/' To 
satisfy myself still farther, I once asked a man— a teacher of large 
experience and considerable success ; a prominent instructor at the 
institutes of the county in which he lived, although somewhat affected 
by that monomania, peculiar, perhaps, to the art, viz : (excuse the 
expression), large — 1 — and — little — u — ism ; I asked him what he 
meant by that expression he had so often and forcibly repeated to the 
institute, ** thorough teaching.*' 

** It means," said he, *' that the pupil must be so taught that he 
shall fully understand and comprehend the special subjects of each 
lesson, and its bearings and relations to the context, before be is per- 
mitted to pass to another lesson.*' 

•'You,'* continued I, "have taken classes through the Higher 
Arithmetics?" '* Certainly, and thoroughly too, for teachers should 
never advocate doctrines which they do not themselves practice.*^ 
** Very well, *'said I, '• will you allow me to ask you what the ratio or 
radix of the Roman notation, I, V, X, L, C, D, M, is? •• I have never 
learned that there is any.'* 

"In simple subtraction the books tell us to increase .the figure of 
the minuend often, if it is less than the corresponding figure of the 
subtrahend. Now can the subtraction be correctly performed if, In- 
stead of ten, any other number, as eight, six, twelve, twenty, be 
used f '* "I think not, because ten is the radix of the Arabic notation ; 
besides, it had never occurred to me before, to try any number ex- 
cept ten.*' 

'* Do you illustrate complex fractions to your classes by means of 
dividing a line, drawn upon the blackboard, and exhibit the frac- 
tional units of the expressions, without first reducing to simple frac- 
tion3?** 

'•No sir; I regard all complex fractions as simply an expressed 
division; or, in other words, they are fractions in nothing but in 
name, and hence can not be considered as having a fractional unit 
which can be shown upon the board by dividing a line, until they are 
reduced to simple firaotions." 
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" I presume you allow your classes to omit mensuration of surfaces 
and solids?'* 

"Moat assuredly not; they are, to many young men in the more 
rural districts, the most yaluable, or nearly so, portions of the book» 
because the rules are so practical, and I usually drill my classes so 
thoroughly in the rules that each ^ember of the class cau repeat any 
rule called for.*' 

Thinking that I had asked, questions enough, I modestly ventured 
to suggest and explain to him that the radix of the Roman notation 
migbtbe a varying one, five and two : That simple subtraction can 
be correctly performed by increasing the figure of the minuend bj 
numbers other than ten; that complex fractions can be illustrated by 
a line, and the fractional unit shown, without reducing them to sim- 
ple Tractions; and hence, as they enjoy the same properties as a sim- 
pie fraction, they must be fractions in every sense in which that term 
is usually accepted ; and that the rules in mensuration are individual 
facts taken from the demonstrated principles in Geometry ; hence* to 
"fully understand and comprehend the special subjects of each lesson* 
and its bearings and relations to its context/' the pupil must first 
have studied Geometry, before which he must have become acquainted 
with Algebra, to study which he must have studied Arithmetic. 

I then said, perhaps with more pungency than was pertinent to the 
occasion, '* it does not occur to me how it is that one can teach 
thoroughly, according to the above rendering of it, if he himself does 
not fully understand and comprehend the subject in all its phases; 
and haw about this dilemma concerning your thoroughness in teach- 
ing mensuration?" I suggested, however, that it is quite possible 
that authors may have not been uniformly judicious in selecting arti- 
cles for their arithmetics. 

I suggested to my friend if it would not be well to attend to tha 
mora] of that anecdote which relates that a feeble person was advised 
to lift, daily and regularly, a young calf, in order that his strength 
might be regained; and that, in process of time, as the calf became 
large and waxed mighty in proportions and weight, the man contin- 
ued to lift the ox with the same ease as be had the calf. 

I also asked him if he could expect to plow up a meadow, smooth 
though it be, to a sreat depth of soil, with nothing but a young, un- 
skillfiil colt hitched to the plow ; if he would not rather have to cut 
a very shallow furrow at first, although he need not do that imper- 
fectly; and also if, after a small field had been once plowed, he could 
not set the instrument to run deeper the next time he plowed it, see- 
ing the colt all this while was becoming older and more used to heavy 
draft — and thus continually, until eventually he could attach a suh- 
soil plow, and thus turn up the compact earth from a great depth? 

At this stage of the argument, I began to query in my mind wheth- 
er this experienced teacher — this exhorter to thorough leaching — had 
not early abandoned the practice of lifting his calf, and whether h» 
had ever been in the habit of sub-soiling. 

" May I ask' now that we more fully understand each other," con<* 
tinned I, " what you now wish to be understood by thorough teach- 
ing? '» 
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*' I wish to be understood to mean — to mean — ahem! why! I mean, 
of course, thorough teaching!" *' Very likely," thought I, "and 
what a sublime idea you have giyen of it too ! How ezpressiye and 
witiy, for 

*' Brevity is the soal of wit I" 

This, friendly reader, is about 4^ satisfactory a definition, or no- 
tion, of this kind of teaching as I have ever been able to receive from 
our common school teachers. The expression sounds heroical 
enough, and I have often wished that its real purport was as obvious 
as the sound is sweet. It seems to be one of those " splendid gener- 
alities ** for which the Fraternity are so famous. 

Allow me to suggest that ' thorough teaching' may have something 
to do with giving instruction in such a manner that the knowledge 
received by the pupil may be felt to be practical, tangible. Children 
are most interested in those items of knowledge which, in some way, 
apply to those things with which they are already familiar, provided 
they can observe and really feel the application. In other words, 
children are preeminently creatures of feeling ; hence, so teach that 
their feelings, sensibilities, may be wrought upon as well as their in* 
tellects. Their little bodies and souls dance together for Joy at near« 
ly every new, beautiful, practical thing which they learn. Hence 
they should also be regarded as eminently practical beings. 

Having hinted that these two seemingly essentia] ideas, sensibility 
and practicality, may have somewhat to do with ' thorough teaching,* 
I will further suggest that the visible index of a child's feelings, emo- 
tions, is the eye. The teacher, therefore, can always, if he will, tell 
at a glance whether his instructions are effective. 

I think it safe to assert as a general rule, that no teacher who ha- 
bitually fails to affect the expression of the eyes of his pupils through 
their ears, can be called successful in giving oral instruction. 

Tell a child some dull prosy story — which is of*the nature of much 
of our oral instruction — and its eyes become restless, inattentive and 
dull. Now relate to it some plain practical fact ; perhaps a story 
with a point in it. The child feels this and its eyes, all aglow» be* 
come radiant with keen twinkles. 

To be practical. Suppose a primary class have just come forward 
to recite their first lesson in addition of fractions. George repeats 
the rule correctly and, without hesitation, finds, upon the blackboard 
that the sum of one-fourth and one-third is seven-twelfths. His eyes 
twinkle, but do they because he appreciates the fact of the sum 
being so many twelfths? Rather as do the eyes of all pupils who 
have the answers before them to work at — as do the eyes of the 
fortunate boy who first hits the mark with a stone — simply because 
of his good luck; because he hit it, and not for the science he pos- 
sessed. 

Now give George an apple and let him give James one-fourth of it; 
give John one and let him give James one-third of his. Ask James 
how much of one whole apple he has. If he is pretty observing he 
will answer seven-twelfths. His eyes sparkle, but mostly because he 
appreciates the fact that he has not forgotten the answer to the ex- 
ample George did upon the board. Hand Peter an apple and request 
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him to cut out, in one piece, as mucli as James has in both his, and 
m-ite upon the board the single fractional expression for it. Now 
the matter is fairly before the class and it can n6t be evaded. The 
class are puzzled and they feel it— their eyes show it. It is quite 
possible, but not rery probable, that some one may suggest that 
George might hare divided his apple into twelve equal parts and 
James would then have three of them: that John might have 
done the same, and James would have four of them; thus James would 
have seven pieces, and Peter must divide his apple into twelve equal 
parts, and would write upon the board seven-twelfths. '* But why 
did you not divide the apples into, say, ten equal parts instead of 
twelve?" Because, sir, it wouldn't have been right/* and their eyes 
twinkled quite intelligently.'' '*What relation does this twelve, this 
number of pieces into which you divided the apples, bear to George's 
example upon the board?" Afcer a little thought, '* twelve is the 
common denominator to which the third and fourth are reduced in 
order that they may be added" — and now was the hight of emotion, 
as expressed by the countenance — they felt the practical view of the 
common denominator, and I would let the precise saying ot it go until 
they had thoroughly appreciated the truth, not only in the intellect 
but also in the feelings. Recollect the moral of the subsoiiing, stated 
before. 

This case is not mere fiction. I have pursued this method of deal- 
ing with fractions in Teachers' Classes and once found in a class of 
over forty members, but one who suggested the dividing of the first 
apples properly. I could but observe the more intelligent eyes in 
that class of young ladies and gentlemen— common school teachers — 
as they saw and felt the necessity of dividing the first apples handed 
out, into a certain equal number of equal parts; and 1 believe they 
bad never before so fully and keenly appreciated the common denomi- 
nator. 

From what has been said, I would remark that to teach thoroughly 

means to send out thoughts, words, facts, from our own minds, which 

ere so appreciated, warmed by our own feelings, and earnestness, 

that they will go directly to the child's heart which they will warm, 

even as a live, glowing spark kindles the tinder upon which it falls; 

or at least, if the idea must stop in the intellect, let it be sent out 

IVom our own hearts with such force that the mind will be agitated 

"^o the soundings of the heart, just 4s a block of wood> falling upon the 

shallow surface of water, before floating doth agitate the soil beneath ; 

for it is well to observe that a child's heart is but a little way beneath 

mtshead. ** 1 suppose such a person would properly be calleda 

* • live teacher." 

Lest I should be misunderstood as to my meaning of ** earnestness" 
^nd *' force,*' as used above, 1 would refer to the remarks of a certain 
c^lergyman who said that he used to preach ** with a loud voice,'* but 
T,YiSLi he had subsequently learned that thunder made a terrible noise, 
^%^^hile the execution was all done by the silent, quiet lightning. 

Finally, let a teacher teach as above suggested, carefully studying 
t.lie depth of soil the pupil can turn up — do not try to subsoil with a 
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feeble team, it isn't profitable — and thus go oTer tbe ground without 
any soils being left unturned abovB. not below, that depth i|nd, as thQ 
mind increases in strength, cut a deeper furrow, taking special cara 
that the pupil, as he advances, shall be able to do his own talking in 
both a forcible uid happy manner. Thus shall our reward be accord- 
ing to the manner in which we haye taught. 
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THE OLD FASHIONED C5H0IR- 

BT BBRJ. F. TAYLOR. 

Tke followiDg ezqnidte poem htm a i7tlim sod » >eaoty, nearly equal l^tke 
old fashioned melodies whose charms it sings : 

I have fancied sometimes, the Bethel-bent beam 

That trembled to earth in tbe Patriarch's dream, 

Was a ladder of Sovo in the wilderness rest 

From the piUow of stone to the Blae of the Blest, 

And the angels descending to dwell with ns here, 

"Old Hundred," and " Corinth," and " China," and " Hear." 

All the hearts are not dead, not nnder the sod, 

That those breaths can blow open to Heaven and Qod I 

Ah, *^ Silver Street" leads bj a bright, golden road, 

— Oh, not to tbe Aymiu that in harmonjr flowed — 

Bat those sweet boman psalms in the old-fashioned choir, 

To the girl that sang alto — the girl that sang air I 

** Let us sing in His praifle," the Minister said; 

All the psalm books at once flattered open at " York," 
Sunned their long dotted wings in the words that he read, 
While the leader leaped into the tune Just ahead, 

And politelj picked up the kej-note with a fork; 
And the Tioious old viol went gxowUng along 
At the heels of tbe girls, in the rear of the song. 

I need not a wing — ^bid no genii come, 

With a wonderful web from Arabian loom. 

To bear me again up the river of Time, 

When the worid was in rhjthm and life was its rhyme ; 

Where the stream of the years flowed so noiseless and narroWa 

That across it there floated the song of a sparrow ; . 

For a sprig of green oarrowaj eani^ me there, 

To the old village church and the old village choir, 

Whei^ dear ot the floor mj feet slowly swung, 

And timed the sweet praise of the song as they sung, 

Till tbe glory aslant from tlio afternoon sun 

Seemed the rafters of gold in GK>d*s temple begun ! 

Ton may smile at the nasals of old Beacon Brown» 

Who followed, by scent till he run the tune down-*- 

And dei^ sister Qreen, with more goodness than grapf» 

Rose and fell on the tunes as she stood in her place, 

And where '* Coronation" exultantly flows, 

Tried to reach the high notes on the tips of her toes I 

To tbe lanc^ of the leal they went with their song, 

Where the choir and the chorus together belong. 

Oh, be lifted ye Qates t Let me hear them again — 

Bleated Song, blessed Sabbath, forever. Amen ! 
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PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 

** Childhood shows th9 man 
As morning shows the daj." 

From the moment an infant turni bis eyes to follow the oandle as 
the light from it crosses the line of his Tision, his education has com* 
menced : he has become conscious that there is somethiug in iflb 
which he does not comprehend. The impression of the object seen 
will linger in the consciousness of the child » until it learns that the 
name of the strange thing is light. Should the child, in process of 
time, ascertain the origin and properties of light, be will have passed 
through those mental processes by which knowledge is generally ac* 
quired. To familiarize the child with these processes, or to enable 
him to receive correct impressions of material objects, and to aoqnira 
their names and their natures, uses, and relations, and finally, to ar- 
range, describe and reason from the facts thus obtained, is the pro- 
vince of an educator. Such training and instruotioii as this the child 
rarely receives at home, and therefore he is sent to school at an early 
ige, that he may laboriously extract from books that knowledge oif 
the material world which he could acquire with almost uoconsoious 
effort, were he taught by the voice of an instructor and in the pres- 
ence of nature and her myriad shapes. 

Not knowing the intent of his irksome school-tasks, the child soon 
regards the school-room as a mere prison ; plodding along the hard 
road of learning with no definite aim, and nothing bright in perspec- 
tive. Is it strange that he looks upon his school, his teacher and his 
books as so many obstacles in the way of his enjoyment ? Is it a 
wonder, then, that we have so many truants ? Or that when a child 
is sent from homo in the morning, he should linger on the road to 
school ? risking the punishment inflicted upon tardy scholars, rather 
than withdraw from the study of nature which he loves, and be im- 
mured within the four walls of a school-room? Within that ciroum- 
acribed space, there is most commonly nothing to interest the active- 
minded scholar, and, more particularly, if possessing a nervous 
temperament, he has to sit under the vigilant eye of a teacher, who 
l^as no sympathy with his instincts, and whose sole office seems to 
i^m. absorbed in showing that certain printed characters are called A, 
lb, C— -I, 2, d,— «nd that if they be put together, some how or other 
^liey will spell ba^ /a, ra, and the like. What young school-boy will 
ot vather stay from school and blow air-bubbles, watching them rise 
nd wondering what makes them do so, than remain in school and 
told the cause of this phenomenon! If he have no practical illus- 
Yation of the fact, will not such an one forget by night both the 
'Satement and the reason of the fact? The present system of '*0b- 
^t Teaching,*' introduced into our schools, obviates in a great mea- 
^«an, the evil of which I speak, and by appealing to the powers of 
<^l»8ervation in the child, it leads him to conceive dearly the nature 
sd practical uses of books. Besides, it gives him an incentive ta 
, so that he may search and find for himself the hidden causes 
Uiiagi. Tat thia system, with all its merite, wUl &il without the 
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aid of the teacher, especially when instruction is to be given to chil- 
dren who are not old enough to employ their reasoning faculties 
aright. At such a time it is the province of the teacher to make her 
instruction interesting, to expatiate upon the topics considered, in 
terms perfectly comprehensive to the little ones; to wipe away the 
erroneous impressions that will often enter their crude and awaken- 
ing minds ; to cause them to think, and if they cannot come to a cor- 
rect conclusion, to f trm such for them. Let the pupil know that 
tfclire is a reason to be arrived at, and that it has been found by close 
application and research on your part, and that this very system and 
discipline, which he is called upon to acquire, will bring about the 
desired result, 

The instruction given should be such as a child would gather at his 
mother's knee ; that is, conversational, kind, and gentle. The 
teacher, indeed, should endeavor to fill the natural relation towards 
her pupils, it is said that some of the most noted Roman mothers 
(among others Cornelia, the mother of the Gracchi) became govern- 
esses, that they might learn to be mothers, and well did they suc- 
ceed. This, if no other thought, should inspire the teacher to excel; 
for it is, perhaps, cultivating herself to perform more faithfully her 
mission upon rarth. She should study the nature and disposition of 
the child, that she may the more easily reach its heart, for when that 
has been gained, her influence is second only to that of the mother. 
. Great is the teacher's responsibility— boundless her reward — though 
few there are who can fill the position with success; let such as can, 
glory in their ability. We do not seek the most skillful gardeners to 
train the almost matured tree; it is the tender sapling that reeeiyes 
our most careful solicitude, lest it acquire a twist in its growth 
which can never be removed. 

If there be any parallelism between children and plants, and we 
think there is, for in speaking of either, we can use appropriately 
the terms, '* nursery,'* *• to develop,'* •* to stunt," etc., we are led 
by analogy to claim the most skillful teachers for the young children 
usually found in primary schools. 

And we will go still further, and give it as our opinion, founded on 
observation and experience, that men were never designed by nature 
to teach children the elements of knowledge, or to direct the earliest 
development of their minds and hearts. Do men claim to possets 
the gentle voice, the soft touch, the sensitive heart, the esprit mobile 
of woman? If they do, why don't they stay at home and mind the 
baby, or advertise to nurse the sick? Grant, then, that women alone 
should instruct young children — but that is not enough to admit. 
We contend that young girls who are in their teens are not suited for 
teaching in the lower primary grades of our schools. The children 
in those grades are fresh from home and the kindly influences of a 
mother's care. Is it not irrational to suppose that a young girl, just 
out of school herself, even though she have a certificate of qualifica* 
tion to teach, can fulfill towards these little home -fledge lings the du* 
ties of mother ? Do you expect the youn^ teacher to take charge of 
flfty children, to keep them quiet on the hard benches four hours a 
day, to excite in them curiosity for knowledge, an 1 to develop their 
social and moral affections! Very few parents are capable of doing 
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sncb a work as this: and if an inexperienced teacber can accomplish 
more in the mental or moral training of children than parents can do, 
she must be a vara avis. The truth of the matter is, that success in 
primary teaching depends mainly, upon the natural gifts of the 
teacher; hence, a bright, joyous girl, with an affectionate heart and 
native tact, will sometimes succeed when an old( r head has failed. 
In almost every instance, however, where success has been achieved 
in this field, the teacher has united mature judg^ment and long expe- 
rience with an amiable and cheerful disposition, a certain amount of 
social accomplishment — as singing and agreeable manners; while to 
these sho has added a good stock of available knowledge, and above 
all, a mind fertile in expedients. — California Teacher. 
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METHOD OF TEACHING GEOGRAPHY. 

Probably no branch of study in our common schools is so poorly 
taught, or so indefinitely understood as Geography. Scholars of\en 
commit to memory many detached facts, unimportant descriptions, 
and long lists of names of towns, capes, gulfs, rivers, etc., but gain 
no conception of the principles and laws that underlie this important 
science. 

Geography is a science, and should be taught as such ; then the vast 
amount of details and extraneous matter that incumber our text- 
books can be easily learned. Prof. Arnold Guyot, Professor of phys- 
ical geography at Neuchatel, Switzerland, one of the best geograph- 
ers the world has produced, came to this country some ten years ago, 
and by his many lectures before educational conventions, urged the 
importance of the study of physical geography as the foundation of all 
geographical knowledge. 

By the request of many who were deeply interested in the subject, 
he projected a series of Wall Maps for the use of schools, based on his 
system of instruction, viz., illustrating physical and political geo- 
graphy. All teachers and friends of popular education will be pleased 
to learn that this series of large maps, so long promised, will be ready 
for the fall schools. A Teacher*s Manual also will be ready soon; 
but one great merit of the maps is that they can be used to advant- 
age with any text-book on political or physical geography now in use 
in our common schools or academies. Their real merit, however, is 
of a much higher order. For accuracy, beauty, freshness, clearness 
and harmony, they excel any before published in this country or in 
Europe. Probably no one is so well qualified to prepare works on 
geography. Professor Guyot has devoted a lifetime to the investiga- 
tion of this science. He came to this country in connection with 
Prof. Agaasiz, and each stands at the head of his respective depart- 
ment. Prof. Guyot has obtained a wide reputation among teachers 
by his lectures on physical geography, and by his published volume 
entitled " Earth and Man." This truly valuable book has passed 
through many editions, both in this country and Europe, and is 
still the very l>est manual on physical geography to be foimd in any 
language. 
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The complete works of Prof. Gujot are now beji^g brought out on & 
munificent scale, corresponding with their merit, by the enterprising 
publisher, Mr. Charles Scribner, of New York. The publication of 
his complete series of maps and text-books is the largest and most 
extensive enterprise of the kind erer attempted — involving an ex- 
penditure of over $40,000, The smaller maps and text-books will be 
iasued from the press as fast as possible. It is the intention pf the 
author and publisher to cover the whole ground, and be able to fur- 
nish maps and text- books adapted to every educational institution, 
from the primary school to the highest university. The publication 
of these works will mark a new era in the method of teaching geo- 
graphy. Almost every teacher has been wearied by trying to im- 
part a knowledge of the '* ten thousand useful facts '* which consti- 
tute the basis of our geographical text-books. Innumerable names of 
towns, rivers, bays, &c., taxing the memory beyond endurance — giv- 
ing trivial descriptions of each section of prescribed boundaries, with- 
out reference to the physical features, and with no recognition of the 
principles of the science of geography. 

With the publication of Prof. Guyot's maps and books we hope for 
a new order of things, and that classes will not be left to wander 
without the guide of principle and law in the ancient wilderness of 
miscellaneous facts. Let them know and feel that the Great Creative 
Hand can be traced in all the departments of geography; that the 
earth is an organic total, fitted by all its structure to be the home of 
man; that there is a 'Mife of the globe;" that the world, as much as 
the human body, exhibits design in all its members; that the air, 
ocean and land act and react perpetually upon one another, fitting 
this '* terraqueous sphere '* for all the wants of the human race; that 
mountains, rivers, seas, &c., exercise an important influence on the 
products and industry of a people and the progress of nations ; that 
nature provides for the growth of cities and towns; that the favoring 
winds and currents that aid the intelligent mariner are governed by 
law; in fact, that geography is a science worthy of their closest study. 
Prof. Guyot, as an investigator of truth in this direction, stands 
out in bold relief above all others. 

No one of the numerous pupils of the renowned Humboldt and Ritter 
has entered more into the spirit of investigation which was evinced 
by these acknowledged masters, than he, and none has developed, in 
a more felicitous manner, or with more important additions, the 
views which they were foremost to announce. Having been their 
pupil in early life, he adopted their views with an enthusiasm which 
foreshadowed his late distinction. He early became an earnest in- 
vestigator of the natural world; the mountains and glaciers of his na- 
tive land were his favorite study, and since his removal to the United 
States he has lost no opportunity to become familiar with the moun- 
tain ranges of the country. 

Fortunate indeed for our American youth that he has undertaken 
the preparation of a series of maps and books illustrating and em- 
bodying the results of his patient investigations and high attain* 
ments. In New England especially, where their merits will be most 
fully appreciated, his works will receive a most hearty welcome, and 
we bespeak for them that general use which their intrinsic merits de- 
mand. — Maine Teacher. 
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THE THREE MAGI OF MANNA-HATA. 

At the very apex, the tip end of the choir of the cathedral of Co- 
logne, a bright gilt star, commemorative of that of Jacob which rose 
in Bethlehem, flames above the spot where, in a costly shrine, repose 
the bones of the Three Kings. These were the three Magi, the wise 
men of the East, to whom was vouchsafed that Epiphany, that 
manifestation of a divine humanity among Gentiles not less than 
Jews, which is still annually celebrated on the 6th of January or 
Twelfth Day. Caspar, Melchior, Balthazar, such were their names 
— names dear to wayfarers in the time of th*e old faith, for they 
were the patrons of pilgrimage and travel, and their initials, C. M. B., 
are still seen carved over the doors of ancient hostelries ; and not 
unknown their names to the more instructed of the present time, to 
amatures of painting, lovers of the gorgeous pictures which repre- 
sent their homage to the infant Christ — the ample breadths of canvas 
on which Paul Veronese and Reubens have lavished their splendid 
fancies. In these brilliant scenes the kings appear as bringing mystic 
gifts to the incarnate God. Caspar, a very aged man, gives gold; 
Melcboir, one in middle-life, displays frankincense ; Balthazer, young, 
and freouently depicted as a Moor or a Negro, offers myrrh. 

New York, too, has had her three Magi, and though relics of theirs 
will never be enshrined in her great cathedral, yet the spirit which they 
were first to bear hither from afar, will, we trust, ever breathe be- 
neath its arches, while the wanderer from any oppressed country 
will there feel that it is this spirit — the spirit of the Epiphany, the 
spirit of universal enlightenment and progress — which has made our 
land a land of refuge and benedictions. 

The three Magi of our city, the three wise men who came hither 

from the East, bearing precious gifts, are her first schoolmaster, her 

first minister, her first typographer. Pedagogue, preacher and printer 

form the glorious royal and saintly trio whom our citizens should not 

oease to honor. Our Caspar, who gives gold, the gold of wisdom, 

irhich the aged possess, and which has been stored up from earliest 

ages, is Adam Roeiandsen, the first teacher ; our Melchoir, who 

brinncs frankincense, the fragrance of Christian worship— middle-aged, 

ibr Christianity appeared not in the beginning — is Everardus Bogar- 

dus, the first minister ; our Balthazar — young, for his art was yet 

^oung— and blackish, as the printer is apt to be — he who has myrrh* 

hich preserves from corruption, as printing does — is William Brad- 

rd, the first bookmaker of New York. 

In the year 1633 there arrived at Fort Amsterdam, in the ship 

* * Salzberg,'' or Mountain of Salt — well-named, for two at least of 

^«r passengers were, professionally, among the salt of the*earth — 

-Roeiandsen, our first school-teacher, and Bogardus, our first clergy- 

^^an. Of Roeiandsen '8 career we know nothing, save that hecon- 

^nued in his vocation till 1639, when he resigned his charge and went 

^ Senaeelaertwyck, He returned to New Amsterdam in 1643, and 
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purchased there a lot for a bouse and garden. In 1644 he had a son 
baptized by the name of Daniel ; but, as far as the directory affords 
evidence, his race, in the male line at least, is now extinct among us.- 
Adam whose motto seems to have been ** Tarn MarU quam Minervot,'* 
was* in 1653, a member of the Burgher corps of New Amsterdam. 
In these our troubled times, he would undoubtedly have volunteered 
for the good Union cause. 

Of Bogardus, the Dominie, who first brought across the ocean that 
title, given in Holland, as Brodhead tells us, to parsons and head- 
masters of Latin schools, and still familiarly applied to divines 
among the Knickerbackers, we know more ; but what we know is 
unfortunately not to the credit of our frankincense-carrier. Instead 
of incensing, he became himself incensed. He seems, in spite of the 
dignified, pompous, nay Roman sound of his name — Latinized ac- 
cording to the custom of his profession, from the more homely ver- 
jiacular, Everard Bogart— to have been a rude and violent man, in- 
dulging when provoked, in conduct ''unbecoming a heathen, much less 
a Christian, letting alone a preacher of the Gospel.'* The very 
year after his arrival, he intimated to the Governor Van Twiller, 
that he (the Governor) was " a child of the devil,** and threatened 
liim with " such a shake from the pulpit on the following Sunday as 
would make him shudder.*' We have neither space nor inclination 
to follow him through his vagaries. Suffice it to observe that his 
death was tragical. Having embarked for Holland, in 1647, with 
Governor Kieft and many other persons, he was wrecked on the coast 
of Wales and perished with eight of his companions, including the 
(BTOvernor. His wife. Annetje Jans, celebrated in the annals of New 
York, was widow of Roelof Jansen, original grantee of those sixty- 
two acres extending from Warren steeet northwesterly to Christopher 
street, and called successively "the Domine*s Bowery,*' '* the Duke's 
Farm,'* •* the King's Farm,'* -the Queen*8 Farm,*' •• the Church 
Farm.'* They are now of untold value, and belong dejacto to Trini- 
ty Church, but have been ever doveted, and at various times unsuc- 
cessfully claimed by the heirs of Annetje, on the ground that one of 
the Dominie*s sons by her was no party to the primary alienation. 
The descendants of Bogardus still nourish among us. 

Of William Bradford, the third of our three Magi, we know much. 
At the bicentennial celebration of his birthday. May 20, 1863, J. W. 
Wallace of Philadelphia, delivered before the Historical Society an 
address recounting the chief facts of his thouroughly honorable and 
useful life. It may be found reported in substance, in the Historical 
Magazine for July. He came over to America with William Penn, 
in that good man*8 first voyage to Pennsylvania. It was in 1693 that 
he removed from Philadelphia to New York, and set up the first print- 
ing-press on Manhattan Island. Here, in 1694. he issued a thin folio 
.volume, the Laws of the province, a most rare bird to collectors. Of 
it we are informed, that our city now possesses but two specimens : 
the Society Library has a mutilated copy; Mr. Lenox a perfect speci- 
men. The tombstone of Bradford ought to be a place of grateful 
pilgrimage, and might for more reasons than one, be marked with the 
pilgrim's letters. C. M. B., the B. denoting alike Balthazar and Brad- 
ford. This monument had been injured in the erection of the new 
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Trinity Churoh, at the north tide of which it stands, but was re- 
stored by the vestry, on the anniversary just mentioned, and is now 
conspicuous with its renovated inscription, stating that the deceased 
'• departed this life May 23, 1752, aged ninety-two years.*' Accord- 
ing to his own words, however, be was born, not in 1660, as that 
would indicate, but May 20, 1663, and was therefore 89 years old at 
the time of his death. In fuUness of days, then, as well as deeds, 
the last of the brave triumvirate passed away. 

This city's tirst-boru book was tbus a volume of law. May it be 
prophetic to her of the study and observance of law — natural, hu- 
man and divine — the sum and substance of all knowledge. And may 
our three Magi be ever held in remembrance !• Royal names! Ob- 
scure founders of intellectual dynasties ! May the star whose rising 
you came to salute prove a star, and a constellation, of happy omen 
to the world l-^Thi Round Table. 
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LOUD TALKING. 

Very loud talk is designed for people who are deaf. Nothing is 
more really offensive, to quiet and sensitive people, than boisterous 
talking. Loud talkers are perpetual "bores." Their presence is 
thoroughly destructive to real peace and quietude. In the family 
loud and boisterous talk is a most certain indication of ill-breeding. 
When the mother talks to her children as if they were all deaf, yoa 
may be certain she has not the proper control of them. Children 
should everywhere be taught that tn Iking demands a hearing. Talk- 
ing '* for fun,*' on ordinary occasions, is poor business. Of course we 
refer to talking in contradistinction to those seasons of mirth 
and pastime, not at all inconsistent with the real philosophy of liv- 
ing. But in no place is loud talk more intolerable than in the school- 
room. A well regulated school is not unlike a well regulated family. 

Timothy Jones is a perfect specimen of a loud-talking teacher. He 
enters the school-room in the morning with what is sometimes 
termed a **regular swell.'' If the fire is not in proper trim be com- 
mands John Smith, in a loud tone of voice, to bring some wood. 
John is accustomed to this loud talk, and does not start until spoken 
to several times. When the hour arrives for school, Mr. Jones seizes 
the big bell and rings it with might and main at the front door of the 
school-room. A loud talker must, of course, have things about him 
to correspond with his inveterate habit of boisterous speaking. And 
so he rings the bell as if all the children were deaf, or as if he would 
call in the whole neighborhood. It is not unfrequent that this loud 
call has to be repeated: for it is a fact that children who are accus- 
tomed to hear loud talk, are not those of the most acute hearing. 

It is not quaviity, but style of voice and deportment, that demands 
attention. AAer considerable ringing and loud talking, the scholars 
are in their places, when the teacher commences reading in a loud 
Toice, his morning lesson. He reads loud that they may all hear. 
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But the fkct is, the quiet attd attentive portion of the school Is 
nearly ** craved/' while those whose ears have not heen educated, un- 
derstand as little of what is said, as they do of the language of the 
Wind. 

Mr. Jones calls his classes in a load voice ; indeed he must make 
eome effort to be heard amid the din, which is ever heard in this kind 
of a scbool-room. He aiiks bis questions in a voice which wonld dis- 
turb pupils intent upon getting their lessons. He reproves a way- 
ward scholar, so that the whole school may hear the reproof. He 
talks incessantly, and in a tone which can be beard by a thousand 
people. He never has real quiet or order in his school ; and the im- 
portant reason is, he does not preach by the power of example. Ton 
may talk never so long and loud upon the importance of quiet and 
order in the school-room, but a little wholesome example will prove 
many times more efficacious. Mr. Jones just keep quiet yourself; 
show by consistent example what you would like to see in your pu- 
pils, and you will be delighted with the speedily improved appear^ 
ance of your schooU 

Over the way is a school-room regulated by entirely a different 
system. In Mr. Jones' school, strangers wonder why he talks so 
loud, in the other, the wonder is that pupils seem to hear what stran- 
gers cannot distinguish. Every movement is quiet and orderly; 
and the pupils who attend this school, seem to need very little cor- 
rection or reproof. Tasks are done more cheerfully and more 
promptly. No particular amount of talk is necessary to preserve 
quiet and order. One thing be very careful to impress upon the 
minds of your pupils. That when you do talk, you do so to be heard. 
This lesson well taught will save you much trouble in the future. 
Let it be a daily lesson until it is thoroughly learned. The teacher 
who teaches by the silent power of example, will be most carefollj 
watched by his pupils, while the inveterate talker will be as the 
"idle wind," which few regard with much interest. Take pains to 
educate the ears of your children. Searing is a most important ave- 
nue to the human soul. But bow often it* seems overgrown with 
briars and thorns. While your talk should be discreet aud timely, 
the ears of your pupils should be ready to listen. You may as well 
talk by the seashore, to the mighty dashing of the wild waters, as to 
talk to those who are not prepared to hear. 

Talk by the quiet force of example, if you expect to be heard. 

Loekpart, N. Y. J. W. B. 
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Women as Teachers. — Every well educated girl feels perfeot[j 
conscious, that, under favorable circumstances, she can conduct, upon 
an average, nineteen or twenty little innocent pupils into an honor* 
able existence. — Give her a strong arm for discipline, and a wise 
head for advice, and her labors fix a divinity upon the face of society. 
1 believe in the infinite susceptibility of children, and also in the 
mora] omnipotency of women, their natural teachers; and there are 
no evils in society, however deep-seated, that may not be removed 
by a wise application of their powers. A highly cultivated woman 
is God's antidote for sin and suffering.— T. B. Wait. 
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Nbw School Acr.-^The Superintendent of Public Instruction, as raquired bj seo- 
tion 9 of Chapter 378 of the Laws of 1863, has caused ** the general laws pertaining 
to the common schooli to be revised and amended, and arranged under appropriate 
titles and subjects," and has presented such collation and revision in a rvport 
to the legislature. We may hope that a new act will be passed, under which 
school officers and the people may more readily know their duties and privileges. 
No radical changes have been made, but the machinery of the school system has 
been put inter better working order. 

Iyisoh, PHiiraBT, Blakbm an & Co. — On the first of January, the old firm of 
IvisoQy Phinuey & Co., was dissolved, and a new copartnership formed. The 
new firm consists pf Henry Ivisou, H. T. Phinney, Birdsey Blakeman, (late of Blake- 
man & Mason,) Augustus C. Taylor, and David B. Ivison. This is one of the 
staunohest and most reliable of the New York publishing houses. Much of their 
luocesB is due to the admirable books they publish, and much to the integrity and 
ability which have always characterized the doings of the firm. 

KiHosTOX. — The schools have been organized under the School Law passed last 
winter. Mr. J. H. Howland, under date of Jan. 16, writes ; *'Our new school sys* 
tern promises well. The several departments are all full, running over, and 'still 
they come.' Mr. C. R. Abbott, of New York City, is our Superintendent. We 
expect success and we are working for it." » 

Thb Nbw Statb of West Virginia has been divided by her Legislature Into town- 
ships like other free States, and unlike the slave States, which have no civil divis- 
ions below counties. She hns also adopted a comprehensive free school system. 
They say West Viiginia is unconstitutional, but she don't act like it. 

ScALB-T JoKBS. — The Burlington Free Press says that some one asked Judge R 

for ft motto for the scales presented by Mr. Fairbanks, of St Johnsbury, Vt,, to the 
Sanitary Fair, when he suggested what is said by Job of the Leviathan ; **His 

scales are his pride." This was told to ex-Judge W , a great wit, as everybody 

knows, and he suggested a Latin motto : ^'Momtrat Ftam," it shows the vfeigh. 

AoAssiE MusBDM. — It is stated that the Boston Museum of Comparative Zoology 
embraces 100,(>00 specimens, representing 6,000 species. The British Museum has 
bat 20,000 specimens. In the Boston Museum there are, of Birds, 3000 specimens; 
of reptiles, 174 different species; of fishes, 374 species, and 2779 specimens. The 
M Ofeam has been in operation for only four years. It is under the special direction 
of Prof. Agassis, 

Tbb Astob Librabt is said to contain 65,000 volumes, of which 4,000 have been 
added during the Uuit eight months. 

15 
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Vassar Fbmalb Collbob. — Our sketch of this iDstitntion has crowded ont 
articles on Language and Geography which we had intended for this nnmber. 
We shall resume the former, and commence the geographical series in our 
next An account of President Jewett^s visit to Europe will be noticed here- 
after. 

Hov. John D. Philbrtok, Superintendent of Schools, Boston, and late President 
of the National Teachers' Association, has been appointed a member of the Massa- 
ehosetts Board of Education, in the place of Rev. Dr. Haven, resigned. 

Prof. A. P. Kblsbt, late of the New York State Normal School, and for the last 
two years principal of the Farmington (Me.) Academy, is expected to take charge 
of the " Western State Normal School'* to be opened at Farmington in September. 

School Rbports. — Annual Reports of the State Superintendents of Schools in 
Iowa, Pennsylvania and other states, will receive attention in our next. We shall 
also present at length the Annual Report of the State Supt. of Ppblic Instruction, 
Hon. V. M. Rice. 

pBSTAiiOanAHiSM. — We have in type, to appear at an early day, the paper on this 
topic presented by Dr. Mason at the Annual Meeting in Troy last summer. 

Chautadqda Codvtt Tbachbrb' Ivstitutb. — We ace indebted to Prof. R. E. 
Post, of Fredonia, for a neatly printed catalogue of 32 pages, containing a record of 
the proceedings and a list of the members of the Institute held at Jamestown, com- 
mencing the fifth of October last. Instruction was given by Hon. E. W. Keyes, 
Plrof. J. A. Cooper, Prof. Charles Hathaway, Prof. Post, and the Commissioners, 
Messrs. Vrooman and White. The list of names give 438 ladies and 145 gentlemen 
in attendance. Two hundred and seventeen names were recorded at the opening 
setsion. 

We judge from the report, as well as Arom the testimony of reliable gentlemen 
pfesent, that the exercises were of the most interesting and practical character. 

Richard Cobdbv's Dictiomart. — In the recent correspondence between Mr. Cob- 
den and the Editor of th Aondon Times, the following passage occurs, in one of 
Mr. C.'s letters : 

Ton will observe in the above passage Arom my speech taken from your own 
report, that I use the words, '* I do not want any agrarian outrages by which we 
should change all this ;" and now we must appeal to the tribunal of the lexico- 
grapher. If you turn to Webiter*i (quarto) Dictionary, you will find the word 
^'agrarian" interpreted on the authority of Burke, as follows : 

Relating to lands. Denoting or pertaining to an equal division of lands ; as, the 
agrarian laws of Rome, which distributed the conquered and other public lands 
equally among all the citizens, limiting the quantity which each might enjoy. 

Again, in the same dictionary, the word ''agrarianism" is given as '*an equal divis- 
ion of lands or property, or the principles of those who favor such a division." 
Thus in repudiating the agrarian system, I repudiated in pure and unquestionable 
English, according to Burke, the principles of those who favor an equal division of 
land, etc. 

So it seems that our English cousins rely upon Webster, as a standard for defini- 
tions, from which no appeal is thought of. ^JUpublican. 
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EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCK 

Bunt CouHTT. — The semi-annaal meeting of the Teachers' A830c!ation of 
the 2d Com. Dist., Erie Co., was held in the Baptist Charcb, at White's Cor- 
ners, on Wednesday and Thursday, Deo. 30 and 31st. 

The Association was called to order bj Com. Powers, who briefly stated the ob- 
ject of the Association. B. C. Titus was chosen Secretary for the ensuing year. 

On motion, a committee of three, namely, B. C. Titus, J. B. Bayliss, and Abram 
Bartholomew, was appointed by the Chairman to report an orSer of business for the 
session. 

After listening to a song, the Association adjourned until 7 p. v. 

In the evening the church was well filled, and after the reading of an essay on 
"Bducation,'* by Mr. Wilson, the Association was entertained, In the highest man- 
ner, by W. C. Seanmand, of the Buffalo Central School, with a lecture of an hour's 
length, on *' Our Duty as American Citiiens." The subject was thoroughly dia- 
onsaed, and was undoubtedly one of his best efforts. 

The morning session was made doubly interesting by the spirited disonssion of 
the rarious subjects which were taken up. 

The afternoon sesBion was short ; the principal subject discussed being Calis- 
thenica. 

Mr. J. B. Bayliss introduced the following resolutions, which were unanimously 
adopted by the Association : 

Fint, Rucived, That we, the teachers of the 2d Com. Dist., wish to express our 
approval of the course of our worthy Commissioner during the three years past, 
oar pleasure in view of his reelection, and bid him Qod speed in his labors. 

8§eomd, That we assure him of our hearty cooperation in the future, in all mea- 
sures for the advancement of common school interests in this district. 

Adjourned subject to the call of the Commissioner. B. C. TITUS, Seo'y. 

Dated, Jan. 4, 1864. • 

• 

Madibon CouiTTT. — We have received a copy of the " Catalogue of the Madison 
County Teachers' Institute, held at Morrisville, commencing Sept. 30, and ending 
Oct. 17, 1863." It is a neatly printed pamphlet (barring the odious fancy type on 
its title page and headings) of 32 pages, aud in addition to the names of members, 
contains an admirably written report by the Secretary of the Institute, Miss Bllen 
D. Starr, of Chittenango, together with several interesting essays, read before the 
Institute. We hardly know which most to commend, the judicious and elegant 
report of Miss Starr, or the admirably arranged and well conducted exercises which 
gave oocasion for it. The Institute was in session sixteen days, with the following 
corps of officers and instructors : Commutionen — Harrisou Burgess and Hiram L. 
Bookwell; Prine^ml — John H. French, LL. D., of Syracuse; Primary Teaching — B. 
A. Sheldon, A. M., of Oswego; Engluh Grammar — H. J. Sherrill, A. M., of Ham- 
ilton; Penmantkip — Frederick Hayden, of Syracuse; Object Teaching — Miss Mary 
Davis, of Oswego. Lectures were delivered by Mr. Sheldon ; Dr. French ; Bev. B. 
G. Bush, Morrisville; Rev. C. A. Hamiuond, Pelerboro; Hon. Thomas Barlow, 
Canastota ; Prof. E. S. Gallup, A. M., of Madison University ; and Rev. K. M. Bollo, 
of Oneida Seminary. There were 4G gentlemen aud 180 ladies in attendance. 

The Catalogue is a permaueut record of this most interesting and valuable session, 
which all the participants in the Institute may refer to in the coming years with 
just pride. 
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Mtstrs. Bargess and Rockwell have been reelected for the cnrrent term, -— a pro- 
per recognition on the part of their oonstituents of their fidelity and efficieucjr «8 
public officers. 

SuLLiVAv CoDMTf . — The Teachers' Institute of Sallivan County, N. Y., was held 
at Monticello, on October 5th, 1863, and continued ten days. 

The following officers were elected : President, Albert Stage ; Vice-Presidents, 
Charles E. Smith, Archibald Seybolt; Secretaries, Ferdinand Hasbrouck, William. B. 
Royce, Daniel Webster. A large number of Teachers were present, represent* 
ing all sections of the county. The Conductor of the Institute not being able to 
be present till evening, Mr. Nixon delivered an address upon our Common Schools 
the studies therein pursued and the proper manner of conducting them. Commis* 
sioner Stage also made some remarks on the nature and duties of his office, and his 
purpose in calling the teachers together. The Institute then adjourned till evening. 

In the evening, the Institute being called together, the President introduced Dr. 
Cruikshank, who delivered an address on the general benefits to be derived from 
Institutes; The advantages of sociability and harmony of feeling among teachers, the 
necessity of having the general grade of teachers much higher ; their responsibility aa 
the guides and educators of the youth of our country. He proposed for the first few 
days to take up the elements of the Common School Sciences, and the manner of 
teaching them. The following was the order given for the dally exercises : 

1st hour. Morning. Elocution and Primary Reading. 2d hour, Granunar. 3d 
hour, Intellectual Arithmetic. 1st hour P. M., Geography. 2d, Practical Arith- 
metic. 3d, Miscellaneous Studies. 

For the next four days, Dr. Cruikshank explained these different studies and 
exemplified many novel and Interesting methods of imparting the same to children. 
We wish especially to speak of the clear and lucid manner in which he set forth 
the prevailing errors of the too common hum-drum manner of teaching Arithmetic 
and Geography, neither teacher nor pupil having a very realizing idea of the subject. 
We commend to Teachers his divisions of Geography. They were Astronomical 
Physical and Civil. I have never heard it so plainly and lucidly explained, and I 
was only too sorry not to have him go on through the entire subject. His method 
of teaching Grammar, is the best that can be adopted in our schools. When it is 
adopted, we may expect to have the miserable farce of teaching the analysis of our 
language done with. • 

His lecture u]>on Human Culture was listened to with marked attention and I 
hope the principles inculcated will be duly considered and acted upon by our 
Teachers. 

His lectures upon Physical Geography, threw much light upon that much neg- 
lected Science. They were very interesting and they alone would repay the attend- 
ance upon our Institute. > 

Never was there such a large gathering of Teachers, and never was there such 
interobt manifested by them in our Institutes. Thanks to our experienced and 
talented Conductor, they were well instructed in their noble calling. At the close 
of his last lecture the following resolution was olTered and passed : 

Jttiolvtd, ** That a vote of thanks be tendered to Dr. Cruikshank, for the able and 
interesting manner in whicli he has conducted the exercises of the past week, for 
the interest he has manifested in our welfare, and that we endeavor to secure his 
services to conduct our Institute next )^ear." We were sorry to part with him, but 
duty called liim and we endeavored to imperfectly fill his place. During the second 
week, the Institute was conducted by Me^tsrs. Nixon, Snook ahd Claflm. Me&srs. 
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Snook ftnd Nixon condaotod the instruction in Reading, Grammar, Arithmetic, Spell- 
ing) and Mr. Claflin in Physical Geography and Gymnastics. Lectare& were deliv- 
ered the second week by Messrs. Nixon and Broder. 

In the evening before the lectures several interesting disonssions were held. To 
all pleasant things there is an end and so to our pleasant gathering. The last day 
came, the Resolutions of thanks to the Conductors passed and words of praise to 
our able Commissioner, and the valedictories. 

Mr. Pelton delivered an able and well- written address, and onr Institute was 

over. Harmony marked all our proceedings, all were attentive, and we hope its 

influences will not be lost upon the educational interests of our county. 

I remain truly yours, J. B. N« 

MonticeUo, Jan. 12, 1864. 

BOOK TABLE. 

Thb Social Covditiov axd Education op thb Proplb of Exoland. By Josbpk 
Kat, Bsq.» M. a., 0/ Trinity College ^ Canibridf^e; Barritter at Law, etc. New York: 
Harptr ^ Brother*, 1864. 12mo. pp. 323. 

Few things give currency and value to our own privileges and blessings more 
than to contrast them with the disabilities of others ; and if any thing farther were 
needed at this late day, to inspire an Anierican with love for his country and loy- 
alty to the institutions under which '*life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness*' are 
not only guaranteed, but almost forced upon him, it is found in the vivid yet sad 
picture of middle and lower class political, social and religions life in Britain. The 
eontrast of the general condition of the masses with that of the poorest among us, 
in the light of social customs and laws would seem evident enough, but when we 
add to this the record of pauperism, suffering, ignorance, and crime, attested 'in the 
work before us, by many intelligent and credible witnesses we turn from the 
revolting picture, and bless God for this new land of liberty and light. 

An article in our January nlimber gave a brief extract touching the condition of 
edncfttion. It may with truth be said, that it contained the tenderest statement of 
the sad, and under the present English system,* almost irremediable condition of 
the people. 

Tha work itself is a selection of some of the ''English Chapters," from the more 
voluminous work of Mr. Kay, on the ''The Social Condition and Education of the 
People of Europe.'* It is for the most part, a plain unvarnished statement of facts, 
containing reliable statistics, forceful conclusions touching the social polity that 
keeps 80 many millions in barbarism. If any, when the question of defending 
And perpetuating freedom and the Union is raised, are ready to say "what is all 
this worth T" let them read the book before us. 

The chapters on education we shall have occasion to refer to again. The book 
comes to hand too late for any thing like an exhaustive review. 

Wbak Lungs, and How to Make Them Strong ; or Diteaies of the Organs of the Chest, 
with their Home Treatment by the Movement Cure. By Dio Lewis, M. D., Proprie- 
tor of the Eeaex St. Gymnasiumy Bottonj etc. Boston : Ticknor and Fields, 1864. 
12mo., pp. 360. By mail $1. 

To those who are familiar with Dr. Lewis' gymnastics, as they have from time to 
time been repiesented in our pages, it is necessary only to say that the book as to 
its gymnastics is of that type, whilst it discasses practically the causes of consump- 
tion, and gives directions for food, drt^ss, exercise, etc. Attention to the suggestions 
it contains would be of benefit to all, and might aid those whom other remedies 
have failed to reach. 
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Daily Walk with Wibi Mbh ; or Riiigumt Exaritei for Eteth/ Day m the Tmr. 
Seltdedt arranged, and tptciaUy adapted by Rbv. Nelson Hbad. New York .* Har- 
per if Brothers. 12mo. cl. pp. 782. 

This is a compend of reflectioos and meditations upon religions topics and duties 
selected from the old Christian authors, and containing the pnrest and most exalted 
thoughts they have to offer us. It has nothing of ecclesiastical or doctrinal con- 
troversy, but in a broad catholic spirit, seeks to express the best thoughts and feel- 
ing of the universal conscience. Such names as Chrysostom, Augustine, Taylor, 
Baxter, Howe, Davenant, Flaval and Leighton, ought to commend it to all who in 
hours of calm meditation and holy thought, need the sympathy and aid of the 
great and good who have gone before them. 

Thb North Ambrican Rbvibw. — This staunch old quarterly comes to us with the 
new year, much improved in appearance, and, if the first number is an earnest of 
what we are to expect, more improved in tone and spirit. It has come out into the 
light and boldly and ably discusses the great leading questions of the age, and es- 
pecially those of current import. The fact that it lays itself open to the attacks of a 
partisan presa that has done its utmost in the interests of treason, is evidence of 
the loyalty as well as the ability of the old North jSmerican, and of the home thrusts 
it is giving to the expiring cause of disunion. We have already noticed the change 
in the editorial corps. In the selection to fill the post left vacant by the resignation 
of Rev. Dr. Peabody, who so long and well had acted as Editor-in-Chief, the choice 
could not have fallen upon better men than James Russell Lowell and Charles 
Eliot Norton. The current issue, No. CCII, has the following table of contents : 
L Ticknor's Life of Prescott ; 11. The Bible and Slavery ; til. The Ambulance 
System; IV. The Bibliotheca Sacra ; V. Immorality in Politics ; VI. The Early Life 
of Governor Winthrop, (an elegant and scholarly review of a charming book ;) VII. 
The Sanitary Commission ; VIII. Renon s Life of Jesus, (able and appreciative, yet 
critical and conservative;) IX. The President's Policy, (an admirably vindication of 
the Chief Magistrate, in his plans and labors to crush the rebellions-one of the very 
best papers on current topics we have seen ;) X. Critical Notices, (among these are 
Parton's Butler ; MilPs PoliticalEconomy ; Alger's Doctrine of a Future Life ; Kirk's 
CharUe the BUd.) 

No scholar can afford to get along without the North American. It is par excdUmct 
the exponent of the most enlightened and advanced views on American afiiairs* and 
we are persuaded that under the new leadership, it will be more than ever entitled 
to public regard. We have no doubt that the good faith of the publishers, as set 
forth in their prospectus will be redeemed. They say : 

The North American Review^ will maintain in the hands of its new editors its 
established reputation for. independent criticism, and for well considered opinions 
in politics and literature. In discussing political and social questions, the bpirit Of 
the Review will be thoroughly national and loyal. It will defend and illustrate the 
distinctive principles on which the institutions of our country are founded. In 
literature it will avail itself of the best material of thought and scholarship which 
the country can supply. In its criticism it will have no ends to serve but those of 
sound learning and good morals. Bound by strong associations to the past, in 
sympathy with the present, hopeful for the future, the Review will do its part in 
the intellectual movement of the times. It is published quarterly on the first days 
of January, April, July, and October, in numbers of about three hundred passes 
each, contaifting matter equal to four ordinary octavo volumes. Terms. — Five 
dollars a year, or one dollar and twenty -five cents per uumber. Crosby & Nichols, 
Publishers, 117 Washington St., Boston. 
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Thi Bouxd Tabls is the Utle of a sew literary weekly, designed to replace, in 
homes of culture and taste, the Ledgers aud Mercurjs, and occupy a mid place be- 
tween the daily, with its telegrams and rumors, and the quarterly, with its cum- 
brous and stately reviews. There was need for such a journal, and we trust Uiere 
is enough appreciation in the homes of our land to give it support. The publishers 
say: 

" The Round 7\Mi has its origin in the demand in this country for a weekly pub- 
lication, truly national in its character, which shall be devoted to the real interests 
of American life and letters. 

" The i?0Mi^ TabU will not restrict itself to any exclftive circle of contributors, 
but will seek aid and cooperation from any and all writers who have acknowledged 
reputation for literary ability and geniality. Identifying itself with no narrow 
policy or prejudice, but aiming to take the highest possible ground in every matter 
of opinion and taste, the new weekly will study to be, in principle and practice, 
truly cosmopolitan." 

Twelve of its sixteen ample pages are occupied with choice matter, and, if its 
literary character is maintained at its present standard, it cannot but prove success- 
Ihl. The Rfmnd TabU is published at 116 Nassau street, New York, at $5 a year. 

ScimcB FOR TBB ScHOOL AND Familt. — Part 1, Natural Phiiotophy. By 
WoBTHiROTOif HooKBR, ProfttiOT <jf Theory and Practice of Medicint in Yale CoBege, 
«(r., it€. lUuttrated by nearly 300 Engravingi, New York : Harper 4r Brolken. 
1863. 12fiio, pp, 346. % 

The three books belonging to this series — Natural Philosophy ; Chemistry ; and 
Mineralogy and Geology, — ar* intended for the grammar school. They supplement 
the two charming little books of l^r. Hooker's, — "Child's Book of Common 
Things," and '* Child's Book of Nature." Dr. Hooker has already achieved the 
enviable position of a leader in directing courses of primary study. His little 
work on geography is the very best that has yet appeared, and, if we mistake not, 
has sounded the key note to which the educational harmonies of the primary school 
sie to be attuned. The author remarks, and we think justly, in his preface to the 
book before us : ^' The teaching of the natural sciences in our Colleges ii generally 
ft failure. * * In order to have it successful, there must be the same gradation 
in teaching them, that we have in teaching language and the mathematics." * # 

This work is presented neither in formal statement nor catechetical form, but in 
what the author chooses to call the lecture style. It is in simple and famib'ar lang- 
uage, interposed with anecdote aud illustration. The pupil is led through pleas- 
ftnt pathways strewn with flowers, but on either hand, and dver in the way is the 
golden fruitage of matured thought and exact science. The practical illustrations 
ftre not only ingeniously wrought up and full of interest, but most of them are so 
connected with the facts and experiences of common life that their real value to the 
pnpil is greatly enhanced. 

We have no doubt this book will prove as acceptable to teachers, and to pupils 
of riper years, as its predecessors have already to the little ones. 

Tbb Ambbican Educatioxal Monthly, for the School and Family, is the title 
of a new educational journal whose first number, for January, has reached us. It is 
published at 91-00 a year by Schermerhom, Bancroft, & Co., New York and Phila- 
delphia. The present number has 22 pages of choice educational matter and mis- 
eeUftny, — the remainder of the 32 pages containing advertisements, etc, \£l thf^ 
limnds of this enterprising firm it must be a success. It opens weU. 
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A Phactical Gramvar op thb Frbnch Lavouaob. — Containing a Orammfir^ Ex- 
erciatif Reading Leaom^ and a completi pronouncing Vocabulary. By Wiluam I. 
Khapp, a. M., j vfntor of Modern Lang. 4r Xi'r, Madison Univ., N. F. New 
York/ Harper ^ Brothers, 1864. l2mo.,pp. 501, half mor, 

CHRBgTOMATHiEFBANCAiSE. — ji French Reading Book; containing, I. SdeelionM from the 
best French WrUere, with References to the Author's French Orammar, II. The Master, 
pieces of Moliere, Racine, Boileau and Voltaire, With Explanatory Notes, Bio^ 
graphical Notices, and a Vocabulary : Same Author and Publishers, l2mo., half mar, 
pp. 480. • 

Tlie grammar w1ios€ title page is copied above seems to be a most tliorongh and 
complete analysis of the grammar and idiom of the language. It combines the 
excellencies of the old formal style with the familiar and practical character of 
Ollendorflf — each sabj -ct in turn being illnstrated with copious examples. The pre* 
sentation of the verb is particularly full and felicitous. The author claims to have 
given us the American side of the matter, i. e. a French grammar with the full 
understanding of the special difficulties which beset, in its study, the pupil who 
only knows English ideas and usage. 

The appendices, containing French versification, verbal idioms, idiomatic 
phrases, practical exercises, reading lessons, etc., are most valuable. 

Of the Reader we need only to say that it is progressively arranged and the 
exercises judiciously cMsen. The vocabularies are sufficiently full. Both books 
are elegantly printed and present a most attractive appearance. 

Watson's Caubthenicb and Gtmnastics, published by Schermerkom, Bancroft^ 
4> Co., New York and Philadelphia, comes to hand as we go to press. Its typo- 
graphical appearance is elegant — we trust only an earnest of its real and substantial 
merits. 

Bbowvboh's Qdabterlt Revibw. — In 1838 Dr. Brownson established in Boston 
the Boston Quarterly Review, afterwards merged into the Democratic Review, and 
passed out of his hands. In 1844 he commenced the publication of Brownson's 
Quarterly Review, at first in Boston, afterwards removed to New York, devoted 
specially to the defen^^e and exposition of the doctrines of the Roman Catholio 
Church. The number for January, 1864, is the first of the **National Series." The 
editor says in his introduction ** Henceforth the Review is to be national and seca- 
lar, devoted to philosophy, science, politics, literature and the general interests of 
Civilization, especially American Civilization.*' Since the breaking out of the 
rebellion, it has been one of the ablest champions and supporters of the National 
Government, and now the pen of the editor, than which few men wield an abler, 
is to be devoted more than ever to national interests. Dr. Brownson is too 
well known in literary circles to need any introduction. We are persuaded that 
the change in the object of the Review, will meet with favor. It was able and 
invaluable in its former series, but to anti-catholics it will prove more acceptable 
than ever. ^3 per annum. D. & J. Sadlier & Co., 31 Barclay St., New York. 
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WILLSON'S READERS. 

The Objects aimed at in their Compilation. 

The leading objects aimed at ia the preparation of the School and Family Series of Readers 
kaTC been, 

1st. To prepare a Series that shall furnish all possible means which books can afibrd for cor- 
net and successful instruction in the **art of reading/' and, especially, for the formation of cor- 
f$tt HABITS of reading at the very beginning of the pupil's course. Connected with these objects, 
ihe plan of the lessons in the early Headers involves, more than in any other 8eri(»s, the constant 
nhiTation of the perceptive faculties, as being those which are first and prominently called into 
exercise in the Natural Order of Development. For the manner in which these important ends 
ire aoaght to be attained in the early Readers, see the following six pages. 

2d. To impart, as far as may be consistent with giving prominence to the rhetoric of reading, 
ai great an amount and variety of interesting and useful information as possible. To this end 
the anther has aimed to jtopuUirize^ to the capacities of children, many of the Higher English 
Branches of study, especially the Natural Sciences and the Departments of Animal Life ; and, 
in order to impart interest and give variety to these subjects, he has sought to throw around 
tSiem all the charms which poetr\', and vivid description, and incident, and anecdote, and the 
best illustrations can lend. 

This plan, which is fully carried out in the Higher Readers, aims at 

Important Educational Results, 

£ir beyond the design of ordinary reading-books. We ask the attention of all who are interested 
in the subject of Popular Education — as all should be — to the following considerations: 

It is well known that it is utterly impoi^sible to introduce at all, as subjects of study and reci- 
tation, into our Common or Public 2Schools, or, to any great extent, into our Academies and Sem- 
inaries, what arc usually called tho Higher English Branches of study, such as Human Physiolo- 
U and Health, Ancient and Modern History, Natural Philosophy, and the various Departments 
rf Natural History and Natural Science, including such subjects as Animal and Vegetable Life, 
Agricaltural Chemistr\', Physical Geography, Geology, Astronomy, Moral and Intellectual Phi- 
kiopby, etc. ; and yet all of these subjects contain many things of great utility which children 
OB understand, and which they will be deeply interested in, if presented in a proper manner. 
AU of these subjects, indeed, treat of matters of eLery-ilay life which are constantly falling under 
de observation of children, such as their oivn bodies, their curious structure, and their conditions 
tf health and disease; the plants and flowers which they meet with by the way-side; the pebbles 
vhieh they gather from the brook ; the animals they see ; the birds to whose music they listen ; 
ibe insects whose curious forms and habits they notice; even the stars which they gaze at with 
tkildish wonder ; the actions of their own minds ; and the questions of right and duty which 
ma children arc daily discussing. Although it has long been customar>' to cloak all these com- 
«M tkiitgs under the garb of '* Science,*' and debar a knowledge of them from all but the favor- 
ed, tibendly educated yij/r, yet these are the very subjects which all ought to have, and may easily 
hutt some knowledge of: they are subjects which every intelligent parent who does his duty fre- 
fwntly talks about to his children, and some f;imiliarity with which forms one of the marked dis- 
tiacdons between the children of intelligent and those of ignorant families. 

If we would make our schools real nurseries of intelligence, we must make them conform more 
to the character of intelligent families ; and if we would impart some knowledge of the subjects 
hen referred to — if we would open their beauties and treasures to all the children in our schools, 
asd instruct the teachers in them also, and thereby incite to a more liberal and far more extend- 
ed mental culture, it must be done through the medium of the readituj-books, which all use. 
Tlieie is no other possible way of attaining the object in view ; and if the reading-books can be 
■•de to subserve this end, while they fully answer their own legitimate purposes, they will pos- 
thereby a double utility. Can any reading-books be made to secure this two-fold object — a 
iplete adaptation to reading puq)oscs, and instruction ? Do Willson's Headers accomplish the 
deiired results? That they do, the testimony which we offer in these pages seems to us full and 
tUisfactory ; but if any additional testimony is required, send for our Educational Bulletins, 
vhich contain numerous additional and far more extended notices and testimonials. 

Although the early numbers of these books were published less than three years ago, the 
lieries already stands unrivaled in popularity ; and we assert, without fear of contradiction, that 
ic hftt met with a sncccss mequakd in the history of school-book literature. These results are 
tttribfitablc no ten to the nniversally approved plan of the books, than to its happy execntion. 
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mnwn^ Primer: its Frfndplei, Flan, and CharaotaliUi 
Featnni, 



The " Seteeland 
Familg Primrr," % 
I2iiiopnee.the Mine 
fiBthe Iteadens cot> 
re*ponclF,m lite and 
ndapUtion, (o Ihe 
Fir,l Re.uUr in »ev- 
er>lo[herierIcs,aiid 
henre fliauld thas 
ba compared with 
them. The type is 
lai^ and plain, ihe 
paper cxcelleni,and 
the bindini; dura- 
ble; while the tl- 
Lutrationt, of which 
It hmd. 




PART JI. 

WOEDa OF NOT MORE THAN TWO LETTEH 
LESSON I, 



naiDber, nrc tnily 

be«nlifu1 — fnr b^ 

yond wlintarefimnd 

in any other Eimilar 

school-book. yroXi- 

abljamorcnltnict. , -i- , ■ i v 

i,-e Jir.i book for it IS he . 

children was nerer | -w-^ , . , 

He IS up on it. 



Is he up'? 
He is'. 
Is it he'? 



published. A Rpcc- 
imen pat^ U hero 
given, commcncin); 
with the dm read- 
ing lessonv, which 
raniiiit of words of 



LESSON IK 






a than 



As it is in lb!i 
introdnclorr book 
that Mr, Willson'i 
Foniwi df instmc- 
lionin tho"orr d/ 
rtadmg" licgina, the 
peeoliariiies which 
distinRuiih hifl syiu 
tcm may hero bo 
noticed. 

It will bo ob- 
wrved, in tlic tint 
specimen pafsc, that 

dnced at the rcry 
bBiinning of thcpn- 

nnte the rising and 
falling inflection*, 
and that the TCry first : 
with the rising inflectioi 
appropriate direction!), i 
the ItachiT than the pu]i 



No", 
it'? 



Is it r? 
Is ho in 
He is\ 

I He is in it". 
'So he is in it. 



1 LESSON III. 

Go on". 

Go to it". 

Go on so. 

Do go on as we go. 




These marks, wii 
i dcEi^ed more fi 



for the laCler to 
imitatei the object aimed at being to caltivate 
in the pupils the Au&ii of readiniteatreetlyfrom 



ihc very bcginninf;. Hence the coat 
style is introduced cytcniiTcly in 
nnmbers of the scries. The nsnal 
other reading-books has been to pan 
matter of the natural inflection! of t 
the pupil reaches some adraneed bo 
aerie*, after which it become* the labo 



maiiOara lext-JSooka. 



WIUhd's Primer: its Prlndples, Plan, and CluiraoterisUo 
Features. 



to cOTTFCt the bad 
tibiU Blreftdy form- 
ed '. The gtrM ub- 
ject and tendency 
if this Primer, unit 
if the early Read- 
Cn, ii (0 teach rkit- 
ifrcB to read corrtcl- 

Out second spec- 
inen pane, tnlcen 
from Part III. oF 
the Primer (words 
of not more Ihan 
ibiee letters), vill 
Bore fally illaslnuc 
Ihii poinL Facing 
ibis paK^, in the 
look, are two illos- 
trations, which are 
made the mljecli 
at leMona there, and 
also of LesKin 23, 
bcre giTCD. Here 
xe Ifae natural 
pbratM of every- 
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^^ Require iJic pupil lo read the foUon-ing 
reclly. Be careful to pvo the inflections as marked. No rulea 
should be taught yet 

LESSON XXIII. 

Is the old man in the hut now'? 

Yes' ; and he is on the bed\ 

Can the old man see' ? 

Yes'; the old man can see\ 

Is his dog a bad dog'? 

No'; his dog is not a bad dog\ 

Is the cat in the hut now'? 

Yes' ; the cat is on the new mat'. 

Can the old man see me now'? 

No'; he can not see you\ He is 
on the bed'. 

Has the old man a hat' ? 

Did you say hat' or cap' ? 

I did not say cajy', but Jmt\ 

Has he a big mug in the hut'? 

Did you say mug', or cup'? 

I did not say aqj\ but 77ivg\ 

May I go to the hut', and see tlie 
old man', and ask him to let me 
see the cat and the mug'? 

Yes*; youmaygo'; butdonotrun'. 



tontideTAble rarie- 

marked (as a 

le to the teach- 

jnst as they 

wonld be unolea by 

tbe children ; and 

Ibe olgect should bo 

lolbnn in the chil- 

iita the habit if 

jiiat as tlioy 
imld ^Kak iliem. 
SalMrt K> far Leach' 
children aright 
It, in their free 
the;/ 
att a quallon 
■id Ike KTOBii in- 
jlMim; and lite 
M thoald aim to 
tnrad Jbe teacb- 
»p of naiore from 
^ spoken to the 
*rittrn language — 



I M «f the kiicr a 

I Wtfu well as f.if the former. 

is ihc philosophy on which iho Primer 

I QlHrly Readers arc based, and in whicb the; 

I ^f, radlcallii. from all oihcr tod ding-books. 

e Spelling! or " Pronouncing Lessons" 

I "" giieii, conlaininf! all new words in the Ics- 

"■ilSrecliona to the Teacher, etc. 



Afl n vrtt0 we pref«r them lo 



n (Ibnirter {Dultiniorr). 
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WlIlaon>fl Flrrt Reader : its Frlnolples, Plan, and Chaxastoi 
Featares. 



IDft 1 






■daptatior 
:Seco«d Reader ia 
aoreml other wries 
ftho Primer being 
liere the introduc- 
toiy book), csTriei 
forward the wjO/tta 
introduced in tbo 
Primer. Beginning 
with easy worde of 
not more than four 
lotlen in Fartg I. 
and IL, it extend:i 
to easy wordi of >ix 
letten in Parts IV. 
and v., and a fuir 
ewy words of two 
and three Eyllahles. 
Suitable Icaions in 
Spelling are gircn; 
bat teachcra should 
rely mainly npon 
the words found in 
(lie Btsadins Lca- 
loni ftir spelling. 

Ai in the Primer, 
the iitJUction marks 
are extensively in- 
troducoil, aa guides 
to the teacher chief- 
ly, as shown in the 
specimen ptgot here 
giren. The con- 
Tenational style is 
continued in many 
of the lessons, and 
nearly CTory page in 
tlie book is not only 
liandaomely and ap- 
propriately, but rich- 
Ig illustrated. The 
illnstrations, no le*a 
than DIM Imilrtdaad 
Iweal^ in namitr, 
lice not only greatly 
aupeiior, as works 
ufarl, to those con- 
tained in any other 
reading-books, but 
they would bo deem- 
ed highly creditable In the rory best illustrated 
works of the modern press. Some idea of their 
iirtistic excellence miiy be formed from the spec- 
imens here giren. 

The beauty and extent of 111 nitration as hero 
introduced in Primary School-bocdM has been 
looked upon u openinf ■ new ai« in cultivating 



WILLSON'S FIRST READER. 



PART IV. 




Ah, my lit-tle boy/ do not go too 
in-to the wa-ter. Do not reach too i 

What do you -wish to get there 
want to get that pret-ty lil-y, anc 
large lil-y leaves. Don't you see i 
on the wa-ter'? 

But if you wade out too far, the w 
may be too deep for such a lit-tle b( 
you. 



childrei 



fori 



means of bringing beautiful picture! 
erery tireiiido in tbc land. Thus the 
(imirHTly HfrioB says on this sul^ 
aie the t»oU btamiiful series of Remd«r 
pose, that the world ever saw ;" and 
mort Ckrittimt Adrocate sayi, ' ' Teai 



aiantiant 'I'ext-Jiookt. 
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WUIson'B Fint Beader: its Prindples, Plan, and CIiaTaoteristio 

Featnrea. 

ktrdiT be prepared 
to find pictorial il- 
IntnlioDS so beau- 
tiful, uid ihat ttarJi 
n iHvrk as thusc 
CMUined in llics« 
Braders." Sajslhc 
Mitfouri KdtKntar, 
•* The cngr»»inpt 
ire line enough for 






9<leii 



ign- 



illaslrates 
ttulh in morals or 
Kiencc.' Can as 
mnch be said Tor 
tlM beantT and aU 
mniveness of nnj 
mhn juTonile road. 
JBg-book)? The 
iBWUigeot teacher' 
nd parant will rec- 
ipriK, in the illnt- 
ini'ioiu throuRhout 

portint □ndcrljirif' 
docatiaiial princi- 
pi.. 

Btrt of the pecn- 
liir adaptation of 
IbtM pri ma rj- works 
lo Itacii the urt of 
iwiiij, 08 well as 
to guard children 
ifSinst the fumia- 
lini of bad habits. 
*Ud) are almost in- 



tot one nnifonn tes- 
WBonT among the 
mrhen. Thus the 
raperintendent of 
it Rochester Citv 
PiUtc Schools, uf- 
M a six month's 
nitl, attributes the 
9cai imprnremenl 
Hciced in the jui-e- 
fSt daraea to these 
boks; aavinftlbat, 
n adaptation to the 
tiuls in view, "The 
Kmer, and Fir:iE 
ud Second Readers, 
fcare erer mcl wiih." 
Or>lllta>"JuvTiiile-bc 



LESSON XVIII. 




God can see me ev-cr-y day\ 
When I T\-oi'k', and when I play' ; 
When I read', and when I talk' ; 
When I run', and when I walk' : 
When I eat', and when I drink' ; 
When I sit and only think' ; 
When I laugh', and when I cry', 
God is ev-er watch-ing nigh'. 

When I'm qui-et', when I'm rade\ 
When I'm naugh-ty', when I'm good' ; 
When I'm hap-py', when I'm sad\ 
When I'm sor-ry', when I'm glad' ; * 
When I pluck the seent-ed rose, 
That in my neat gar-den grows' ; 
When I crush the tin-y fly', 
God is watch-ing from the sky'. 

When the sun gives heat and light', 
When the stars are twink-ling bright', 



cxal any similar ttorla I 



7 BHdsa.— lialHmsn CArWAui .Ir 



tu b^ \fTy niTFfiilly aixl JiiJdlH'tivly jirPiMn^, ■nd nrr 
roiiivlrl' In it" "rtriir nf hi1iJiti». Wp hiiTp mW wlUi on 
FpTic-nftliFlclnilKhlrhliiiieirFtlivlrnlitebolh to Khootn 
•ind fmrllin. ThA nprr, priutlm, iinil einhoUinhinrat' 

ltr«tly toiK^r lo Iho oidloUT 

'— '- Pmtbyurvin. 



Sarper'a School tmd ^hmUif Series <^ 



WfllBon's Beoond Rsader: its Principles, Plan, and Cbaraotuistlo 

Featnres. 

Past III.] WILLSON'S SECOm) READER. 41 



Thni far in the 
teriea no raStt for 
correct reading have 
been intioiliicuii, hut 
from (be beginning 

have been given, in 
neailf every li?sson, 
of the rariouakind-^ 
of eis/ and naiurn] 
qneMions and an- 
vwen, and renmrkti. 
with the view of 
constantly exorci»- 
inX pnpili in nad- 
iag, with the proper 
inflectioiu, tho kimi 
of aenlenoM which 
they are continual- 
ly (^peatiw;. In this 
Second Reader, hoir- 
ever, which 'a dj- 

Parts, each of the 
first tix Parts is in- 
troJaced by one or 
iDoro of the simplo 

R of rhetorical 




LESSON IIT. 

RESrKCT. 

John', Johrf', come here\ 
John'. Did you get the book 
that you went for' ? No, sir\ 
I could not find it\ Did 
you look on the desk' ? Yes, 
sir\ but it was not there\ 

Did you look for the pen't 
Yea, sir\ Did. you get it't 
Yes, sir\ and I put it on the desk as you told me 
to\ Did you use the pen' ? No, 6ii;\ 

Have you seen James to-da}''? Yes, Bir\ I saw 
him a short time ago\ "Where was he^? He was 
on the play-ground\ Were any other boys there'* 
reading, and many Yes, sir\ a great many boj's were there\ 

i>f the lessons that ttti ^ .1 i i ■ ii_ 1 3\t 

luiiow ore more or What wcFC the boys doiDg on the play-ground T 
leM uin^tivo of Some were pbying ball', some were flying kites' 
here and some were playing marbles\ 

Well, that is all\ Now j'ou may go to your 
seat, and take your book^; and you may see how 
■well you can read your lesson. 






eiron, one of lUem 

from Part III. and 

the other from Part 

IV., oithough they 

cive a mry inade- 
quate idea of cither 

the rhtiorktil plan 

of the book or tlio 

1-aritlf of the read- 
ing lesion«. 

The ten rut/a of 

reading gicon in this 

book are designed om 

a gnide for the ieiii:k- 

crchleBy.and notfbr 
the pupil* to loaru; 
fiir if tho latter, un- 
der the guidaoL-c of 
their teachers, con- 
stantly pntctico reading aright, just as nature 
tciehe* them 10 speak aright (rlictoricatty), and 
na they have nccn instructed in the I'rimcr ond 
Fine Header, they will need no rules to insure 
i-orreetnoss in ordinary familiar rcBding. When, 
liDwover, the habit of correct reading is onco 
formed, the mla will be of value to the pupils 



[NoTS. — In tbeflo cases the falling inflccticn given to the 
answers " Yes, sir," and " No, sir," indicates a tone of mud 
respect. The rising inflection would have indicated a cart 
less or indiiferent manner on the part of the pupil, although 
not a manner very decidedly disrespectful. Let the teacher 
read the lesson, giving to all the answers, " yes, sir," and " no, 
sir," the rising inflection, and the difforenee will ho apparent. 
In the next lesson the similar answers have the rising inflec- 
tion, in accordance with Jlodification I.] 



ns illustmlive of rlictoriral ]irinciples, and k 
guard against their viohklion in wriiingi of a 
more eUiboralc nnd les» Cimiliar character. 

Another init>orlant feature in the plan of thcM 
early Iteaden is the carrring out in thom of the 
true Jtmloiintnii method of instruction, based on 
the jirinciple that, in childhood, it ia thionjh 



Staitdanl HxlSooka. 



WtOamk'B BeooQd Beader: 



she mrJium of tlie 
fitru/ilirt faculties 
ihst tbe Qiicniiun 
if ihe most icnililv 
iwakc II o J, a ml J u J);- 
nent nnJ iiicinoi'v 
Ae most tiiccciufiil ly 
cBltivaicd. Uvnco 
foperiur illuairaiivu 
coKtsv ine>(urHliicli 
tliere arc more than 
one huii'tred in iliis 
tnok) a n> i n t ruduccd 
exiensivt-ty in these 
carlj nunibcr!, not 
■s Biffv ]iictures, bitt 
fur thi jiurjioiie of 
plnmini; to the eye 
the sulijeciH of Ilic 
reading lei!ioii!>, eo 
u to muke of iheni 
olgects of pcrcciH 
liMl ; nod liic lea* 
MDS tlumiiiclvcs, aa 
ihovn 111 the exam- 
iJei here pr<idiiecd, 
ibmnd in iiueitiioiK 
nd remarki!, which 
Ml onl,T girc vorio- 
i; to the reading, 
Iwl vhii'h aUo di- 
. Rittlieiiiientionof 
' tbe pupil lo the en- 
Ktirinpt, nnil teavh 
■ « tlitir 



Iwlinsd 

tin— of expmuuD, 
lltret, net ions, }io- 
•iliua*, su|ipusLil nt- 
■mnreii, etc. — and 



its Prinoiples, Plan, .and Cliaraoteristlc 
Featnres. 

WILLSON'f SECOND READER. 7 



When wc rise from bed 
in the morning, and when 
we lie down at night, we 
should lift up our hearts to 
himinprayer. GodM-illhear 
us, and if wc pray to liiin 
with a right heart, he will 
bless us, both hi this world, 
and in the world to come. • 




LESSOX XIII. 
Making Pies. 




pnilubiliiic!! which 
tNp the mind nf 
■bapariil coiii'iiintly 
wtbenlcn. Thii-s 
*liile liic ends of 
temcl rcaiiinj; are 
lAierved in iht-se -v.. -.» i i i ■ i < 

«riy nutniwrs of Miss Mary has gone to tlie kitchen to show 
<lcnri». important gusan "how to iiiakc pies. Do you know which 
tiitumii are also Miss Mary is' 1 What is she doing now' ? What 

nnied oiit in them. 

Il will l>e seen that a Plan iK-n-ades the wliule. I '"■ tl-n flr-i v.-l.imMi of il.f Seihii IIib K-lMthHu arr 
Hm rliclonnil )iart is miivh more vliilwrari'd | ^nd K (■ aliur^i Iniinwilik «.r ilic rhlld tii irnd Iben to 
Aid in iithcr jjrimarj i-eii<li;rs, wliilc the mill- | iIiM dry, fiir*.iirf.1, irtlilrhl tiMnBHi irhlch U » nim- 
TUiDB of the i*rceplivc facilities, as aimed ut '"'.S- ~p.rtn'r!-Mn ihiSi'lilV/illi' ™ui'i^^^ nf 

in Item, it nhull; new. The latter u a part | tlM nmilBg Ir'.wii. m^ not Hirrr iilctum.— flifUrAnii 



Harpai'a Sohocl and Jbmtt}/ 8erU» of 



yabusAi Third Reader: Vta Prlndples, Plan, and Ctaanolwrli 
Featnres. 



Ai it is sapposed 
lliKt the pupils who 
litLTO gpaa thrcingh 
ihc Primer and First 
iinil Second licaUcii, 
and observed the in- 
Qections (liere des- 
iynited, have form- 
ed the lialiii of cor- 
rect reuling, their 
attention U now di- 
rected, in the Inlro- 
dactory Part of the 
Third Render, to a 
■jntematic exposi- 
Ji<m of ilio "Elo- 
^leii isofE^lorulion." 
Bat the habit i» de- 
signed to prtivtU the 
rales, contrary to 
the ordinary mcth' 
od. Instead, how- 
erer, of multiplying 
sets of rules, which 
only servo to per- 
plex both teacher 
and pnpils, the nime 
brief rules nre given 
in all the Iteaden, 

in the iliusCrnliutis 

The book is thea 
divided into the lul- 
lovring four I'arts : 

Fort I., STomea 

embraces, in tivcnty- 
Ibnr Lessons, the 
most interesting in- 
cidents in Bible his- 
tory, up to the titne 
ofSolotnun, in Iwlh 
prose nnd jioetrr, 
and with _liftg-one 
superb enjtrBvingH, 
illastratiTC of iha 
events narrated. A 
Munple page here 
given will speak for 
the arlialic chamc- 
ter of then llluilra- 



STOBIES rROU THE BIBLE. 




WESSON X. 
ABRAIUM OFFERING ISAAC. 

1. While Abraham had no cbildreii, God had 
him that he would mako him the father of a great 
Already had Abraham and Sarah become old, whe 
waa bom to them. On Isaac all their hopes were 
for the fulfillment' of the promise of the Lord. 

2. When Isaac had grown to be almost a man, ' 
trythefaithof Abraham, said to him, "Take nowtl 
thine only son Isaac',' and offer him flir a bumH 
upon a mountain which I will show* thee." Al 
prepared to obey the Lord ; for he knew that God 
mand must be right, and he believed that if he sho 
his son, God had power to restore him to life agaii 



Part n. . 



s Moral Lbbbh 



Fart II I. enters tipon the Kr^itt 
feature of the scries, which is la jn^mUirat tri- 
mca — adapt it to the capacities of the yonng, 
nnd ^ve it all Uw interest which fiction itaelf 
poaMHca fat th« voathfnl mind. Thli Pftrt 



treats of the M*mm*t.i* or QrAnmci 
first grpiil divisiim of the Katnral H 
Animnl Life. Here accuralo and be* 
gravingB of animnls accorapanv the de 
of ihcm, their habits, etc. ; and anec 
ridents, and poetry, give all the variet; 
in a reading-book. The illuitntloni 



standard Tad-Books. 



WlUflon's Third Beader : Its Frindpln, Flan, and Cliaraoteristio 

Features. 



m, dengned and 
COgnved expressly 
far this wurk liy 
ike best artists, rrp- 
menting nuiT/y ih-o 
lMmirtUtl{ff\raitan. 
malt, li«Tc one val- 
ntite feature not 
luund in any nurk 
m Natural Histoiy. 
TIic aniimilB in iho 
itreral clnises or 
criJcrs nrc g reaped, 
anil drawTi to a 
Kale of nica sure- 
Bent, so that tLeir 
couparative siics 
mar be seen. See 

pie of time illiis- 
" . There are 

Rtq of tlicu; 
gmpings, illuBtra- 
lin of Ihe ditferent 
irdcn, etc. Most 

■niinals are 
■bodiawn separate- 
l;,u shown in the 
>I>cinien page here 

Tbrouf^hout this 
lod the auicocdiiig 
ra of Ihe sc- 






e difli- 



™ll words i 

ig lesson are 

'd at il< close, 

n thui jHtrlic- 

mse in wAiV* 

*9 irt astd IJI 'An 

fllKigtsnfiTn.ll It, 

tm IV., Mis- 



. ZOOLOGY. — THE MAMMALIA. 



I Co(«-i'.£rorB, bnvp 



L, beauLiful iu fonn uid a: 



ANECDOTES OF UOSH. 




1. It baa ollen been said tliat tbe hiimin \ nice Ins great 
power over thfl fiercest animals ind probibly i stronger 
proof of it can hot be met with tbin m tbc followmg ad 
venture -wliicb is told by Mr. Gonloii Cuniminp, who spent 
five years in Southern Africa, engaged most of tbc time in 
hunting tbc wild beasts of that region. 

2. "I fired," said he. "at the nearest lioness, having 
only one shot in my rifle. Ilie animal, which was but 
slightly wounded, wheeled roimd, and came toward me, 
lashing her tail, showing her teeth, and making that hor- 
rid, murderous, deep growl, which an angry lion generally 
utters. 

3. "Her comrade hastily retreated.' The instant the 
lioness came near I stood up to my full height, holding 
my rifle, with my arms extended, high above my head. 
This checked" her in her course ; but on looking round. 



On the suliject 

< iariflg, it maj 

ki «ated ihnt fiay- 

|*» of ihe lessons 

■ 4e Third Rend- 

* Mnsisl of mis- 

■IhDeoua pieces — 

"Stories from the 

BHfc," stories illustrating moral truths, etc. ] ed and 

W those deToted to Animals none are wholly j of Nalural H 
n faeripliTC, but scTcnleen are poetical Selcc- I Tlili' it on tdii 

' u. and thirteen are composed wholly of eto- | ^nl^^ »'i[mi? 
, , i ainttrating the character and hahits of an- I nf (oat, is kIhi 
I "Wijwidi interesting incidonia in cbeii " '' * 

"^i «»., the whole giTiog, howercr, a con 



view of this great department 



Sarper't Schcct and Htmity Seriei of 



WlUwni>fl Fovrtli Reader : its PrlnolplM, Plan, and ClUTaateriBtlt 
FeatnreB. 



Tbo Founi] Head- 
er deTclo|is, more 
fnUjthBn the Third, 
iha lesdiag object 
d( the higher auni- 
hm of the lorira, 
which il to popular- 

paciciej of chilJron 



willson's fourth reader. 



PiX 



"He hailed the bird in Spnnish spceih. 
The bird in Sjianitli speech n.'plied, 
Flapped round the cafie wiih joyous acrsech, 
Dropped duwo — nod died." CuiPBEt 






riVry 



^[E4 <'''-ivJii.iptant; nxk-ia 
rii«',ilglii.up. 



ia point of II 
■nd iC^le, to render 
it alertsliiig to the 
joanp, and to ad-i/'t 
it, in all respects. 
to the requisilo* of 
rtadiiiff leMont for 
tbs ichool-room. 

After tho " El- 
ementa of Elocu- 
tion," u Inlruduc- 
1017, Part I. con- 
lilts of a lerici of 
lenoiu on Ul-mam 
l*Biaiau>ai *)(■> 
Hkalth. VaricOr 
of rcodinR matter 
U not wanting here. 
In addition 10 nu- 
merooi oiiBravinfii 
of parts of the hu- 
man frame, descrip- 
tion, etc., imparl- 
nnt principle! of 
health are berr il- 
loKntted, and en- 
forced bj such se- 
tocUoni OS "Tjic 
Fable of the two 
Bees," "ThoCom- 
plunt of a Stotn- 
Mh," the story of 
"Cornaro the Ital- 
ian," "Tho Con- 
fMon," a humur- 
ooi poem, " Itdit 
and Bleep," "The 
Yeari ot Mun'n 
life," "A Letter to 
Mothers," by Mrs. 
SlBonmey, "Karly 
Biiing," " Health 
l*n>Terbg," and oth- 
eri. Uliliry is ihtu lought to bo blended with 
interest and rnricly. 

Fart II., treating of Ormttiot.oot, or the 
Hatdral lIiSTotir or Binua, is planned with 
roferencB to the lame ends. The engnvingi, 
eepecially the fsroaplngi of BiKU, in their kt- 
craJoidcn, lui^u the "Biidiof Pre;," "bing- 



hrrr uKd f« Inland. 



LESSON XXV. 




TUE CUCKOO AND THE SWALLOW. 

1. One mom a cuckoo thus attacted betimes 
A BwaLow lately oonie from wanoer cliiiiefi: 

"Ah'! Madam Citchfly'!* ODce ag.tiii, 

I Bee, by toil unawed', 
Tour ladyship lias cro8»'d tho M^ii' ! 

How fare all friends abroad' ?* 

2. " How goes the world' ?* come', tell' the news' ; 
A little news is pleasant" : 

How do the folka in Turkey use 
To apeak of birds at present' ?* 



ing Birdu," "Climbers," " Scratoliers," "1 
nen"," "Wnders," "Swimmers," etc., an 
line. Wo gii'e, us a sample, on inge IS, tk 
fpVTini; illuatrating the " Climbers." Al 
ther illuiimtiTe of the rhtioriml varirtf 
may bo interworen with " Scienee," we pn 
here two cooMcutive apecimen pagci fVoiB 



iStandard 2'ext-JSooiGB. 
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Itmln -Foortli BMder : Its PrlnoipleB, Plan, and CharaoteriflUo 

Features. 



rill be seen 
is reading 
I none the 
pted to rhe- 
instructiun 
it is con- 
rith the sd- 
^itbology. 
III., treat- 
BoTANY, or 
stable King- 
ontains, in 

to the in- 
l informa- 
reycd, some 
inest poetic 
1 the lan- 
uch as nor- 
th's "Hymn 

Flowers," 
rs, the Stars 
i,"byLong- 

[V., dcsign- 
lecure still 
Tariety, is 
;ellaneous 
m. 

V. presents 
' the leading 
es in Natu- 

HILOSOPIIY, 

brm of con- 
ns carried 
"Volunteer 
phy Class," 
I Mr. May- 
teacher, and 
tils : hand- 
illustrated. 
V^L, devoted 

rCIIES FROM 

► History, 
I a view of 
mt events in 
i!»tory,down 
time of the 
These are 
«d by the 
aautiful en- 
8, and by 
etical sclcc* 
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8. " What say the Georgian maids so pretty 
About yoong Nightingale's dull ditty^ V 

Do any praise it now' ?• I fancy not\" 
" Excuse' me\" said the swallow', " much they praise 
His pldntive and melodious lays\ 

And call them charming', and I know not what\'* 

4. " Charming' !** that's droll enough^ ; what says 
The world, then, of my little friend Tomtit' ?"*» 
"Some call hmx foppish in his ways' — 
But," said the swallow', " much they praise 

His plumage' and his «?i^\" 
" His wit' !** that's welP," the cuckoo cried with glee, 
" And what says all the world of me' ?" 

6. " Of you' !"* exclaimed the wondering bird — 
" Of you' !* — in truth, sir, not a word'." 

" What' !•" never' ?"* said the cuckoo, " never' !* 
Does no one talk of me' ?• How' !*»— Why' !**— 
That's very strange', hideed', for I 
Talk of myself forever'." 



a See Rale II. 

c See Rule 1. for the retBon of this inflection. 



b ?ee Kale HI. 

d See Kale X., Note. 



THE CUCKOO. 

1. The cuckoo is noted for being a shy bird for being 
often heard, but seldom seen. This fact is thus alluded to 
by the poet Wordsworth: 

2. " O blithe new-comer* \ I have heard — 

I hear thee and rejoicd? 
O cuckoo' ! shall I call thee bird'. 
Or but a wandering voice* ? 

8. '* The same that in my school-boy days 

I listened to— that cry — 
Which made me look a tttlnsand wnys, 
In bush, and tree, and sky. 

4. ** To see thee did I often rove 

Through woods and on the green ; 
And thou wert still a hope — a love 
Still longed for, never seen." 



"The Curse 

i," "Hagar and IshmacI," "Overthrow 

Philistines," "Jephthah's Daughter," 
action of Sennacherib," "The Leper," 
^idow of Nain," etc. No better pieces 
iing could be selected; and they are 

arranged as to form a connected view 
sd History. 



The Fourth Reader contains nearly two hundr 
red illustrations. The illustrations are also an 
important part of the plan of the book, as they 
all teach important facts, or illustrate princi- 
ples or events. In other series of reading- 
books illostrations are confined mostly to the 
Primary numbers. 



Jlarpa-'s School and Jhmiljf Serie* t^ 



mUson'B Fiftli Reader: Its Frlocfples, Plan, and Chanoteriitta 
Featnrea. 



In the Fifl/i liead- 
wthe plan of blend- 
ing iciencc and lii- 
entqre, bo thai each 
ihsll illuBlratc a 






o the 



other, is fully dcvcl- 

Aftcr an ample 
illmiration of some 
V the hifihcr prin- 
ciplea of Elucnlion, 
the book contains 
ten "Scientific" 
and ten alternating 
H18CBIJ.AXEOUB di- 
Tjsions. The fol- 
lawing are the »ci- 
ontilJc divisions: 

PartII.,emlnic- modem poet: 
ing the subject of 



WILLSOX 8 FIFTH RXADEB. 



j]l KSTderu proud If v< 



Tli« murnlDg bluihaof the p|i[1iig'i ne> dmj.^UoiTLCT. 

1 5, Tlie origin of the red color of the rose lias been 1 
fully accounted for in various wavB. By the GrookB, the 
was consecrated to VeniiR, the goddess of Beauty ; and an 
fable attributes its red color to a drop of blood irom tbe t) 
pierced foot of the goddcsB, 

Its beautiful tint is poetically traced to another eonrce 



IS of 






Frgm beinlT'i lip tb 

18. Perhaps no one of the r 



—J. OlUT. 

is more prized for its 1 



edof 

Ijetten to a f riand 

uii] is illnslnitcd bj 

drawinfn of fortv- 

three different rqi- ty than the elegant moss rose. The flowers arc deeply c 

tilM, princijiall}' in ed, and the rich moRsiness which surroands them ;pvea 1 

a luxuriant appearance not caul; 

scribed. The ori^n of this mosey 

has been thus explained by a Gci 

writer. 



Troii/iin^iorthc dif- 
ferent Orders, so as 
ta iihow the cimi- 
parative sizes of lUe 
animals. 
PanllL, treating 

of HUMAK I'lITBIOt/- 

oaT AMD Health, 
is iUustratcd by thir- 
teen excellent cn- 
f!ravinf>s. Impoit- 
ant prineiples are 
enforced, and vari- 
Mj eccurcd by nu- 
nterons pociirsl and 
prose select ions- 
Part IV.,the Sec- 
ond Division of Bot- 
AMT, treating of the 
descriinion, cla»sifl- 
Mtion, hnbitfi, and 
eariositicB ofPlanta, 
it richly illustrated 
by the cngrarin)(S 




Tb» U|!d rf thp flowTTI inr> ^IT 

That uplrit, to whc^c charpf 1« i^tc' 
To lathe younf buda In Ai'w fmiD Ik 
AnkfninR ftmn hlf ulight npow, 
Thr anEci whlipwod to ths njM, 
""'■-'--nWsrtc.rid: 

Btrtuflr tho 

1011 will, -tlj^ 

Ibr nvfs wtUi d<H-pi»ned ^ 

Th" annl raiiwrt in rilpni thnnid>t— 
Wb«l giT -■— ■'" • ■■-' ~ 

■TwMbU 



n tlirfloircrhUaM 



And. P*»d In N»luTf'« •Impliwt -wrtt. 
Could Itacrr > flower that rim aincd' t 



F.i.0u'-i-sors, oulirird grewcia P«;* 






„r 



hundred Bpeeies of plsnta, anil by a targe nnm- 
ber of appropriate eclcctions in proec and poe- 
try. The ilhalrasiit poGlicnl scleclions alone 
nnmber at least a hnndrcd. The Illinoit Trach- 
V Bays, " The LeMons on Botany arc fuUof po- 
«tical quotations relating to the matttn spoken 
of in the pnwe— Jewel* of poeay Mrt oa « golden 



chain of science." One of the Fpccimen 
hero RiTen is taken from the division M 
nny, and the oihcr from that of Fishes, 
have not room in this pamphlet to give the J 
11191 in thew diviiions. 

Part v., the Natoral History of Fissal 
taiiu draningi of oiw hnndred and t* 



Standarcl Text-Sooks. 



tarn's nfUi Header : Its Principles, Flan, and Cliarairterlstio 

Featnres. 

'•"' ■•*" P*aT V. ICHTHYOLOGY, OS FIBUKS. 2 

1, Cmt 

I with en- 
itthtGrt- 
rt, Gothic 

uT^M^ PART.V. 

" "^ FOURTH DIVISION OF ZOOLOGY ;» 




3. Fishes form the last of the four divisionB of the verto- 
brated animals. As inhabitants of a medium so ividelj differ- 
ent from that in which terrestrial'^ creatures exist, and, in 



thoie beautiful IliBlaricaJ Poems bj I 
rth, Glover, Doaue, BTrou, Macduliy, 
etc., and selections from Shokipeare, 
1 interworen in one continuouB nam- 
e erenls of Ancient tlistoij. 
iDt, by varied of matter ani mumeT, 
Nading leswDi in these identific diri- 



:e rcudcred I'n 



LancllMinitrtiet- 



!, and made to aubserve a parpoie bejond that 
of the men: "art of reading." 

Among the ten MiBcellaneoiu diriiioni ii one 
derated to "Gtaj's Elegy," in which each ohbe 
thirty-two Tenci ia illoitrated. Tbi« atoiM ia 
worth the price of tiw book. 



SpeofmenB of the Nattiral History nioitrations. 



Th« necaliar chu- 



Ik necaliar 
tt<iliit lilt 



Tba cnitraviiiiiii are 
not onlr hl^hlv >nir. 
itad aaa (rulbttil,bnt 
tba gntHpina of Ibc 
animuli, m ttipir hv- 
eral Onlvni, with an 
imiunj'lng auule 



MtaibuwlHitli their 
tfllative and their 
nalrixf, ii a faiilnrc 
entirely Dov. Theu 
«nKr*vini;>>. 1i«$i^>« 
)>Bing cxttmlinKly 
InlerBxtini; to llio 
pop"*. «"> artunlly 
warta mure, merely 
for tba inri>rinath)a 
vonveyeil, than vol* 
nmes'uf dcseriiition 
would Ire wilhoot 
tbam. They have 
tba aame kinil of 
utility In NutnnI 
Iliatory Ihut .Vnpi 
have in (ieoirraiih}' ; 



cul {.: 






than the iIvI^liIs of 
which tbey Ukc the 

The fint illnMra- 
tion alMi-R Kiven, 
from tlie Tliird Kfid- 
er, raprauntii (he nn- 
tnali of the Skai. 
kinti, which, thnu^h 
they Ih-e iirlticlpiil- 
Ir in tlw water, are 
cloaseil amonK the 
3fammalia tmiMlly 
(|uailru|ieih). fl^. 1, 





TnTthmofthcSiIAnK 
fjinilr. Fit;. I, ttio 
Krinon* Sliark ; 3, 
(iKcnland Shark; 3, 
lliafclni; Shark: 4, 
that tuarfUl mim- 
»t«r the lirrat White 
Shark; S,Fax Shark, 
orThrenher; 6, 8aw- 
fiah; - " 
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OliJectionB to the Readers answered. 



only objection that we have any where 
irged against the plan of this Scries re- 
the higher Readers only, and is iNiscd on 
amption that the xcientijir divisions van 
(in their very nature, contain sufficient 

of reading; matter for rhetorical instruc> 

Xhis is the point urged, in a Koncrnl 
r, bat without proof, or even nifercncc to 
ikfl, by the agents of opposing seric*< ; htit 
e jet to learn that it has been innde by a 
respectable Eklurafor, or by a single 1C<1- 
iaI Journal. vl/Ztha testimony, indeed, 
sn OTcrwhelmingly against it, because the 
themselves most emphatically refute the 
>n. In reply to the objection, however, 
Sht say that, even if this \)Ou\t were well 

the advantages which the Readers pre- 
d point of useful information, are more 
a offset against it, and especially as there 

a Tariety of rhetorical matter in the J//>- 
>itv divis^ions. But we are not driven to 
scessitv. The Scientific divisions were 
ed by the author with this )>ossible oljcc- 
> the plan of the books in view, and with 
tant oflfort to remedy any supposed defi- 

in this particular ; and if any amount of 
yny from the highest sources is of any 
•^ it must be conceded tliat the ])oint is 
net. To silence all cavil, however, we 
t some of this testimony here — from good 
ity in such matters. 

From thf lUinttin Teacher. 

f oaa »ay* that becaiHO " Sciontific RpadtT^'* havo 
lobe failiireit, thercforu Will->imV Ke?vdor<< will rac -t 
K ikte. we think that he hn^ never in.t*n thi> old 
le RHi<ien« to whi<*h alln:!i<)n Li m-ido, anrl \iah not 
«d Willrfiio's. It rais^ht a* well Ite nrgiifl that, 
t propdliu^ a whMharrow in a corn-field in hanl 
lierefore a hand-car on a ruil-road will bo imni'iv. 
TheiHS are n'U *^Seiontitic Road<T«:" thoy are 
n La which the natiinil interoAt of y<>uth in the ar- 

of knowledgi U turned to oilvantagc, and in 
t C0Ti'*id«'nible portion of ih'.* threat variety nf niat- 
eroted to scientific HubjccL'', which are n«>t treated 
dry iityl«t of pure ^rience, but are wi itten of in a 
died to the particular purp >»€. 

Frevi the MaHsnrhuxftts Teacher. 

vtr attempt:* to Impirt knowledge of liti-rary and 
le mbjecti in connection with fubject* in the Art 
Unj^ have not met with the exp -ctod fuccee-. >uf- 
variety of reading matt4>r liaM not been furulubed. 
ifiettity 14 here overeomf. 

Prom the AVtP York Teaeher. 

m U, indeed, every thing to commend— pimplicity, 
fle oocaracy, illustration, and anecdote, and piiiV 
dgns of great beauty, while mime of the finrxt pfi- 
■I In the language are made to UluBtrate the Hub- 

di is the testimony which all our Educa- 

1 Joamals bear against this anticipated of>- 
n. Our leading Educators are equally de- 

■nd unanimous. 

OS Prof. Piiklps, Principal of the New 

f State Normal School, writes to the au> 

■D yoa p^KUUy dirclnred to me yonr pUn of con- 
Dff a Seifei of Readen based upon tlie idea of In- 



afnietion as well w Entertainment, and p<inpoi>icg to draw 
many of your fubjecti* from the fruiUul domain of Natu- 
ral lliittory and Phyiiical Science, I cunfvM that I had 
grave doubta a« to the practicability of the pchemc. It 
appeared to me that it would be inipKfcilile to cliithc Huch 
i ruhject^ with that vi\acity and rrriii-f-; of ^tylc to import- 
: ant in a Striei* of Heading Ilonkn for popular une in onr 
KcliooK iiut the examination 1 have iM-en able to ^ve to 
I viiur bookji ha« entindy <!i>iH-U«>d all di-ubt^ and I fevl 
. Umnd frankly to exprc.-tf the conviction that your plan i^ 
, a decided ^ucceM. 

And at a later date Prof. Phelps writes : 

I think thin Perioi* of Keaderw leaves notliin^ to ])o dc- 
liired, eithrr in re-iM'ct to manner, matter, mode of treat- 
ment, or mechanical execution. 

Of similar tenor is a letter from Prof. A. P. 
Stone, Principal of Plymouth High Scliool, 
Mass., and President of the American Institute 
of Instruction, who writes : 

Ik»fore Fcelnp ynur Inytkn 1 wn^ appn-lirn^ive that a Se- 
rins* of i:e»deri« La^rd iip<»n the principle you have adopt- 
ed would fail to furnii<h mntty in rel(>cti<in Hiflicient for a 
gi<Kl text-lKKik. liut 1 mui>t cimfeo^ I «lid not fully com- 
preliend the pcopo of your plan. I am nioist happily dlf- 
nppi.>intcd in finding; n (jrnttrr variety of interefiting i^elec- 
tiou" than 1 have ever mrt with in an; ^ or all^ other »e- 
ri€H I have ur cd or examined. 

Ijct this point be noted. Tliese Readers in- 
j trod nee a far greater variety of sufjrrts than any 
other Keaders, embracing in tlicir ]>lan not only 
the whole range of Liteniture, but of Science 
also, in its populor aspects ; hence the variety 
I which they admit in the frtatmtnt of their sub- 
jects is almost infinite. How much more f«- 
riul in matter and manner than if they were 
merely ** Miscellaneous,'* as other Keaders are! 
The Hon. Davih N. Camp, State Superinten- 
dent of the Schools of Connecticut, says: 

Tlie^c Reading poem fo coi>tructe<1 and arranged aii to 
nroiii the vOjrctioiiM which have l.<'fon; been ruined to 
'^Scientific Iteader?," and ti>c«mMne, in a hH]ipy manner, 
all that m ii'crfiiarif in Kirn fiifani Jintftvct-on in lifad- 
inn^ and in the pnnn'pIfM of EUcution^ with ^y.^^tematic 
in.-'tructiun in Natural >jcience. 

But all the hundreds of testimonials which 
we have imblis-hcd from U-ading teachers com- 
mend the Keaders especially with reference to 
this their leading fl»ature — the happy combina- 
tion of Science and Literature. Thus a prom- 
inent Educator of Maryland, in writing of these 
Kea<lers, and referring to the mutual aid which 
Literature and Science are therein made to ren- 
der to each other, savs : '* It was a happy thought 
in the ftuthor of these Keaders thus to dress fact 
in the plumage of fancy, and strcngthen fancy 
with the force of faict." 

It is a verj- mistaken idea which superficial 
scholars have fallen into, that srivun is not po- 
etical, and that it docs not furnish all iK>ssibIe 
literary variety. Not only are all great poets 
naturalists, but Nature, which is the domain of 
Science, has furnished the most precious gen-s 
with which Literature is adomeil. Says Prof. 
Chadbourne, **The sons of genins and of song 
go forth into Nature*8 ample field to select their 
Buljects and their illustrations. Heroic rersc 
might flonrish in an earlier age, M'hen heroes 
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IN O-WTELVE 2^'UX.ilBERS. 

A SYSTKM Sl'ia'ASSIXd KVEUY «>T1IEK IS 

ORIGINALITY, SIMPLICITY, AND MATHEMATICAL 

EXACTNESS AND BEAUTY. 

Expressly adapted to the Scliools of tho IT. States, and comprehending every thing 
requisite for the convenienco of the Teacher and the needs of the Scholar. 



PRIOR IN POINT OF TIME, 

ft has loil iill otluTs. ami y\wW< it< fxisK-mv ykau-j ln'foiv.my other now known. 

THE MOST ORIGINAL, 

It has furnishi'tl a ^iihU' whicli otlu-rs hjivc not hc-sitatfil to folhiw. and improvements 
whieh others liav*' time at>er time borrnwed and snhstMiueiitly claimed a»5 their own. 

ELEGANT IN ITS SIMPLICITY, 

It has eomniaiidcd the arhniration of ;]i»» lnvrr< of thi.«i henutiful art, and acquired n 
reimtation as i'xteiisive as our enimtr.v. 

POPULAR. 

(livin;; iiii<j[ualitied .<atistaetion to teiifhers. and exeitinp; tlie jrre:itest entlnisia-im anum^ 
.scliolars. it lias heeonu* more widely known ami extensively used than any other: and 
it would l»e difUeult to find a township in tin- I'nited States where the name ol' l*ayson. 
Dunton <L^c Serihner is not lamillvr as a himsi'h(dd w(»rd. 

The miTit of iiitnvlnrinir uiul fstiiblifitiiii*: a M'fitom or riiirosrraiiliy tlint Uii^ iMi-omc «o lirmly 
roiiti'd Hint h rr-tiim to the nld iniHlrKortPaHilii^' would Ih- no Kooiicr thought of'timn ii rrturii to the 
ol'l wHl" niid |)iiia])<i liy Ihf inliuhitaiitH of » rity b]i>i<H<-d with it coidouM iu|U«;diii't uf piiro water, 
l>i'lonj,'s to thi; .-uithorH of this hy^tnii. To Ihi-ir «^<'iiiu>j und indiiHtry is thr world iinlclitt.Kl for the 
xyMi-in that Ii.'is brought hiiruioiiy out of rhuos, »nd n-iriihirity tint of roiifu^ioii. by n fi-w simple 
rail's bu-*!-*! uiioii a rorri>«*t phihiM>iihy hi upplyiiiu N.\Tri:.\i. Ml'xTi.Ai: Koai rs to tb*^ productioii 
of writti'ii f.iriiis ; and to thiiii, niorf' 1li:iii to nil othi-rs, an* Ihi' sj-hooN thrr>u;:houl our eouuiry 
hidi>bi<'d for thr •;n>at advaun* hi thih branch offihu'ation. 

JO" I*nrtii'iilar altnitioii Is r«''pn>t«'il to our Mtinunl of I'fttnuni'.hip, ohU'iui' t.iuiA for tr-achlnij 
lh<» projHT hbipo in wriliu},'. ami 77j« Sur Jl'ritin;/ Tahh f.t^nW ot'whii'h an* mtini'i nrhiiiirtl trith u«% 
and an- of tbi- utmost liiipurtituri- to ti>ai'h«Ts. Si-ud for oirrulars. 

%♦ 'riMtiiiiimlaU from ••niim-nt t«':i«dnTf» and frii'mN of pdui'ation.and .1 full ib-MTiption of t'lie 
i«iTiis. will In- M-nt to auy who may drnin'. 
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f This New Series of Arithmetics will be u perfect in bU respects as care, tbooght, 

uid labor cau make it. All the exteaded experience of the author, and his pecnliar 

acnltj of imparting instmction to the joong, aided by suggestions from oar best 

teachers, will be brought to bear, to produce a clear, comprehensiye, philosophical, and 

practical system. 

Our books will be found perfectly graded, our definitions simple, our rules briet 
and clear, our analyses unencumbered with verbiage, our arrangement the most nat- 
ural, our methods the shortest possible. Numerous examples are presented, so con- 
ftnicted as to apply the rules in a great variety of ways. The difiSculties of begin- 
ners, being fully appreciated, are so met as to save the teacher the annoyance of con- 
stant demands for explanation. Every device is employed to prevent mere mechanical 
operations, to keep the pupiPs mind on the alert, to quicken his ingenuity, to cultivate 
his reasoning powers, and to stimulate original thought The Arithmetic lesion is 
thus made an invaluable mental discipline. 
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v. A UENTAIi ABITHMSnC- For imparting readhisss hi menul calculations. 
Introduces many new and beautiful processes. 

py Teachers that want the best books should examine the abore. The Primary and Ele* 
iM&tary are now published ; the others will soon be ready. 
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V^r tlu' Ti*n'-hiT. 

HOW TO STUDY. 

The pliilospher's 8toiie, to tho stiuk'iit» is to know how to study. 
Therein lies tlie hidden power of transmuting lime into wisdom. 

Who can estimate the time and effort squandered through igno- 
rance or neglect of tlie laws of study! What liours of sittings over 
books ; w hat years of reading which are of no avail but to fix more firm 
upon the pupil a habit of listlessness! 

Some ways of studying common among pupils are very curious and 
amusing. Here is a boy wlio says he is studying his lesson. He has 
his book open before him, it is true, and occasionally lie drops his 
eye upon it and mutters a word or two; but for the most part his 
gaze is upon the ceiling, or out of the window, or upon the teacher, or 
the pupils around him. He comes to his recitations, and to his great as* 
tonishment finds he has not his lessons. He says he did not have time. 
Here is a little girl who is studying resolutely; she sits grasping her 
book with both hands, swinging her body with great vehemence; her 
lips moving with astonishing rapidity as she repeats noisily over and 
over, again and again, a half line till she has committed that, and 
tlien the next half, and so on through her whole lesson : some of the 
time her thoughts on the sentence she is repeating, but mostly on what 
the girls are doing around her. She has repeated the words of her les- 
son fifty times more than is necessary to commit it, and after all her 
study, will probably in recitation need to be started at the commence- 
ment of every sentence and lifted a little at the middle of every line. 

Nkw Series. Yoi.. v, No 9. 25 
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Yonder is a young lady who sits with her face studiously bent over 
her book. She believes she is studying; her eyes are upon the words, 
and her lips very softly repeat them ; but if one could see the pano- 
rama of pleasant foreign thoughts which has been shifting through 
her brain during the half hour she has been studying, one would not 
wonder that she should fail in recitation, and that the lesson should 
sound strange and new coming from the lips of other pupils. Then 
we are nil acquainted by experience as well as by observation with 
such efforts to study, as the little boy in the story made, who was 
disturbed by tlie mouse, the butterfly and the l-ec. 

The one important requisite for effectual study is concentrated 
and continued attention. 

AVithout this, time is wasted, and intellectual progress an impossibil- 
ity. 

• This power is as rare as it is valuable, and it can only be acquired 
by earnest effort. Being the basis of intellectual progress, it deserves 
the most careful discipline. 

In the ordinary exercises of getting and reciting lessons, the at- 
tention gets an accidental discipline, but it is not aimed at; and pu- 
pils are generally unconscious whence comes their greatest benefit. 
The student understands he is to get possession of the facts of the 
lesson, but he does not understand that the exercise of getting the les- 
son is of more value to him than the facts themselves. The disci- 
pline would be more effectual if it were sought after directly. We 
would bo more apt to find a treasure if we were told to search for it, 
than if we were left to ramble around where we might accidentally 
come upon it. 

The habit of inattention should never be permitted to approach 
even in a child's first efforts to study. 

To prevent this, the scholar should not even read what he cannot 
with reasonable effort understand; and he should not be permitted to 
pass over a single sentence, until he has fully comprehended it. 

Much improvement has taken place in our methods of teachnig 
in this respect. Formerly, pupils passed in reading from the spel- 
ling book to the English Reader. The number of pupils who have 
stumbled through that book, when they were only fit to tread upon the 
moss of simple childish stories, would make an immense army. What 
could be the result of several years of such reading, but to create a 
habit of careless inattention. Now wo are wiser and have ceased 
such abuse. 

Our reading books are so nicely graded, that no child ever need read 
a sentence which he is not able to comprehend. 
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A good exercise with young scholars as well as with older ones, is, af- 
ter a sentence or a section has been read, to require the pupil to close 
his book and give the substance of the portion read. Very young 
pupils can be disciplined thus. 

It is a test of the child's comprehension of tlie passage, and at the 
same time is creating a habit of intense attention. 

The pupils should fully understand that the principal object of 
study in his youth is to discipline his faculties, and to make them 
perfectly subservient to his will. Then he should watch himself 
closely, that while he is studying every energy is employed. He 
should never at these times indulge his mind in its pleasant wanderings. 
If he finds he can with difficulty fix his attention, owing to weariness 
of body or mind or some overwhelming emotion, he had better lay 
his book aside a half hour. Recreation or a change of occupation 
will refresh him, and he will be able to labor enough more earnestly 
to compensate for the time lost. Study should not be attempted dur- 
ing great weariness ; and over study is ruinous to the health of intellect 
and body. 

In committing a lesson, the plan should be to prepare it in the least 
time possible. Instead of repeating it in a rattling way to get the 
organs of speech in the habit of uttering the words, the effort should 
be to get, in the fewest possible readings, in one even, so clear a com- 
prehension of the lesson that it may be easily recalled. 

Memory is more easily disciplined than any other faculty; and the 
Kiore tliorough its discipline, the better instrument has the student to 
^^ork with in all his future eflForts. 

The more severe the tax upon the power of attention and concen* 

tration the more thorough the culture. Reading of fiction, inas- 

uch as it requires no effort of the will to fix the attention, is of no value 

discipline. It has its advantages. It is confectionery and sweet- 

^B^eats; pleasing the palate, but giving no strength. To the student 

^*^ho is endeavoring to form habits of severe thought, much such 

reading is a detriment rather than an advantage. 

Too much attention connot be paid in earlj youth to the formation 
®^ habits of close study. A student may save two or three years be- 
foi-e he is twenty if he has learned the true method of study, besides 
. ^^ing the advantage during his whole life, of close, accurate think- 
'^S» which will be valuable to him in any business in which he may 
^'^gage. 

There are very few persons who do not suffer some disadvantages 
**'Oii^ lack of early mental discipline. How many read pages and to 
^*^eir surprise find they have no definite idea of what they have read, 
^^^use half (he time their thoughts were unconsciously wa\vi<^T\\y^\ 
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and when they would preform some intellectual labor, they find the 
greatest difficulty in shutting out all the world from the consciousness, 
and conceutrating every cuei gy. Double the time is spent in endeavors 
to concentrate thought in preparation for mental work that is re- 
quired in accomplishing the work itself. 

I would wish to say to evory student ; when you have brought every 
faculty into easy obedience to the will — when you have so disciplined 
attention that during]; studv the outer world is to vou as if it were not^ 
and wayward tancy cannot allure your thoughts into rambling — you 
have passed more than half way to the most perfect scholarship. 

Buffalo, May, 1864. M. P, J. 



For the Tench cr. 

VISITING SCHOOLS. 

In times like these, when everybody is in the fight or stands as his 
friend's backer, the things which belong to the highest interests of a 
people in peace are liable to fall out of notice or into new hands. 
By the military law of our state, teachers were formerly excepted from 
forced service in war. It was thought that the children*s education 
must not be neglected, even if their fathers did get into a fuss. The 
peril of our liberties has summoned every able bodied son to their 
defense, and has left the schools in the care of our daughters and 
sisters, who, though not generally well calculated to plan a campaign 
or storm a city, are just suited by their tact, instinct andsympathy, 
to instruct children in knowledge, and train them in virtue. 

The school-house is nowhere vacant; the school ma*am is " abroad.*' 
Good so far. Better if the school and teacher be not forgotten by 
patrons. What with war committees, sanitary fairs, drafts, muster- 
rolls, and the work of the farm and the shop, there is fear that the 
teacher and her flock are little thought of and very much left alone. 
This is nn acknowledged evil in peace; in the midst of the huge evils 
of war. it is liable to pass unnoticed. 

It is to be hoped that the hideous monster of rebellion and treason 
in our land, will die at the hands of the sons of freedom, now in 
the field; but in the meantime, our children must not be allowed to 
grow up superstitious savages, nor undisciplined madcaps. The bird 
of liberty loves the light; and no good government can subsist among 
heathens and ignoramuses. Treaso]i, aided by selfishness, |arty dis- 
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scnsions, and military jealousies, may triumpli. If the rising; gene* 
ration briirg not into manhood more virtue and ability t]mii those who 
yield their liberties instead of their Jives, where will be the remedy 
for misrule and misery ? Where the hope for the slave ? Our country 
is the hope for the world ; and, whatever be the issue of the present 
contest, the children are the hope of the country. They are like the 
water brooks, flowing fresh and pure from the hillsides, with joy in 
their songs, health in their touch. The fierce storm and the heaving 
tide of battle are casting up upon the shores of home, the broken and 
ruined hulks which lately contained all a father's hope, all a mother's 
pride. Alas, for you, trusting, fond parents! 'i ears are for the 
brave, but they are lost; you can lean on them no more. The little 
ones must grow to fill their places, and bear their burdens; there- 
fore, train and teach them for their wurk. Secure the services of 
tried and true teachers; but never forget that they will do better 
work for your occasional presence in the school, and your continual 
co-operation. 

We are getting so much business crowded into life, and there is such 

a minute division of labor, that we are doing almost everything except 

our specialty by proxy. We hire legislators to make laws for us 

B.iid other people to execute them; we employ teachers to take the 

c^re of the first years of our children, and expect the day-school to 

burnish them with science and literature, the Sunday-school to supply 

tlxem with a code of ethics and religion; to our generals and soldiers, 

^liom we pay so liberally, wo trust the salvation of our country; to 

oiAr minister whom we also pay Uberally(?) — $600 per annum — 

"^c trust the salvation of our souls. 

Neglect the laws and their execution if you will; the country and 

your souls if you dare ; but visit the schools. Put on your best clothes 

&xid ''sacrifice " two hours if your must; better still, drop in often 

Jufit as you are, and just as you do into the mill or the factory; not 

^^ stop all the machinery and get all the operatives staring at you 

^^ith arms akimbo and mouths wide open; but to see the work go on: 

•llo\|r your interest, and know something of that for which you pay 

y^Ur money and from which you expect your dividends. Hero and 

^Oere it may bo found that the angel that you entertain as she 

hoards around,** is a vixen or a tyrant, in her little kingdom; and 

^nat your chiMren are losing time, health and morals. Even in these 

^^ya teachers are not infallible, an! school-rooms are sometimes 

^^'"O prisons and places of torture. It was Lamb who, when a widow 

••bout to open a school for young children, applied to him for a sign, 

replied, ** Well you can have nothing butter than * The Murder of the 
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Innocents','' If it be no longer a question whether the ** Innocents " 
shall bo murdered, it is still a question how they may best -be taught; 
and next to their own dear little selves, the parents are most concern- 
ed in the ans^ver. M. M. M. 

Naples, April 2y, 1S04. 



For tho Ti-n'^her. 

THE GENERAL DISTRIBUTION OF PLANTS. 

BY WALTER WELLS, AUTHOR OF WELLS' PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 

I purpose to take a brief* survey of the general distribution of plants 
in latitude, in other words, a survev of the flowers of the seYeral 
zones. My object is, to show through a recapitulation of facts, that 
the distribution in question .is governed by an exceedingly simple, 
familiar, but comprehensive law. 

Let us begin with the flora of the polar zone, taking our stand in 
the remotest parts of the frigid region, close beneath the shadows of the 
earth's pole, and beneath the constellations that never set. It is mid- 
summer, and though the hour of midnight approaches, the sun still 
rolls his large chariot- wheel across the tops of the mountains, and 
refuses to sink below the sea. The boundless snow expanse about us, 
blushes all over its surface with a purplish flush. Is it the rosy tint- 
ing of the sunshine, or the reflection of the ruddy clouds that paint 
the heavens with spires and domes, cataracts and sheets of flame? 
Lo! beneath the all-disclosing eye of th«.' microscope, the * * red-snow •• 
blossoms forth into humble plants, perfect in all their simple cell*likc 
structure. Strange vegetable this, a mere crimson dust of life, with 
only air to eat, and vapor to drink, but with a color rich as the clouds 
of mornins;, as indeed is becoming to the reddening twiligf^t of vege- 
tation. Here by us on a knob of rock which crops out from under 
the snow, the little *' violet-stone plants '' are growing, — those tiny 
violet hued dots, like pellets of dust colored bluish-purple. 

Upon the sloping bevel of this huge mass of porphyry another veg- 
etable form appears, next higher in the scale of life than the pulver- 
ulent powder of the red snow and the violet stone, the lichen, clinging 
with tnacious grasp to rocks, lavas, and to whatever will give it 
foothold and moisture. Twenty-four hundred species of these humble 
plants are known, some of which aflbrd materials for dyes, and a few 
of which pounded and baked, serve as a miserable substitute for food. 
Here a little bare spot of ground opens, bare of snow; and into it are 
crowded a dozen sorts of mosses, growing huddled close together, 
variously black, grey, and ^reen iu color, putting the soil lo use, 
which the lichen and the elements have made. Of the eight hundred 
known species of mosses, some serve for the food of man, and many 
for the food of animals; and by far the greater part of them all flourish 
in the polar regions, covering hundreds of square miles of boggy and 
frozen ground in which nothing else can grow. 
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During the summer, when the constant day has melted the snow 
from off the the surface of the plains, a tender I right-green grass 
springs up, and with it springs a sudden growth of delicate wild 
flowers, the dark-blue gentian, the violet-colored pansy, the pink and 
yellow stonecrops; and here a bed of fragile chickweed turns its pale 
green leaves to the sun; and there a cluster of poppies, in a warm 
cleft of rocks facing the south, shed their petals in the stirring air. 
With these are mingled saxifrages, potenlillas, ranunculi, claytonias, 
etc., whose season of growth is short. Over the ground in all direc- 
tions stream the creeping stems of vines, threading a lowly way 
through the spongy moss, down snug out of the cold, each striving 
to get lower, not higher, than his neighbor. Red berries twinkle on 
their hard stems, like ruddy garnets in a bed of grisly granite. 
Here at the foot of a sunward sloping rock is a little natural Arctic 
flower-garden; in it we can count forty different kinds of plants; very 
few of them three inches tall, perfect little miniatures of trees and 
shrubs. There among them a white-birch tree with its silvery bark 
and bright green leaves, towers to the bight of nine inches; and yet 
small as it is, has its seeds half ripened like any stately tree in sunnier 
climes; very likely it is half a century old. 

Here and there the gathered waters have formed a swampy pool; 
on its edges coarse wiry grass has upsprung, disputing tlie ground with 
the coarser rushes that bow their sword-like leaves in the cold air, 
and dip their painted tips in the water. Amongst them stand dwarf- 
billows, six inches tall, old in years though little in statue, fighting 
for existence with cold, snow and tempest, bowing their heads low 
*nd sweeping the ripples beneath. As we draw gradually down to- 
*^ard the polar circles, vegetation appears more vigorous; the bushes 
^Tow taller, their leaves larger, and of a deeper hue, and at last forests 
appear. Fir trees coverin.LC thousands of square miles, not larger 
tiian shrubs, gnarled as if with vegetable rheumatism, but holding 
^ti their foliage all the year; larches dropping their feathery green 
firt^owth in the season of cold; and immense reaches of sombre pines, 
^"^^arfed and stunted by the rigors of the clime. Here is a deep 
'"^Tine opening amongst the woods. Methinks we see familiar faces; the 
'*^l)icund round-faced current, sour as ever up here, and gooseberries 
*>inall as shot and tart as sorrel. Here, too, the blueberry thrives — 
^'•ly think of blueberry pies in Greenland; and where this streamlet 
rgles along, a few poplars, alders and birches are fanning them- 
Ives with their flickering leaves. 
The grass, and the flowers, and the vines, and the shrubs, put 
*^^th their leaves, blossom, ripen their seeds, in the one bright, ardent 
•i3« weeks day of summer, then the pitiless frost comes back, nips 
^l^«m 80 that they die, but dying leave their work all done, and seed 
^'^^^ another generation. Snows come down, darkness also returns, 
J^^id draws its months over the whole face of the sky; the sun, sinking 
^^low the horizon, leaves the zone to cold, gloom, and death; to the 
P^le light of stars, to auroral glimmers, and the sad brightness of the 
taxing and waning moon. 

Such is vegetable life in the polar zones; narrow, stinted, and 
^^glorious. Pass we to the temperate zones. 
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Upon transition from the frigid to the temperate zones we at once 
discover a marked advance in the general development of vegetation. 
The individual plants are more numerous, are larger in size, and are 
representative of a greater variety of species. The forests lift their 
heads to stately altitudes, no longer stunted by the rigors of constant 
and excessive cold. At the same time in their foliage and their col- 
oring they put on the more diversified aspect answering to a more 
considerable variety of trees. No longer are seen vast reaches of 
funereal lirs and pines without intermixture of deciduous trees. Here 
is found in all its rugged and sturdy grandeur, the oak, the favorite 
symbol of strength and endurance; likewise the lofty and graceful 
elm, whose winding and intertwisted growth will scarcely rive even 
to the blast of powder or the lightning's stroke. Beeches bearing a 
stinted supply of sweet and grateful flavored nuts; maples juiced 
with delectable but unwholesome sugar; also the fir and pine, unlike 
their congeners of the polar realm, towering to giant hights. Farther 
toward the tropics are mingled together in rich profusion and over 
immense areas, the ilex, the cypres-^ of funereal associations, the 
hornbeam, tough as the sinews of Numidian lions, the chestnut 
enwrapping a savory bit of sweet bread in a mahogany-cased nut; the 
laurel of victorious memory, tin? arbute, the myrtle, the linden, the 
holly with its crimson berries, and the magnolia — the glory of the 
temperate zone forests. 

Wherever the forests yield place, grasses wave their billowy growth 
upon the wind-swept plains. Chief among them the red-top blushing 
in the eye of the sun with a carnation tinge; the straight-stemmed 
timothy with its bearded plume ; and clover with itsnectared honey, 
which though not properly a grass may yet in this general survey 
and in virtue of its use be reckoned with the temperate-zone grasses. 
Several of the more important grain-bearing grasses flourish under 
the mid-parallels; barley and rye hasting through their speedy growth 
near to tht? polar circles; maize, beautiful in its stately green growth, 
in its whitening autumnal ripening, and in the yellow heap of the 
granary. Here too flourishes in full perfection that most precious of 
all the esculent roots, the potato, whose wholesome and savory tuber 
is the food of nations. 

Fruits also contribute to the necessities and luxuries of man : the 
apple, king of all the products yielded by trees; whether donning the 
rusty garb of the russet, the bright red of the baldwin, or the imperial 
purple of the pearmain, ever the same, the most beautiful, constant 
ai:d wholesome of fruits — who can blame our dear common mother 
Eve for yielding when tempted with an apple ! * So too are found in 
largt^ variety the pear, the peach, the plum, the melon; the sugary 
fig, dear to children; the olive, which is at once butter and fruit to the 
sub-tropical temperate-zone man. Grapes ripen their classic clusters 
to full perfection beneath the temperate sun, and yield the juice 
which makes glad the heart of man. Flowers are more abundant 
than in the frigid zones, grow to a larger size, and take on richer 
colors; — tliu rose, pink, violet, honey -uckle, tulip, etc, characterized 
on the whole, as compared with tropical flowers, by delicacy of 
beauty and of perfume, rather than by S[>lendor of coloring or richness 
of aromatic quality. 

*Sura it w;ui an ap])It', lirt). Wi^Ua ? Kii,\ 
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As above observed, the grasses — the edible grasses — are more 

abundant in the temperate than in any other zones. They can flourish 

in no others. The tropics with their pouring Hoods and swamping 

inundations drown them out, or feed them so over-copiously thit they 

swell to the size of reeds and canes ; and during the rest of the year 

parch them to death with the implacable drouths of the dry season. 

The polar regions are too cold for their thrifty growth, and have too 

short a season for their maturing. The moderate heat and cold, the 

frequently recurring and not over-abundant rains of the temperate 

zones furnish just the conditions favorable to growth of the edible 

grasses; hence their prevalence wherever the forests give place and 

the soil sufficient food. 

[to be continuf.d.] 



For th.; Toucher. 

SOCIETY AND EDUCATION. 

BY SETH S. WOOD. 

It it supposed by many that man is nn independent being; that the 

Weal or woe of one atfects only himself; hence the prevalence of 

selfishness. There are ochers who argue that there is, and of right 

ought to be, grades or castes in society; that the desiirns of Providence 

^i"e aciomplished in th j fullest degree when and where these principles 

^re most strictly adhered to. AVe beg leave to enter our protest against 

both these notions. 

"As the body is one and hath many members, and all the members 
of* that one body being many are one bod}'," so, also, is society. '* For 
tlie body is not one member, but many.'' So, also, the body of society 
>^3 not one member, but many; and those all essantially interdependent, 
*tid alike necessary to the common weal. 

By this we mean that man, zoologically, historically and indivi- 
dually considered, is but a part of one compound whole; that he is 
^11 essentially active, dependent and social being; that society is an 
J^nstiiution growing out of the relations and necessities of this being; 
^^d in order that we, as individuals or a j a society, may prosper in 

* high degree, these relations and necessities must be rightly regarded 
^'id duly appreciated. 

To prove that man is but a part of one compound whole, needs but 

* I'eference to the fact that it is impossible for him to accomplish any 
^f the ends for which he is designed, or even exist a great length of 
'^Jiie, as a perfectly independent being. Suppose that now every human 
^'^^ation should be sundered so that there could be no association or 
P^'nmunication in any way, and we by our nature be set adrift 
. ^e wandering stars in the firmament ! How then could the race 
JJicrease? How then could be accumulated the vast stores of know- 
^^ge, or how could those be preserved which we now possess ? How 
^^en could the immortal mind be developed? What then would link 
7?*iici and knowledge, or even preserve its existence? To destroy 
^*^ese relations, then, is to destroy all that makes existence desirable. 

Seeing then that these relations are necessary, and that the life is 
dependent upon them, let us see what ihey are, that we may, as we 
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h.ive said, rightly regard and duly appreciate them. If we shall dis- 
sect a perfect and healthy human body, we shall find a great number 
of organs all differing from each other in many respects; that they are 
all essentially active; that the different organs or members have each 
a peculiar and distinct office to fill; that all are so related to each 
other that the welfare of not only the body, but of each of them, de- 
pends upon the healthy action of all the others. And so it is with 
a perfect and healthy body of society. If we siiall dissect it we shall 
tind that there are many different members; that each is essentially 
active; that each has a peculiar and distinct office to fill; and that all 
these members are so related to each other that the welfare, not only 
of society but of each of them, depends upon the healthy action of all 
the others. A similar parallelism is found in case of an .imperfect 
or diseased organism, physical and social. 

In the body there is a class of organs which are mediums of com- 
munication between the body and the outward world, between the body 
and the intelligence, and between the several members. For example ; 
the eye receives the reflected impression of every object which comes 
before it, and lays it before the mind. The ear is the medium through 
which sound reaches the understandinj:. The nerves which traverse 
every member of the body are lines of communication between all 
parts of the system centering at the brain. From these various im- 
pressions, obtained throi»gh these sources, are derived the principles of 
action. Hence we act according to the impressions which are made 
upon us. So in the body of society, there is a class of members 
which may be denominated as mediums of communication between 
it and all relative objects. For example ; the public 'and private 
school, as the exponent of the system of education, may be regarded 
as the eyes of a society; for it is through them, as instruments or 
members, that society is enabled to see its peculiar relations and re- 
ceive external impressions. The church, as the exponent of the sys- 
tem of theology which prevails, may also be regarded as one of the 
senses — the ear of the body through which it is made acquainted with 
the v<»ice of God. 

Having thus spoken of the body of society as a whole, we will now 
consider some of the more spe« ific characteristics ard relations of 
education as one of the members of this body. 

The system of education is one growing out of the relations of man 
to man, and of man to nature. Its office is comprehended in its end. 
Its foundations are interwoven with the very heart of society, in the 
homes and hearts of the people. Its influence extends from infancy 
through manhood. It has for its en<l the power of clear perception 
in regard to eveything which relates to our being. And ;*s the power 
of perception goes before everything else, so the system of education 
must precede everything else. 

We sometimes say that education is powerj because it leads forth 
latent capacities to produce an effect, or it enables us to rightly di- 
rect those already developed. Hence the more education we have the 
greater effect we are enabled to produce. Thus the hand, well skilled 
in the use of the pen or pencil, is able to produce that which can be 
produced by no other. The engineer, by his education, is able to 
apply and direct the steam power so as to force vast loads with almost 
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lightning speed over our iron roads. The telegraph operator, by his 
education, is able to subjugate the current of electricity and make 
it do his bidding. Education is constantly developing and applying 
the wonderful forces of nature. 

From this we conclude that a person or being totally devoid of cul- 
ture, is totally unable to exert power, .it least any other than mere 
brute power; and. on the other hand, a person perfect in all education 
is able to , compass all finite power and knowledge. Hence the rule 
or standard; so is our power to pr'duce an effect, as is our knowledge. 

This leads us to conclude that education is all potential; that as 
the Creator, through the composition of our being and the establish- 
ment of our social relations, has designed it to be a preeminent 
characteristic of our being, so in the economy of every society, this 
should be the first object of attainment to every member alike the 
education which is necessary in his individual functions. All should 
first be educated as men — as members; then for their peculiar voca- 
tion in life. 

But a glance at our present school system and our schools, is nec- 
essary to convince us that they are unable to perform even the limit- 
ed amount of work now entrusted to them. In order that our school 
system may be healthy, it must be, as we have said, rightly regarded 
and duly appreciated. 

During the first few years of the child's life, the first principles 
of character should be laid deep and firm. This is the period when 
the mother should produce impressions which shall give tone and 
bent to the child's whole future life. Who can estimate the debt of 
gratitude which we owe to the mother of Washington for the man- 
ner in which she trained her youthful son. Little did she think that the 
nation's fate depended up in the early seeds which she was then planting. 

But again, when this educating process for convenience is transferred 
from the nurserv to the school-room, the mother should not consider 
herself released from all further obligations and duties. The school 
should be regarded only as a co-laborer in the work already begun. 
To be healthy and prosperous in this work, the school must be in di- 
rect sympathy with its counterpart, the parent. 

While the mother's work is to be continued through childhood and 
even in manhood, it should not be forgotten that the father also 
participates in this work. Instead of enlisting his whole time and 
talent in pecuniary affairs, he should employ a reasonable portion of 
it in considering the interests of that which is of far more importance 
than even diamonds or rubies. Instead of making one in the bar-room 
circle, the gossiping club, or at the saloon table, he should be found 
during his leisure hours, at hom^ as one of the family circle. What 
is more pleasant than to see an unbroken house hold pervaded by 
cheerfulness and harmony, each member contributing to its enjoy- 
njent? How much better it would be to spend the long winter evenings 
in some amusing and instructive exercise, — as reading history or other 
Useful books by the children in turn, drawing from father and mother 
an occasional and appropriate coinment. How much better this would 
^e than to see your sons spend their leisure hours in idle or vicious 
company, while their minds are being poisoned by the slang and 
profanity of the crowd. How niuch better and more important it 
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would be to see the girls thus employed in the homo circle, than it is 
to see them stuffing their brains and stilling their senses with works 
of fancy and fiction, variegated with the wild imaginings of dreamy 
love, the fantastic freaks of romance and the delightsome plottings of 
intrigue and deception, or employing their time in other like vanities. 
And yet why is it that they leave the home fireside? I answer; the 
only reason is that they may gain entertainment and amusement. 
If, however, you want your children to remain at home, you must 
make home pleasant; make it what it should be — a fountain of enter- 
tainment, instrnction and enjoyment. Parents, you have tlie power 
to do this if you will; and it is a power that no one else can so well 
exercise as yourselves. 

We have thus shown what the true system of education is, should 
be, and must be, in order to be effectual. But how will this compare 
with that in most of the communities of our si ate f How many pa- 
rents feel their responsibilities and duly discharge their duties? 

There is no worldly interest which is of more vital importance 
than our system of education— than the proper culture of the rising 
generation ; yet it is a notorious fact that there is no other which en- 
lists so little care and attention! To attempt any proper excuse for 
negligence would be the hight of folly. Let us, then, give a due 
amount of time and attention to this subject, and use vigilantly every 
influence to discountenance all kinds of vice and immorality, and 
to have every member of society, .whether high or low, rich or poor, 
brought under the benign and enriching influence of a through system 
of education. Wo admire the rich, beautiful and well cultivated gar- 
dens of others; let us make our own to be the same by like care and 
attention in planting and cultivating. 

We will thus soon be able to dispense with rum-shops and saloons, 
and establish in their stead work-shops and manufactories; thua 
turning the time and funds which are now spent in destroying our 
very life forces, iiito capital and material in building up our already 
growing institutions. 

Our subject furnishes us an almost inexhaustible source of enter- 
tainment and reflection. To trace out all the analogies, to carry out 
the investigations in minute detail, would require volumes. But as 
a careful consideration of any member individually and in all its rela- 
tions would develop nearly all the leading principles relating to the 
whole organization so, we have endeavored to treat our subject — 
dwelling mor*' at length and in detail upon one member — the Sys- 
tem of Education. 

We are all familiar with the maxim, ** know thyself." How can 
we better attain this knowledge than by investigating our relations, 
by considering the whole, of which individual man is but a part, a link 
it the great chain of development which reaches from the inanimate 
to the heavenly sphere, and by considering society as it is — a link 
one degree higher in the same. This verily is a noble theme for con- 
sideration and reflection, and one which should be constantly dwelt 
upon by the mind; for all our cnjoymoit, all our highest happiness 
depends upon the light in which we regard it. 

N. Y. State Normal School, Mav, 1864. 
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THE SCHLESWIG-HOLSTEIN QUESTION. 

The other morning one of our pupils, who goes about with his eyes 
and ears open, came to our desk and said *' What do the newspapers 
mean by the Schleswig-Holstein Question?'* That afternoon, after 
the books were laid aside, the subject came up as a general exercise. 
Teacher and pupils asked and answered all sorts of questions bearhig 
upon the question, until, when we dismissed the subject, it was gen- 
erally understood. 

We propose to make that general exercise the basis of this anicle. 
Denmark comprises the Peninsula of Jutland, the Duchies of 
Schleswig-Holstein, and Lauenburg, and numerous islands on the 
east, the largest of which constitutes the province of Zealand. 

The Danes occupy Jutland, Zealand, and part of Schleswig; the 
Germans inhabit Holsteiu, Lauenburg, and the greater part of 
Schleswig. 

The Duchy of Lauenburg was ceded to Denmark by Prussia in 
1815, in exchange for Pomerania, a Duchy lying on the Baltic. The 
connection of Holstein and Schleswig is of more remote origin, la 
the early times the modern principle of nationality was unknown, and 
populations readily united or parted, according to any changes in ihe 
persons or fortunes of their rulers. So it happened that after years 
of contest the states elected in 1439 Christian, Count of Oldenburg, 
king, from whose grandson, the infamous Christian If, the crown 
passed in 1523 to Frederic I, Duke of Schleswig and Holstein. His 
son and successor. Christian III, united these duchies to the crown in 
1534, bestowing a portion of them upon his brother Adolph. Here 
originated the two branches of the ducal family. The elder of the 
two is still in possession of Denmark and Holstein. The younger, 
which became known as the house of Holstein-Gottorp (so named 
from the castle of Gottorp belonging to it), subsequently produced two 
other branches, the elder of which is represeut<d in the Czar of 
Russia. 

So it happened that the King of Denmark was Duke of Holstein and 
Schleswig, althougii each of the three had an autonomy of its own. 
When the present Germanic Confederation was formed, the King of 
Denmark became a member of it as Duke of Holstein and Schleswig. 
But the administrative arrangement of the kingdom being found to 
l>e exceedingly cumbrous and embarrassing, the government desired to 
replace it (as Great Britain did long ago) with one national parlia- 
Daent. Accordingly in 1834 Fredeiic VI granted a liberal constitu- 
tion and united the duchies under a representative government com- 
mon to the other Danish provinces. This measure the Germanic 
Confederation opposed. It was not, they claimed, a question for Den- 
mark alone to settle, since the duchies, though part of Denmark, were 
»l8o members of the German Confederacy. A new doctrine was elabo- 
'ated, which is known as the Holstein-Schleswig theory. According 
to it the duchies had been united for four hundred years i^ndcr tlv^ 
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king-duke, and were independent of Denmark proper. Thus Hol- 
stein being part of Germany, and Schleswig being indissolubly united 
to Holstein, ii followed that Schleswig-Holstein was part of the great 
Fatherland. It was true that the majority of the Schleswigers spoke 
Danish, but that was their misfortune. It seems never to have oc- 
curred to the propounders of this ingenious argument that it might 
be turned round. If Schleswig is Danish, as. by its history and the 
original language of its inhabitant^, it certainly is, it follows, accord- 
ing to the doctrine of indissoluble union, that Holsteiu must be Dan* 
ish. too. 

Various modifications of King Frederic's constitution have, up to 
the present time, excited the jealousy and opposition of the German 
Diet, the Danish government making concession U[)on concession for 
the sake of peace. 

In the mean time a new difficulty arose consequent to the expected 
extinction of the male line in the reigning family. In Denmark 
proper the crown is transmissible to females; in the duchies the old 
Salic law prevails, according to which J he crown can only descend to 
heirs male. In this state of affairs the king, Christian VIII, in 1846, 
issued a proclamation declaring the duchies, with the exception of a 
part of Holstein, indissolubly united wiih Denmark, and that the 
laws of succession should be unifoim throughout the kingdom. 

Serious complication arose out of this proclamation; and when 
Frederic VII mounted the throne, in 1848, the duchies revolted and 
appealed to their German brethren for assistance. They were aided 
by Prussia, who sent a largo force to Sclileswig, drove out the Danes, 
— who had found little difficulty in putting down the insurgents 
there, — and invaded Jutland. England and Russia here intesfering, 
Prussia withdrew, Austria gave her influence to Denmark, and the 
duchies were forced to submit, after having been signally defeated at 
Idstedt in 1850. 

The question of the succession was referred to a convention of the 
great powers of the North and West of Europe, held at London, in 
1852. In this conference England, France, Russia, Austria. Prussia 
and Sweden took part. They undertook to change the order of suc- 
cession both in Denmark and in the duchies, designating for the suc- 
cession Prince Christian, of the Sondeiburg-Gliicksburg line,* the 
father of the Princess of Wales and of the new king of Greece; an 
arrangement which gave great dissatisfaction both to Denmark and to 
Schlesuig and Holstein, — as in the event of the extinction of this 
family Prussia reserved her ancient right of succeeding to a portion of 
the duchies. Frederic, feeling himself pledged to the foreign powers, 
succeed in having the measure adopted, after having dissolved two 
parliaments for refusing to do it. 

Since the convention of 1852 a now complication has arisen, in con- 
sequence of the demand of Germany that Holstein, Lauenburg, Schles- 
wig. and Denmark proper, shall each have an independent pailiament 
of its own, and an equal vote in the administration of the kingdom. 
It is evident that such an arrangement would not work. Its injustice 
may bo soon by the fact that the petty province of Lauenburg, with a 
popuhition of only 50,000, should have an equal vote with Denmark 
;)ioper^«rhich has a population thirty timcf? as great. Holstein with 
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a population of 500,000, and Schleswig, with 400,000, would likewise 
possess a veto upon the imperial legislation of the Danish kingdom. 
Under >uch a constituiion Denmark would be virtually a dependency 
of Germany. 

Affairs rested along in ihis unsatisfactory state until the death of 
Frederic VII, which occurred November 15. i8()3, brought on a crisis. 
According to the terms of the London Convention, Prince Christian of 
Gliicksburg became king of Denmark under the title of Chritian IX. 
The Germans now repudiate the arrangement of the convention, 
Prince Frederic of Schleswig-IIolstein- Sonderburg- August enburg, 
who was banished from Denmark because of his connection with the 
revolution of 1^548, and who even sold all his claims, including his 
right of succession to the crown, for two million dollars, is the heir to 
the dukedom of Schleswig-Holstein, and now claims the succession on 

the ground that the London conference was not alithorized to dispose 

of his rights. 
** We do not care who is king of Denmark,*' says the Geimans, ''but 

Christian IX shall not rule over Schleswig and Holstein; they must 

be assigned to Frederic of Augustenburg, and thus become part of the 

Germanic Confederation." 
Putting the case into the shape of a pedigree, the more clearly to 

lepresent it, it stands thus: 

Frederic I, f lo-V^. 



Christijin ill, f looO. A-loli.l.. f ^r,\^, 

Duke of IIolsiein-Gottorp 



I I I 

Frederic II, f 15S8. Ifaiis, f lo04. Christian Albreclit. 



Frederic III, f 1^>7"». 

Frederic V, f 171)5. 
I 

Christian VIII, f 1818. Louise rimrloUe, 

I married Vilhelm of IIej?se. 

Frederic VII, f 18'J-^. I 



Emperors of Russia. 



''fiucc Frederic of Ifesse. 



Ill 1 

Muvy. Louise, Dukr of August enluirf^. Cnvi.^tian of 

married Prince ('iiri«li;in | Glneksl»urg. 

'of GlOckshurfr, present Fre(leric of ])resent kinj^ 

King of Denmark. Angusten- of Denmark, 

l)urg, the 
rrotemler. 

Frederic I, who died in 1533, had three grandsons, Frederic, Hans, 
^lid Christian Albrecht, who were the pogenitors of the lines with 
^hich we have to do. From Frederic came the royal Danish line just 
Extinct as far as male heirs are concerned. From Hans two lines, 
^ugustenburg, and Gliicksburg. From Christian came the present 
"*Jnperial House of Russia. By the law of Denmark, Frederic VII 
'^Juig without issue, Prince Frederic of Hesse was clearly heir to the 
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throne. But he renounced his rights, and his sister Mary did the 
same. The crown therefore fell to Louise, who renounced her rights 
in favour of her husband, and Prince Christian is accordingly the 
present king. 

Such are the materials of this stormy and complicated dispute. We 
need not look far to see that Germany is actuated by self-interest only 
in the course she has taken. It is only repeating in a more tedious 
form the fable of the wolf and lamb. The truth is, the existence of 
Denmark as an independent power is fatal to the creation of a German 
marine, and Germany desires above all things to be a great naval 
power. What little seaboard it has is ill-furnished with harbors; and 
what harbors there are, are in a great measure commanded by other 
powers. Trieste is not likely to remain German property very long. 
The Baltic harbors are poor, and with Denmark hostile, are of little 
use. The North-Seu harbors, except Bremen, are commanded by 
Denmark or Holland. Now, if only Schleswig and Holstein could 
come into German hands and be subservient to German interests, the 
whole state of the case would be changed. Denmark would be prac- 
tically dependent on Germany, and a set of admirable harbors, both, 
upon the Baltic and upon the North Sea, would be placed at the dis- 
posal of the German fleet. Again, Denmark has given her subjects a 
constitution granting an amount of civil liberty exceeded in no country 
in the world, and there would soon be a free German community, ex- 
iles from every German state, conspiring, writing, printing, harangu- 
ing, within hearing of Germany. Such a danger must be nipped in 
the bud. So Denmark's very virtues are turned against her. 

Not to prolong the subject further, the true Schleswig-Holstein 
question is simply whether the German is or is not to he master of 
the Dane, and of all the maritime advantages which the Dane pos- 
sesses. 

How it is to be answered we can not now foresee. It is not proba- 
ble that the Danes will be able unassisted to prevent the Germans 
from overrunning the kingdom. The action of England before the 
Germans invaded the Danish possessions seems to point to her as the 
party to interfere. It was at her instance that the treaty of London 
was signed. It is not to her interest to allow the higliway of nations 
to fall into hands that may close it. France does not wish Germany 
to have a navy, and Russia would much prefer that the control of the 
North Sea and the channels leading into the Baltic should remain in 
the hands of a third-rate power like Denmark, than to pass under the 
control of Austria or Prussia. It is easy to see that the interests of 
England, France, and Russia, lie with Denmark. 

Whatever settlement comes, it will be a compromise, and it will 
not be welcome to a large party in Europe. The commencement of 
hostilities has been hailed with joy throughout the continent, from 
the great advantages it was likely to bring to the liberal cause and 
to the oppressed nationalities. In every portion of Europe the com- 
bustible materials lie scattered readv for the match; and if thev are 
kindled into war no human power can set bounds to the confiagra- 
tioii.or predict the limits of its rage. — Illinois Teacher, 
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TEACHING AS AN ART AND AS A SCIENCE. 

In concluding some remarks upon Normal Schools last month, we 
proposed to say something at this time upon the distinction indi- 
cated above. The distinction though not always very clearly made, 
is an ill-important one, and its proper apprehension is necessary to 
any just appreciation of the work of education. More correctly and 
fully stated the distinction is: Teaching is an Art, but Education is a 
Science. 

It requires little argument to show that Science underlies and pre- 
cedes all true art. Before the application of art to the construction of a 
steam-engine, science has apphended its utility, and has investigated 
and determined the possibility and method of its construction. Art 
may become a merely traditional and imitative process, and thi' worker 
in the art is then merely an artizan — not an artist. Tniis it is in the 
matter before us. With occasional, sometimes indeed admirable 
exceptions, in the case of those who are. so to speak, born teachers, 
ind who seem to have a natural instinct for the work, tiie teaching 
which still prevails is of this traditional, imitative character. If the 
processes and custofns of tlie school-room are varied, and sometimes 
improved, it is still from imitation, and not because a scientific reason 
can be given for what is done, for the manner of doing it, or for a 
change in the method. 

This is not surprising, because the work is mostly perlormed by 
young persons, of limited attainments, with little or no previous 
training for the work, and who by no possibility could be supposed 
to be scientific educators. Nor is it said in disparagement of those 
who teach; they perform the work expected of them, whicli generally 
ii, merely to ** keep the school,'* and to hear the lessons according to 
the formula of the books; and they perform it quite as well as could 
be reasonably expected for the compensation received, which is one- 
half or one-third of that of a skilful mechanic. That tlu; work car- 
ried forward in our schools. is not a work of scientific education — 
that is the systematic development and discipline of the powers and 
faculties of the young, according to the ascertained laws and princi- 
ples of education, as well as the incidental furnishing them with 
Jieedful knowledge and skill, is simply because there is no general 
demand for it. We are sorry to add that there is no general appre- 
ciation of the necessity of such an education for those who are to be 
the citizens, or the wives and mothers of citizens, of a great and self- 
governing republic, to say nothing of the higher wants of an expand- 
ing and immortal soul. 

But to indicate more formally some points of the distinction made: 
The mere teacher of the ordinary mechanical, imitative kind, looks 
^Jponthe mind of the child as a receptacle to be filled with knowledge; 
the true educator regards it as an o'ganism to be developed and 
DJatured. The one pursues his work of teaching as an end; th*' other 
but as a means to an end. The one has a plan and pattern to which 
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al] minds must conform, by which they must be shaped; the other 
regards each pupil's individuality and treats it accordingly. The 
former, if he regards individuality at all, encourages those capacities 
which are most active because he thereby lessens his own work, and 
flatters his own vanity; the latter seeks especially to awaken and 
strengthen those faculties which are feeblest. The teacher measures 
his work by the number of lessons recited, studies gone over; the 
educator by the growth of the child's nature, by its increase of strength. 
Man is a being of wonderiul latent powers, which become developed 
indeed in some degree and in some way, even under the most unfav- 
orable circumstances; but not unerringly in the right way and degree, 
as with the instincts of the brute, unless there be most careful and 
perfect guidance and direction. The savage cannot be said to be 
entirely uneducated, but he presents one extreme, and a few gifted 
and favored individuals, like a Plato or a Bacon, an approximation 
toward the other; **t)ut in the vast majority, these innate powers 
and capacities lie dormant, or unfold but in tlit* low degrees of sensu- 
ality and animality.'* Of all human sciences that of education is 
most important and least understood; but it implies a proper know- 
ledge of the powers and capacities of men, and of the true order and 
method of their development. To unfold and apply this science 
requires th-' highest powers and the severest philosophy. It has 
already engaged the attention of some of the master minds of the 
race, and yet the number of such who have devoted themselves to it 
may almost be counted upon one's fingers. Great intellects are not 
always accompanied by g/eat hearts. The world doesn*t demand 
the services of such educators. Parents are moved to action if their 
children's bodies are ailing, and the science and the numerously filled 
profession of medicine is the consequence; but they far less clearly 
see — far less deeply feel, the wants and ills of their children's inner 
being; and thus though the word education is on every body's lips, it 
practically means but little. Real educators will become more 
numerous, and true education will become better appreciated and 
more sought for, only as humanity itself — its aspirations and efforts — 
is elevated. 

To some extent a higher and truer education is demanded, an 
would be appreciated if attainable; but the means of comiassing ih 
end are not seen to be attainable. Not a few parents we think niour 
that the schools near them are such miserable abortions as they an 
And though it might be out of the question to attempt to s.pp 
every school with a teacher, an educator, of a high order, it is pos^ 
ble to bring them under the influence and general direction of such 
ucators. This is one of the ends of adopting a town organization of 
schools; and this is especially an end to be subserved by the establ 
ment of Ncrmal Schools over the State. Not that spending a tern 
two in a Normal School, or even going thro 'gh a course of study th 
would make of eveiy young person who should do so a scientific 
cator; but they might at least be exjecttd to become enlightc?' 
artists. Normal Schools, if in charge of men who are themse 
genuine and enlightene 1 educators, would diffuse not only 
methods of teaching, but to some extent a true spirit of educalt: 
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With the school interests of each town a unit, instead of isolated 
fragments, and with at least one superior teacher placed in each town 
or series of thinly settled towns to aid and direct the rest, together 
with a general concert of action, in securing a proper syst'.'ra of 
instruction and supervision, much might be done. By degrees our 
schools might all be supplied with skilful and enlightened teachers, 
if not scientiGc educators. And as the Architect bi:ilds in his brain 
the magnificent structure, which is actually oiabor^ied by intelligent 
and skilful builders and workmen, so is i^ possible that the lofty and 
i-!eal structure of humanity which is present to the soul of the educa- 
tor may be more or less perfectly built up by the labors of those whs 
though not yet able to originate the ideal, can work with more or less 
appreciation toward its accomplishment in th^ expanair<g natures of 
those placed in their charge. — ll'isconsin Journal of Education, 



TACT AND TALENT AS TEACHKRS 

There are people who are greatly puzzled at man^'of the successes 
^nd failures in school teaching. The simple fact that some succeed 
^nd others do not. is surely no marvel; for the same results are daily 
'^i^itnessed in all the various avocations of life. But that some whose 
^«lents and seeming qualifications havo cre:ited the highest expecta- 
tions should inglorio isly fail, while eminent success ot*ten crowns the 
^ifforts of those whose popular abilities have not been reputed high, 
^*nd from whom not very much was expected, is a perpetual stumbling- 
i^lock to very many persons, not excepting some who are themselves 
"teachers. The source of ditficnlty in understanding this state of things, 
1 ies principally in an entire misapprehension as to the qualifications 
^^*eally necessary for a successful teacner. Your town meeting orator, 
^Vrho, in his selfishness, urges small appropriations for schools that 
^axes may be kept low, will tell you. with great assurance, that "an 
Vsody can keep a school,'' including, mentally at least, his newly- 
"fledged nephew, or niece, who might possibly be induced, by a little 
Urging, to make the attempt for the sake of accommodating a friend 
^nd relative ! 

Now we have full belief in the power of man to adapt himself to a 
threat variety of circumstances in life; but this doctrine of Jack-at-all- 
Iradcs is as wo think, carried a little to far. A very good poet who 
lived long ago, and who is not unknown to school boys, say8:**iVoii 
^>fnnia possumus omnes;*' which some neuralgic poet of modern times 
Vtas barbarously rendered, 

*' Well in it sijiid hy thu Mantuan ]iin, 
AW thinirs rati't bf ilone l>v all men." 

We are inclined to think that Mr. Virgil*s doctrine is about right. 
X^ractically it has for a long time received a very strong endorse- 
Tnent — the stubborn facts of our busy every day life. We do not be- 
lieve that every person csm teach a good school. Neither do we be- 
^ ieve that all good teachers would be equally successful in every voca- 
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tion. Many men who teach our best schools might utterly fail, if 
called upon to command a merchant ship, to lead an army, or to man- 
age the affairs of a bank, or a dry goods jobbing house. Female 
teachers of eminent success do not. in all cases, make the best of house- 
keepers. Burnside, Meade, and Grant, have won imperishables lau- 
rels on the tented field ; but were they to be shut up in narrow, badly 
furnished, and unventilated schoolrooms, crowded with ill-bred boys 
and girls, and ''supported*' by ignorance and prejudice outside of the 
schoolhouse, it is by no means certain that they would add to their 
laurels, or that even moderate success would crown their banners. 
Indeed, it is possible that, in some localities at least, they might be 
dismissed from their charge with less ceremony than Mr. Stanton 
uses when he ** relieves'* his military employees. The management 
of a schoolroom, as well as the instruction of the school, is a peculiar 
work, and for its success requires peculiar and we may add, rare qual- 
ifications. For this reason it is not very strange that some persons 
who possess those higher endowments, popularly called great talents, 
should sometimes fail as teachers. Talents, in this sense, are not 
alone sufficient for success; and such persons, with all their talents, 
lack other qualifications indispensable for the work. There is needed 
in addition a peculiar power of adapting one's self to circumstances, 
with good judgment and nice discrimination. It is surely true, how- 
ever paradoxical it may seem, that a person may possess distinguished 
talents and yet be greatly wanting in wisdom. Talent often tails for 
the want of tact. Neither can be highly successful without the other. 
Together, they adapt themselves to the successful achievement of all 
that is good and great. Eminent talents are like the motive power of 
a great engine. Tact, on the other hand, is like the intelligent engi- 
neer, skilfully using and adapting his power by means of nicely ad* 
justed machinery, for the special purpose needed. Talent propels the 
loaded train; but tact holds the unerring rein over the iron horse. 
Talent rears aloft the ponderous trip-hammer ; tact gauges the down- 
ward blow, and produces, at will, an anchor, or a ribbon of steel. 

It is interesting and instructive to observe the operations of these 
two agencies in the schoolroom. Talent addresses his school in elo- 
quent language in praise of the value of learning, the sublime mysteries 
of science, and the importance of aiming at a high standard of scholar- 
ship in order to make a mark in the world; 'Ihe boys and girls 
listen with wonder pictured upon their counlenances, draw a long 
breath, and then betake themselves to their books; still thinking, 
however, that it is very hard work to extract cube roots, disentangle 
subjects and predicates, and unravel Greek verbs without assistance. 
Tact leisurely surveys his pupils, reads their tastes and abilities, 
talks to them winningly but earnestly of the pleasures of learning 
new things, and of being able to use what they learn in the business 
of life; and then, with this bond of friendship established, invites 
them, without seeming to do so, to join with him at once and heartily 
in the work of the school. His pupils began their studies with the 
cheerful belief that their tasks are possible, and that something is to 
be done that will bring them pleasure and profit. 

A rude, unmannerly, and passionate boy, breaks over the rules of 
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school and practically defies the teacher. Talent stands upon his dig- 
nity, and vociferously tells him that the authority of the school must 
be maintained ; talks of compulsion, and perhaps blusters ineffectually. 
The result is various. In some cases the teacher comes off second 
best, and retreats with chagrin, if not with ignominy. In others, the 
pupil yields, but to physical force only ; his seething passions still 
uusubdued, and his most violent impatience of restraint unchecked. 
At any subsequent time, and upon the slightest provocation, his tur- 
bulence will be equally unmanageable, and his sense of propriety less 
sensitive and reliable. 

Tact would be more wary, though none the less firm. He would 
meet passion with mildness tempered with decision; in which con- 
flict the former is about as sure to give way to the combined influence 
of the latter, as Jack Frost yields in an encounter with a July sun. 
He would adroitly discover, and remove, if possible, the lurking cause 
of angry and unrtasonable feeling in the pupifs breast; and then ap- 
peal to and arouse the better principles of his n-iture, causing them 
to rise above and triumph over the swelling tide of hatred and resent- 
ment, thus making him the instrument of disarming himself of his 
opposition and hostility. Or if, in rare cases, extreme measures 
should finally become necessary, they would be applied with that de- 
gree of prudence and caution which would render them most effective, 
and which would leave upon the mind of the vanquislicd offender a 
sense of certainty that, in all future instances of transgression, there 
can be no doubt of the consequences of wrong doing, or of the results 
of a conflict between teacher and pupil. Such a victory is salutary 
and final. It is the victory that conquers peace. Talent, with all 
his love of learning, spends much time in counteracting trouble. 
Tact, with greater success, spends less time in preventing it. 

Does a diffident young girl stand up to recite her lesson, trembling 
from head to foot at the sound of her own voice? Tact, without 
seeming to notice her embarrassment, instantly gives an encouraging 
word and an approving smile, and delicately avoids criticism and cen- 
sure; thus gradually aiding the timid spirit to acquire confidence aud 
self control. Talent might be more exacting, less considerate of per- 
sonal peculiarities and weaknesses, and might injudiciously wound 
and crusii the fearful nature instead of cherishing and strengthening 
it. Talent in the schoolroom is too apt to attempt the impossible 
task of bringing all pupils up to the same standard of excellence; and 
to shape the various appliances of education with reference to making 
those pupils distinguished scholars who are all to become shining lights 
in the learned professions, or eminent in the walks of literature. Tact 
knows very well that all minds cannot be shaped in the same mould; 
and he knows, furthermore, that of all the children who enter school 
four-iifths are to become the active, working members of society in 
the ordinary avocaiions of life. Their life is not to be literary nor 
professional; but industrial and practical. As an educator he governs 
himself accordingly, and becomes an efficient worker in the elevation 
of society, and in all the best interests of humanity. 

And thus might we go on. tracinsc thr diverse offices of Talent and 
oi Tact in the teacher *s work. Bu'. the above illu^strations are sufli- 
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oient to show our meaning. We fully appreciate both, and wonld be 
the last to detract from either. Especially do we wish not to be un- 
derstood as undervaluing eminent talents. Not only can they find 
scope for their exercise in the schoolroom, but they are needed there. 
They are not above the work of the teacher, neither is that work be- 
neath their capacity. "VViihout them the highest success is seldom 
possible. They leave their mark upon the pupifs character, and tell 
upon his destiny in time and in eternity. 

There are to-day, at the head of some of our literary and scientific 
institutions, men of the very highest order of talent, yet no one will 
say that there is any waste of talents in the exercise of their ofiice, or 
that they would fill their places as well with inferior endowments. 
It is talent, as such, that fails, or that is insufiicient; but talent unaided 
by tact. The latter makes up the complement of qualifications which 
successfully achieve the teacher's work. 

It is* therefore, unwise for young people who are even modestly 
conscious of possessing good natural talents, to infer that they have, 
therefore, the ability to teach a good school. They will need an inti- 
mate knowledge of human nature; a nice discernment of the motives, 
impulses, and conduct of young people; and great skill and dexterity 
in adapting their own words and actions to the circumstances in 
which they are placed. This power is not wholly natural, nor wholly 
acquired. It is partly instinctive and partly based upon a peculiar 
activity and susceptibility of the perceptive powers. To this must be 
added the fruits of careful observation and reflection. When the 
teacher, whether of great or small natural endowments, applies him- 
self faithfully to such acourse of self-culture, he will not long remain 
unconscious of a growing power within him that will, to some extent 
at least, give him an insight into the philosophy of the management 
and instruction of the young, a. p. s. — Mats. Ttachir, 



A BEAUTIFUL ORIENTAL PROVERB RUNS THUS*. "With time and pa- 
tieuce, the mulberry leaf becomes satin.** How encouraging is this 
lesson to the impatient and despondent; and what difliculty is there 
that a man should quail at, when a worm can accomplish so mr.cli 
from a mulberry leaf? 

Many a true heart, that would have comeback like a dove to the 
ark, after its first transgression, has been frightened beyond recall by 
the savage charity of an uuforgiving spirit. 

The Slothful Man is a burden to himself; his hours hang heavily 
on his hands; he loiters about and knoweth not what to do. 
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WH VT SHALL CHILDREN STUDY? 

BV DR. J. G, HOLLAND. 

A professor in one of the prominent colleges of New York has lately 
remarked that the peculiar detects of the students under his charge 
relate to the primary branches of education. He says that students 
who come well fitted'for college in the studies prescribed — students 
much at home in the dead languages and the mathematics — cannot 
write good English, and find it impossible to spell what they write 
correctly. It is not a month since a letter was shown to us from a 
New England college, written by the representative man of a literary 
society, which revealed a lamentable lack of spelling-book. And to 
come nearer home — to the children among whom we move daily — we 
know a little girl, quick to learn, who has attended the best schools that 
could be procured for her all her life, a girl who can play Mozart*s 
Sonatas with good taste and efTecr. who has been through Colburn's 
First Lessons and understood them, who has studied geography, his- 
tory, and grammar, yet who, in the writing of a letter occupying a 
page and a quarter of note paper, made fifteen blunders in her ortho> 
graphy. Now who is to blame for this state of things? 

The matter is become a serious one, alike with parents and chil- 
dren, and it will be well to inqtiire into it by the aid of the lights of 
experience. There arc very few persons in the world who can recall 
what they learned of history, and geography, and philosophy, and 
astronomy, before the age of thirteen, as anything of positive value 
to them. We would like to have every man and woman who takes 
interest enough in this article to read it, try to recall and survey the 
actual practical benefits resulting? from the early pursuit of these studies. 
How much do you know about them now that you learned then? 
Do you remember a single valuable fact of history, geography, oi* 
philosophy, that you acquired then? Are you not painfully conscious 
that the months and years which you devoted in your child-hood to 
acquisition of dry rules and facts, of whose value and relations you 
knew nothing, were thrown away? Do you not feel that if, during 
those years, you had been taught to write the English language in a 
legible hand and in a presentable style of composition, you would have 
gained something that would be of incalculable value now? 

It is notorious that though our people in general are better edu- 
cated than any other people on the earth, the rarest accomplishments 
are those of good reading and good writing. Men and women are 
coming every day into the active work of life with an absolute hatred 
of the pen. They come out of the common schools, the seminaries 
and the colleges, with a decided aversion to the writing of their 
mother tongue, and a marked inability to do it creditably. Indeed, 
the cause of this dislike of writing abides in tlie consciousness of 
inability to write well. Men get into the business routine of letter- 
. writiug alter a stupid, formal soit, but are all adoat when aski d to 
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write a petition to the City Council, or when they undertake to write 
a letter to a newspaper, or even to a Iriend. Women, upon whose 
education thousand of dollars have been expended, write the merest 
baby-talk to their correspondents, and write no more frequently than 
they are oblij^ed to write. Nothing scares them so much as to be 
obliged to write a letter to either a man or a woman who writes 
well. 

Now we believe that one of the leading objects of all our early 
training in the schools, should be the acquisition of the power to 
write the English 1 mguage as readily and as well as we can speak 
it. We believe that the foundations of this power can all be laid 
before the age of thirteen, so that the writing of a composition will 
be a pleasure and noi a pain, an honor and not a disgrace to the 
writer. Perfect spelling should be and can be acquired before this 
age. The orthography of the language is something that the childish 
mind acquires just as readily as the mature mind, and childhood 
should abundantly suffice for this work. By the present practice we 
do not educate, we cram. There is no educing of power and 
faculty — only a stuffing with facts which the recipient has no power 
to state. 

Reformation in the processes of juvenile training haa carried us 
all backwards. The good old plan of studying, iirst of all and 
thoroughly, reading, spelling, writing, and arithmetic, was the best 
plan ; and some of the old people, in their hand writing and their 
orthography, shame their grand children of to-day. A child who, at 
the age of thirteen, can write a good hand, spell correctly and express 
himself by his pen in plain English, and who knows enough about 
arithmetic to make change across a counter without scratching his 
head, has done better than most children do. x\nd a child who has 
not accomplished all this, but has devoted Lis time instead to studies 
80 exacting as to forbid attention to these more simple aud more 
essential pursuits, has (to the shame of his teachers be it said) wasted 
his time. At the age of fourteen, a child will learn more in one 
month about geography, philosophy, chemistry, etc., than he can learn 
in one year at the age of ten. The time devoted to history by a child of 
ten, eleren, or twelve, and thus taken from that necessary to the 
acquisition of the power of writing well, is time wasted ; for at the 
age of sixteen or twenty, more history will be acquired by three days 
of intelligent reading than by a whole term of juvenile study. It 
does not avail to say that discipline and not the acquisition of facbi 
is the object sought. There is no discipline for the young mind, or 
even for the mature mind, that equals that which comes from the 
organization and expression of thought; and we nre doing an absolute 
wrong to our children by permitting them to be defrauded of this 
discipline, and tlic accomplishments and advantages that go with it. 
MassarJiusetts Teacher 
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To ScnooL Com MIBRI0NER8.— Each of the School Commissioners iu the State is 
entitled to send for six copies of tlie Teacher tf>r iU*^ current yeai, to l»u E^upplied 
to inexperienced teachers in liis jnris<lii'.tion. The names of the teachers may be 
traosmitttd, or we will send the half dozen, monthly, in 'packages direct to each com- 
missioner, and he can distribute at liis discretion. Address J. Munsell, Publisher, 
Albany, N. Y. 

American Isstitutb op Instruction. — The thirty-sixth annual meeting of this 
body will be held at Lewiston, Maine, Aujjust !(>, 17 and 18. Lectnrtis will Ikj de- 
livered by John S. Hart, LL. D., Trenton, N. J. ; Prof. Cha<lboume, of Williams 
College ; John I). Philbrick, hfiipt. Schoolji, Koston ; K. P. Weston, State Snpt. 
Schools, Maine; G-. B. Putnam, Quincy, Mass; J. W. Allen, Norwich, Conn, and 
Mr. Bartlott, of Now Haven, Conn. Interesting educational topics will be discussed. 
Fre«3 return tickets on the N. E. railroads will be furnished to persons attending the 
mer.'ting. 

Death of P. R. Spencer. — A this residence, in Geneva, Ohio, on Monday, April 
IC, Piatt R. Spencer, ageil 63 years. 

** The deceased was the author of the far-famed " Spencerian " aystem of pen- 
luantFhip, which for over 40 years has claimed his almost undivided attention. He 
was born in Greene County, N. Y., and moved to Ohio in his boyhood, while that 
country was new. Here he established himself in his profession, and while indus- 
triously engaged as a teacher became also an excellent historian, a good si)eaker, and 
a poet of acknowledged ability. But hi.s chief acquisition in this line was the poe- 
try of motion and form as embraced in his excellent system of writing, which has 
already become the standard for business writers throughout the country. 

** A man of conscientious life-, intelligent kind, companionable, he had an extended 
circle of personal fri(;nds, who will m(»uin his loss with deep sincerity " 

The New Arctic Kxpkpition. — Ca]»t. Clias. V. Hall, the An-tic Kxplorer, m to sail 
from New London during tliH ]nrsi nt month (.Jmn') ou his new expedition. He 
hss received a most liberal outfit of all needful nrticks by tlio liberality of the trades- 
men in the variouH <rities. The main portion of his Arctic journey is to bt» made by 
land (or ice) tnL*<ting to his sledg<;s, dogs and boats, and accompani-.d by the Esipii- 
manx family whom ho brought back from a fornu-r voynj^e. Tli« mo^<t sanguine 
liopt^s aro entertained of the ri'sult of the I'Xptdition. 

BuNTAN*8 Pilgrim's Progress. — Mepsr.e. f^ov^r mu\ Francis, Cnnibridiie, have jnst 
isHUtid ou tinted p'lpor and beautiful tvjH', a lOino. cditicm of this famous work. 
It is one of the most elvgant books we hav** sei-n In vellum cloth ,?l,Tr'. 
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A Pboposbd Inftitdte op Tecdnolooy. — We hftve just be«n looking over a care- 
fulljdrawn plan of a poljlechnic school, wliich it is proposed to found in this citjt 
with the imm<* of the New York Institute of Technology. Its ])urpose in to collect 
information and give instruction in what are called the Applied Sciences, that is to 
say, in regard to the various ways in which >.ci«*nce is made to minister to the arts 
of life, whHher useful or ornamental. With this plan is connected that of a rei>os- 
itory of the inventions and evidences of progress in this department of intellectual 
activity. 

Our people are in a very eminent degree ingenious, inventive and dexterous in 
turning to practical account tlie discoveries of science. It might be expected that 
among such a population the establishment of institutions of the kind we have 
mentioned would be thought of at an early period. Europe has them — the Comerv- 
atoirt dt$ wtfr/«and tlie EcoU Centrnlcof Paris; the School of Mines and the Museum 
of Kconomy, Geology and l^otany, in Great Britain, and others on the Continent* 
But, hitherto, in this country no attempt hns been made, that wo are aware of, to 
found a permanent instituth>n on this plan. 

The proposed Institute will consist of three departments — a Society of Arts, a 
Museum and Consscrvatory of Arts, and a School of Industrial Science and Art. The 
Society would occupy itself with the investigation of new inventions and discoveries^ 
which it would communicate to the public. Out of the members would be formed 
standing committees, twelve of which would be committees of arts — as, for example, 
a committee on mineral materials, another on organic materials, another on tools 
and instruments, a fourth on machinery and motive powers, a fifth on textile manu- 
factures, and so on. There would be a committee on the Museum, whose business 
it should be to arrange it in departments, and to have the care of the buildings and 
grounds of the Institute. Another standing committee would have the oversight of 
the School of Industrial Science. Another committin? would be that on ]>ublication8 
which slionld establish a Jonnial of Industrial Science and Art, devoted to the pur- 
pose of recording the advances made in the applied sciences. 

In the plan of the School there would be several subdivisions — there would l»e a 
School of Design, a School of Mathematics, a School of Physics, a School of Chem- 
istry, and a School of Geology, which would include systematic instru(rtion in 
mining, — with all its mechanical processes and the treatment and purification of the 
products obtained. In some of these departments instruction would Ini giveu by 
class studies, recitations and laboratory exercises, in others by exjiosilions given in 
the lecture room. Merely popular lectures will form no part of the plan ; but it is 
anticipated that aid may be derived to the school from lectures perpared by compe- 
tent jK;rsous on subjects not directly provided for in the school, sneh as the history 
of conmierce, of ujanufai'tures and the meehanic arts, the prineijile.s of architecture 
and other line art**, inij)ortant questions in political economy, and so on. 

The plan is a comprehensive one, almost gigantic. It is intended to interfere 
with no existing institution. Whether there be enterjirise and liK'rality enough in 
the community to furnish the means for putting it into successful execution, with 
arrangements on such a scale as shall in.«ure its success, is yet to be ascertain ed, but 
the plan which we have here very briefly stated will shortly be laid in its full exten, 
before the i)ubH<r Eve. Post. 

German Litkratcrk. — Messrs. B. W< strrmaini h Co. s»'nd us- a copy (Mareb— 
May) of their Literary Bulletin, containing a list of new ]»ubli».'ations received by 
Fti»amer from Germ;my. M<'S>rs. W. & Co. Ki-ep on hand tin' hoA works in The- 
ology, Science, Literatun.>, Languag*-, Medicine, etc., and receive all the nnw books 
so fast as they are issued. 
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A Natiowal Acadbmt op Lrttesp. — At a mooting of tho New York Historical 
Society on Weflnesday nic^ht, a movomoiit wok made toward the ostablishmont of a 
National Academy of Lettors. Tlie Rev. Arthur Clevohmd Cox, D. D., introduced 
the 8 abject in a bri»;f speech, and offiTt-d tho following ro^olutions, which were 
seconded by Rev. Dr. Osgood, and adopted, and the following gentlemen a])pointed 
as the committeo, namely: Rev. T)r. Cox, Gulian C. Vtrplanok, Georgo liancroft, 
Qeorge Folsom, and Rev. Or. Osgood. 

JUtolvedf That this Society has heard with pleasuro uf a design to found a Xaiion- 
al Academy of Letters, and to ol»tain a charter of incorj»uratiou for the svnua from 
Congress. 

RcMolvcd^ That a commit t(fp of five he appointed on the part of thi.s Suciety to con- 
sider and report ui»on tho sul»j»*ct, and recommend slich measures as it might be 
suitable for thi.>< Society to adi)])t for carrying into effect a de.sign so important to the 
national prosperitv In education and learning. 

In advocating a National Academy of Lntters, Dr. Cox sp^ike of the following 
advantages to be derived from its establishmont : 1. To maintain th«' jmrity of thi* 
English lanffuage, and to extend it>< u?e and influence in America. 2. To stimulate 
and encourage a high standcird of ])opular and professional pcholarship, in all ]>artd 
of our country. 3. To represent the common interests of all schr>lars and men of 
letters, in the nation; and 4. To maintain relations of mutual benefit with the 
scholars and learned societies of foreign countries. 

We only trust that tlio project will not be allowed to fall into oblivion, like so 
many previous att*impts of a similar character, after the ventilation of a little seuti- 
mentalism on the subject. Nete Nation^ March o. 

Tub Indiana School Journal.— George W. Hoss, Editor, is doing a ffoo<l service 
by r»'pnhlisl:iiig an ancient document, once held in esteem, but the meuiory of which 
Ull within the last thr^e years had almost faded from the minds of men. it is 
entitled " Constitution of the United Stale's." At the last annual meeting of tho 
National Teachers' Association, Mr. Hoss introduced a resolution, and, us chainnan 
of the committee it called for, reported the following : 

Whereas, In a Demoi-ratic government, wherein th" people are of necessity the 
sovereigns, it is indis]>i'nsable to the prosperity and perpetuity of such government 
that these sovereigns, the people, understand the principles of said govornmont, 
and 

Wherea.««, The exigencies of the tinnos, demand the highest intelligence, and tlie 
^«rrtf patriotism, therefons 

Resolved,!, That it is hnperative that the] History, Polity, and Con-titulion of 
onr Government Ik; taught in all our schools, wlierejn the maturity of the pupils 
is equal to the subjects. 

Evsolved, 2, That this Association earnestly commends this subject to the atten- 
tion of teachers, trustot^s, and committee-men, throughout th<* nation. 

Resolved, 3, That this t'*aching should never !)♦• prostitut^-d to the inculcation of 
Merely partisan sentiments and princMiilos. 
Tbe repolntiuns were adopti-d un:inimr)UKly. 

Prof. Hoss is the candidate on the Union ticket, for Jjtate Su; • lintendent ol Pub- 
lic Imiruction. We hoj»c he may bi- el»ctc<l. There i> no li'lti'r nsan. 

Hon. Ora:? Fwillk has Unn .'l.'cted Sui'erint-ndeiit o, Pulili.- In-tnution in 
<owu, iiii,i,.r the provisions of the iihw fcIjooI Ijiw. l.y mi uItii« .st unMiiir.oiis vote. 
ne will wake an elllcient officer 
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Albaxt Fbhalb Academy — Semi-Cextbknial. — The exercises commemorative 
of the fiftioth anniversary of the Albany Female Academy were held May 17, 1864. 
We regret that pressing dnties elsewhere prevented our attendance. We are able 
however to present the following account condensed from the Eveninf^ Joumml: 
The day wai propitious and th^ attendance was large. Four ladies att«*uded who 
were pupils at the beginning of the school — were pr<?sent the morning of its 0]Tening 
fifty years ago, viz : Mrs. Darling, Mrs. Crittenden and Mrs. Morgan of Albany, and 
Mrs. Booth of Ballstou. The lady last named was the wife of the second principal 
of the school, and the only daughter of its founder, Mr. Ebennzer Foot. Hon. Amaaa 
J. Parker made the welcoming address. Mr. Alouzo Crittenden, formerly principal 
of the Academy, was present, and took part in the exercises. The forenoon waa 
spent socially at the Academy. 

In the afternoon the public exercises were held in Tweddle Ilall. They were of 
a most appropriate and interesting character, and consisted uf the following: 

1. Music — '* Veteran Grand March," Schreiber*s Band. 

2. Introduction by Hon. Amasa J. I^arker, President of the Board of Trustees. 

3. Original Song, written by Miss A. G. Radcliff. 

4. Reading of Scriptures and Prayer, by Rev. Dr. Sprague. 

5. Hymn. 

6. Sketch of the History of the Academy, by the Principal, Rev. Eben S. Stearns. 

7. Music. 

8. Oration, by Rev. W. A. Stearns, D. D., LL. D., President of Amherst College. 

9. Song, written by Margaret F. Morgan. 

10. Poem, by Miss Emily F. Oakley. 

11. Music. 

12. Prayer and Benediction by Rev. Dr. Wyckoff. 

The Academy, whose history is so full of pleasant memories, as recited by Mr. 
Steanis in his address — so intimately coimected with the welfare and the culture of 
the city, and which numbers among it8 alumnsB so many amiable and gifted women, 
had its origin in the efforts made by Mr. Foot in I8l4 to establish a Union School 
in Montgomery street, under the tuition of Horace Goodrich. 

The original subscription paper is still among the archives of the Academy. 

From this humble beginning, has grown the present academy, with its elegant 
and spacious building.H, and its reputation, as one of the first schools for the higher 
education of women in the land. 

The Academy was incorporat4?d February 16, 1821. 

Female Medical College op Pemtstlvania. — We have been favon^d with the 
valedictory addres.s to the graduating class of this Institution at the Twelfth Annoal 
Commencement, by Ann S. Preston^ M. D., Professor of Physiology and Hygiene. 

Of the ad<lre.ss itself it is enough to say, that it contains just those kind words of 
counsel and cucouragemont so much needed by the fair graduates, going out to take 
their places in a pruff^ssion hitherto almost monopolized by men, but in which thi» 
higher intellignnce of this better day will giv«? them a place to labor and to ble.'«s. 

We rejoicf in thci prosjjerity of the institution as in that of evi-ry movement whicli 
opens larg^T sphen«.s of usefulness to cultiva!»d and high-uiiaded women, or which 
while it fumifhes the means of efficient F»?lf-8upi>ori to lho.se who labor for iheir 
own bread, al.«o givL'S promise of iwotq rational conii»ensation and of increa.sed bles- 
sing to the world. 
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EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 

Re58selaeii Col'NTT. — Mr. James C. Cou^tdck, School Coiumia&ioiUT tor the 
northern district is doing a good work among; the [:rchools within his jurisdiction. 
fie is formiDg town fussocintions of School Officers to hold regular meetings and dis- 
CDBS questions relating to the Schools, lie has already formed quite a number of 
itroug, etTective districts, by the consolidation of poor and weak ontrs. There are 
few Conunissiouers in the State more earnestly at work, and whose labors '* tell " 
moro than those of Mr. Comstock. 

California. — The new School Law requires that tho History of the United 
States and I'hysiology, be taught in all the public schools of the State, nbovu the 
gradi* of primary. Suporiuteudunt SwetL has ordered that county suiK'rintendi^nts 
itnforce the law at oncw, and teachers are exhorted to " study up." Tlie oath of 
allegiance, as prescribed by statute, must be taken by every teacher Wfore receiving 
any license. 

Our friend, S. I. C. Swezoy, Esq., Editor of the Teacher, is a member of the State 
Board of Kxaminatiou. 

Mr. K. Robbins, Su]>erintendent of San Bernardino County, died March 2, after 
a short illness. He was a most estimable man, and an eilicieDt and faithful school. 
oiBcer. Mr. Robbins was one of thcearliest friends of the N. Y. Teacher in California. 

The Common ScnooLS op Ohio. — From the annual report of Mr. E. K. White, 
State School Commissioner of Ohio, we learn that the number of common schools 
taaght in that State last year was 14,233 ; high schools, 175; German and Knglish 
ftohools, 86; colored schools, 167; total, 14,661. The number of white youth in 
the State, between 6 and 21 years of ape, in September, 1862, wns 004,562, the 
males lieing about 10,000 in excess of the females; the numbf-r of colored youth 
was ir),312. The numl>er of white scholars enrolled in all the schools during the 
jear ending August 31, 1863, was 743,148; scholars in colored sirhooL*, 7,229. 
Average daily attendance in all the schools, 440,726. Number of teachers em- 
ployed, 21,064, of whom 8,960 were m des, and 12,580, femal«*s. The number of 
female tt^achers is increasing very rapidly ; too fast, the l'ommi.s^ioner thinks, for 
the interests of the schools. The average monthly wages of male teachers in the 
common schools is $25.73; of female teachers, $15.41. In the high schools, male 
teachers receive an average of $60, and the female teachers 531,01 per month. 
In the German and English schooli^, male te«ic)iers, $28.86, female, $22.33. It is 
estimated that five thousand Ohio school teachers have entered the army .^ince the 
war began. The numl>er of scholars enrolled in other than the public schools is 
estimated at 54,500. The total expenditures for school purposes last year 
amounted to $2,409,613, and there is an unex|.>pnded fund in tho treasury of 
$1,087,000. 

Kestuckt. — Tlie Ijpgislature has adopted a new common-school law. The Sec- 
retary of State, the Attorney General, and the State Superintendent, are consti- 
tated the State Hoard of Education, who may hold real estate, shall adopt regula- 
tions for the government of the schools, recommend the course of instruction and 
the text-bi>oks to Im.» used, and require returns from the county commissioners and 
trustees. The St^ito Board shall also have power to organize and kivp in exist- 
ence a State Teachers* Association, of which tho State Sui'eriulendont shall bo 
cz cgicio the President, and the sum of three hundred dollars may be expended 
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Biiually in iu jf-iqiport. Tlic Biilury of tlie Supciinteiitli'nt is tixed at $li)00, Le- 
siiies tilfii-i* luuX tvAvvUiii^ K'\\y^i\<v:i. Tin* ommty roinuiissiinuTs '* aluiU poss-'ss a 
fjiir Knglisli I'lliication", aii'l .sljjilllnf Hlt'i-t»'il l.ii':»iii:illy l>y tin' c«>inity jiulgf and 
jusni;es <»f Oil' jn':h'i» in t»;trli county. H«." is r-qiiir-'il to lay olf tli«> riistric*ts of the 
county, visit evt-ry !»ihool at l»';i-.t out'*' a y^^ar, and jirouioti-, by addr'.»«?es and 
otliiT\visi», till" causse •»f piiblii' in'<triirtion. U- jfliiill aUi» liavi; p»i\ri.»r to oi'iianizd 
a county teat:hi'i!s* a<S'>ciati«)n, of wliicli hi* shall li.- r.r o//fri > I'r.sident. H** is 
n'quind to n'iM)rt annually to th»' Stale SniHTinti-:iiliMit, anil to a]*portion and 
distril'Uti.' tli" rounty srhool-numey. For ail thi'sn ihitit-s h»' is to leceixM two 
(iolliirs JUT <hiy for nny nunihor not Hxct-ndinj; Hfvrnty-livi-, and (»n«f jk-T (•♦:*iit on 
the money passim; tliionuli Iiis hands. Ni> distrirt ."hall contain niort^ than one 
lunidrt-d or U-sh than twmty free wliit^* diildn-n hetwoisn I he ap-s of j^ix and 
twncty, Hxcppt cities and towns havini^ a s[M.'oial school systi-ni, and tho privilejkji'S 
of thn puhlii'- schools art.M'Xten(h*il only tt) the fru ■ whir. i i-liiMfi'-i bdtWi.'iMi tli*! 
a^is of six and twenty. Kacli district is under tln> control of three trustees •sleet- 
ed on tin.' lir-t Saturday in April of «iach year. At this ehjction the electorlj shall 
h« thi.t qua!ili«"l v(»t»*rs of llu.* district and widows havini; chihirKn of s<'hool a.^e. 
'lliH triistfcs shall i'n*<*t antl k«<'p in rfjiair si'hool Iiousi'h, ^^*l^M■t teachers, estab- 
lisli schooN, etc., and are n*«piired in rotation, or «»thiTwiso as they may agn^.', to 
vi>it the solioiil at lia>l once a wei.'k, and ti> report annually t«) thn county com- 
missioner. Te;u'lirr» ah! required to obtain eertilicatt^s fri»nj the county comniii«a- 
ioners, wliich arc valid for two years; and th«-y Imvi* jmwer to suspend ]mpils for 
a ]»rriod not exceedim; live days for any onu otf.-nse. The schools are required 
to be kept for at least three months in tin? year in onler to ruci-ive any benefit from, 
tiie state fund, an<l twenty-two days is established as the .school month. All Hchool 
commissi liners, examiners, trustees, teiu'hers in common schools, presidents, pro- 
fe.ssors and teiichers in coilej^es and iiis'h s<;hools, Injfore entering upon their du- 
tie.«*, are n-quiroil to tak*? the following oath : 

*' I do solemnly hwear that I will supjiort the (M>nstituti<in of the United States 
and the Constitution of K-ntncky, and be true and faithful to the Commonwealth, 
80 long a» 1 remain a citizen thereof: that I recognize the hinilin:^ obligatii>n of 
tho ConstitutiiMi of th«! United States, and thn duty of every citizen to submit 
th«*reto as the su))reme law of the land ; that I will not give aid to the relM^llion 
a^inst the (rovernnient of the Uniteil States nor give aid to the so-called pro- 
visional government «»f Kentucky, either directly or indirectly, so long as I remain 
a citizt-n of or n*side ni Kentucky ; and thsit this oath is taken by mu without 
mental reservation. So lielp me (jod." — ///(ti"i> Ttarhf^r 

Orweoo C«h-xtt. — A very interesting and sj^irited ses.sion of the Association of the 
third district was held at I'uiaski, .M.'iy {', ami 7. 

The o]MMiing lecture was delivered by Prof. Ihitterwortli, on *'M(«ral Influences 
in the r^choi)! Room." 

On Saturday an exercise in reading was conducb-d by A. M. Reirian, including a 
spirited dis(n.ssion on Watson's .<ysti*m of pronunelntiun. 

D. I). Owen conducted an ex.»rcis.' in (:,'ramm:itical ?) analysis. 

Miss Rhoda SahVburv n'ad an essav. 

H. H. Butterworth presented his views on the be.^t method of conducting recita- 
tions. 

An address was ilelivereil by Fliram Walker' l']si. 

We nnd.'r>tand tlK»t :i ].ic.nic has l.i-en pr.jji'ciifd, and a committee of arran.q^- 
luents a[i)i<tint«'d. 

Adjourned to meet the first Friday ereuiug of the Institute. 
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Nbw Orela?(S. — On the 20tli of March Gfneral Banks issued an order for the 
estAblL^hnient of a Board of Kdiication in Nt-w Orleans for thu purposi* of providing 
for the education of the fn'cdni«'n in tin* l)<.*parhn»'nt. Tht* Boanl consi.^t.s of Colonts 
H. Is.Fris>bie, T\vt»nty -.-second Corps d'Afriqu*.'; Lieutenant E. M. Whi^«.'!(»ck, Fourth 
Corps d'Afrique, and Isaac (r. Uubhs, of New OrU-ans; and is eliarm'ti with tlie 
dutj of 08taML'<hing one or nior** common schools in each sclioid district that has 
been or niaj Ve defimd hy the Pari>li Prov(\st Marshals under orders of thi* Provost- 
Marshal- General, to erect sidn>ol-]iouses, cnij)!ov t»^ai;licr5», and in all rcsp«'ct;> exer- 
ciso the same pow«irs as scliool otficors in the northern states. 

In order to pn>vide the rcijuisit" fun<ls ft»r this work tlie Board is ^'mpowered to 
sisscss and l«?vy a >cIn>ol tax uj>on nal and perM»nal proj>erty, including' crops of 
plantations, in eaidi scliool <listiict. Tho taxes i?o levied shall l«esuflici»'nt in amount 
to defray the cost and exiK'nse of <.'st:iltlishing, f urnishiuif and conducting for the 
periotl of one year, the school or schools so established in each district. 

In the performance of all their duties the r>t)artl is to co-operate, as fur as prac- 
ticable, with the Suptfrintendent of Public PJduc.ition, recently elected, and tho 
current school year is to be estimated from February 1st, 1864, to February 1st, 1?C5. 

BOOK TABLE. 

Thk Ameuican MiNixo Gazkttk AM) (^KOLooicAL Ma(Jazixk, Dcrolcd cipetrially to 
th€ pntmotion of .imtric' in Minima InUrvftn^ ami the Pro^rt$tive Dtvelopmtnt and 
Practioil Elticidntion of the cwrdativc Scirncis^ G'ology^ Mineralogy ^ MttfUnr^y^ To- 
pos^raphyy and Chemistry ^ nnbracinf; Mining ttnd Working Operations in Gold , 
Silver^ Copper^ Lead^ Co'il^ Zinc, Quarrying in Sandsttme^ Granite, Marble and 
Slate^ Coal Oils, Pttrdeum^ Chimicah f together with Mininti: Laws , St"tistics, Me- 
ch'inical Inventions, Laboratory ^Apparatuses ^ etc., etc ^'>,i)l^ per annum, Apr. 1SG4, 
Vol. 1. So. 2 Stw Yoik: Gilbert K. Currie, 71) Pine .Street, 

This new v»'utur»^ proposes to itself a wi<lM fi-ld, and cannot l)Ut be useful and 
successful, as our boundless resources are more and more developed. 

PnoxoGRAPHY. K'-y to the First !St mdurd Phonographic Reader, teith Questions, 
Soft's, and References. By AxMiEW .1. Gkaham. Seu Yurk .- Published by A. J, 
Graham, 491 Iiro"d%»ay. 

Tliis is a translation with notes and references of the phonographic le&sons in 
the first reader. It is printed in the pronotypic style, and un that a< count less val- 
uable in our ('\i*i. We do not projose, hen* to cj)! n the question ; but untir 
phonotypy is pnenilly adopted, we think Mr. Graham's plan will retard rather 
than encourage the stinly of idn»nography. 

Thk Coxtixental Moxtiily: Devoted to Litoraturr» «ud National Policv. Vol. V 
June, 1SC4.— No VI. 
\Vi- welcome the re-ajq-earjince upon our table of this vigorous and able monthly 
For two years and a half it has b<*en the unflinching a<lvocat<.' of tlic most advanced' 
opiinoi.s on American atfairs, and has commandi.-d an array of tahmt in its contribu- 
tors that has given it enviable rank among its contemporaries. It has dealt more 
thoroughly with the gnat questions of the hour than any other of our American 
magazines, and as suc^h commends itself to the jveople at larje. The most notice- 
able articles in the j»n-sent nuruber, are '' Errie>t KenanVs Theory ;" " The Missin 
^ippi Kiver and its Pi'Juliaritics ;" *' Language :i Tyj»e of the Universe;** *<0n 
Army; its Organization and Movements;" etc. There is a sj)ice of fictioo alWor 
and poetry . 
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The National Almanac and jSnnual Record for the year^ 1804. Philadelphia : Geo. 
W, Childt. Published also in London^ Paris, and San Francisco, 18G4. 12mo., 
doth, pp. 041. 

An eiiuiiieratiou of the titles of subject:! embruced in this ciinpeu«liuni, would 
more than fill nil the sitace we can dovote to a notice. It is ii miracle of coudensa- 
tiou ; and yet every leading topic is presented with admirable clt*arne.ss, and tUo 
statistical and other tables are fnll and complete. It is a picture of tlio life, induH- 
try, progress and condition of our peopli.^ ; and liardly an ev<'Ut in tlie history of 
the last two years, or a fact of public concern but is here ai)proprialely set forth. — 
The Anjerican Literary Gazette, briglitly states some of its leading features : 

**The nnider will turn to its pages in admiration of the enterjuisc and industry dis- 
played in producing such an inexhau:itive and invalaabhi Companion-book of refer- 
ence for everything that concerns our country, its several States and Territories, 
their local institutions, and the govern]nt'Utt>, countries, and all'airs of the wluilu 
civilized world. Almost every question that can be asked about odicers, offices, 
goverumenU«, finances, elections, education, armies, navies, commerce, navigation, 
or any other public allair, at home and abroad, is answered in this volume of the 
Almanac. But what will most strike the attention of casual observer of its varied 
and interesting contents, is the rich stor^i of information relating to volunteers fur- 
nished by the sevenil States to the armies of tlie United States. Here are found 
names, dates, exact Ilgures in detail of ail the regimental organizations from all the 
States and Territories, which for the first time spread before the eyes of the patri- 
otic people of the country the particulars of the marvellous development of the 
military jKiwer of the United States during the war to crush the great rebellion. — 
Then we have an invaluable record in the narrative of the events of the war pre- 
sented in a twofold form ; first by tracing the operations of each of the great ar- 
mies, and second by noting the events more minutely in their chronol(»gical order. 
Again we find, in a series of admirably arranged tables, detailed results of the first 
yearns operations of our New Internal Revenue system. These tables must bo ex- 
amined to be appreciated, and moreover they are not to be found in any other 
book, public or private. Opening the volume causually at another place, we find 
every particular of every vessel, with name, armament, tonage, and whereabouts 
of our magnificent navy. This minute particularity of information is carried 
through all the departments of the National and State governments. The accura- 
cy with which the millions of figures and names are given is wonderful. To ac- 
accomplish tliis we are informed that about 2,ri00 letters and packet.^ were sent to 
and received from tlie principal public oflices of our own and of foreign countries. 

The Northern Monthly. — And so they come. We had formerly a modest little 
exchange yclept The Maine Teacher : but our old friend Weston has Wen down to 
"Bostingor some where." and has taken on airs. Now we have an elegantly printed 
double column magazine of 74 pages, size of pag*; and style of the Atlantic Month- 
ly, and if the good i>eople *' doouwn east," an? not enlightened on ** Literature, 
Civil and Military Affiiirs." it will not l)e for want of endeavor on tin* part of the 
Editor. We are glad of that word *' civil " for we see in it an implied i>romise 
on the part of Brother Weston of leniency towanl us little fellows, who Imven'tyet 
got out of our primitive short jackets, and find our pile of spending money hardly 
equal to our demand for *' gingerbread " and other nece.^sary things to a school- 
boys ordinary living. Seriously, however, the Monthly gives early promise of vigor 
and ability, whilst, we doubt not, its wider range of topics will commend it to gen- 
eral circulation, and make it more profitable than the Teacher was, or any other ed- 
ucational journal can be. We wisliit success. 
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THE NEW SCHOOL LAW. 

[Law8 of New York, chap. 555, paHS^d May 2, 1864.] 

This ^ct which takes effect May 22. 1864, except such parts thereof 

as are otherwise specified, embraces the substance of all the general 

school acts in operation at the time of its passage, together with 

such modifications, amendments and new provisions, as experience 

Iiad proved to be necessary to give greater harmony of action, define 

Aiore carefully the powers and duties of school ofiicers, and enlarge 

^^e privileges of the school districts. It contains the following 

titles and subjects: 

•AN ACT to revise and consolidate the general acts relating to Public Instruction. 

Title i. Of the Superintendent of Public Instruction, his Election and general 
'^Ovrers and Duties. (19 Sections.) 

rTiTLB II. Of the School Commissioners, their Election, Powers and Duties. (15 
®«otions.) 

T^TLE III. Of the State and other School Moneys, their Apportionment and Distii- 
°^t.ion, and herein, of Trusts and Gifts for the bem-fit of Common Schools. (32 
■«»otion8.) 

■^nt Article. Of the State School Moneys and their apportionment by the 
^^ periDtendent of Public Instruction, and payment to the County and City 
^^•^asurers. 

Second jSrticle. Of Trusts for the benefit of Common Schools, and of Town School 
'^^iids, Fines, Penalties, and other Moneys held and given for their benefit. 

^hird Article. Of the apportionment of the State School Moneys and other sohfvol 
'"^Onejs, by the School Commissioners, and their Payment to the Supervisors. 

1*iTLE IV. Of the Disbursements of the School Moneys by the Supervisors, and of 
^^Uie of their 8X)ecial Powers, Duties and Liabilities under this act. (6 sections.) 
Kew Series. Vol. v, No 10 2S 
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TiTlE V. Of thp Dntiofi of tlie Town Clirk inuler tliis act. (2 Sections.) 

TiTLK VI. Of the formation, di-sfiolntioii uini aU'.'ralioii of SiIjooI Districts and 
Si'parat.j Noi^'hl.-crlioods. (12 S«'rtioiis.) 

Title vn. Of SeliO()l l»i.-triit and Neighl'oiljooil M^rting-, anil of tin* Clioitf, 
Duties and Powers of Si-]io<il District and NVigliborhood OflfirtTs. (i»i> >wti<)ib*.) 

Fir$t jirticle. Of School DLstrict and Ni'ighl.orljood Me«tini,s, tlie Votvra and 
their Powers gein-rally. 

Stcond Article. Of District yuhjol 1Ioum.'S and iSitw. 

Third Article, Of the Quaiiticalicm, Klertion, Choii-e and Terms of ol!i«:e of Dis- 
trict and Neighborhood Offiri-rs and of Va(;i\icii'.*< in siuh (»flii'i*H. 

Fourth Article. Of the Duti»s of tin- Nrij^hborhooil CIi rk, ami of tho Di.-.tritt Chik 
and Librarian. 

F\)'th Article. Of the Pu]»ii« and Teachers. 

Sixth Article. Of thn Tru«t»'MH, their Puw.ts and Dnti^s : and herein, of Kate-bills 
school Taxes, and annuaj Reports. 

Seventh Artiile, Of the A>.<»»s.<nient of District Tiixrs. and the ColN-ction of such 
Taxes and Hati'-bills ; and h«'reiii, of the('ollecl(»r, his Powers, Dutii-g and Liabilitj. 

TiTLK vni. Of School District Libr.irie8 and the application of Library Mone}>-. 
(15 sections.) 

Title IX. Of Union Free Schools. (127 Seclion.s.) 

Title x. Of Schools for Colornd Children (3 secti«)us.) 

Title XI. Of Teachers' Institutes. (7 sectidUK.) 

Title xit. Of Appeals to the SHi)erintendent of Public Instruction. (Ssectiuus.) 

Title XIII. Miscellaneous Provisions. (14 section.^.) 

It will be seen from the above, that the new law embraces a com- 
prehensive and orderly system, and presents in a Llear and concise 
form the provisions for common school education, with the powers 
and duties of the several classes of officers and of the districts. It 
supersedes all former general statutes relating to common schools in 

this state. 

Our' space will not allow us to present anything more than the most 
prominent new provisions and amendments. Chief among these are 
the following: 

School CoftiMissiONER. — In case of vacancy in the office of school 
Commissioner, the county judge, or there being no County judge, the 
Superintendent appoints for the unexpired portion of th«' year. 

The supervisors may audit expenses of a Commissioner for an 
amount not exceeding $200 in any one year, instead of $100 as here- 
tofore. They may also increase ttie salary of school commissioners 

A Commissioner alter due process, may annul a tcaelicr's certificate by 
whcnnsdovor ^'ranted. 

Sundry slight amendments are designed to define more clearly the 
functions of Commissioners, and to extend their powers; as well as to 
hold them to a stricter account in the discharge of their official duties. 

School Year. — After the first of October next the minimum time a 
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school shall be taught in any one school year to entitle the district to 
participate in the public moneys for the next year, is 2d Mreeks of five 
school days each. 

The design is, that teachers shall be hereafter employed for a term 
of weeks, thus avoiding the litigation and contentions which hare 
heretofore frequently occurcd as to the time for which teachers were 
employed. 

The school year begins, as by the act of 1858, on the first of October. 
The Superintendent is preparing blank school registers, which will be 
distributed to the districts before the first of October. 

Apportionment of Public Moneys. — Subdivision?, of sec. 27, art. 8, 
title 3, makes an important change in the basis of apportionment. 
Heretofore, the distribution of the two-thirds of state school moneys, 
apportioned to the counties on the basis of their respective popula- 
tions, was made by the commissioners, to the several districts in pro* 
portion to the number of children of school age residing the re in, and 
without any regard to the number educated or in attendance at 
school. In the apportionment of 1866, and thereafter, the commis- 
sioner distributes one-half of this two-thirds, *' in proportion to the 
average daily attendance of the pupils resident therein between the 
ages of 5 and 21 years, at their respective schools, during the last 
preceding school year. " 

After the first of October next (IH64) accurate registers of attendance 
must therefore be kept. The importance of these registers will also 
be seen under the duties of teachers. The justice and propriety of 
distributing a portion of the school moneys upon the basis of the 
educational work performed by the district is too apparent for com- 
ment. Besides it is believed that such a basis of apportionment will 
have a salutary effect in increasing the aggregate attendance at school, 
as it is now for the interest of each district to secure the largest attend- 
ance possible. 

Teachers' Wages. — Public moneys applicable to the payment of 
teachers* wages arc payable by the supervisors upon and onl}' upon the 
written order of a sole trustee or a majority of the trustees, in favor of 
qualified teachers. 

District Clerk. — Title 5, defines with great clearness- the duties 
uf district clerks, and gives greater efficiency to that ofiicc. 

Districts. — Commissioners are charged with the duty of re-number- 
when necessary, defining the boundaries, and describing the school 
districts. 

The provisions for the formation and alteration of school districts 
are important and the duties of the several officers are clearly defined. 
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When a district is dissolyed, the supervisor, and not the commis- 
sioner sells the property, etc. 

Special Mertings. — When no district oflBcer is left to do it, the 
Commissioner may call special meetings. 

A district meeting is empowered to fix the amount in which a col- 
lector shall give bail, and no collector can act in the collection of 
moneys until he has given bail. This precaution will save thousands 
of dollars which the people of districts, as experience has proved, 
would othf'rwisc lose. 

District Taxes may be voted and levied for the following pur- 
poses : 

1. To replace moneys lost or embezzled by district officers. 

2. To pay expenses of suits or appeals against district officers, or 
in prosecuting suits or appeals ordered by the district. 

3. A sum not exceeding $25 in any one year for anticipated defi- 
ciencies or contingencies, or for teachers' wages in anticipation of the 
ordinary collections (rate bill) for that purpose, to be replaced when 
such collections are made. 

4. A tax not exceeding $25, in any one year for the purchase of 
maps, globes,, blackboards and other school apparatus, and to pur- 
chase text -books and other necessaries for poor scholars. 

5. A tnx not exceeding $10, for library books. 

6. A tax for deficiencies m any former tax. found uncollectable. 

School Houses. — The amount which a district may raise for build- 
ing, hiring or purchasing a school house, without requiring the consent 
of the Commissioner, is increased from $400 to $800. 

A district meeting may direct that a tax exceeding $800 subject to 
the Commissioner's approval, be raised by installments. The district 
may first vote the tax, and afterward get the consent of the Commis- 
sioner. 

District Officers. — A Commissioner or supervisor cannot hold the 
office of trustee, nor can a trustee hold the office of clerk or librarian. 

Every district officer must be a resident of the district and entitled 
to vote at school meetings. In a new district, at the annual meeting in 
October, next after its erection, the electors shall determine by reso- 
lution whether the district shall have one or three tnistees; and any 
district having three trustees may at any annual meeting decide to 
have but one trustee; and in that case no election of trustee shall 
be had until a vacancy shall occur, by the expiration of their term of 
office or otherwise of all the existing trustees, and thereafter but one 
trustee shall be elected lor such district; thus making certain what has 
heretofore been doubtful and occasioned great inconvenience. 
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District officers may resign to a district meeting as well as to the 
supervisor. 

Teachers. — Section 41, art. 5, title 7, designates what teachers 
are legally qualified — those only who hold an unannnlled diploma of 
the State Normal School, an unrevoked and unannullcd certificate 
from the Superintendent, or an unexpired cerlficate from the school 
commissioner in whose jurisdiction the teacher is employed, or 
from the school officer in a city or village authorized by spocial act 
to grant the same. 

No public money can be paid to an unqualified teacher, nor can any 
rate bill issue for the collection of any part of such teacher's wages. 

Any trustee allowing such payment commits a misdemeanor and is 
subject to fine. 

Trustees must meet as a board ; but if one fail to attend or refuse to 
act, the conclusion of the other two is valid. One trustee may order 
a meeting of the board. 

Trustees contract with and employ all teachers in the district 
school or schools ; but no teacher so employed shall be within two 
degrees of relationship to any such trustees, except with the approval 
of a majority of the inhabitants of the district. 

They may expend in repairs a sum not exceeding $20 in any one 
year, instead of $10 as heretofore, and may make any repairs or abate 
any nuisance, by direction of the school Commissioner, to an amount 
not exceeding $25. 

The trustees or any one of them when not forbidden by another, 
may permit the school house to be used, by persons assembling therein 
for the purpose of giving and receiving instruction in any branch of 
education, or in the science or practice of music. 

The teachers shall keep accurate lists of the attendance of pupils at 
school, together with the facts and dates of inspection by the Com- 
missioner, etc., and must verify the same by their oaths, which may 
be taken bv the district clerk : and until the teacher shall have so 
made and verified such entries, the trustees shall not draw on the 
supervisor for any portion of his wages. 

Trustees' reports must be made and directed to the School Commis- 
sioner, and delivered to the town clerk, between the first and 'fifteenth 
days of October in each year. 

District Librariks. — The Superintendent of Public Instruction 
may require from the trustees of any district, such detailed reports as 
he may deem proper, in regard to the library of the district, and may 
direct the teacher to assist in making the necessary examination; and 
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the teacher may close the school one day for that purpose without 
loss of time. 

Neglect on the part of trustees to render such report, subjects the 
district to a loss oi library money, and the trustees to a tine, in double 
the amount of the money so lost, for the benefit of the library. 

Union Frek Sciiooi^. — Title 9 of this act re-enacts the union free 
school law of 1853, with important amendments, removing objection- 
able features, and making the provisions clear and explicit. 

Section 10 enlarges the powers of inhabitants in regard to the 
purposes for which taxes maybe levied, and requires only a majority 
vote. 

The wages of teachers, beyond what the public money will pay, 
must be raised by tax and not by rate bill. 

Provision is also made for the calling of special and holding of an- 
nual meetings. 

The board of education, among other provisions are empowered; 

To grade and classify the school; 

To prescribe the text books, compel uniformity in their use, and 
furnish the same to pupils out of any moneys provided for that purpose. 

To establish an academical department ; 

To receive non-resident pupils, and fix the condition of their 
admission ; 

To employ teachers — not less than one for every fifty pupils, and 
to remove teachers for neglect of duty or for immoral conduct. 

It is made the duty of tlie board to present to the annual meeting, 
estimates of the amount of money necessary to carry on the school or 
schools. 

In case the inhabitants refuse or noglect to vote the sums necessary 
for teachers' wages and ordinary contingent expenses, the board may, 
notwithstanding, levy a tax for the same; thus avoiding the possibility 
of a suspension of the school. 

Meetings of the board are to be held once in each quarter, and the 
schools to be visited by committees of the board twice in each quarter. 
To render valid the acceptance of an academy as the academical 
department of a union free school a vote of the inhabitants is neces- 
sary, prevent ng the foisting upon a district of worthless and incum- 
bered property, as might be done under the old law. 

Schools for Colored Childrev may I e established in union free 
school districts or in any city or incorporated villages whose schools 
are orgJUiiz(;d under sptjcial acts. 

Teachers' Institutes. — Tiie provisions lor institutes are substan- 
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cially thoge of the law of 1856 as amended by chapter 384, laws of 1862, 
and chapter 378, laws of 1 863. 

Throughout the act, the rights of the people are carefully guarded 
by specific provisions for fines and penalties upon school officers' for 
neglect of duty and for dishonesty in the management of school moneys. 

This revision has long been demanded by inhabitants and school 
officers to give efficiency to the action of tlie former and to make 
clear and certain the powers and duties of the latter. It is confi- 
dently believed that the present law will render the workings of our 
school system much more simple and harmonious than they have been 
.in the past. The effort has been to adapt it to the needs of the peo- 
ple as found in the experience of many years. Tiie schools of the 
state are the people's sacred trust; and whatever will enable them to 
discharge the duties pertaining to that trust more effectively, safely, 
and simply, is an act in the interest of the people and of the rising 
generation. This result it is hoped will be fully secured by the pres- 
ent revision. 

The Superintendent is preparing an annotated copy of the law, 
which will embody ample instructions for school officers of every 
grade. 



VACATION. 

Ho! for vacation, for the glad time of re-unions and rest, of laugh* 
iug and laziness, of lying on the grass in the c ol shade, with nothing? to 
do but dream, and read, and listen to the pleasant voices which have 
been silent to us so Img. 

Vacations are the cool, sweet springs by the way side, with the shade, 
the breeze and the harebells and the tinkling of waters ; the stopping 
places which we anxiously look for on our journey over the hot, dusty 
road; the places where we linger and loiter, and which we look 
back to so lovingly when duty has called us again upon the dusty 
highway. 

God bless the man who invented vacations. 

Everybody needs a vacation now and then. 

Professional men, mechanics, merchants, house keepers, sewing- 
women, students, and workers of all kinds. The wear and tear of 
business, year after year, are too severe for most organizations ; and 
unbroken routine where the labor is not severe, coils like an anaconda 
around the spirits and the life. 
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As a nation, we Americans need vacations and recreations. We 
wear ourselves out trying to accomplish a great deal in a short time 
which we can't very well help, being impelled by the American 
instinct. If we could afford to stop now and then for breathing 
spells, we would work more easily, and more effcctuall}', and live 
longer, and not look so like anxious corpses disturbed from the long 
rest. 

The necessity for recreation and short vacations is belter under* 
stood of late; and we see occasionally, men escaping from the fret of 
business and betaking themselves to the woods or the waters. 

In the eastern part of New York, the great northern wilderness, 
with its girdle of more than half a hundred beautiful lakes is a pretty 
broad hint to worn workers to accept a vacation, and many are taking 
the hint. From the time the leaves begin to show themselves in the 
spring, till they lie russet and withered on the ground in November, 
parties are continually visiting this wilderness, entering it from the 
east, the west, and the south, making the tour of its lakes, hunting, 
fishing, getting black and strong, generally, and bitten by gnats and 
musquitoes in particular. These last, instead of being the horrible ex- 
perience which many imagine, arc remembered after the excursion is 
over only as a little cayenne which seasoned the soup rather highly. 

This great northern wilderness, more than a hundred miles in 
length, with its grand Adirondack Mountains, its necklace of beautiful 
lakes, rare old gems of the first water which time cannot bedim with 
its deep and shadowy solitudes, its old mosses and tall ferns and its 
silence of centuries — how like a hush and a prayer it is, in the midst of 
the business and con motion of this bustling. Empire State. 

But I will not speak now of this wilderness. It is too grand a sub- 
ject for a digression. 

Custom has shown one favor to teachers which it has denied to 
most men of business — it has granted them vacations. 

This seems an absolute necessity. A teacher, working earnestly 
even six hours a day, and keeping up his labor year after year, would 
find himself exhausted even to perfect prostration much sooner than 
men of any other business. Teaching is more than unrelaxed toil — 
it is more than the unbroken routine of the book-keeper or the com- 
positor — it is giving away life and vitality, and there must be times 
for recuperation. 

Few people understand this who have not taught, or had friends 
teai hing whom they have seen grow pale and careworn and sick even 
beyoud recovery. 
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A gentleman of considerable intelligence once asked me why I had 
such long vacations — wasn't it better to keep the children in school 
constantly? (probably hfs children were a care and a trouble at home 
during vacation). I told him even if it were better for the children I 
did not wish to murder myself. He expressed considerable aston- 
ishmen when I informed him that teaching was hard work. He 
had always suppos: d it was a genteel, easy, pleasant way of passing 
the time, embraced by tiiose who needed money and were too lazy or 
too proud to work ! 

Pupils as well as teachers need vacations ; not little children, but 
pupils who have learned what it is to study, who devote several 
hours out of school each day to their books. They need a spell of 
forgetfulness, a time for romping and rambling and visiting. Then 
they return to their books with greater zest, with fresh elasticity of 
spirits, and more strength to bear them through their duties. 

Vacation time is at hand. In a few wc-eks how many school 
rooms will be filled with gloomy silence and how many hearts will 
be leaping with the joy of freedom. 

A school room in vacation time is as sombre a thing as one can 
i:nagine. It is shadowy and di gy and full of lonesome silence. Its 
reticence seems stubborn and almost ominous. 

It would seem to hint at many secrets which had weighed it down, 
but which it will never utter. Sometimes if you visit it witli merry 
friends, it seems to have drawn down tiie corners of its mouth in 
sullen gloom, and hollowed its <:heeks and closed its eyes to a long 
mournful meditation. Your gay friends laui^h and you could almost 
laugh too at its solemn air, but when they leave you alone and you 
remember how it has held so many sunny faces, and listened to so 
many kind words and grand thoughts, and been ihe altar of so many 
sacrifices and the sanctuary for such aspirations and worships — when 
you remember how tenderly it has answered the laugh of fresh and 
happy voices, and is now silent and sad, waiting for the dear ones to 
return, you can laugh no more, but look tenderly upcju it as a shrine 
a sanctuary. 

Pupils and teachers are away, scattered, gone to their homes or 
on visits to friends. 

Vacation is the grand visiting time oT the year. Homes receive 
the dear ones who have been absent a term or a yc r and many who 
have been at home in school flit away among friends, and tl.ere is a 
jubilee of visiting and recreating. 

I see lazy figures stretched on the grass under the trees, dreaming 

29 
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with half frhut eyes, and silent ones sitting motionless beside the cool 
streams looking steadily into the water where drops a line. Merry 
ones in a group, with berries and flowers and crimson faces and 
radiant eyes and twittering lips. One lies on a couc^i in a shady par- 
lor on a warm afternoon with a story, over which he goes to sleep, 
another has been to the pantry and brought a bowl of delicate amber- 
colored milk and the snowiest bread and taken his scat on the cool 
porch for a nice time. Ah ! there is the genuine epicure; while he 
enjoys the delicious creamy milk he feasts his eyes upon the grace- 
ful corn just tiisseling and the green meadow and orchard beyond. 

Oh! the liberties we are granted when we go home vacation time. 
Mothers never reprove, never refuse anything. We lie abed in the 
morning if we wish to aid help ourselves in the pantries. Friends 
where we visit seem to have an intuitive idea that teachers and 
pupils have been having a hard time, and so indulge them in every 
Way. 

Then what pleasant recollections we carry away afler vacation is 
over, of the dreamy, lazy days, and the good times, and the beautiful 
kindness of our friends. 

We date events from vacations. They are the mile stores on our 
journey. 

I fancy there are to us all in every vacation some particular places 
or hours which we shall keep forever fresh in our memories. 

I shall not forget a quiet dreamy place which was my nest a part 
of vacation a y* ar ago. 

I had left the hot» dusty, noisy, bricky city and found myself at "the 
Elms '* a retii'ed home in the country. 

You could not imagine a place wrapped in more dreamy sabbath- 
like stillness. 

Embowered in trees, a little stream trinkling across the sloping 
green yard, a rustic bridge, flowers, and vines and shrubs, green bills 
around clustered with groves and forests, and a hush over all. But 
the beautiful nest was my room, a secluded c1:amber fresh and cool, 
with a window looking into a grove whose branches and birds were 
almost within reach; beyond the grove lay a garden, then the green 
hill, shutting all in for sacred solitude. It seemed, this room so 
secluded and quiet, a spot nobody had ever found before, a shadj 
nook to dream and read and sleep in, The quiet which hung over 
the place was strangely soporific yet brought sleep which was always 
full of beautiful visions. There I read and slept and dreamed the 
hours away when J wanted solitude. Never a sound but of bird or 
insect came, though the house had many merry voices within. 
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When I was tired of my solitude I dropped mystcriouslj into the 
bright group leaving my nest in the shadowy silence. 

These vacation times in life are the oases to which memory f >rever 
reverts. But in our happiness we should not forget those to whom 
life grants no vacation, who must toil incessantly lest wolfish eyes 
g]eani in at the door. But for such, and for us all, a long summer 
vacation will come when we shall have left the hard toil of hands 
and the fear of the gleaming eyes. The blackboards and grammars, 
the worry and the work of the school and the world forever. 

H. M. p. J. 
Buffalo, June, 1864. 



For the Teacher. 

THE GENERAL DISTRIBUTION OF PLANTS. 

BY WALTER WKLLS, AUTHOR OF WELLs' PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 

It is only in the torrid zone, where a vertical sun maintains a high 
temperature throughout the year, and prodigious rains flood the 
ground for mouths, that vegetation appears in all its glory and mag- 
nificence. The forests are to the unaccustomed eye fearful in their 
tremendous affluence of growth ; —a mighty throng of huge trees 
springing from the biack and rotting mould beneath ; bursting forth 
in a foliage so dense, that the sun, though burning like a furnace 
overhead, cannot penetrate even with a single ray the cloudy and va- 
porous gloom ; and bearing a heavy burden of vines and creepers 
which cling to tiie trunks, pushing up their shooting tendrils, till 
their myriad fingers touch the remotest branches of the. tree, and their 
infinite multitude of blossoms, — snow-white, lemon-yellow, purple, 
crimson and blue — mingle together, and convert the whole forest into 
one vast, fragrant, breathing pile of flowers. 

Underneath, the fallen trunks of enormous trees, piled one across 
another, strew the earth, broken and decaying, covered tiiick with 
heavy trailing mosses, and parasitic plants innumerable, which tfirust 
their roots into the crumbling bodies of the dead giants, and suck nu- 
triment and life from out of their death and decay. Here a rattan 
vine, twelve inches through, is strangling in its constrictor grasp an 
ancient tree that supported its infant growth, and raised its head to 
th<* light in the days of its infant weakness. But now the sapling has 
gathered strength, and coiling round and round its benefactor, sinks 
its python-like folds deeper and deeper into its mould, till at last no 
life can circulate in its mighty members, and so you see it dying 
through all its lofty and distant limbs, with here and there a leaf still 
surviving, and striving with its green to weave a chaplet about its dy- 
ing i rows. Yet the grand old forest monarch dies with dignity ; the 
strong vine that kills him will not let him fall; its Briarean hands 
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taking hold of tlie whole forest abou', and staying up the tottering 
frame of its aforetime supporter. Here is another vine running along 
over the ground, as smooth hs a snake and as spotted, five hundred 
feet in Icnscth, all the way of a size, without branch, or clefl, or lis- 
sure in all its colubrine length. Yqu tap it, and it will gush like a 
pierced hydrant hose, with a dense, rich India-rubber juice; ihis is 
the caoutchouc-vine of tiie Indian Archipelago. 

Within our limits it would be impossible to recite even the names 
of those forest trees whose qualities are in some way valuable or re- 
markable, Here is the banian spreading to a whole forest, with its 
fiUeen- score trunks as big as English oak.<t. The baobab about whose 
heart the concentric rings of five thousand years are circled, and from 
whose trunk some titan mill might saw planks two rods wide. The 
fragrant and graceful sandal ; the teak defiant of worms, barnacles, 
and rot ; the iron- wood heavy as ore ; the lance- wood elastic as 
whalebone ; the satin-wood, rose* wood and m:ihogany, stained 
through all their grain with hues as rich as Turner painted ; the log- 
wood, the sapan, the dragon*s blood, the chaya.. known to all those 
curious in the art of elaborating dyes. Here is the great Palmyra 
palm whose single leaf will shield twelve men against the sun ; here 
is the cow -tree, from which, though standing on dry. ashy hillsides, 
men carry whole brimming pails of milk as from a full yard of kine ; 
and the date-palm, upon whose lofty crown the first beams of the 
morning fall, and which furnishes food, drink, shelter, clothing, 
weapons and utensils to men. 

Perchance we reach the border of a tropical morass ; from its slimo 
springs a compact growth of reeds twenty feet in height, with foliage 
soft as feathers, and tinctured with a green as bright as of an emerald 
in the sun. Bamboos a foot and a half in diameter and sixty feet 
tall, have grown up in a single season ; canes a hundred feet in 
height stand as straight as javelins, and so close together that scarcely 
could spice-birds find passage amongst their thickly clustering stems. 
Axe and knife in hand we have fought our way into the central re- 
gion of the marsh, stepping cautiously from root to root and from 
tussock, till a mangrove stops us, covering over the ooze and black 
water beneath. The mangrove plant grows up, as you see, a foot or 
two, bends over, strikes its branches into the earth, and spreads wi- 
der and wider, till a single shrub conies to cover the breadth of acres. 
Now have a care lest you come within the odor of the ** devil's leaf,*' 
the poison-bush which makes even cattle sick, and men to faint away; 
or lest yon touch the manchineel with its acrid, milky juice, or the 
great poisonous nettle which paralyzes our horses, and upon close 
contact slays man like the venom of serpents ; or the chelik, whoso 
touch makes the flesh to rot with ulcers. 

This is the peculiar zone of flowers, annual and perennial, biennial 
and cenlennial, of the most resplendent colors, of the sizes from blos- 
soming atoms to lilies, three feet across ; of the richest and strongest 
perfume, so as almost to choke the breatii of him who would inhale, 
and 

*' l)i«^ of a l^:)^^•■r in arum:itic ]»iiii!.'* 

Other species exhale the odor of carrion with such fidelity, that 
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eyen beasts and birds are drawn from far to the expected feast, and 
flies lay their eggs in their punctured petals. In this brief survey we 
cannot mention them even by tribes, save one or two:— the cactus 
family of the Americas, with the splendors of tlieir coloring, pointing 
the contrast of the barrenness and horror of the deserts ; the euphor- 
bias, kindred to the cactus, the glory of the arid districts of the old 
continent ; and the aloe tribe with their flowers of the color of arte- 
rial blood. The fruits of the tropics are remarkable above tliose of 
the other zones, in variety, in size, in abundance of yield, in his- 
ciousness of flavor, in their spontaneousness of growth, and in almost 
every desirable particular, save the quality of keeping well. The 
orange, the lemon juiced with keen but grateful acid, the cherimoja, 
the pine-apple, the mangosteen, *' having tasted which, no man ever 
can praise any other fruit ;*' each sort blossoming and ripening on 
the same tree throughout the year. Likewise the fruits which con- 
stitute the staples of human food: that of the bread-tree, whose mcl- 
lon-shaped fruit fresh-baked resembles the crumb of bread ; the 
banana, with its pulp like sugar and scraped apple mixed, and dished 
with cream, and yielding seven-score fold measures of nutriment per 
acre as compared with wheat ; and the plantain, upon whose crop of 
dates, men, horses, and camels live even in dusty deserts. 

This is the realm of spices ; in no other zone do heat and moisture 
possess sufficient alchemic virtue to elaborate from the thin juices of 
trees and shrubs, the rich and pungeiit buds, and barks, and kernels, 
— the cinnamon, the clove, the nutmeg, the pepper, the alspice, the 
mace, the ginger, the cardamon, and whatever other elements are of 
best repute in culinary art for heat and flavor. Here too the medici- 
nal gums, — the camphor, gum-arabic, gum-senegal, gum-tragrcartb ; 
the precious and costly resins, — the frankincense, the assafoetida, the 
myrrh, ammoniac, oliban ; the fragrant balsams, — the benzoin, famed 
as cosmetic and perfume, the storax, the copaiva, the dragon's blood ; 
likewise the strong drugs, — the betel, the hashish, opium ; the richly- 
scented oils and incense-breathing essences— are grown. 

And now from all the foregoing detail to deduce the law which 
governs the general distribution of plants. Obviously that law is, 
that plants are located in any region in larger numbers, in richer va- 
riety, and in greater perfection of development, in proportion as in 
that region heat and moisture shall be found acting in combination. 
Hence it is. that as we recede from the polos and approach the equa- 
tor, vegetable life assumes progressively *' higher and nobler forms, 
and in the torrid realm reaches its highest expression.'' 



Thk t«ue teacher, forgetful of self, keeps the great work of educa- 
tion continually bef re the minds of his pupils; so quietly, with so 
little parade, does he aid his pupils to overcome their difliculties, 
that they are scarcely conscious of receiving any assistance. They 
are only conscious of victory, of growth, of progress. 
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HISTORY OF SCHOOLS IX NEW YORK CITY. 

THK FIRST SCHOOL AND FIRST TEACHER. 

Seven generations have passed since the firsf school was opened in 
New Amsterdam. Tiiis was an elementary parochial school under 
the nianagcincnt of the deacons of the Dutch Church. At that period 
(1633) the infant cit}' of New York extended from theHattery north- 
ward only to the present location of Wall street, and contained a pop- 
ulation of but four Jmndred persons. 

TJIK FIRST TEACH KR 

was Adam Roelandsen, who came from Holland in. company with 
Wouter Van Twiller, to fill the triple oflice of teacher, chorister 
and beadle. lie came from the land where the pilgrims found their 
first home on cicaping from the religious ])ersecutions in England. 
While sojourning there they learned to prize education and (;ood 
schools as the noblest allies of liberty. About a dozen years prior to 
the advent of the first schoolmaster on the island of Mahattan, the 
Pilgrims had borne with them across the Atlantic the seeds of public 
education, which they subsequently planted in the Sew England col- 
onies, side by side with the church. 

THE FIRST SCHOOL HOUSE. 

At this early period there were no school -houses in New Amster- 
dam; all the schouls were of a private character. About ten years 
aAer the first school was opened, those early Knickerbockers began 
to agitate the subject of erecting a building for its accommodation. 
It took them twenty years to agree upon a suitable site, collect the 
necessary means, and erect their first school-house, which was com- 
pleted about 1603. While arrangements for building this school- 
house were in progress, in 1659, the first *' Latin Schoolmaster '" ar- 
rived from Holland. 

THE FIRST ENGLISH SCHOOL. 

In 16is7, the lirst Englisli Grammar-school was commenced in New 
York, it subsequently received titty pounds a year from the Eng- 
lish colonial government for the support of its teacher. In addition, 
forty pounds Were granted to this iiLstitution iur the purpose ol es- 
tablishing free scholarships, in 17o2 this school was established on 
the King's Farm, and thus became the germ of King's College. Dur- 
ing this period the Island of Manhattan was in the possession of the 
Enulish. and the name of the city had been changed from New Am- 
sterdam to New York. Its population wa« about five thousand. 

The citizens ni this young metropolis were very desirous of secur- 
ing a person wl.o was \v«'li qualilird to till tiie position of teacher in 
their first Eni:iinh Grammar-schuol, and aceor.iingly they wrote to 
the Bishop of London, requesting him to send them a "master, as 
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there was not any person within the city, proper and duly qualified 
to take upon himself the ofRce of schoolmaster in said city, with whose 
convenience it would be agreeable.'' 

COLUMBIA COLLEGE.- 

In n32 a * Free School for teaching the Latin and Greek and 
practical branches of mathematics '' was incorporated by law. In 
1754 a royal charter was granted for establishing an English college, 
which was called King's College. Two years later an edifice was 
erected for its use. on grounds granted for that purpose by the cor- 
poration of Trinity Church. A few years subsequently, a grammar- 
school and a medical department w^ere added. This institution was 
in a flourishing condition at the beginning of the American Revolu- 
tion; but the war suddenly suspended its operations, and the build- 
ing was occupied for military purposes. After the Revolution this 
college was reopened and its name changed to Columbia College, 
which it still bears. 

As the populati n of the city increased, new schools were occasion- 
all opened; some for private instruction, at expensive rates of tuition; 
others, under the management of the dififerent religious denomina- 
tions, and known as charity schools, were chiefly designed for the 
children ef the poor families belonging to their respective churches. 

Prior to 1800 no provision had been made for public schools, and 
the means of education were entirely beyond the reach of the great 
body of the citizens. 

Some time during 1795 several benevolent ladies, of the Society of 
Friends, formed an association for the purpose ot aiding poor women 
who were not of the order of Quakers. In a few years they observ- 
ed that there was a large and increasing class of poor children who 
were entirely vvithout the means of education, even at the charity 
schools of the diflFerent churches. Accordingly, in 1802, they opened 
a school for poor girls, children ot that class of women for whom their 
association provided employment and the means ot support. After- 
wards they admitted both girls and boys into their schools; but they 
finally excluded all boys from them, admitting girls only. These 
schools were taught by these benevolent ladies in person, taking the 
duty week by week, in turn. 

The success of the schools for girls suggested a plan for opening 
similar schools for boy>. On the 19th of February, 1805, twelve 
philanthropic gentlemen met for the purpose of considering this sub- 
ject. The result of this meeting was the presentation of a memorial 
to the Legislature of the State of New York, which was signed by 
about one hundred prominent citizens, asking for a charter, and such 
pecuniary aid as would enable them to establish free schools. 

On the 9th of April, 1805, the Legislature of New York passed 
*' An act to incorporate the society instituted in the city of New York, 
for the establishment of a free school, for the education of poor chil- 
dren, who do not belong to, or arc not provided for, by any religious 
society." This act provided, that '" any person who should contri- 
bute to the society the sum of eight dollars should be a member there- 
of; and any person who should contribute the sum of twenty-five dol- 
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lars should be a member, and be further entitled, du iiig the life of 
such contribulor, to send one child to be educuled at anv school under 
the care ut the society; and whoever should contribute the sum of 
forty dollars, should be a member, and be entitled to semi two chil- 
dren. etc.*' 

This act also provided that the society should mana-xe by thirteen 
trustees, to be elected on the lirst Monday in May in tveryyear, who 
should be members of said corporation and actual residents of tho 
city of New York. The lirst Board of Trustees was elected on the 
tenth day of May, 1805, and composed of the following persons, with 
whom the plan of the society originated: 

De Wiit Clinton, President, 
Jonx Murky, Ju. I'lce /'resident, 
Lkonaui) Hlkkckkk, Treasurer, 
BknjaminD. Pkkkins, Secretari/, 
Gilbert Aspinwall. Thomas Eddy, Thomas Franklin, Mat hew Frank- 
lin, Adrian Hegeman, William Johnson, Samuel Miller, Benjamin G. 
Minturn, and Henry Ten Brook. 

THK FIRST I'l'liMC SCHOOL. 

This association having now assumed a responsible shape, the 
trustees be^an to appeal to the public fn* the necessary means to car- 
ry forward their noble enterprise. Notwithstanding great exertions 
were made in soliciting subscriptions, marly twelve months el&psed 
before they had collected a sum sufficient to warrant them in making 
the requisite engagements for opening a scliooL 

About I his time intelligence reached this country concerning the 
mode of teaching elementary classes, wliich had then just been intro- 
duced into a sclio'd of about one thousand children in London, under 
the superintendence ot Joseph Lancaster. ** Economy in expense, 
and feciliry and expedition in communicating instruction/' were tho 
characteristic destinctions claimed for this method of instruction. 

This plan of leaching comprehended reading, writing and arithme- 
tic. A school was divided into classes ol ten or fifteen pupils each, 
who were jilaced uiider the care of a monitor, who was a pupil in a 
class of higher j^rade. Thus the children were to be made the instru- 
ments of their own instruction. One of the Board of Trustees had 
visited Lancaster's school in Londo::. and was very desirous of adopt- 
ing the sain J system in th(? schools of this society in New York. At 
Ien::th a teacher was found, who appeared to be qualified for the un- 
dertaking, and a small apartment was secured in Bancker street, 
(now Madison) near Pearl street, and the lirst school under the cnarge 
of this society was opened on the 14th of May, l«()(i. In a few days 
this school contained lorty-two puj)ils. This was thejirst Lancaster' 
ian School established iit America, 

About this time Col. Henry liutgers presented two lots of ground 
in Henry sheet, for the jmrpose of erecting ihereon a school-house to 
meet the wants of the poor in that part of the city. These lots were 
valued at $2.r)0(>. In addition, the citizens contributed cloth, stock- 
ings, shoes and hats, to maicc the children who attended the schools 
comlortable during the severe cold weather. 
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During the wiuter of 1807, the trustees applied to the Legislature 
for aid, and received an appropriation of $4,000 toward building a 
school-house, and $1,000 to be paid annually tovrard defraying the 
expenses of the school. About the same time the trustees applied to 
the corporation of the city for assistance in their noble work, and the 
use of a building on the northwest corner of the City Hall Park, ad* 
Joining the Almshouse, was granted them as a temporary location, to- 
gether with $500 for putting it in repair, on condition that the soci- 
ety would admit into the school fifty of the children of the Almshouse. 
To this place the school in Bancker street was removed on the 28th 
of April, 1807, and before the close of that year it had one hundred 
and fifty pupils in attendance, 



• t 



THE FREE SCHOOL SOCIETY OF NEW YORK/' 



In April, 1808, the Legislature amended the charter of this insti- 
tution, and changed its name to that of ** The Free School Society of 
New York." During the autumn of this year the city government 
presented to the society the grounds occupied by the old arsenal in 
Chatham street, on condition of their educating gratuitously the chil- 
dren of the Almshouse. Fifteen hundred dollars were also appro- 
priated to aid in preparing a new building on this site for the recep- 
tion of the school. 

THE FIRST FREE SCHOOL BUILDING. 

The first school-building of the Free School Society was publicly 
opened with appropriate exercises on the llthday of December, 1809. 
The occasion was one of great interest, as the dedication of a building 
to the gratuitous instruction of five hundred children, under the su- 
perintendence of a single teacher,* was a spectacle which had never 
before been witnessed on the American Continent. The president of 
the Free School Society — De Witt Clinton — in liis address on the 
occasion, described the origin and progress of the association, and 
portrayed the great benefits which might ju>tly be expected to flow 
from the diffusion of knowledge among the great mass of the people. 

The corner-stone of the second school liouse was laid by the donor 
of the soil. Col. Kutgers, on the 11th of November, 1810. An addi- 
tional appropriation was secured from the Legislature, besides sever- 
al liberal donations from individuals to aid in erecting the house. — 
This school was opened, with John Missing for principal, on the 13th 
of November. 18)1, as School No. 2, which number it now bears in 
the present list «»f Grammar-schools of New York. The two free- 
schools thus opened accommodated about eight hundred children in 
attendance; about four hundred were admitted, and the same num- 
ber discharged, each year. 

PLAN FOR RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION. 

The Board of Trustees of the Free School Society comprised tliose 
who represented almost every religious denomination; but in the 
schools under their care they studiously avoided the inculcation of 

* William Smith was the first principal of School No. ], and hold tliat position io 
1814. 

30 
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the peculiar tenets of any religious society. From the commence- 
ment of their schools they had directed that the Holy Scriptures 
should be daily read in them. To satisfy the wishes of all, it was 
determined that the secular instruction should be suspended on the 
afternoon of every Tuesday, and that this time should be devoted to 
the religious instruction of the children. In order to carry out this 
plan, an association of about fifty ladies, belonging to the different 
denominations in the city, volunteered their services, and met at the 
schools to examine the children in their different catechisms. The 
parents or guardians designated the denomination in whose tenets 
they wished their children to be educated. Sunday monitors were 
also appointed to conduct the children to places of public worship. 

THE COMMON SCHOOL FUND. 

In 1815 the Common-school Fund of the State of New York was 
divided, and the Free School Society received $3,700 as its first an- 
ual instalment. In 1818 a third school was opened in Greenwich 
village, at the corner of Hudson dnd An:os streets; but it was soon 
afterward removed to the new house, built on the lots given for this 
purpose by the Trinity Church corporation, on the corner of Hudson 
and Grove streets. This school was called No. 3. The house stood 
where the new Grammer School No. 3 now stands. 

ADDITIONAL SCHOOLS. 

In 1819 and 1820 the fourth and fiflh schools were opened. In 1824 
the sixth school was started. The six schools now contained an 
aggregate of four thousand three hundred and cigty-four children. — 
Thus, in the term of eighteen years, the free schools had increased 
from the humble school of forty-two pupils, more than a hundred- 
fold. Important changes took place in the school system of New York 
soon after this period, an account of which we must defer for another 
article. 

{To be Continued.) 



In proportion as man*s intelligence increases is his labor more 
valuable. A small compenstion is the reward of mere physical 
power, while skill, combined with a moderate amount of strength, 
comands high wages. The labor of an ignorant man is scarcely more 
valuable than the same amout of brute force; but the services of an 
intelligent, skilful person are a hundred-fold more productive.^ — Prof, 
Mayheto. 

I HAVE no conception of any manner in which the popular repub- 
lican institutions under which we live could possibly be preserved, if 
early education were not freely furnished to all by public law, in 
such forms that all shall gladly avail themselves of it. — Webster. 

To become a successful disciplinarian, vigilance, energy, diBcretion» 
firmness and mildness, are the essential requirements. 
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UNCONSCIOUS TEACHING. 

In certain localities among the mountains, the traveler's Toice is 
echoed back from a hundred sides at once ; out of dark goi^es, down 
the long slopes, Irom the perpendicular rocks— indeed, from every- 
where, as it seems, the reverberation of even lowly spoken words 
comes rolling upon the astonished ear. There are certain positions 
in life, too, where a man's influence, unconscious as well as designed, 
finds an echo in a multitude of minds — an echo that dies not suddenly 
away, but is prolonged, often, far into the future; sometimes into 
eternity. Such a position is that of the teacher. He sustains the closest 
relation to his pupils, and this during the greater part of the time. 
While he is watching the play of their intellectual faculties and emo- 
tional nature, their hopes aud fears, and projects of ambition, they, in 
turn are looking with the quick instinct and sharp insight of childhood, 
into his character, and are silently shaping themselves from the model 
thus before them. Nor is it generally his character as he would 
like it to appear; but rather his real traits, and cherished sentimenta 
and secret aspriations, which, at (lififeicnt tiroes and under various 
provocations, will be brought to light, that they keenly perceive and 
insensibly copy. No man, and least of all a teacher, can for any length 
of time veil his innermost, truest self, from those with whom he 
intimately deals. In the hour of self-possession, he may, like the 
firefly in daylight, hide the actual spark of thought and feeling that 
belongs to bis being; but as in the night, the fly lifts its wing and be- 
trays its nature with a flash, so will he when tempted, or otherwise 
thrown ofl" guard, reveal what lies most within him. As the poet 
has it: 

** There are ten thousand tones and signs 
W»» see and hear; but none defines— 
Involuntary sparks of thought 
Wliich strike trom out the heart o*et wrought, 
And form a strange intelligence! 
Alike mysterious and intense." 

And it is precisely this.** intelligence" of himself thus flashed 
forth from the teacher, that hits the quick instinct of the young, and 
impresses itself most powerfully upon the mind. There is every rea- 
why it should exert a mighty influence. To say nothing of the injunc- 
tion of parents, and the force of public sentiment, and the discipline 
of the school-room, which all combine to lead the scholar to obey and 
reverence his instructor, it must be remembered that the whole power 
of imitativeness — so restless and controling in our younger days — is 
almost limited to the sphere in which the instructor lives and acts; 
and how, therefore, can the scholar help catching his manner, expres* 
sioiis, habits, spirit, and whatever else enters into moral likeness! 
The fact is, the indirect, unconscious influence of a teacher, is a 
thousand times oftener exerted because always at work and a thous^ 
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and times more potent because embraced naturally and insensibly, 
than any he may attempt to put forth by direct and deliberate efforts. 
Who does not know that there are certain critical moods in the history 
of the soul, when even a word, or gesture, or unutteredyet somehow 
revealed thought, has given to it a premanent bias, and gone far to 
decide its career? At the right moment, it needs but to move a point- 
ed iron hardly an inch, 10 switch a train of cars from the track. And 
the purposes of a child's life, with all their manifold consequences, 
have been changed, sometimes, in a moment, by a teacher, without 
his ever knowing it. 

Nor will the formation of character under these influences, un- 
oonscioasly scattered and unconsciously received, be overlooked in a 
right Tiew of education. 

The highest idea of education seeks not only to unfold, discipline, 
and inform the mental faculties, but at the same time to elevate and 
beautify the whole being. Let the unfolding of the mind be the jewel, 
if you please; still, it ought always to be encircled in as rich a set- 
ting of personal accomplishments and moral graces, as it is possible to 
confer. Politeness and courtesy, a gentlemanly carriage, affabilty in 
conversation, self-possession without conceit, modesty without em- 
barrassment, an open, manly manner, kindness of heart, if not piety, — 
these, and many other nameless marks of refinement and culture, are 
the fitting adornments for the teacher, and often secure for him influ- 
ence, position, and success, when, without them, be his purely intel- 
lectual acquisitions never so great, he might utterly fail. It is his 
immense power for good or evil, in all these respects, unconsciously 
as we have seen, as well as designedly exercised, that makes the work 
of the teacher so responsible and solemn, and at the same time the 
choosing of one, such a delicate and difiicult matter. No person is at 
all fit for this high calling who can be guilty of using, even occasion- 
ally, low slang and indecent lane^uage, or is known to indulge in vic- 
ious habits, or whose chararter is su-pected of secret blemishes. Nor 
ought and consideration of reputed intellectual ability, ever to induce 
the parent or guardian to place their children under the care of such 
a one. Incalculable injury has already been done by sending young 
minds to copy after some boor in manner, or some profligate in morals, 
who, alas, was their appointed and daily instructor. Let not the error 
be repeated. 

Philip of Macedon used to say, *' t^at the blessing which ranked 
next to his having such a son as Alexander, was his having for him 
such a master as Aristotle.'* In the same spirit, every parent ought 
to consider that the next best thing to his being blessed with children, 
will be his success in securing for them a teacher who is at one a 
gentleman and a Christian, as well as thoroughly competent in other 
respects. — Am. Ed. Monthly. . 



The essential part of a child's education is that of teaching him 
the use of his liberty, under the control of his sense of that which is 
right and proper and laudable in human conduct. — Dr. Holland. 
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New York State Teachers' Association. — The Nineteenth Annual Meeting will 
be held In the city of Buffalo, commencing at 10 a. m . Tuesday, August 2, and con- 
tinning three days. 

Lectures will be delivered as follows : 

Jakes B. Thomson, LL. D., of New York, President of the Association; 

Prof. SowARO North, of Hamilton Ck)llege) and other eminent educators. 

Reports are expected from the following Committees : 

Standing Committee on Condition of Education} Messrs. Cruikshankf Arejand 
Adams. 

Standing Committee on Improved Methods in Bducation ; Messrs. Bulklej, Shel- 
don and Kejes. 

To confer with the University Convocation; Messrs* Holbrook, Barringerand 
Adams. 

On Military Drills connected with the Public Schools of the State; Messrs. Gilder- 
sleeve, Lambert and Martin. 

On the Condition and Wants of Physical Education in our Schools; Messrs. Bar- 
ringer, Lambert and Cavert. 

To prepart; an Institute Circular; Messrs. Crulkshank, Doaglas and Webster. 

Other speakers are expected, but arrangements are not entirely completed as we 
go to press. 

It is anticipated that the lectures and reports above named will furnish oooaaloii 
for spirited discussion. 

No effort should be spared by the live teachers of the State to contribute by their 
presence and participation in the exercises, to the interest of this Annual Meeting. 

The local committee are at work and will give the Association a hearty reception. 
Dr. H. D. Gbkrvin, Sup't of the BuffiEtlo Schools, is Chairman. 

Efforts are in progress to secure reduced fare on the railroads. We are not able 
as yet to report any progress. 

Fuller announcement will be made by circular, and in the weekly papers. Our 
August number will contain the full programme. 

JAMES CRUIKSHANK, Cor. Bec'y. 

University Convocation. — The First Anniversary of the University Convocation 
of the State of New York will be held in the city of Albany on the last Tuesday of 
July next, at 10 o'clock A. M. 

The objects of th^ Convocation, as declared at its organization, are the following : 
Ist. To secure a better acquaintance among those engaged in thesu departments 
of Instruction with each other and with the Regents. 
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2Dd. To secure an interchange of opinions on the best methods of instmotion in 
both Colleges and Academies, and as a consequence 

3d. To advance the standard of Education thronghont the State. 

4th. To adopt such common rules as maj seem best fitted to promote the harmo- 
nious workings of the State system of Education. 

5th. To consult and codperate with the Regents in devising and executing such 
plans of Education as the advancing state of the population may demand. 

• 6th. To exert a direct infioence upon the people and Legislature of the State 
personally and through the press, so as to secure such an appreciation of a thorough 
system of Education, together with such pecuniary aid and legislative enactments 
•8 will place the Institutions represented here in a position worthy of the population 
and resources of the State. 

Membership embraces : 

1. The members of the Board of Regents. 

2. All Instructors in Colleges, Normal Schools, Academies and higher depart- 
ments of Public Schools that are subject to the visitation of the Regents. 

3. The President, First Vice-President, and the Recording and Corresponding 
Secretaries of the New York State Teachers' Association. 

Papers proposed to be read should be forwarded to the undersigned by the 23d 
of July, that they may be submitted to tho Executive Committde in season for 
forming the programme of business for the opening of the Convocation. They 
should not exceed thirty minutes in the reading, that time may be had for discus- 
lion. The subjects should be communicated at the earliest practicable day. 

It is proposed that on the afternoon of the first day of the meeting, the Convoca« 
tion shall be divided into two nections, to consist of the officers of Colleges and 
Academies resiNtotively, for the consideration and discussion of matters of peculiar 
interest to each of these classes of Institutions. 

The auspicious organization of the Convocation excites the expectation that the 
approaching meeting will be of great interest to the cause of Education in the State 
in all its departments. 

By order of the Board of Regents and of the Executive Committee. 

S. B. WOOL WORTH, Secretary. 

Albart, May 4. 1864. 

William H. Wells, Esq., has resigned the position he has so ably filled, daring 
the last eight years, as Superintendent of the Public Schools of Chicago. The fol- 
lowing from the Poet is only a faint meed of praise, at all know who have had the 
privilege of an acquaintance with Mr. Wells, and who are familiar with the history 
of the Chicago Schools : '^ We understand that he resigns the position of school 
superintendent to take charge of the Illinois branch office of the Charter Oak Life 
Insurance company. Mr. Wells* letter of resignation will be fouud in the report of 
the proceedings of the board of Education. As was well said by more than one 
member, and as was felt by all, the retirement of Mr. Wells is a calamity to the 
public schools of Chicago. Able, accomplished and thorough in all things, he united 
a courtesy that reached all hearts, and a firmnt^ss that commanded universal respect. 
He is a man among thousands, and difficult indeed will it be for tlto board to find anr 
person to succeed him, who will bear himself in office as honorably to him.self and 
as satisfactorily to the public.'^ 

Mr. Wells is President of the National Teachers' AsBOciatiun. A portrait, and sketch 
of his life and educational services, may be found in Barnard's American Journal o'^ 
Education for March, 1861. 
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A School Master in Luck. — Mr. Isaac Stone, late Principal of the Kenosha, Wis., 
High School, and Treasurer of the National Teachers' Association, has been appoint 
«d United States Consul at Singapore, and has sailed for his new home. 

« 

M. T. Brown, Esq., for several years past Superintendent of Schools, Toledo, Ohio, 
has resigned his posiiion and become connected with the publishing house of Sar- 
gent, Wilson and Uenkle, Cincinnati. Mr. Brown is a man of fine culture and large 
experience, and was a most efficient school officer. 

Ohio. — The annual meeting of the Ohio Teachers' Association is to be heldin To- 
ledo, July 5, 6, and 7. The executive committee have adopted a plan organising 
the association in sections. The May No. of the Educational. Monthly contains a 
report prepared A. J. Rickoff, Esq., of Cincinnati, by order of the Association, and 
submitted to the Executive Committee, which we persume embodies substantially, 
the plan agreed upon. General sessions will be held for the transaction of business 
and the sections will meet separately for the discussion of the questions belonging 
to each. 

Russia. — It is said that since the emancipation of the serfs, eight thousand school 
houses have been erected in this empire. 

This Old World. — From a series of recent calculations made by Rev. ProfeMor 
Houghton, and embodied in a paper read before the Dublin Geological Society, 
based upon the earth's rate of cooling, he estimates that not less than 1,018,000,000 
years have elapsed from the time when the polar regions were at 122^ to the olay ter- 
tiary epoch of tropical mollusoa, London having then an mean temperature of 77^. 

Wht Teachers Fail. — Some fail for want of suitable qualifications. They may 
understand the branches required to be taught, and even pass a good examination 
in them. But they have not learned the art of managing and teaching, they are 
not professionally educated, and many of them have never read a single book on 
practical teaching, nor an educational journal. Would a man who has never seen 
the ocean, nor been on Itoard of a vessel, be appointed captain, simply because he 
understands arithmetic, grammar, reading and geography Y Would it not be neces- 
sary for him to understand navigation at least, before he assumes so important a 
command T And can a teacher hope for success who knows nothing of the naviga- 
tion of the school room ? — Oneida Dispatch. 

Nktw Book Firm. — Mr. Melancthon M. Hurd, for several years past of the well 
known firm of Sheldon & Co., has established himself, in company with Mr. Henry 
0. Houghton, of the " Riverside Press," (Hurd k Houghton,) at 401 Broadway, 
comer of Walker Street, New York. They make a specialty of the elegant books 
of standard literature from the '* Riverside Press," and keep on hand the works 
issued by all our leading publishers in New York, Boston and Philadelphia. 

Hamilton's United States. — The seventh volume of this work has been issned 
by Messrs. Lippinoott & Co. The same firm also publish an elegant edition of 
TAc ^Mfero/tt^ (a collection of essays by Alexander Hamilton, Jay and Madison.) 
Edited by John C. Hamilton. 

The Onbioa Dispatch — ^a wide-awake weekly family paper, maintains an educa- 
tional department of muoUinterest. it is well conducted. We would b«» glad to 
Welcome more ot our exchanges as coadjutors in the work. 

Applkton & Co., announce Grove's Correlation of Physical Forces, from the 4th 
U>odoii edition. 
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Tub Obmambntal in Kdccatioh." — An article with the preceding title in the 
Pennsylvania School Jonrnal for June, origiuallj published in the N. Y. Tbachbb, 
is credited to the Indiana School Journal. Somebody hafi neglected to make- proper 
crediL 

Pbkkstlyakia. — The State Teachers' Ashociatiou is to meet at Altoona on Tues- 
day, Aug. 2, at 10 A. M., and contiiuie in Kession thr^e days. Addre^Mes will be 
delivered by the Pre.sideiit, S. D. Ingram, and by Dr. E. V. Gerbart ; S. P. Batrs, Esq., 
Dep. Snpt.) Dr. Thomas Hill; Dr. Tho. U. Burruwes, Editor of tlie School Jour- 
nal; and Uon. C. R. Coburn, State Supt. Several important reports arc to be pre- 
sented. 

Phof. W. F. Pbelfs hfls resigned his positii n as princij>al of the New Jrrsey 
State Normal School. Dr. John S. Hart, who was Principal of the Model School, 
has been appointed Principal of both schools — the two offices having been com- 
bined.— iV: F. World. 

TaB Teachers' Motitbs. — Dr. Barnard has republished in pamphlet form, price 
35 cents, a lecture with the above title by the late Hon. Horace Mann. It will be 
eigerly sought for by the fraternity. Address Henry Barnard, Hartford, Conn. 

AvHUAL Rbpobts. — The following have been received, but notice is deferred for 
want of room : Kentnoky, New Jersey, Ohio, Louisville, Buffalo, and Boston. 

Dddlbt OiiSKiiVATOBT. — Wo bave been favored with the Re]H)rt of the Astrono- 
mer in Charge, Prof. 0. W. Hough, for the year 1863. Jt exhibits a detail of the 
work done during the year, together with a brief description of the instruments in 
use, and tbe methods practiced in this observatory. The observatory is now well 
•applied, and Prof. Hough is doing good service. Tbe Tabulating Machine baa been 
put in order, and is found an efficient aid. We shall speak of the observatory more 
Idlly hereafter. 

NoBMAL Schools. — The twenty-fifth anniversary of the establishment of Normal 
Schools in this coantry, will be celebrated in Framingham, Mass., on Friday, July 
1. Rev. S. J. May, of Syracuse, N. Y., will deliver the oration. 

Btatb Cbrtifioatbs in Ohio. — This State has also adopted a system of examina- 
tion by a State board for teachers' licensee. Three classes are provided for. 

Rbroratioit op Old Paiittikgb. — It is said that Profe.«Bor Pettenkofer, of Mu- 
nich, has patented an invention for restoring oil paintings. The process is designed 
to arrest the *' discontinumce of molecular cohesion,'* and cause thest* molecules 
to re-unite. It is as follows : The .picture is ezp^^sed in a flat case lined with metal, 
to an atmosphere saturated with vapor of alcohol at the ordinary temperature, which 
vapor is absorbed by the resinous particles of tlic picture to the point of saturation 
The molecules thus ** re-acquire cohfsion with each other, and the optical effect of 
the original is restoi'ed " 

Situation Wanted. — A young lady desires a Mtuation as teacher. Is a graduate 
of Gen. W*;8. Seminary, has a State Certifieato, six years* experience, and will give 
satisfactory testimonials. Will teach those Engli.sh branches usually taught in our 
best Seminaries, with French and G«*rman. 

Address, C. ALLEN, 

Benton Centre, Yates Co., N. Y. 
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EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 

Phtsical Coi.tdrb. — The '* Normal Institdtb pob Physical Edccation," in- 
corporated in 186Q, and under the management of Dr. Dio Lkwis, will open its Sev- 
enth Session on the Fifth of July next, 1864. 

The demand for teachers of the New Gymnastics has become such, that the last 
two classes of Graduates, consisting of abont ninety ladies and gentlemen, were at 
once engaged, and hundreds more might find profitable employment. 

Well-known medical men assist in preparing the pupils to act as guides in Phys- 
ical Culture. 

In the department of Gymnastics, Dr. Lewis personally trains every candidate for 
the New Profession. 

If any reader would know more of this pioneer institution in a new and noble pro- 
fession, let him or her send for a full circular to Dr. Dio Lewis, Boston. 

Obanob Codntt. — The semi-annual meeting of the Orange County Kducational 
Society was held at Gothic Hall, in Middletown, on Saturday, May 28, 1864. In 
the absence of the President, on motion, Hugh S. Banks, of Newburgh, was called to 
the chair. The report of the committee appointed at a previous meeting to revise 
the constitution and by-laws, was presenteu through William L. Chapman. The 
report, after due discussion article by article, was adopted. 

The holding of a Teachers' Institute was then brought under discussion, and it 
was resolved that an Institute should be held at Newburgh, commencing on Mon« 
day, August 15th, to continue in session for ten days. The manner of conducting^ 
the Institute, and the merits of different conductors, were then canvassed by the So- 
ciety, pending which they adjourned to meet at li o'clock, p. m. 

On re-ass€mbling the subject of the conductorship was again taken up. 

The vote of the Society being taken, unanimous preference was given to Prof. £• 
Orton, of Chester Academy, as Conductor; and to Prof. H. S. Banks, of Newbnrgh, 
to take charge of the Mathematical Department — the Commissioners to select such 
other aid as on consultation might be deemed advisable. 

The Society was then addressed at some length by Mr. M. D. Stewart, of Monroe, 
on the ^^ History of our Common Schools; their Importance to Church and State 
and their Defects.'* 

The address was a well written and able discussion of the subject, giving the rise 
and various progressive steps that had attended public educational enterprises, from 
their earlief^t conception down to the present time; their importance and bearing up- 
on Church and State and society at large. The address was followed by commenda- 
tory and appropriate remarks by Messrs. Chapman, Banks and Beattie. A vote of 
thanks was tendered for the ^^ eloquent and instructive address.'* 

Mr. David Beattie than addressed the Society on the *' Influence of the Teachers' 
Profession, and Methods of Teaching." He illustrated different methods of arousing 
the dormant energies of the teacher, and awakening the interest and securing the 
attention of his pupils, so essential to their progress and success. 

After further discussion and businesti of minor importance, the Soci*-ty adjourned 
to meet at Newburgh, in annual meeting, on the last Saturday of November next. 

C. B. H. 

Westchester County. — The regular meeting of the Teachers' Association of the 
Third Assembly District, Westchester County, was held at the Court House, Bed- 
ford, on Friday and Saturday, May 20 and 21. 
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The usual number of teachers were present, though all the towns were not repre- 
sented. The committee appointed at a previous meeting to revise the Constitution, 
presented a report which was adopted. 

The following questions were discussed: 

1. Has the awarding of prizes a beneficial effect upon the minds of pupils? 

2. Should the text-books, fixtures and apparatus for the use of our Public Schools, 
be furnished to the pupils at the expense of the District? 

3. Ought the small .children, in schools, to be kept in during the whole session? 
The following was almost unanimously adopted: 

Resolved, That trustees should furnish the schools, at the expense of the districts 
with su£Bcient apparatus and a uniform series of text-books. 

Mr. HuBLBCRT read an essay entitled, ^* Books, Reading, Fame," which was af- 
terwards repeated by request. 

An admirable essey by Miss A. P&ioe, of Sing Sing, was read by Mr. QsoBflB 
Smith. 

Mr. Bltthe, of Sing Sing, read from '* GoIdsmith^s Deserted Village," and Miss 
FowLBB, a piece entitled, '^ Building the ship." 

The address by the Rev. Mr. Booas was listened to with much interest. 

Among the fallacies in education he recognized '^ the attempt to do too much," 
^^ the attempt to do too little," and ^^ the neglect to cultivate the imagination." 

From his own experience he could state that the American was far inferior to the 
English public School: in this the pupil receives actual and positive knowledge, and 
a thorough training; from that the pupil graduates with his head filled with a bete, 
rogeneous mass of confused ideas. 

The following questions were selected for discussion at the next meeting: 

1. Sbould teachers strive to elevate their profession and demand better coropenta- 
tion. 

2. Should females receive the same compensation as males for the same services? 

3. Should moral suasion be the only resort in school government? 
The following appointments were made. 

Speakers .—U.Wells, Peekskill; Rev. I. D. Vermilye; S. L. Shotwell, Sing Sing. 

Essayists: — Mrs. Ten Eyck, Sing Sing; Miss Sarah Sutton, Bedford; Miss Lavinia 
Keeler. 

Alternate Essayists: — Miss Lydia Furgerson, Miss Mary Humphrey, Mrs. Alex. 
Reynolds. 

Poetess: — Miss Ellen Russell. 

Readers; — Mr. Sutton, Miss Daun. 

Profs: Potter and Woodruff, of Danbury, furnished excellent music, td the maiit- 
fnt gratification of the members. 

Mr. H. Wells, Mr. Reed and Miss J. D. Whitney, were appointed a committee on 
place. 

After passing the usual complimentary resolutions, the association adjourned to 
meet on the 16th and l7th of Sept. next. 

CoNNECTicnT —Wo .ire indel)ted to Hon. D. N. Camp, State Supt. of Common 
Schools, for a copy of his annual report made to tho GfinTal Assembly, at the M»y 
Session, 1S64. It is th« 19th nnuua! report of tho Supt, of Common Schools. The 
Schools gem'rally ar#) reported as ** steadily imjiroving. Butter school houses and 
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other aeoommodatio'ss are provided ; teachers are better qoali/ied ; the establish- 
ment of school libraries is aidiog to cultivate a taste for reading ; the schools are 
oontinaod open for a longer time, and are more frequentlj visited by parents and 
those interested in education J' 

More than half of the schools of the State are supplied with outline maps, and 
nearly one-half with school apparatus of some kind ; and one-third have libraries. 
An increase of 1644 pupils for the winter term is reported over the number regis- 
tered the preceding year ; whilst for the summer term it was only 263. The in- 
erease of persons of school age is 1449. The proportionate number of female 
teachers in the schools is rapidly increasing. Eight Teachers' Institutes of from 
two to four days each were held in the several counties, with an aggregate attend- 
ance of «523. Teachers' Institutes were first established iu the State 15 years ago, 
and in that time one hundred and sixty such sessions have been held. The State 
Normal School is in a flourishing condition. The demand for teachers educated 
therein is greater than the supply. One hundred and ninety-two' pupils have been 
connected with the school during the past year. 

An appendix to the report contains the general statutes relating to schools with 
comments*, reports from the towns ; abstracts of statistics, etc. 

STATE SUPERINTENDENTS OF PUBLIC INSTRTCTION. 

Maine E. P. Weston Gorham. 

New Hampshire Rev. Roger M. Sargent, (Sec. Board, of Education). Farmington. 

Vermont J.S.Adams *« " " Burlington. 

Massachusetts Joseph White ** " •* Boston. 

Rhode Island Joshua B. Chapin Barrington. 

Connecticut David N. Camp New Britain. 

New York Victor M. Rice Albany. 

New Jersey.... C. M.Harrison N. Brunswick. 

Pennsylvania C. R. Cobum Harrisburg. 

Delaware Samuel M. Harrington (Sec. State ; ex officio Sup't).Dover. 

Maryland N.B.Hill «' " «* " AnnapoUs. 

West Virginia Wm. K. White Wheeling. 

Kentucky Daniel Stevenson Frankfort 

Ohio E. E. White Columbus. 

Michigan J. M. Gregory Ann Arbor. 

Indiana Samuel L. Rugg Indianapolis. 

Illinois J P. Brooks Springfield, 

Wisconsin J. L. Pickard Madison. 

Iowa. Orin Faville Des Moines. 

Missouri M. Oliver (Sec. State; ex officio Superintendent).Jefferson City. 

Californio John Swett.... San Fraucisoo. 

Minnesota D. Blakely (Sec. State; ex officio Superintendent). St. Paul. 

Oregon A. C. Qibbs (Governor; ex o^io Superintendent). Salem. 

Kansa-s Isaac T. Gooduow Manhattan, 

Maine. — In the matter of mere statistics, the annual rei>ort of the Superintendent, 
Hon. E. P. Weston, presentn little that is new — the ordinary statement of popula- 
tion, attendance, etc. Tlie report however i.s most noticeable from the new legal 
provisions touching the schools of the State which it chronicles, from the valuable 
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suggestions of the Superintendent, and the detail of edaoational movements daring 
the jear. The legislature of 1863 passed an act designed to improve the condition, 
especially in the educational facilities to be offered, of the French settlers in the 
Madawaska township. The original stock of the Madawaskians were a remnant of 
the population of Grand Pr6 (Acadia), whose early history and dispersion are so 
graphically sketched by Professor Longfellow in " Evangeline." 

The Superintendent appointed as agent to make the needful examination, estab* 
lish schools, etc., Col. David Page, a gentJeman of eminent abilities, and Ikmiliar 
with the wants of the Acadians. His report is full of interest. The population on 
the American side is upward of 5,000. Ool. Page established 24 schools during 
the year, and has awakened such an interest among the i)eople that the highest 
hopes are entertained for their i>ermanence and success of the schools. 

The Normal School act has so far gone into operation that Farmington Academy 
has made the required guaranties, and has been accepted as the school for the west- 
em district. The com-missioners hav** not yet decided upon the location of the 
Eastern School. It is however only a question of a year or two, as Maine is most 
thoroughly committed to the Normal School movement. 

A resolution of inquiry, introduced at the legislative session of 1863, as to the 
expediency of abolishing the office of Superintendent of Common Schools, resulted 
in a complete vindication of the present incumbent, and a triumphant demonstra* 
tiou of the value of the department. 

Califokmia. — Mr. Supi. Swett sends us a neatly printed copy of ** Decimoterdo 
Informe Anual del Superiuteudente de lustrucciou Publica del EsUido, por el ano 
de 18C3.'' We have before noticed the regular edition of this annual report of the 
California schools. This Spanish translation is designed to meet the wants of a 
large class of the citizens of that ancient State, vrho still use the Spanish language. 

NOTES AND QUERIES. 

Problem. — A pole 45 feet high standing erect in a level field was broken off at 
such distance from the ground, that, in falling, the top struck the ground 15 feet 
from the foot. Required the hight of the stump, and the length of the piece bro- 
ken off. 

Solution, 

. Remark. — This is to find two sides of a right-angled triangle, the base, and the 
»um of the other two sides being given. 

1 . jlstume the well-known properties of the right-angled triangle, vis : The sqnan 
described upon the hypotenuse, it equal to the sum of the squares described on the 
other two sides ; hence, the square of the base is equal to the difference between the 
square of the hypotenuse, and the square of the perpendicular. 

2. Demonstrate f that the sum of two numbers multiplied by jtheir difference is 
equal to the difference of th<ur squares. 

Let 20 be the less of two numbers, and 25, i. e. (20-f-5) the greater. The square 
of the greater is equal to tho square of the less, plus two limes the less multiplied by 
the difference, plus the .«<quare of tht? diffennice, i. e. (20-1-5)"— 20^4- (20-f- 204-5) "5. 
The squaiH of the l»\ss is 20'', and the difference of these squares (20 |-20-f5)5 
=:(254-20)5, i. e. the sum 45, multiplied by the difference 5. The following exhibits 
the Operation : 
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25 (Greater.) 25«=20'+(20+204 5)5 1 

20 (Us,.) 20«=20« '■ """ 



} 



45 (Sum ) 45X''> = (20+20+5)5 

Bat from Ko. 1, the square of the base, 15^=^ the difference between the f^quaret 
of the two other sides. 

From No. 2, the difference between the squares i« equal to the sum of the sides, 
(45) multiplied by their difference. Hence 15^=^ 45+ the difference : and i5^(=225) 
-^ 45 = 5, the difference. 

We have now the sum of the two sides 45, and their difference, 5, whence, the per- 
pendicular is 20 feet and the hypotenuse 25. 

BOOK NOTICES. 

ILI47STRATI0VS OF Ukivbbbal Proorbsb : ji SeHtt of Ditcuitions. By Hbrbebt Spbn- 
CBB, Author of the Principles of Ptychologyy Social Statics, Essays — Moral, Pcl'tieal 
and JEsthetic — Education, First Principles, etc., etc. With a notice of' Spencer* s " New 
System of Philosophy.*^ New York: D. ^ppleton and Company, 1864. 12ino., pp» 
446. Price, $1.75. 

This publication embraces the major part of Essays first and second series, repub* 
Usbed in England from the Reviews. These essay's contain in detached form a state* 
ment of some of the principles which are to be more completely elaborated in the . 
tnthor's New System of Philosophy. Among the most noticeable of these, as bearing; 
upon the series referred to, are the first and third in this volume, entitUd respec- 
tively, Progress — its Law and Cause ; and, The Genesis of Science. In the first of 
these, Mr. Srencer's gntnd central idea of progress, towards which all bis essays di- 
rectly or ii)direct]y point, is clearly stated and enforced. In the words of his Ameri- 
can editor : ** To Mr. Spencrr the one conc-eption which spans the universe and 
•olves the widest range of its problems — which reaches outward through bound- 
letis space and back through illimitable time, resolving the deepest questions of 
life, mind, society, history, and civilization, which predicts the glorious possibili- 
ties of the future, and reveals the august method by which the Diviue Power 
works evermore — this one, all-elucidating conception is expressed by the term Evo- 
lution. To this gieat subject he has devoted his remarkable powers of thought for 
many years, and stands towards it not only in the relation of an expositor, but also 
in that of a di>coverer." In the first of these essays, our author seeks to show that 
the organic law of evolution — differentation — from homogeneity to heterogeneity of 
structure, is the law of all progress, — in the development of the earth itself, of life 
opon its surface, of society, government, language, art, science. One of his leading 
postulates is that " Every active force produces more than one change — every cause 
produces more than one effect.^' This, and the other auxiliary propositions he proceeds 
10 illuiitraie by citations from almost every domain of Hcience, art, life, literature, with 
a felicity of statement and wealth of resources which must interest the dullest reader, 
and which the bitt<>rest opponent cannot but admire. As to the ontological bearing 
of the argument; he guaids the reader against any thought, that an attempt is made 
to solve the mystery of life. Ha says: '*The foregoing generalizations apply not to 
the genesis of things in themi>tilves, but to their genesis as manifested to the human 
oonsciousness. * * The ultimate mystery remains just as it was.** And in an- 
other place : — ^^ The problem of existence is not solved : it is simply removed fur- 
ther back. * * * The genesis of an atom is not easier to conceive than the 
^Desis of a planet.*' 

The second of the articles above referred to, we read with even greater intf rept 
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than the first. As a contribution to the science of education, it is fundamental, and 
if we mistake not exhibits that golden mean where the highest truths lie, not by any 
compromise or indolent concession, or patcliing up of a new theory from the most 
generally accepted fragments of conflicting philosophies ; but from an exhaustive in- 
dependent, radical discussion of first principles, in the light of science and history. 
Two leading propositions constituting the ground-work of this essay, may be briefly 
expressed as follows. First — Scientific knowledge difi'ers from ordinary knowledge 
not in its nature, but in its scope : science is *^an extension of the perceptions by 
means of reasoning : undeveloi)ed science is qualitative prevision ; developed science 
is quantitative prevision.*' In this discussion appears a most masterly statement of 
the relations of the inductive and deductive methods. 

Second : that science is a growth, and that to neglect its embryology leads to a 
misunderstanding of the principles of evolution, and of its existing organization : that 
in the history of the sciences there has been a continuous consensutt exhibiting a gen- 
eral correspondence with the cofuentut of faculties, in each phase of mental develop- 
ment; the one being an ofajectiv^registry of the subjective state of the other. The 
essay reviews critically the theories of Oken, Hegel and Comte, and establishet a 
basis upon which it eeems to us a true philosophy and rational methods in education 
may be predicated. We propose giving this subject our attention in a subsequent 
number. 

A Compact School Libbaby. — Since New York city, Boston, and other cities 
in the Eastern States adopted App1eion*s Cyclopedia into their school libraries, 
the question Is often asked by teachers in other parts of the country, »* Why is not 
the same great work introduced into our schools ?'* As a means of information up- 
on knotty points where accurate and complete intelligence is desired, as well as for 
the general use of scholars, the Cyclopedia is invaluable. It presents, in a portable, 
compact, popular form, the substauce of whole libraries of standard works upon the 
numerous sciences, aside from its merits as a compendium of history, biography and 
commerce. Without a Cyclopedia no school library can be considered complete. With 
it, a great many new books, which in the aggregate would cost three times as much 
as the Cyclopedia, could be dispensed with. We trust that those to whom are con- 
fided the responsible interests of our State school system, will investigate the claims 
of the CyclopfHiia as a great instrument of popular education. When they have 
thoroughly informed themselves upon the subject, we predict that they will not 
hesitate to follow the course of Hon. Mr. Pruyn, Chancellor of the Board of R^ents, 
who so warmly recommends the adoption of the cyclopedia in that State. 

What Evebt School Ltbraht Wants. — Tlie important part that a well selected 
library plays in the eflScient management of public schools, is too well known to 
need demonstration. Much, of course, depends upon the character of the book cho- 
sen. Good judgment and economy are called into constant exercise in purchasing 
for this purpose. There is one publication about which, however, there can be no 
two opinions as to its comparative cheapness and standard excellence. We allude 
to Appleton's Cyclopedia in 16 vols., the mammoth intellectual work of this age 
and this country. Human knowledge is now so ramified and so extensive tliat it 
is impcssible, without the expenditure of tens of thousands ol dollars, to collect in 
one library standard works upon all the branches of learning and 8ci«>ncy. What 
is wanted and is indi.spensable in every school, is a full, authentic, |K)p»larly writ- 
ten summary of the vast accu'mulation of fact« which make up the intellectual his- 
tory of the past and pre.sent. Thifl immenst? ta.sk has been accomplished in the 
American Cyclo]>edia, with an elegance and precision unecjualled by the ** Ency- 
clopedia Brittanicu," or *^ Metropolitana," or any other of the costly foreign compil- 
ations of this sort. It is the hope of every earnest friend of education that this 
strictly national work will soon be placed in all the public schools. 
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BUSINESS WRITING, 

By F. B. SFENGEB & SOUS, and JAMES W. LUSK. 

Bmbnicing 11 copy-books, IN4DISTIN0r SERIES, progressively arranged 
To meet the Wants of .Schools and Learners or Every Grade* 

The Common School Series, embraces the first Five Books. The Business 

SerieSy Two Books, Nos. 6 and 7. The Ladies' Series, Two 

Books, Nos. 8 and 9. Exeroise Series, in Two Books. 

NoTB. — Since the pablication of the Spencerian Sytlem in copj-book form, it has 
met with unprecedented tuccest. The. perfect adaptation of this system of writing 
to the demands of business, and its uneqaaled popularity and success as a means 
for acquiring Burineu Penmanthip in the Public Schools, Seminaries and Commer- 
dal Colleges of the country, have induced several copy-book makert in the United 
States to attempt imUationt of many of its prominent features. In view of these 
fftcts, and believing that the demands of the times require something beyond what 
has heretofore been published in copy-book form, the authors, after consultation* 
with many Eminent Educators, have devoted many months to a thorough revision 
of their copy-books, resulting in such decided Improvements throughout as to 
Biake them, together with the works auxiliary thoreto, l)eyond all comparison supe- 
rior to anything of the kind now before the public. These auxiliary works, name- 
ly, the series of Charts of Penmamhip, and the Key to Practical P^nmamhip^ will 
be found among the most efficient and useful aids, boih to the pupil and the teacher^ 
in securing a rapid and elegant Business Style of Writing. 

The new Standard Edition of the Spencerian copy-books, with the^accompanying 
taxiliary works, will be issued during the coming Summer, and in a style never 
equaled for beauty, accuracy and elegance of execution. 

THIS SYSTEM IS SUPERIOR TO ALL OTHERS, BECAUSE IT 

FBODUCES THE BEST BUSINESS PENMEN. 

It has been officially adopted and is used in nearly all the principal cities from 
Hew York to St. Louis. It is the only system taught in the leaUiii^ Commercial 
Colleges of the country, and is used by the best business penmen everywhere. 

& ii eoiily Taught, readily Acquired, and written 

WITH THE GREATEST RAPIDITY. 

This system has recently been officially recommended by the State Boards of Ed- 
ucation of Indiana, Illinois, Iowa and Kansas, and has received the highest com- 
DKmdations, from thousands of able and experienced educators ; among whom are : 
Hon. ViCTO'.i M. Rick, State Superintendent of Public Instruction, N. Y. ; J. B, 
Sackbtt, Superintendent of Public Schools, Buffalo, N. Y. ; Hon. S. S. Randall, 
Snperintendent of Schools, New York City ; J. VV. Bdlkley, Superintendent of 
Pablic Schools, Brooklyn, N. Y. ; Gko. S. PAfiNUAM, late Superintendent of Pub- 
h'c Schools, Syracuse, N. Y. ; Prof. W. D. Hontlby, Superintendent of Experimental 
Department of the New York State Normal School, Albany; E. Danportu, Super- 
intendent of Public Schools, Troy, N. Y. ; Ira Divoll, Supt. of Schools, St. Louis ; 
£. A. Sh£LD0N, Superintendent of Public Schools, Oswego, N. Y., etc., etc. 

PubUshed by IVISON, PHINNEY, BLAKEMAN & 00. 

48 and 50 Walker Street, New york. 
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BOOKS THAT STAND THE TEST OF THE CLASS ROOM. 
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American Educational Series, 

PUBLISHED BY 

IVISON, PHINNEY, BLAKEMAN & CO. 

Publishers^ BookseUert, and Slationers, 
48 & 60 WALKEB STREET, NEW YOBK. 

ROBINSON'S COMPLETE MATHEMATICAL SERIES: 

Thl« Sm«'i» in noDf iwerl !n hnn-irvU of town-, uiul of the l)«Ht 8ch(x>lH. 8f!in{nario«, and Hisrli Srhoola 
of Nkw Knol^m*. .Vew Yoke. Pkstnhylvahu, Nkw Jerskt, Micdioan, Ikduxa. Uuio, Illinois, WisCos- 
8IW. Iowa, and throu>(hout thi* ('\ivada!). 

They aru adoptwl and in umj in Nkw York City, Tboy, Rocurstkr, Uctroit, Chicago, Milwauuc, 
and Kort* of other largo townn. 



Progressive Table Book, 
Progressive Primary Arithmetio, 
Progressive Intellectnal Arith- 
metic, 
Rudiments of Written Arithmetic. 
Progressive Practical Arithmetic, 
Progressive Higher Arithmetic, 



New Elementary Algebra, 
University Algebra, (Old Edition,) 
New University Algebra, 
New Geometry & Trigonometry, 
New Analytical Geometry and 

Conic Sections, 
New Surveying and Navigation. 



Keys to the ABITHMETICS, AIiOEBBAS, and OEOMETBIS8, are 

published for the use of teachers. 
THR ARITH.nKTICAL KXA.IIPLES, containing 2.000 prarf/cai problema and queiUoni, 
promiaruouAly arrauKcd, and without answera, will he puhlisbed June lat. 



SPENCERIAN SYSTEM OF PENMANSHIP, 

KMBRACINO NINE GUPY-BOOKS, 

In three Distinct Series, Progresiiyely Graded. 

This System, though imitated, i« inimitable in thu fbllowinflr leadioK charaeteriatici : 1. Simpucitt; 
2. Practicability; a. Beauty. 



WEIiLS' SCIENTIFIC SERIES, 

consisting op 

WEU.S' 8CIKNCB OP CY>MM<)N THTN(JS. With Cutn. 

WKf.LS' NATURAL HHll/)H>PnY. 37J CutH Keviaed. 26.000 aold. 

WKI.L^» PRINCIPLKS GF CIIKMISTKY. 242 Cuta. 

WKLLS- F1U>T PRlNCIPLliS OF GfcOLOOY. llluHtratod. 



BRYANT & STRAHONS' BOOK-KEEPINO SERIES. 
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*_^en may lw9 and thriuef ooaupy respanaHtLe and useful positiana 
13% society, tservt thavr feUow-men, htaoms good pcUriatm, phUanthropiata, 
ctncL Christiana, and know IttHe or nothing qf geometry or physiology, 
heut to write iXtsgikly or badly, is almost to forfeit ont^s reapeotabfilUy." * 

FOR INSTRUCTION IN THIS KLEGANT BRANCH OF HJUCATION, 
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STANDS PRE-EMINENT ABOVE ALL OTHERS. 

A STSTBX SUBPASBIXO KVKftT OTHBE IH 

Orzginality, Simplioity, and J^auiiherriajbi/^cbL 

Excbcimess cuncL ^ecuiuty, 

Expre»9iy adapted tc the Srhooin of the United States, and eon%prehending evmry 
thing requisite for the eottvenienee of the Teacher, and the needs of the Scholar. 



PRIOR IN POINT OF TIME — It has led all othem, aud daten it4 existence, in Copy-Book fbrm, 
TKABJ before any other now known. 

THK MOST ORIGINAL — It hiu fUrnished a guide which othen have not hesitated to follow, and 
I fmpfOTcnwnttf which othen have time after time borrowed and snbiequcntly claimed at their own. 

ELEGANT IN ITS SIMPLICITY -> It commands the admiration of the loyers of this beantiftil art, 
■ad has acquired a reputiitiun as extensive as our country. 

POPULAR — Qiving unqualified satLtfiiction to teachers, and exciting the greatest enthosiaam among 

aeliolan, it has become more widely known and extensively used than any other, and it would be 

difflcalt to find a township in the United States where the name of Patsox, Duxton k SCBUSrxft, 



is not tm ^^m^^^r as a household word. 
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THS IMEfiMllIS SYSTEM 




Is the rasult of the Author's patient thought and combined experie&cei aided hj ta gg ts tl o n s 
from the most eminent Teachers. Every curre, space, and letter, is formed aooarding to 
ascertained laws, and made as perfect as is within the power of human skilL 

Its great Beputatioii and Immense Circulation 

Are due to rrs merits, as proved by the results uniformly produced by its use in the 
School-Room; to the approval of the best teachers, who find it eminently practical; 
and TO THE BEAUTIFUL HAEDWRiTUio always acquired where the rules are thoroughly 
followed. 

As evidence that we claim for this popular System no more Una the ftets wamnt, 
we can point to the Schools in all parts of the country, but partioulariy to those in the 
great Cities of Cincinnati, Chicago, Milwaukee, Columbus, Boeton, Brookljm, and to those 
in New York, where the System is taught, the beauty of whose Penmanship rivals the 
skill of the engraver. Specimens of the writing in these Schools, ftum the lowest 
upward, arc inspected by visitors with admiration and astonishment. 

That pupils should be taught to write so beautifully, In so short a space of time, 
visitors to doubt the evidence of their owti senses, but it is accounted for by the (ad thai 
under this system of teaching the soul of every pupil is in his woik. 



TESTIMONIALS FROM EMINENT SOURCES, 

To an almost unlimited extent, can be produced to the vahie of this system and tts 
splendid results, but space allows us to select only the following; 

OmcB or GfTT BvpsanmumniT, Brookljii, July M, IBtt. 

You ask me for ULezpremioii, in rplati(m to jour Syirtflm of Writinff, MsBoal of Pwiwanshlp, end tts 
TabI«U (li'signcd to aocompany the uune. Within the pant eight jmn m have umd flerciml of the MOSS 
proiuini'iit S\iit(?iii8 of Writinff in our RchooUi, but fi>r the last three years the Bytfeem of Parson, DimlOM 
& Scrihnor Iiom U'en generally UFcd : and is now, ahnoet to the exdnslon of all others. The most i 
able ntsulL-* liave bo«n produc<Kl by thla nyBtem of IziBtrucUmi : escelUng ugrthiag of the kiad I 
known With the Manual in hand, and the Tablets bcfimi the Claw, any lateUigBnt teseher < 
the System and instruct as -well as the authors. Many of our teachfo* are doing it rary 
Your System is \mged on scientifln principles, carefUlly elabMated, and as ekariy ezhiblfesd as the < 
stration of a mathematical problem. 1 rugard the Manual and the Tshlets as most ! 
to the teacher, and the crowning excellence of the System. 

Very respeetflillj yonn, J. W. BDLKLBY, Oty SnfH. 



Nsw Toaa, Jane 4, 188S. 

I haTe examined a rariety of specimens of written exercises, in sereral of oar Pobllo Schools, on tto 
System of Penmanship of Mewrni. I'ayson, Dunton & Scribner, aud rheerfUlly state say eonvktkni, thai 
the System itself, and the mode in which it is taught, is one of superior excellmoe, and tMiBded upoa 
correct principles. 1 cordially commend it to the fiiTorable regard of teaehats and parenta. 

8. 8. RANDALL CXif Ay'l. 



DiPABTMKsnr or Pubuo iNsnuonos, 
SaPEaiNTKNDKiiT'M OmoB, New York, April tt, IStt. 

The System of Penmanship of Messrs. Pnyrioii, Dunton k Scribner, with their method of teaching the 
same, has been in use in several of the Qnuiimar Schools of this City for some months, and has gbta 
unqualified satisfhction. The results that havi* ronio under uiy own personal obsertmtkm ate unsurpaMsd 
by any I have ever seen. I consider it an admirable System. 

lUNBT KIDDLK, Astt. Stv"'- 

Thb Publishers are happy to be able to state, that the general tcstLoMmy of the best Twehsn Is, 
that the introduction of this isystem aud tts Mtthod of Tteuhing^ gives an im^uUt to fJhs 
throughout the School, 
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CROSBY AND NICHOLS, Publishers, 
117 wASHiyGToyr stjueet, boston. 




Maif bt had of the principal BookneUerM thnmgh&ui the VmUed 
Hvery Bookseller of any note can eupply thmn. 
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I. 

JUST rUBLISHEDj 

WIOKERSHAMS' SCHOOL ECONOMY. 

ji TVeatite <m the Preparation^ Organization^ Employments^ Government and 
Antkoritiee of Schools, 

Bj JAMES PYLB WICKERSHAM, A. M., 

Principal of tho PennNrlvania State Normal School. MiUcnriUe, Pi. 
On« Vol. 12 m., $1^. 

II. 

ml Guide to Slxperimenia in JPMIoaophy^ 



Or pracricnl in«tnictionfi for making cxperimentfl in PbyfticR. and the construction of Pbydral Ap- 
paratuH, with thf in<«t iimltetl means. 

Br Dr. I. Flick, Dinner of the Iligli Rchrwl at Frfihnrir, and Prof, of PbyicicB in the Lj'vnm. 
Tranflnt«d by Dr. Juhn D. Kaater, Prof, of Malural Philodopuy und Chemlilry iu theUulTi-ndtyof 
Georp^ia. 

' One Vol 8to.. Amply Illuxtrattxl. 

Fbok Silum.\!«'8 Jodkkal. 

We cordially commend thin book to ail teHcheni nt' PhyidcH. hikI enpectally to tho«e trhniie cituntion or 
circmnstanoeitcut them off from arcem to a Koud collection of Physiuil IiiMirumeniti. « « • 

While the moxt expert demoniilrator may fciin Mime umsflil hiuiii from I'r. Krick> \nK'k. the lets u- 
pcricnced teacher and student will find it an invaluable vade nuicum in tlie Phy^ical Laboratory. 

III. 

SUE'S FRENCH METHOD, 

INOLUDINO 

I. A NEW PRACTICAL AND INTELLECTUAL METHOD OF LeABKINO FrRNCH, gTOUndod 
on Nature's T«ichin»;9. Adapted to the Syiftem of Noel and ChapsaU with critical remarks on Urammara 
useil in our schools. 12mo. 

II. Exercises on the French Syntax or Practice of tho new x^r^cticAl and 
Intellectual method for learning French. Wherein learners have to make direct application of French 
Kulcs, and Rectify the devinttons made from the French Syntax. l'2mo. 

III. The Vicar of Wakefield, hy Oliver Goldsmith, M. B. Arranged as a Guide 

ftrtlie construction of French sentences, coniplctinK the System of the I^rmctical and Intellectual m»> 
thod for learninK French. 12mo. 

IV. A Key for the use of Teachers and Learners, who after completing the regu- 
lar conn«e. may wish further to prosecute their study of tlio French tongue. 12mo. 

The whole f(>rminK a complete Oral and t^ynlhetical course. 

By Jean IS. Sue, A. M. Formerly pupil ul the Koyal School of Soriie. 

IV. 

BUSCHENBEBGEB'S NATUBAI. HISTOBY. 

First Books of Natural History, for Schools, Colleges, and families, hj W. S. 

W. Kufchcnberffer, M. D., U. c». N., vix : 
1. Elements i>f Anatomv and PhysiolOEj. 12mo. 

Mammalogy. Timo. 

OmithokMcy, 12. 

Uwrpetoloi^y and Ichthyology. I'Jmo. 

GoncholoKy. I'iimo. 

EntomoloKy* 12mo. 

Ilotany. i2mo. 

Geolngy. 
0. Lexicon of Terms used in Natural History. 12mo. 

First Books of Natural History, embracing the above works, complete, with 

nearly 1000 illustrations and a copious glossary. In 'I Vols., 12mo. 

From Briff. General Wm. A. HAMMOND, iiuriceou General, tJ. S. A. 

WAsniROTON, D. Cn February 2l8t, 1S64. 

Mt DKA.R Doctor : It gives me great pleasure to confirm your recollection of what I sereral ycftrs ago 
said to you in regnrd to your series of biw>ks on Natural Ui<*tory. Not only did I receive my first kleaa 
of Zoology from them, but, if I had to commence now the study of natural science, 1 would certainly 
take your booKs for my guide. I would be glad to see them brought more prominently forward, so as 
to occupy the (place) to which they are entitled. 

Yours Sincerely, 

WILUAM A. n&MMOXD, U. S. N. 

Dr. W. 8. W. Roschenborger. Boston. Mass. 

J. B. LIPPINOOTT & Co., 

TTui^. Publishers, Philadelphia, 
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SUPERIOR ARITHMETICS, etc. 

The JITortnal JOfaihemaiical Series* 



Stoddard's Juvenile Mental Arithmetic, 22 cents* 

Stoddard's Intellectual Arithmetic, 35 " 

Stoddard's Rudiments of Arithmetic, 40 *^ 

Stoddard's Practical Arithmetic, 70 " 

Stoddara's Philosophical Arithmetic, 70 " 

Key to Intellectual and Practical Arithmetics, 60 " 

Schuyler's Higher Arithmetic, 90 " 

Stoddard & Henkle's Elementary Algebra, 1.00 " 

Stoddard & Henkle's University Algebra, 1.75 " 

Key to S. & H.'s Elementary Algebra, LOO " 

Key to S. & H.'s University Algebra, 1.75 
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SUPERIOR GRAMMARS, etc 

Bullion's Introduction to Analytical Grammar, 40 cents. 

Bullion's Analytical and Practical English Grammar, 75 " 

Bullions Exercises in Analysis and Parsing, 18 *^ 

Spencer's Latin Lessons, 75 cents. Introductory to Bullion's 

Latin Grammar, 1.25 " 

Bullion's Latin Reader, 1.25 — Latin Exercises, 1 25 " 

Bullion's Caesar, 1.25— Cicero, 1.25 — Sallust, 1.12 •« 

Bullion's Latin English Dictionary, 3.00 " 

Bullion's Greek Lessons, 85 ** 

Bullion's Greek Grammar, 1.50 " 

Bullion's Greek Reader, 2.00— Cooper's Virgil, 2 25 « 

Keetel's New Method of Learning the French Language, 150 " 

Peissner's Elements of the Grammar Language, 1.50 ** 

PHYSIOLOGY— ASTROiVOMY— LOGIC, etc. 

Hooker's Human Physiology, 1.50 — First Book 75 cents. 

Brocklesby's Astronomy, 1.50 — Meteorology, 1.00 — Wond- 
ers of the Microscope, 1.12 " 

Whateley's Elements of Logic,1.50 — Elements of Rhetoric, 1.50 " 

Palmer's Practical Book Keeping, 75 cents, — Blank Nos. 

1,2, 3, 4, each, 35 « 

Thompson's Outline of the Necessary Laws of Thought,. . 1 50 *' 

A Copy of any of our class Text Books sent by mail, post paid, 
on receipt of one-half the price annexed. Teachers are especially 
invited to examine our books. Catalogues furnished gratis. 

SHELDON & CO., 

Publishers, 
▼■x-3t' NEW YORK. 
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OFFICIAL OIIG.W OF TOE STATE TEACllERS' ASSOCIATIOA', 



DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION. 



" HdvTa Soxi^ai^erE " to xa'/MP xaTExere." — PADL, 



JAMES CRUIKSHANK, LL. D, ECITOR. 
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JOnS ff. BDLKLBT. Bii»nn. S. A. CALKINS. Nn- roiE. 
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H. W. ELLSWORTH, Author, 

TEACHER OF PE1V9IA1VSIIIP 

In the Public Schools of JYew York City. 



Tills S/8tein is now admitted to be the most 

EXTENSIVE, PERFECT AND PRACTICAL 

Tct PablUbed. It Is eminently adapted to meet the irants of 

8CUOOJL8j jiJTD JLEJlRJITEilS OF EW^EKW' GR^DE^ 

Being the result of 

Extensive Practical Experience in Teaching. 

It CompiiBes^- 

FOR FBIUABIES. 
I. A Blackboard Chart of Lettors, • . . $1.25 
II. A Series of Copy Slips, (66 Nob.) - * 1.25 

FOR GRAMMAR AND HIGH SCHOOLS, 
in. A Series of Copy Books (8 Nos.), per doz. $1.60 
IV. A Text Book for Teachors, &c., ... 1.25 



Teachers and Coramitteos d»>8iriTig the adoption of the text system, can not 
oonsistentlj make a selection without exnniining the^e Copy Dooks. To such, de- 
siring specimens for examin-ition, with a view of introduction, in good faith, sample 
numbers will be sent KREU, on receipt of 10 cents for postage ; others will remit 
10 cents fur each number. 

Pnrchasera will find decided advantages in dealing directly with the author. 

n. W. KLLSWORin, 

817 & 819 Broadway, N. Y. City. 



SEND FOR A CIRCULAR OF 

Ellsworth's Model WritiDg and Book-fieeping Instltate, 

For the preparation of 
TEACHERS OF FEKMAHSHIP AND BOOX-KEEFIVO. 

Employment is guaranteed to all graduates who desire it v-5-12 
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NEW YORK TEACHER 



ALBANY, AUGUST, 1864. 



THE PHILOSOPHY OF EDUCATION. 

One of the profoundest problems of this age, whether we consider 
the range of thought necessary for its solution, or the consequences 
mediate or remote upon human progress and the well-being of the 
race, is presented in the demand for a true and rational philosophy 
of education. It is involved in the discussions of the various' schools 
of phychological writers; and any just corollary to such discussions 
ought to develop some of its leading principles. It has claimed for 
itself a specific hearing in the writings and public addresses of many 
of our leading educators for the last thirty years ; and at an earlier 
period received some practical attention in the writings and labors 
of Comenius, Pestalozzi, and others of their school. It is, however, 
manifest, from the present condition of public education, and from 
its history, either that there is something radically defective in any 
attempt that has yet been made in stating the educational problem, 
or that very few, even among professional educators, have thoroughly 
mastered the fundamental conditions upon which the practical appli- 
cation of the "System of Education" depends. Both these hypothe- 
ses may be, and doubtless are, in some degree, true. 

A brief statement of the " situation*' maf be made as follows : 

P. A Philosophy of Education, that shall satisfy the highest ideal, 
comprehends a thorough analysis of the faculties, and that too in 
their most recondite phase — the period of childhood* This analysis 
is difficult, if not, in any exhaustive sense, impossible. We are met 
by our own untoward experiences, if we take a retrospect to Judge 

Nbw Series. Vol. v, No. 11. 31 
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of the capabilities and wants of child-life by what we can recall of our 
own and our fellows' younger days. If we seek to study the children 
of the generation now under instruction, we have but an imperfect 
society in which they have thus far developed, and irremediable, if 
not undiscoverable conditions, in which a normal state of the faculties 
is impossible. 

2°, The practical application even of those principles which are 
measurably established, is hindered by the ignorance of parents and 
teachers ; the stubborness of old customs, that will not yield to reform ; 
the demand for practical, falsely so called, phases of education, that 
shall produce immediate and tangible results, or give promise in the 
pupil oT preparation for success in the material uses of life. 

The disabilities under which the science of education is found to 
rest, make it all the more necessary, however, that every earnest 
educatQr, whether in the primary school or the college, on the plat- 
form or in the pulpit, or assuming to himself the wider fields of log- 
ical inquiry or philosophical speculation (for all philosophy and all 
science, religion, art, life, have their highest uses in what they contri- 
bute for the perfect education of the race), — that each should contri- 
bute his mite to the unfolding of the capabilities of man and, to 
this end; to the establishment of a system founded on eternal princi- 
ples, whose scope, harmony and beauty shall be the patent expres- 
sion of all highest ideals. 

Among our own countrymen. Dr. Thomas Hill, President of Harv- 
ard College, has made somewhat of a bold analysis of the educational 
problem, and though setting up no ostentatious claim of an exhaustive 

analysis, he has yet given hints, so specific and so clearly stated so 

reasonable, that for the young teacher they may open the way, if 
not to wider thought, at least to more rational practice than for the 
most part obtains in our schools. In a recent address "*" he says : 

" I have thought that a general scheme for the guidance of liberal 
education might be safely built, only upon one of the three following 
foundations : • 

First, upon a thorough survey of the field of human activity ; of 
the duties for which the pupil is to be prepared. 

Secondly, upon a survey of the whole field of things which can be 
imparted by teaching. 



* The Powers to be Educated. Read before the National Teacliere' Associatiou at 
Chicago: Proceedings, 1863. 
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Thirdly, upon a thorough survey of the powers which can be im- 
proved by training. 

Either of these foundations being carefully prepared by an exhaus- 
tive survey would afford a safe basis on which wise and skillM men 
could build up a true scheme of education adapted to the public and ' 
and general needs, and adapted, also, to the more special cases of bril- 
liancy and genius, or of feeble-mindedness on one or many sides. 
Of course, I assume that a true statement of the proper course and 
mode of instruction is possible, at least to thought, which shall in- 
clude the education of a genius and of an idiot, as well as of the mass 
of men. I assume also, that a true course and mode of general liberal 
culture, built upon either of the three foundations above mentioned, 
would coincide with the true course and mode built upon either of the 
others. The safest mode of proceeding, therefore, will be for our 
best thinkers and writers to survey finally all three of these bases, to 
build upon them schemes of instruction, and by a comparison of these 
schemes to elicit at length, the correct mode." 

The first of these foundations, although as he claims ideally sound. 
he shows to be practically difficult, " the field so rapidly enlarging and 
altering in its perspective, that it is difficult to avoid omissions of parts 
which to-day may seem of little worth, and to-morrow may prove all- 
important." 

The second of these methods was somewhat fully developed, in a 
paper entitled : The True order of Studies, published in Vol. v, of 
Barnard's American Journal of Education* In the more recent ad- 
dress above referred to, Dr. Hill gives a brief resume of the scope of 
the former paper, which we prefer to reproduce : 

Upon this survey I have at sundry times made preliminary sketches 
and published the results. Among those results is a rough map of the 
field of knowledge. I divide all human science into five grand divis- 
ions according to its subject matter. The first embraces Space and 
Time affording us the sciences of Geometry, Algebra, and Arithmetic. 
The second takes in the physical world, giving us the sciences of Me- 
chanics, Chemistry, and Physiology. The third embraces the actions 
of men, giving us the Arts and fine Art, Language, and Law. The 
fourth takes in the spirit of man, giving us the sciences of Meta- 
physics, iBsthetics, and Ethics. The fifth contemplates the Divine 
Being, and gives us the sciences of Natural and Revealed Religion. 
I have on sundry public occasions endeavored to show that this rough 



^'- Republished in the Teacher for 1861—2 (vol. xi.) 
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sketch of the field of knowledge a£Fordi the best guide to edncation ; 
that these sciences naturally follow each other in the order here 
given ; and are to be learned only in that order, consciously or uncon- 
sciously followed ; and that any attempt to invert the order leads only 
to a necessity of teaching the lower truth covertly and awkwardly, 
instead of openly and naturally.'' 

Dr. Hill*s third proposition has been generally assented to, and 
widely discussed. But the results hitherto reached are far from satis- 
fkctory, because of the general ignorance of teachers of the elements 
of mental science, and because (we suspect, to a greater degree than is 
generally supposed) the science of metaphysics has in most cases dealt 
too largely in abstract speculation ; and other authors have, especially 
in elementary works, given an imposing array of the names of facul- 
ties, and talked learnedly rather than clearly of their relations, and 
the laws of their development. It cannot be disguised, nor do we 
wish the facts were otherwise, that science in its eighest and best 
sense will not come down from her high seat of honor, to accommo- 
date her teachings to the indolent or the ignorant ; yet something 
might be done to render the approaches to her royal presence more 
attractive. If this could be accomplished and generally adopted, in 
practice a great step would be taken towards the solution of our 
problem. 

The purpose of this article is neither to propound any theory of 
scientific classification, nor to suggest any order or method of in- 
struction, but to direct the attention of our readers to a field of 
inquiry, which we judge may not be barren of fruit, and which, even 
if we are too sanguine as to its educational value, we are persuaded 
cannot be destitute of interest. 

Among late writers, Mr. Herbert Spencer, whose works are now 
in course of republication in this country,'*' has more justly than any 
other estimated the magnitude of this great problem of life, and more 
thoroughly stated some of its fundamental principles. In his essays 
on Education, especially in the first, '* What Education is of most 
worth," the shams and absurdities of our current practice are most 
thoroughly ventilated, and a broad foundation is laid for the an- 
nouncement of a more excellent way. It is refreshing to go back to 



* Essays : Moral, Political and Esthetic. 
EducAtioh : Intellecliial, Moral and Physical. 
Illustbatioivs op Ukivbrsal Pbogrbsb. 
A Nbw Ststbm of Philosophy, etc., etc. 
D. Appletou & Co. , New York. 
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first principles. Note the following. '*How to lire f — ^that is the 
essential question for us. Not how to live in the mere material 
sense, but in the widest sense. The general problem which compre- 
hends every special problem is — the right ruling of conduct in all 
directions under all circumstances. In what way to treat the body; 
in what way to treat the mind; in what way to manage our affairs; 
in what way to bring up a family;- in what way to behaye as a citi- 
zen; in what way to utilize all those sources of happiness which 
nature supplies — how to use all our faculties to the greatest advan- 
tage of ourselves and others — how to live completely ? And this 
being the great thing needful for us to learn, is, by consequence, the 
great thing which education has to teach. To prepare us for com- 
plete living is the function which education has to discharge; and the 
only rational mode of judging of any educational course is to judge 
in what degree it discharges that function." 

This essay is a critical survey of the principles enunciated in 
the foregoing, and admirably prepares for the discussion on Intellec- 
tual Education. In this, after a preliminary dissertation, in which 
the Pestalozzian principles and methods receive due attention, and 
some radical errors in practice are pointed out, our author remarks, 
that although the establishment of a rational Psychology is essential 
to the perfecting of an educational scheme, yet with, the aid of cer- 
tain guiding principles, empirical approximation may be made to- 
ward a perfect scheme. Among these principles stated in logical 
order are: 

1^* In Education we should proceed from the simple to the complex. 

2'*. That our lessons should start in the concrete and end in the 
abstract. [A caution is here necessary. " First principles," logi- 
cally considered, or as derived from an analysis, are not necessarily, 
nor generally, the first things — ^simple, concrete ideas — with which the 
child is at first concerned. " The mind should be introduced to prin- 
ciples, through the medium of examples, and so should be led from 
the particular to the general — from the concrete to the abstract.''] 

3". The education of the child must accord both in mode and ar- 
rangement with the education of mankind considered historically. 
Hence, 

a. [4.] In each branch of Instruction we should proceed from the 
empirical to the rational. A leading fact in human progress is, that 
every science is evolved out of its corresponding art, 

b. [5.] In Education the process of self-development should be en- 
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couraged to the fullest extent. Children should be led to make their 
own investigations and to draw their own inferences. Thej should 
be told as little as possible, and induced to discover as much as pos- 
sible. 

4*. [6.] As a final test by which to judge any plan of culture, 
should come the question, — Does it create a pleasurable excitement 
in the pupils ? 

Under this last principle, some most admirable hints are given on 
early instruction, the methods in object teaching, the study of geom- 
etry, etc. 

As a whole, the essays on Education seem admirably adapted (and 
it is for this purpose we have now referred to them), to awaken just 
that interest essential to the evolution of a system of education from 
the larger and more pretentious discussions of Mr. Spencer's philo- 
sophical works. 

The recently published essay — The Genesis of Sciencer-shall claim 
our attention in a subsequent article, for which this is only intro- 
ductory. 



Taste.— At the opening of tho new Free Church at Crathie, in 
Scotland, Dr. Guthrie said: **I highly approve of the resolution of 
our friends that led them to build such a house as this; because there 
is no greater mistake in the world than to fancy that while God is a 
God of holiness, a. God of power and of justice, he is not also a God 
of taste, just as much as he is a God of anything else that is lovely 
and good. And \.ow do I prove that? you may ask. I prove that by 
just asking you to go to the sea-shore, and find out for me a shell 
that is not pretty. I prove that by asking you to go to those mead- 
ows, and find out a flower that is not pretty. Let me tell you that 
the flowers would have produced their kind according to the law, 
although they had never been painted. It is not necessary for the 
rose and the lily that the one should blush so beautiful a red, and 
tho other bloom as white as snow. God has made a useful flower 

a useful rose and useful lily — and then painted them. It is as 

certain as that the Bible is true that he is a God of taste, as much 
as he is possessed of those other attributes. And therefore it is, I 
say, that I rejoice in the erection of such a building for God's service. 
Our old stupid notion was — we abhorred Popery so much that we 
recoiled to the other side— that God was nevtr so well worshipped 
as-in an ugly house. It is a great mistake — a mistake contrary t-^ 
the Bible — contrary to reason and common sense.'' 
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THE TRUE METHOD OF STUDYING AND TEACHING 

HISTORY. 

BY HON. AMOS DEAN, LL. D. 

"History," says Lord Bolingbroke, ** is philosophy teaching by ex- 
amplest* But I apprehend the " examples" must have some higher 
warrant for their occurrence than simple philosophy. I would rather 
define it to be God itaching hy exanl^lea, for God is, in history alike 
as in the workings of inanimate nature, carrying out his plans and 
purposd^ through laws which he ordains and enforces. 

The present mode of studying and teaching history seems to me tar 
more unsatisfactory than that adopted in reference to any other branch 
of human knowledge. It is faulty in at least two important respects : 

First, Very many historical works are far from being entirely truth- 
ful in all their statements. Independent of personal and party biases 
and predilections, tending to pervert the truth of history, many supply 
by imagination what they deem wanting in fact to interest ; while 
others gratify the love of the marvelous by relating tales and fictions 
which may amuse though they fail to instruct. 

The second and greatest difficulty lies in the character of the facts 
themselves that are brought down to us by the ordinary course of 
history. Wiiat is the great burden of its story ? Changes and revo- 
lution in governments — heroic conduct of individuals — plots and con- 
spiracies — rebellions, successful and unsuccessful — wars, with their 
bloody accompaniments of battles and sieges — the assault and the 
blockade — all acts of violence, Individual and national — these, and 
such like are mainly the subjects that fill up its record. It rarely 
condescends to detail the industrial pursuits of a people ; to give their 
religious beliefs and forms of worship ; to exhibit their government 
and jurisprudence ; or to present their manners and customs, their 
philosophy or their arts. All these are less striking in their character ; 
less marked in their attributes ; less palpable in their effects ; and 
furnish less food for the marvelous in our nature. 

The great difficulty seems to be, that the out-goings of human na- 
ture, in history, are studied more in their wonder-workings than in 
their ordinary quiet exhibitions ; more in their abnormal conditions 
than in their normal state. It is much the same as studying the river 
in its cataracts ; the ocean in its storms ; the wind in its tornadoes ; 
the functions of the human organs in a brain fever ; the muscles in 
their spasms ; or geology in its rocky upheavals. The river has its 
quiet fiow as well as its cataracts ; the ocean its calm as well as its 
storms ; the wind its soft breathings as well as its tornadoes ; the hu- 
man organs their harmony of function as well as febrile excitement ; 
the muscles their natural contractions as well as spasms ; and geology 
its slow depositions of strata as well as violent upheavals. 

I understand history to be a record of human progress^ and I would 
study and teach it : 

1. In the evidences upon which its revelations rest. 
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2. In certain great principles that lie at the foundation of all his- 
torical development. 

First. The revelations of history rest mainly upon three sources of 
evidence; the monument, the man, the toriiten record. In passing 
around the head of the Mediterranean sea we find ourselves success- 
ively 4n the primitive homes of each one of these sources. Egypt 
gives us the monument, Arabia the man, and Phcenicia the written 
record. 

Egypt is peculiarly the land of the monument. The pyramid there 
towers aloft in its solemn grandeur, the temple presents its forest of 
columns, the palace its massive aA^hitecfture, and the catacomb speaks 
after its silence of centuries. What high promptings must have stirred 
the minds of those primitive fathers of human industry and art «to lead 
them to the performance of those gigantic labors that have enabled 
the world in its infancy to speak to the world in its maturity. 

But the Nilotic valley is not alone the home of the momument. 
That elder civilization that once helc^ dominion on the banks of the 
Euphrates, the Tigris, the Choaspes and the Araxes, is now being pro- 
claimed to us through the monuments of Babylon, of Nineveh, of Susa 
and Persepolis. These lead us towards the orient. But in reversing 
our course and traveling towards the Occident, we encounter in Greece 
and Italy the old ruins of Lycosura, of Tiryus, of Norba, and of many 
other cities ; the remains of that cyclopian architecture that marks 
the pathway of the Pelasgi. 

Nor should we be here unmindful of that ancient race, who may be 
traced, by a line of ramparts and tumuli, through the passes of the Cau- 
cases into Siberia ; and along its southern mountains from the Tobol 
to the Yenisei and the steppes of the middle regions of the Lena, by 
ruins of towns and tumuli, sepulchres, vessels, diadems, weapons, 
trophies, coins of gold, silver and copper, across Behring's Straits and 
down the great valley of the Mississippi, even as far as Mexico and 
Peru ; scattering, all along, their mounds, ramparts, tumuli and pyra- 
mids, thus almost literally girdling the globe with their mural mon- 
uments. 

In passing from Egypt into Arabia, we find ourselves also, in one 
sense, in a land of monuments, but its monuments are men. Man is 
there monumental, because be is unchanged. The Bedouin of the Des- 
ert and the rocky Arabia possesses the same general features, traits of 
character, modes of life and civilization, that were in ancient times 
possessed by the immediate descendants of Ishmael. The Assyriair, 
Babylonian and Persian civilizations have traveled by him on their 
journey westward ; while the Egyptian, Hebrew, Phcenician, Grecian 
and Roman have, for ages, hovered around him ; and yet he has remain- 
ed the same. The manners, customs, forms of intercourse, social hab- 
its and modes of life that belonged to the early patriarchs are yet to 
be seen impressed upon the living page of Arabian being. Man has 
there no institutions, but he is himself an institution. He has no 
history, but he is himself a record. 

In passing into Phoenicia we find the home of the written record — 
the alphabetic character — without which man could be little more 
than the mere creature of the present. 
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Second. The great principles that lie at the foundation of all histori- 
cal development. What are they? They are all those included, re- 
spectively, io what I term the six elements of humanity. These are: 
1. Industry ; 2. Reli^on ; 3. Government ; 4. Society ; 5. Philoso- 
phy ; and 6. Art. These are so many vast organizing forces, that, 
together, embrace and exhaust all there is of human power, energjr 
and activity; no. matter whether it feels or thinks in the mind, or 
thrills in the nerve, or is developed in the muscle. 

Each one of these elements has its own proper foundation, its own 
embodiment and culminating point. 

Industry is founded upon the useful It is embodied in the various 
industrial pursuits of a people. It culminates in the science of politi- 
cal economy. Its destiny is to satisfy man's physical wants. 

Religion is founded upon the holy and divine. It is embodied in all 
the various forms of worship. It culminates in theology. Its destiny 
is to satisfy the wants of the soul. 

Offvemtnent ifi founded upon the just. It is embodied in the differ- 
ent governmental forms and systems of jurisprudence. It culminates 
in the state. It results in the enforcement of orde' • 

Soeiefv is founded upon the agreeable. It is embodied in the man- 
ners and customs of a people. It culminates in the principles of 
politeness. Its mission is to gratify the social instinct. 

Philosophy is based upon the true in itself. Its embodiment is in 
the people's thoughts and systems of philosophy. It culminates in 
the pure intellect. 

Art is founded upon tho beautiful and sublime. It is embodied in 
thought realized in some form of beauty and sublimity. It culmi- 
nates in the ideal. 

These elements are to be considered : 

1. In their separation from each other. 

2. In their developiAent. 

It is only in the separate, distinct and uncombined action of each 
one of these elements that we can expect to witness the gradual de- 
velopment of its intrinsic perfections. To accomplish this separation 
and development requires the exercise of every active principle of 
our nature. 

The first great epoch in the history of man exhibits these elements 
in a state of combination. The historical drama opens in Asia. 
There we behold the infancy of man ; and there that infancy still con- 
tinues. All the elements are there enveloped in each other, or so in- 
timately blended together as to preclude the action of each without 
i^endering necessary that of all. 

This envelopment, or intimate blending of the elements, is attested 
by all tho important phenomena that have been observed in Asia; 
excluding, however, from that term, the regions more immediately 
bordering upon the Caspian, Black and Mediterranean seas, which, in 
their physical character, are more strictly European than Asiatic. 

The specimens of art exhibited in Asia are so indefinite in outline, 
80 general in character, so deficient in just proportion, as to indicate 
a still indissoluble union between the arts and their associate ele- 
ments ; witness, for instance, the strange, uncouth and gigmatie fiff- 

32 ^ 
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urea that are to be found in the rock temples of Elephanta and Ellora 
in India. 

The dictates of the religion, the maxims of the despotic govern- 
ment, the precepts of the morality, the spirit of society trammeled by 
caste, the deductions of the philosophy of the "east, equally with the 
specimens of art, are all in strict unison with each other, and exclude 
the idea that there is between them any line of separation. 

This state of envelopment or intimate union seems, therefore, to 
be the condition under which the existence of man is given in Asia. 
This condition has stamped one peculiar feature upon this primitive 
epooh in our history, and that is, mental inaction, profound repose, 
a destitution of well directed physical effort. 

To these the local peculiarities of Asia strongly conduce. Its cen« 
tre is one immense continuous plateau of elevated land. The intense 
heat at the south tends to divest the human frame of its energy and 
the mental and moral fabric of its power. 

The events brought down to us by history have mostly transpired 
within the temperate zones. In Asia there is no temperate zone. 
The regions of fire and frost there border upon each other. At the 
foot of the Himmaleh you are scorched by a torrid sun. Ascend their 
steep acclivities, and you stand on the immense plateau of Central 
Asia, directly within the sphere and influence of the northern polar 
sanctuaries. 

Many of the institutions of Asia, partiaularly of the southern part, 
come in aid of these local peculiarities. The government is, in the 
extremest degree, despotic ; fettering body, mind and soul. Society 
has distributed mankind into castes, and thus transformed the entire 
social fabric into a bed 6f Procrustes. 

The religion and morality of Southern Asia, more particularly of 
India, both lead to the same general inaction. What is its religion! 
A deformed theology, absorbing everything into itself; allowing man 
no part to perform but that of a mere machine, and leaving it indiffer- 
ent in the great system of things whether even that part be or be not 
performed by him. 

What is its morality? That, also, inspires repose. It teaches man 
if action be necessary, to act as though he acted not; to act with a 
profound indifference to all its results; that, whether he acted or not, 
the eternal principle that creates, and modifies, and renews, and sus- 
tains all things, would be still the same. 

Under these combined influences, man, in Asia, has ever remained 
the same. We have seen him exhibiting no striking evidences of 
mental or moral advancement ; bequeathing us no important discov- 
erii.'s in science or art; handing down to us no trophies of his victo- 
ries over the elements of nature. Exclusive of what foreign agency 
has effected, when have we ever witnessed an alteration in the man- 
ners, customs, laws or institutions of Southern, Eastern or Central 
Asia ! The sun that has gladdened this day has risen upon the same, 
with few or no modifications, that were dawned upon by the sun of 
Zoroaster. 

Centuries have there come and gone and left no impress. Let for- 
eign influence and agency cease to operate and they never will leave 
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any. As soon may we expect to see the Egyptian mummy borstiog 
the cerements of its sepulchre and displaying anew the energies of a 
life long lost, as to witness the Asiatic competing with the European 
or American in the actings and doings of this world. 

Industry, Religion, GoYernment, Society, Philosophy and Art there 
form one mingled mass. No attempt at jseparation — no effort at de- 
yelopment, except in combination. We see erery where exhibited the 
same dull, dead uniformity; the game Sahara of the mental and moral 
world. 

In this primitive epoch we are led to contemplate one great exhibi- 
tion of human nature. We see it presenting one strong, peculiar 
characteristic — that of inaction — arising from the envelopment or 
intimate commingling of all its elements. 

Let us now mark their successive separation. All rational exis- 
tence is given subject to one condition, to the operation of one unifemi 
law — the law of progression. The man must walk forth from the 
boy ; the civilized from the savage. The man advances by a succes- 
sive separation and development of his powers ; humanity, by a succes- 
sive separation and development of her elements. 

In the opening of a new epoch, to be influenced by a new spirit, we 
are to view man under a different aspect. We are to proceed from 
inertia to action ; from where man was nothing to where he is every- 
thing; from despotism to democracy; from union to separation; from 
envelopment to development; from Asia to Greece. 

This new epoeh required a new theatre of action. It found one in 
the mildness of a Grecian sky ; in the balm of a Grecian atmosphere ; 
in the variegated beauties of a Grecian landscape ; in the dirersifled 
qualities of a Grecian soil. The mountain, the stream, the bay, the 
harbor, unproductive Attica and fruitful Messenia, all furnished mo- 
tives for action. Man did act, and thus became acquainted with his 
own powers and the extraordinary faculties with which God had en- 
dowed him. Here, for the first time, the important secret was dis- 
covered, that, in the inventory of the universe, man forms an item of 
value. The high estimation in which he here held himself, is infera- 
ble from the fact that he has invested his very gods with human at- 
tributes. He has transferred his own nature to his own heavens, and 
admired, and loved, and feared its display in the wisdom of his Pallas; 
in the loves of his Venus ; in the valor of his Mars ; in the thvnders 
of his Jupiter. 

The spirit actuating the movements of the Greek and Roman was 
essentially the same, so that both really form but one epoch. In the 
government of Rome we perceive more clearly developed the aristo- 
cratic feature. To that undoubtedly is owing the greater permanenoe 
of its institutions. 

In Greece and Rome human elements strongly tended to separation 
and development. Industry, Religion, Government, Society, rhiloso- 
phy and Art no longer form, as they did in Asia, one commingled 
mass. Society, Philosophy and Art here achieve their enfrandiise- 
ment. 

The first, escaped from the dominion of caste, asserts its own pre- 
rogatives. It claims and exercises the right of yielding obedience to 
its own laws, and of being governed upon its own principles. It an- 
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nezet to its decrees its own sanction, and Tisits its members with its 
own joyous approyal, or lays upon them the weight of a blasted name. 

The enfranchisement of Philosophy was still more important. Th« 
yery point of separation Is the center of a deep feeling, of an intense 
interest. That point was sealed with the blood of a Socrates. In 
him Philosophy first awoke to a knowledge and comprehension of it- 
self. It afterwards investigated earth and its productions in the re- 
searches of its Aristotle. It ascended to the source of things in the 
splendid idealism of its Plato. 

Art, liberated from its fetters, and encouraged in its efforts, here 
brings forth its choicest products. This is, in fact» the crowning ele- 
ment of Grecian civilization. Its charm has never vanished from the 
world. Its spell has never been broken. It has aided in sustaining 
oivilieation in its most fearful extremity ; and in every age and clime, 
where it has become known, it has awoke in the human mind a sense 
of the beautiful, and kindled in the human soul a love of the ideal. 
To the eye it has presented its forms of peerless beauty as they glow 
on the canvass of Apelles, or stand forth in the marble of Phidias ; 
while on the ear has fallen its full diapason, mingling the song of 
Sophocles and Euripides with the thunder tones of Demosthenes. 

The remaining elements. Industry, Government and Religion, were 
still intimately blended together. A successive separation was neces* 
sary, for the purpose of allowing each an opportunity of being devel- 
oped, or carried out into all its possible applications. 

Of these yet enveloped elements that of Government, or the State, 
was predominant. It was the central element of the Greek and Ro- 
man movement. Around this, as a nucleus, gathered all the others. 
To strengthen the patriotic love of country, Industry lent its appli- 
oatiom; Religion its inspiration ; Society its warm approvals; Philos- 
ophy its deductions; and Art its glowing canvass and chiseled monu- 
ment 

The Greek formed a part of his state. Its acts were, therefore, to 
some extent, his acts. To him that state was the world. To it be- 
longed the dawn of his infancy, the bloom of his youth, the vigor of 
his manhood, the decay of his age. Had he affections? that was 
their center. Had he powers of action? that furnished motives (br 
their exercises. To him it embodied all that was beautiful, all that 
was interesting, all that was lovely, all that was worth living for, all 
that was worth dying for. Beneath him was the Grecian soil ; around 
him were Grecian monuments ; above him the abodes of Grecian Gods. 

Individual worth, during this epoch, is estimated from the extent 
of individual sacrifice. The nation is the actor. The wave of Sala- 
mis: the Straits of Thermopyle; the plain of Marathon; the field of 
Canna ; Carthage in ashes ; a demolished empire ; a subjugated world, 
attest the energy of its action. 

The existence of the individual is heve merged in that of his nation. 
It is thai that inscribes its achievenfents in living lines on this page of 
the history of our race ; investing this epoch with a nationality, rather 
than an individuality of character ; rendering it resplendent from the 
display of national glory, imposing from the exhibition of national 
power. 
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In central, northern and western Europe we are to find that portion 
of our world*8 surface devoted to a new epoch, characterized by the 
movement of a new spirit. This region of country, in its physical 
aspects, its mountain, valley, river and ocean scenery ; and In those 
arrangements which facilitate intercourse and naturally lead to com- 
mercial exchanges, bears nearly the same relation to the eastern con- 
tinent that Greece does to Europe. 

In the preceding epoch we had seen Society, Philosophy and Art 
separated from the other elements, and, to a very considerable extent, 
developed by the Greek and Roman spirit. We had seen Industry, 
Government and Religion still bound together by the ties of a strong, 
and seemingly indissoluble union. 

(To be continued,) 
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PENMANSHIP.— ITS THEORY AND PRACTICE.— NO. I. 

BT H. W. ELLSWOBTH.* 

** Only 80 much as the mind knows can the eye see; only so much 
as the mind perceives in any object can it attempt to represent." 

The prevailing inefficiency of the instruction in Penmanship in our 
schools is proverbial. In a majority of cases it may be attributed to 
a just feeling of incompetency on the part of teachers, resulting from 
a lack of definite knowledge concerning the subject, together with the 
fact that, while both teacher and ptipil are subject to the severest 
criticism in every other branch of study, they are seldom questioned 
respecting their penmanship. 

Hitherto all knowledge of this art, applied to purposes of instruc- 
tion, appears to have been confined to a crude collection of hints 
founded upon the incidental observation of each teacher, relating to 
pen-holdinsr, form of letters, and the general style of writing which 
happened to suit his own fancy. Thus, with a continual change of 
teachers, each, of course preferring his own style, acquired in a simi- 
lar manner, the absence of any poaUivB knowledge of the subject, in 
either teacher or pupil, is very naturally accounted for. 

The general introduction of engraved copies has done much toward 
securing a uniform style of writing, and what now seems most needed 
is uniformity of teaching. 

However desirable the services of a special teacher may be, this 
important end will not be attained till every teacher is duly qualified 
to instruct pupils n a thorough and systematic manner, according to 
the commonly received rules and principles of the art. This does 
not, of necessity, imply that he must himself be a finished penman, 
however advantageous it might prpve as an incentive to pupils ; but 
that he be able to teach a correct theory of writing, and conduct a 

* Teacher of Penmanflhip in the Public Schools of New York City. Author of 
" Ellsworth's Sjstematically Arranged Copy Slips,'* " Copy Books," and the new 
" Text-Book on Penmanship, Punctuation, and Letter- Writing," published by D. 
Appleton & Co., New York. 
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claSR in a maiiDer well ralculated to reduce that theory to praotice. 
The foundation of this art is no longer considered bj intelligent edu- 
cators aa a myth, enveloped in the expressions, " Gmius," " Praotice," 
'*IiniIation." or even pen-holding, but as resting upon the common 
basis of nil art — natural laws and principles. 

These principles admit of demonstration and illnatration so clear 
and simple that they can be perfectly understood and applied by every 
person to wboni a knowledge of writing would be of any service. 

The theory of writing may thus be briefly stated: Writing u tht 
michanical /ormalion and arrangemtnt of Uttera, and other tignifieant 
ekaractirt.from Ufl toright. gooimtd at all timetbs Imtlraigki Unit 
at a uniform angle with each other- These lines may be either ruled 
or imaginary, and may be appropriately termed the Itn« of position, 
or slant, which is imaginary, and the lint of arrangtmtnt, which is 
now generally ruled. 

All letters and other characters used in writing are formed from 
two principles, the ilratght lint and the oval by three distinct princi- 



ples of movement. The straight line is made by a direct movenient 
toward the writer upon the line of slant; while the oval is made by 
two opposite movement9,^-one around the line of slant towards the 
left, forming the oval direct, or capital O, — the other around the 
Line of Slant toward the right, forming the oval rtverted or capital 
Loop. 

All letters and characfers made with the pen are formed either 
from these primary forms singly or fay combination. Tbk s^all 
LKTTEKS, (except o and s) are all obtained by cutting the oval 
through its oentre with the straight line, and uniting the segments or 
curves thus produced, to its extremities, upon the right and left, by 
either turns or angles ; each manner of combination furming the typ» 
of a class of letters. 

The small letters are by this method divided into tirree distinot 
olaases, each distinguished by the kind of curve with which the letters 



comprising it, begin. The first class begins with the concave curve or 
right segment of the ovaU they are i, u, w, e, c, r. s t, and p. 




The tecattd class begins with the convtx curve, or Itft s^ment of 
the oval They are e. «, m, t. x, o, a, and d. 

The third class bcgina with the eonvexo-concavt ctirvt, or the two 
■egmenta united. The letters composing this class are I, b, h, k,j, z, 
S' S- 9> J- ""<' '°>>S ^< ^bich is the tj^e of the clasis. 






Thk Capitals are likewise divided into three classea. The_yir»i 
class of capitals begins with the concaco-coneex curve or the segments 
of the oval united in the reverse order from tlie type of Che tbiril 
class, as in Fig. X. This class comprises A, N, M, T, F, P. B, R, 
S, L, D, I, and J. 



The second class consists of those capitals of which the oval direct 
Or capital 0. forms the type. They are 0, E, C. H. and K. 

The third class comprises all capitals that begin with the oval 
•-eTersed. or capital loop. They are M. N. W. X. Q. V, U. Y. and Z. 

The obvious advantages of such a classification as the loregoing, 
in teachiug penmanship, are two-fold: 

First, it enables the teacher to impart instruction in all the general 
features of the svbject. to whole classes, and tvsn schools, at once, \>j 
Kaeans of black-board illustration. 

Skcomd, it enablis all to btcomo tolerable terittrs. It is a Gommon, 
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and perhaps correct impression, as regards the old method of instmc 
tion, that there are some, who, appearing to have no natural taste for 
writing, can never become good writers, although they may evince 
great aptness in acquiring other branches ; while others are styled 
natural writers, who nossess superior faculties of form and imUation. 

Now, by the methods of analysis and synthesis which may be em- 
ployed in such a system, the relation and arrangement of the parts of 
letters and their combination into words, present a pleasing exercise 
to the pbilosophical or mathematical mind, enabling every pupil to 
form an ideal or geometrical conception of the perfect form of each 
letter, (which must always precede any successful attempt to repre- 
sent it) besides making him a critic and able to discover and correct 
his own errors; in short, enabling the pupil to become hie own teacher, 
which is the aim of all good instruction. Thus, those who are not 
fiafura/ writers may become mechanical ones, while the natural genius 
can soar away among the higher beauties of the art. 

In succeeding articles, we propose to examine the foregoing classi- 
fication more critically, giving hints and definite instructions upon 
the formation of the individual letters, manner of conducting writing 
exercises, and such other topics as, we trust, will interest and profit 
every teacher. 



A UNIVERSAL LANGUAGE. 

What was the primitive language of mankind has often been a 
matter of speculation. Scholars have maintained the claims of the 
Hebrew, of the Sanscrit, and even of the Dutch. But though no lan- 
guage has been found which can be considered to be the original 
tongue, most persons are agreed that there was one and but one, and 
that subsequently, either through some miraculous event, as the 
destruction of the Tower of Babel, or through the gradual dispersion 
of the human race and other natural causes, the various languages of 
the earth originated. So also there has been much talk and 
thought about the future language of the race. Some consider that as 
diversity of language was a consequence of a fall from a state of 
primeval perfection, so an* approach to perfection will be attended 
by an approach to unity of speech. Others, for more material reasons, 
draw their conclusions about a future universal language from the 
ever-increasing communication and intercourse between difierent 
countries. As nations learn more of each other, they will become 
more assimilated in ideas, and then in the form of their ideas or lan- 
guage. People who think that all the world will be of one govern- 
ment, and talk of a '* world-republic** and a '* federation of man,** 
naturally speak in the same breath of a universal language. One is 
quite as probable as the other. Both are equally chimerical. 

A recent writer in the Continental Monthly urines the probability of 
a universal language on scientific grounds, and to meet scientific 
wants. Without replying to the arguments there adduced — and in 
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fact they arc hardly worth it — we will state a few of tlie objections 
which exist and will exist to such a consummation. 

Before there can be any universal language tlie existing tongues 
must die out. But this is an improbable supposition. The pertinacity 
of language is very strange. A language is a very hard thing to kill, 
and is generally accomplished either by the entire annihilation or the 
absorption of the people that speak it. Consider how the dialects of 
England hold their ground. lu that small island, where printing has 
been known for so long, and has, as it were, fixed language, the peo- 
ple of the north can hardly understand the people of the south. There, 
also, Welsh and Irish and Gaelic are still spoken, and Cornish died 
out only fifty years ago. The intercommunication of different 
countries could never be as great as that of the inhabitants of the 
British Isles, and how much less could we expect from these reasons 
a language of the world. 

It is climate more than anything else which has made languages 
wliat they are; and not till the whole e;trth is of one uniform climate, 
temperature, and configuration can we expect to sec a universal Ian* 
guage. The people who live in one part ot the globe find themselves 
unable to pronounce letters which are very easy for others. Leave 
out these letters, will one say; then how monotonous will speech be- 
come. Were language reduced to the fewest possible necessary sounds, 
it might be very efficient, but would not be beautiful or varied or 
harmonious. » 

But even supposing that through intercourse, or scientific advan- 
tages, or adoption of peculiar philosophical theories, the same word 
should be used the world over to express the same idea and no other, 
would the language then be the same? No. It is not the lexicon 
which makes the language, but the grammar. Were the F^nglish lan- 
guage to make use of all the words in the Latin, it would still be 
EngUsh and not Latin. Let us suppose, for example, that the Eng- 
lish and the Russian, by means of their assimilative power, laid hold 
of all the words in each other's vocabulary. They would still be very 
difi'erent. The grammatical principles whicft originally controlled 
them would control them still ; and though using the same words, an 
Englishman and a Russian would find it difficult to understand each 
other. There exists no mixed language. Turkish is Turkish, though 
its vocabulary is mostly Arabic. And each grammatical system will 
hold its own till all men live and think alike. 

The only result which we can expect in the progress of the world 
is that all languages will be corrupted, but not assimilated; that some 
will be enlarged in their vocabularies and will he used to a greater 
extent; and that some will entirely disappear. But should a universal 
language be discovered — of which we have no fear, and we advise no 
one to waste his life in a search for its principles — where would be the 
advantage? Science would have a uniform way to express itself, and 
commerce might perhaps be carried on a little more conveniently or 
cheaply. But that would be all. And while science might flourishf 
poetry would die. Exactness would rule the day. Everything would 
wear the same tame, prosaic appearance. There would be uniformity 

3 
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everywhere. The literatures of the world would be forgotten, or live 
only in this new tongue, squared and cut out by rule. 

We said just now that some languages would disappt ar in the pro- 
gress of the world. As the strong nations crush out the weak, their 
languages will perish also. The Indian languages of America have 
died and will die with those who speak them. The languages of the 
Tartar tribes in Northern Asia will disappear because those nations 
will be swallowed up in and assimilated to the great Russian people. 
And so it will be everywhere. As civilization spreads, civilized 
tongues spread also. Of these there are four which now cover a 
larger space, and seem destined to be spf'ken by greater numbers than 
any others. These are the English, Russian, Spanish and Portuguese. 
The two latter divide South America. The others cover North Ame- 
rica and large portions of Asia. The Portuguese and English are 
gaining great foothold in Africa. At the same time it must be remem- 
bered that the Arabic is spoken by greater numbers than any other, 
and will prove a great adversary to other languages. But if the peo- 
ple who speak it are entirely overcome, their language will go under, 
unless they have indeed sufficient vitality to conquer the conquerors 
from within, as the Saxons did the Normans. 

The languages of Europe will probably long maintain their present 
condition. A few will go, but some that seem weak will long persist. 
It would seem now that, if Denmark is made a German country, its 
language will ultimately bo German. The Dutch w'Al long survive, 
because it has some wonderful -colonies, and because it is the language 
of trade in Japan. There seems to be no reason why the language of 
Iceland will not continue for ages in the same state it has for hundreds 
of years already, so remote and so little subject to foreign influence 
it that small island.— TAe Round Table. 



No STATUE that the rich man places ostentatiously in his window, 
is to be compared to the little expectant face pressed against the 
window pane, watching for his father, when his day's labor is done. 

We are ruined, not by what we really want, but by what wc think 
we do; therefore, never go abroad in search of your wants; if they be 
real wants, they will come home in search of you; for he that buys 
what he does not want, will soon want what he cannot buy. 

The chief secret of comfort lies in not suffering trifles to vex one, 
and in prudently cultivating an undergrowth of small pleasures, since 
very few great ones are let on long leases. 

Minds, like growing fruit, should mellow as time advances ; but 
more frequently, estranged from what is proper to them, like fruits 
prematurely plucked, they rot into a semblance of ripeness. 
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From the American Kducational Monthly. 

HISTORY OF SCHOOLS IN NEW YORK CITY. 

11. 

The population of New Yoiik city, in 1825, was about 169,000. 
Of this number, some 30,000 were children between the ages of five 
and fifteen years ; and only a little over two-thirds of thesn attended 
schools of any kind. At this period there were four distinct classes 
of schools in this city — viz.: Private schools, incorporated schools, 
charity schools, and public schools. Of this first class, which embrac- 
ed all grades, from the dame's alphabet class to those affording the 
most thorouij^h classical instruction, there were ibont four hundred 
schools. Notwithstanding: a large proportion of these elementary 
schools were kept in small rooms, without sufficient light or ventil- 
ation, and frequently by persons unqualified in learning and incom^ 
petent in ability ; the private schools had an aggregate attendance of 
about 13,000 pupils. There were but three of the incorporated schools, 
with about 1,000 pupils. Of the charity schools, under the manage- 
ment of different religious denominations, there were eighteen, with 
2,500 pupils. 

FREE SCHOOLS. 

The nx schools under the charge of the Free School Society, were 
rapidly increasing in popularity, and now numbered about 4,500 
pupils. All of these schools were free to the children of the poor, 
while none were admitted whose parents were able to pay tuition in 
the private schools. During the year 1825, the subject of changing 
the character of the system of these free schools was extensively dis- 
cussed. The principal change proposed was to secure such a mod- 
ification of the school law for this city as would enable those parents 
who patronized private schools to avail themselves of the advantages 
of the better instruction afforded in the public schools, by the pay- 
ment of tuition for their children. 

THE PUBUC SCHOOL SOCIETY. 

A memorial was presented to the Legislature by the trustees of the 
Free School Society, requesting alterations in the act of their incor- 
poration. Accordingly, in January, 1826. the name of the society 
was changed to the The Public School Society of JNev> York; and it 
was made the duty of the society ** to provide, so far as their means 
may extend, for the education of all the children in the city of New 
York, not otherwise provided for, whether such children be or be not 
the proper objects of gratuitous education, and without regard to re- 
ligious sect or denomination." 

The trustees were also authorized to require the payment of a mod- 
erate sum, not exceeding one dollar per quarter, from the pupils at- 
tending these schools ; but no child couM be denied the benefits of the 
schools because of inability to pay. The changes in the law provided 
also that any person might become a life-member of the society by th*«» 
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payment often dollars, and that the number of trustees should be in* 
creased to fifty. 

THE FIRST PUBLIO PRIMARY SCHOOL. 

During 1826, three new schooLs were organized by the Public School 
Society, and two more in 1827. making eleven in all : and no other 
grammar-schools were opened during the three succeeding years. In 
1828, the first primary school was opened in the same building with 
grammar-school No. 10, in Duane street. This school was very suc- 
cessful and the influence on the grammar-school was regarded with 
much favor, **as it drew the younger pupils from the other schools in 
the same building, and facilitated the government and instruction of 
both classes of children." This primary school was conducted on the 
plan of the Infant School, and was placed under the supervision of 
an association of ladies, who were organizing that class of schools in 
this city. 

ORIGIN AND CHARACTER OF INFANT SCHOOLS. 

Infant Scliools originated about the year 1815, in New Lanark, a 
manufacturing town in Scotland. The great irregularity with which 
married women, who had young children to take care of, attended to 
their work in the manufactories, was found to be a very great annoy- 
ance to their employers. Mr. Robert Owen, who superintended the 
manufactories at New Lanark, finally resolved to concentrate the 
labor of taking care of these young cliildren, by bringing them to- 
gether in one department, where a single woman could watch them 
while the other mothers were engaged in their usual avocations. 

Various methods were used to furnish amusement to the inmates 
of this public nursery, such as toys, pictures, music, physical exer- 
cises, &c. At length, teaching the alphabet, reading and spelling, ere 
employed as one method of diversion. Thus little by little of instruct- 
ion was added, until the mental and moral training of the children 
became a leading feature in the management of these juvenile con- 
gregations, and they finally took the name of Infant Schools. At first 
these schools were managed without much system, but as other schools 
were opened, they were gradually improved, and under the admirable 
supervision of Mr. Samuel Wilderspin, the plan of training children 
was brought to a successful system of Infant Schools, which was well 
adapted to the wants of the laboring classes in the towns of Great 
Britain. 

The great popularity of this class of schools in England, induced 
benevolent ladies in various parts of the United Status to organize 
societies for the purpose of establishing similar schools in this country. 
The first Infant School in the city of New York was opened July 16, 
1827, in the basement of a church in Canal street. These infant 
schools increased rapidly and within six years from that time there 
were about thirty, of which some eighteen were supported by the 
Public School Society, and by the Infant School Association, while a 
dozen were private schouls. 

Children were admitted to the infant schools between the ages of 
eighteen months aud four years, and were allowed to remain until 
they were five ye^rs of age. Parents were permitted to take their 
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children to school as early as six o'clock in the morning in summer, 
and at eight o'clock in winter. The children were allowed to remain 
until seven o'clock in the aflernoon in summer, and five o'clock in 
winter. The female attendant who received the children in the mon- 
ing, was relieved for an hour about eight o'clock, by the arrival of 
the teacher. The regular school exercises commenced at nine o'clock 
in the morning and continued until noon, with the exception of re- 
cesses for rest and refreshment. From two to three hours of recre- 
ation were allowed in the middle of the day. after which the school 
was assembled and the instruction continued for two or three hours 
longer. A room was provided in which the youngest children could 
lie down when they became tired or sleepy. 

On the introduction of infant schools into this country, much of the 
original design of these schools was lost sight of, and they came to 
have the filling of the minds of children with words and the ideas of 
others for their chief object. These schools became so popular, that 
they were organized in the principal cities and towns throughout the 
country ; yet five years had not passed before the enthusiasm for them 
subsided. The instruction became chieily of such a character as to 
exercise the memory alone, at the sacrifice of the other mental pow* 
ers, so that while the schools were making prodigies in committing 
to memory by rote, they were dwaifing those faculties which make 
the man of talent, and leaving undeveloped those qualities which fit 
persons for the practical duties of life. 

After a time the real wants of elementary instruction began to be 
better appreciated, and the Infant Schools were made to fill an im- 
portant mission in the progress of primary education in this country. 
Important changes were introduced from time to time, until that 
pldu of primary schools was developed which now forms so important 
and admirable a feature in the present system of education in our 
city schools. 

Notwithstanding some of the evil practices of these Infant Schools 
are still perpetuated in many primary schools, yet the schools for 
elementary instruction are steadily progressing toward better and 
more natural methods of training the minds of children, so as to de- 
velop more fully all their powers. 

THE FIRST SCHOOL TAX. 

The first tax in the city of New York for the support of schools 
was raised in 1829, by assessing one-eis^htieth of one per cent, on the 
valuation of the taxable property of the city. Although the Legisla- 
ture ha I previously authorized such a tax in honor of the tax-payers, 
it may be added that this tax was raised in accordance with the re- 
quest of a memorial to thu common cousicil, signed principally by the 
wealthiest citizens. In 1831 this tax was increased to three- eightiet/i9 
of one per cent. 

THE PCIILIC SCHOOLS MADK FUEE. 

The plan which was adopted by the Public School Society of charg- 
ing tuition for those pupils whose parents were? able to pay, at rates 
varying from twenty-five cents to one dollar per quarter, and of plac- 
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ing on a free list those whose parents were not able to pay tuition, 
was found to operate prejudiciany to the success of the schools. The 
free list was gradually increased, and the amount of tuition fees re- 
duced from year to year, until 1832, when all charges for tuition were 
abandoned* and the schools of the Public School Society were made 
free to all. 

During 1832 important changes were made in the management of 
the primary schools. Simple apparatus was introduced to aid in il- 
lustrations of the lessons ; and the monitorial sjstem was more 
generally employed. Owing to the great increase in the number of 
primary schools during 1832, '33 and *34, it was found necessary in 
1834 to open a school for training those who were employed as moni- 
tors in these schools. Pupils were selected from the highest classes 
of the grammar-schools, and while in the training school, were known 
as cadets. These were subsequently appointed monitors, and receiv- 
ed the small salary of fifty dollars a year. After due experience and 
success as monitors they were promoted, and then called '* passed 
monitors.** From this class, the assistant teachers were selected. 

Additional grammar and primary schools were established from 
year to year. In 1838 there were sixteen grammar a,nd thirty-two pri- 
mary schools, besides two colored grammar, and some three or four 
colored primary schools. 

THE FIRST COLORED SCHOOL. 

In 1787 the first colored school was founded in New York, by the 
Manumission Society. During the first twenty years its average at- 
tendance varied from forty to sixty pupils. In 1809 the monitorial 
system of instruction was introduced into this school, and the num- 
ber of pupils increased. In 1834 the Manumission Society transferred 
colored school No. 1, in Mulberry street, and the several primary 
schools which they had organized, to the Public School Society. 

PUBLIC SCHOOLS IN 1840. 

The Public School Society had under its care, in ISAO, fourteen gram- 
mar-schools, each with separate departments for boys and girls, and 
two schools, with boys and girls in the same department ; making stx- 
teen grammar schools, or thirty departments. There were also two 
colored grammar-schools, each with two departments ; and six colored 
primary schools. In addition to these, there were twelve primary de- 
partments in the same buildings with the grammar schools, Siud forty- 
six separate primary schools ; making a total of ninety-eight school 
departments, with an aggregate attendance of about 20,000 children. 
The total expenditures by the society, for educational purposes, du- 
ring the year 1840, exclusive of $45,840 paid for buildings and lots, 
was $126,440. 

The population of the city, at this period, was 312,700. It is es- 
timated that about 15.000 children attended the private and incorpo- 
rated schools, while some 25,000, between four and fifteen years of 
age, were not members of either a public or a private school. 
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THE IMPORTANCE OP MORAL EDUCATION. 

BY C. J. KNAPP, 

Man has a three-fold nature : physical, intellectual, and moral. 
Education has for its object the harmonious development of the three* 
the development and perfection of the whole nature of man. *'My • 
beau-ideal of human nature," says Dr. Howe, would be a being whose 
intellectual faculties were active and enlightened, whose moral senti- 
ments were dignified and firm ; whose physical formation was healthy 
and beautiful: whoever falls short of it in one particular — be it but 
the least, beauty and vigor of body — falls short of the standard of 
perfection." This view about education is no new one; all promi- 
nent educators agree in it, common sense dictates it ; far however, 
we are from its realization. From the stage of the brute — of intel- 
lectual darkness — man has gradually passed into the bright day of 
enlightenment, not, however, rising physically and morally as he did 
intellectually. It would be wrong and unjust to attribute the physical 
and moral deficiency to the intellectual progress, though it is often 
maintained that civilization is associated with corruption and effem- 
inacy. Our enlightened age even is continually drifting towards the 
cliff of corruption, because it throws all its power upon the education 
of the intellect, while that of the character is almost entirley neg- 
lected. This fact is the cause of all individual, social, and national 
evils of the civilized world, and men who are not blinded, and whose 
hearts are yet able to beat for the welfare of their fellow-men, con- 
stantly call the attention of the age to the danger arising from the 
neglect of moral education. The remedies recommended are, of 
course, tiuged with either the indiTiduality or the profession of the 
man who recommends them. The statesman wants to improve the 
morals of the people by elevating them intellectually, and by increas- 
ing their wealth ; the legislator finds the remedy in perfecting the 
code of laws ; the minister of the gospel in diffusing religious knowl- 
edge and sentiments among the people ; and the educator in the moral 
training of the young. All aim at the same object, all want the 
human race morally so far elevated, that in the character of the in- 
dividual we may find the guarantee for the safety, the welfare, and 
Jbappiness of all. How much each of the mentioned measures does, 
or would contribute towards accomplishing the object, the reader 
jnay decide for himself; emphatically, however, we are more for train- 
ing than anything else, for man is, whether we are willing to ac- 
inowledge it or not, to a great extent, if not exclusively, the creature 
of habits. He can just as well be trained to think and act nobly as 
^he opposite, if we only choose the proper time, employ effective 
'^eans and bestow the necessary amount of attention and effort. 
-**^*"om the cradle to manhood, we ought unceasingly to suppress any 
'^a.nifestation of bad qualities, and foster and stimulate the sense for 
'^h^ good, beautiful, and sublime, for order, generosity, veracity, tem- 
P^^ance, gentleness, industry and veneration for others «aA >Xi«vx 
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property. School and home education should be conducted in con- 
cert, and neither teacher nor parent should find it too troublesome to 
embrace every occasion by which they can promote the great object 
in view. 

That teacher does not faithfully fill his offic«^ who only regards 
himself instructor and not also ciiucator of his pupils, wh > does not 
seek to know everything about their characters, and untiringly en- 
deavor to mold them for the better. The school where disorder, 
ruffianism, lying» quarreling, slandering, dislike for study, and inat- 
' teution are at home, where the morals of the young are not improv- 
ing from day to day, is of but little* benefit to the community, the 
nation, and mankind at large. 

Parents who, irom ignorance, negligence, or indulgence, do not 
immediately repress any manifestation of bad habits in tlieir olTspring, 
and strengthen and cherish their noble and good impulses, bring up 
dangerous members to society and mankind in general. Parents who 
have no control over their children, and who are not implicitly obeyed, 
bring up bad citizens, we almost might say criminals — for children 
who has not so much veneration for their parents as to obey them, 
will, in riper years have no regard for their fellow -men, the authori- 
tives and the laws of the countr3\ 

And is not in a free government like ours the obedience to laws of 
the greatest importance ? Certainly nothing is more essential, for 
nothing offers a higher guarantee for the existence and prosperity of 
a republic than the loyalty of her people, and their respect for the 
institutions. Let us always remember that republics are founded on 
the virtue of the people — then we can never forget the vital impor- 
tance of the moral education of our children. 

This done, we shall see a generation grow up which embodies noble 
sentiments and good qualities — a generation which is great, power- 
ful and happy in itself, and which will become the bearer of happi- 
ness and true civilization to all the nations of the globe. — School and 
Fomily Visitor. 



The grand requisite for governing a school, is the power of discern- 
ing just when and how far there exists a call for the exercise of 
authority and discipline, and the rare tact of applying it in the best 
manner, so far as is needed, and no farther. 

It is not study, but cramped positions, ill- ventilated school-rooms, 
injudicious regulation of study time, insufficient exercise, and intol- 
erable restraint that kill our children. — Rev. G. II. Emerson. 

Why, Sir, the teacher should be the strongest and most angelic 
man that breathes. No man living is intrusted with such precious 
material. No man livin;^- can do so much to set human life to a noble 
tune. — Dr. Holland. 
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NEW YORK STATE TEACHERS' ASSOCIATION. 

Nineteenth Annual Meeting. 

The Nineteenth Annual meeting of the Association, will be held in the Amerioaa 
Hall, in the city of Buffalo, oommenoing Tuesday, August 2, 1864. The follow- 
ing is the 

ORDER OF EXERCISES. 

TuBSDAT, Ado. 2, 1864. 

Morning Settion, 10 o'clode. Organization ; Address by the President ; Appoint- 
ment of Committees ; Miscellaneous Business. 

Jfltmoon Sestiont 2 o^elock. Report of standing Committee on Condition of Bda- 
catii)n — Messrs. Cruikshank, Arey and Adams ; Discussion of the Report of Com- 
mittee to Confer with the University Convocation — Messrs. Webster, Barringer and 
Adams ; Miscellaneous Business. 

Efftning Seisiont 7} 6*dock. Unfinished Business ; Reports of Special Committeet; 
Address by Prof. Edward North, of Hamilton College. 

Wbdnbsdat, Aug. 8, 1864. 
Morning Session^ 9 o'clock. Report on the Condition and Wants of Physical Eda- 
^^ation in our schools — Messrs. Barringer, Lambert and Cavert. Discussion of the 
following question : What are the proper tpheret rfthe Inductive and Deductive meikmU 
^ hutructUml 

Jftemoon Sesnon, 2 el'clock. Report of Standing Committee on Improved Meth- 
^^ds in Education — Messrs. Sheldon, Bulkley and Eeyes ; Discussion of the Report; 
^Aeport of Committee on Military Drills connected with the Public Schools of the 
^tate — Messrs. Gildersleeve, Lambert and Martin; Discussion of the Report. 

Evening Session ^ 7 1 o'clock. Report of Committee appointed to prepare a Circular 
^^ Teachers' Institutes. — Messrs. Cruikshank, A. B. Douglod and Webster ; Address 
^^ Rev. Charles G. Aiibs, of Albany. 

Thdrsdat, Aug. 4, 1864. 
Morning Session, 9 6'dotk. Reports of special Committees ; Report of Committee 
^1) President's Address ; Discussion of the Report ; Unfinished Business. 

^AjUmoon Session, 2 o^clode. Reports of Officers ; Report of Nominating Committee 
*^ Election of Officers : Miscellaneous Business. 

Evening Session, 7} o'clodc. Unfinished Business ; Sociable. 
The Executive Committee, in the arrangement of the preceding order of exeroU«^^ 
have oonsalted the wishes of leading members of the AssooisUoii \Ti C!^T\Aik!i&ik% N^*^ 

34 
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number of set addresses ; thus affording more time than has been ordinarily given to 
reports and discussions. 

It is anticipated that nearly all the reports provided for will be of sufficient interest 
to elicit the expression of the matured opinions of the members ; and that the snb- 
jeots they embrace shall have been so thoroughly canvassed, that all who desire to 
participate in the discussions may be prepared on the issues they involve. 

The Local Committee, of which Dr. U. D. Gaeviv, Superintendent of the Buffalo 
Schools, is Chairman, are making arrangements to give the Association a hearty re- 
ception. Head Quarters at the American Hotel. 

The Rome, Watertown and Ogdensburgh railroad, will return free, all members 
of the Association who have paid one fare on that road on their way to Bu&lo. 

An excursion return from Buffalo has been provided by way of Lake Ontario, 
River St. Lawrence, Montreal and Lake Champlain, at reduced fare. The Troy and 
New York Steamboat Co. will return members paying full fare coming over their 
line, free. Also the Northern (Ogdensburgh) railroad will carry at one fare to the 
National Association. 

All teachers and friends of education are cordially invited to our annual re-union. 

Thb Ashual Mbxtisto of the National Teachers' Association, will be held in 
Ogdensburgh, N. T., Commencing Wednesday, August 10, at ten o'clock A. M., and 
continuing three days. Most of the hotels will accommodate members at $1.50 per 
day. 

The exercises will consist of lectures and papers by prominent educators, and the 
disonsflion of various educational topics. 

Thb American Institute of Ikstevction, meets in Poriland, Maine, the following 
week, August 16, 17 and 18. It is hoped that arrangements can be made for a 
grand educational excursion at reduced fare. 

James B. Thomson, Prtgident, 
James Cbuikbhanx, Corrttponding Seerttary. 
Albtny, July 4, 1864. 

National Teachers' Association — Annual Meeting in Godbnsbubgh. — The An- 
nual Meeting of this body, to l>e held Aug. 10, 11 and 12, has again become a matter of 
special interest, and of state pride to us. It will be remembered that the last meet* 
ing but one was held in Buffalo, the hospitalities of that place having been extended, 
when the placeof its regular appointment had failed, almost at the eleventh hour. 
The meeting was most creditable to all concerned. It was pot deemed by us that 
we were entitled to receive the Association so soon again, and so no overtures were, 
at first, made. The following from President Wells' Circular, will however explain 
liow it was done. He says : ** It is due to the members of the Association that some 
explanation should be made of the delay in maturing these arrangements. The Di- 
rectors at firft recommi-nded Detroit as the place of meeting this year, provided the 
meeting was desired at that point ; but no invitation was received from Detroit. A 
large majority of the Directors afterwards expressed a desire that the meeting should 
be held at some eastern point, but insuperable objections arose to an arrangement 
for holding the meeting in New England. A cordial invitation was received from 
Harrisburg to hold the meeting in that city, but all efforts to secure satisfactory 
arrangements with the railroads for a meeting at that point were unavailing. The 
Board of Education and other citizens of Ogdensburgh have now kindly tendered the 
Association the use of a Hall or Church free of charge, and secured accomroodatfoiw 
for th^ memben in attandanoe at very low rates. The Grand Trunk and Vermont 
C»Jf$ni MotidB have mtide » very favorable arrangement for wettera tetoben deeir- 
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itig to Attend the meetiDg and visit New England; and it is expected they will make 
an arrangement eqnallj favorable for New England teachers. It it hoi>ed that ar- 
rangements may be .made with many of the railroads in the middle and eastern 
States to furnish similar facilties, bat no definite announcement can yet be made in 
regard to them." 

The undersigned has made arrangement with the Rome, Watertowv avd Oodbvs- 
B17BOB R. R., whereby that road will return free all persons attending (he Con- 
vention, who shall have paid one fare on their way to Ogdensburgh. 

A programme of exercises has not be^n issued as we go to press : but we think 
we hazard nothing in saying, that questions of the deepest national interest will be 
discussed; and that in the lectures and other proceedings the association wHlatle^it 
maintain its honorable prestige. 

Fellow teachers ; If you can, go to BuflUo and Ogdensburgh ; if you can not afford 
to go to Buffalo, make an effort to avail yourselves of the reduced fare, to attend the 
National, enjoy this grand opportunity of meeting in national council, and let a 
week on the St. Lawrence— grandest of American Rivers — add a new leaae to your 
lives. Jambs Cbdikshahx, 

Counselor for New York. 

Rbobkts op thb UinvBBaiTT. — Dr. Woolworth has prepared a Manual, now in 
press and soon to be issued, containing in a collation of the sundry laws of the State 
relating to the organization, powers and duties of that body — the provisions relating 
to colleges and academies, with the rules and regulations of tlie Board, the duties 
imposed and privileges granted to the schools under their charge ; and full instmo- 
tions to the officers and teachers of Academic Institutions. We are happy in being 
able to say, that important reforms are in progress, which it is hoped will give 
greater efficiency to these schools, and make tLem more than ever a credit to the 
state. 

Dr. Mason's Lectubb oir PssTALosiiANtsM. — The Wiicontin Journal <f Educ^Uiim 
has, in several numbers, republished this lecture entire from our pages, and the 
JUauaehusetts Teacher gives the first instalment in the number for Ju)y. 

Statb Associations — Annual Mbbtinos. — 

KofuoB, at (?) Leavenworth, July 19. [A practical programme.] 

Ohio, at Toledo, July 6, 7 and 8. Reports on County Supervision ; Composition 
in a course of study for Common Schools ; Extent and Mode of teaching Qeography; 
. Normal Schools ; Minimum School Ages ; The means necessary to prevent Truancy 
and secure Universal Education ; Importance of Special Preparation of Primary Teach- 
ers, and the best Method of securing such Preparation. Several eminent gentlemen 
deliver lectures. 

bwm, at Dubuque, Aug. 23, 24, 25 and 26. 

MiCHiaAN Univbrsitt. — The Illinois Teacher says: From the general catalogue of 
the University Just issued, we gather these items : The first class graduated in 1845, 
numbering eleven. Since that time there have been nine hundred ninety-nine grad- 
uates, distributed among the various departments as iollow^ : Science, Literature, 
and Arts, 472 ; Medicine and Surgery, 374 ; Law, 153. Of this number there are 
now living, 935. This institution has a large and efficient corps of Professors, an 
endowment sufficiently large to defray current expenses, and a splendid geological 
Cabinet and Museum of Natural History and Pine Arts. Its library numbers abont 
12,000 volumes. 

Danibl Adams, M. D. — This venerable educator, whose " Scholars Assistant/' 
and afterwards, ** New Arithmetic,'* were among the pioneers in our improved 

system of text-books, died recently at the age of upwardi of 80 j^tuok. 
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Qen. Gbobob P. MoRBi8,ooe of the editors of the Bowu Journal^ — the Author of 
' ' Woodman spare that Tree," etc., died in New York, Jnly 6, aged 62 years. 

A. M. Gat, formerly resident editor of the Mastadiviettt Teacher, has heen 
elected Professor of Modem Langnages in Amherst College, and is now in Europe 
preparing to enter opon his duties. 

Mr. William E. Sbbldov, for several years principal of the High School at West 
Newton, Mass. — and now resident editor of the Masiochuietts Teacher — has been 
* appointed Master of the Hancock School, Boston. The choice could not have fallen 
upon a better man. Full of all noble impulses, cultivated, energetic, and with the 
very soul of a teacher, he will make himself felt even in the ^* Hub." He has for 
several years borne a most active and efficient part in public movementa for educa- 
tion. 

Mr. S. A. Bbioos, editor of the lUinne Teacher, has resigned bis position as Prin- 
cipal of the Moseley school, Chica|^o. 

Hon. JoHH D. Pbilbbiox was recently re-elected Superintendent of the Boston 
schools. 

Thb AiCBBioAH CoRFLicT, eto., By Horace Greeley — 0. D. Case & Co., Hartford, 
We have received the second installment of specimen pages, which Justify the ex- 
pectation expressed in our former notice. We learn that the first volume is pub- 
Usbed, but it has not appeared on our table. How is this, Messrs. Publishers ? 

SouBOBS OF TBB NiLB. — Messrs. Harper & Brothers have got out in a fine 8vo 
volume, Captain 8peke*s " Journal of the Discovery of the Sources of the Nile.'' 
The jimerican Liierary Gazette says of it : ** It will be found to be one of the most 
graphic and literally descriptive volumes of its class. It is furnished with maps^ 
portraits, and a great many illustrations, chiefiy from drawings by Captain Grant/' 
We have not read the volume ; it has failed to reach us. 

EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 

Oaio.^ln the hurry of preparation for the Annual Meetings, we can give a better 
notice of the Ohio schools, by quoting from the WUcfmein Journal of Education, than 
by any attempt of our own at epitomizing : 

" The Tenth Annual Report of the State Commissioner of Common Schools is be- 
fore us. It was drawn up by Hon. £. £. White the present incumbent, wTio waa ' 
appointed to fill the vacancy occasioned by the resignation of Mr. Cathcart. Al- 
though Mr. White had but a brief period for pn^paration, the Report is replete with 
interesting and suggestive matter, and illustrates the wisdom of appointing ^eduoa- 
iional men' to educational ofilces. The existing school law of Ohio has been in op- 
eration ten years, and progress has been very marked. *It appears', says Mr. White, 
'that while the number of youth of school age has iucreaaed only 14 per cent since 
the re-organixation of our schools in 1853, the number of scholars em-olled, the 
aBoount paid to teachers, the value of our school houses, and the number of our 
•chools, have all increased upward of two-fold.' The wants still felt in Ohio are 
the same as here, as will be seen be the following recommendations-— the only diffe- 
rence being that Ohio has a township organisation, which opens the way far Vkorm 
readily ibr 'central township schools,^ while we have a county snperintendency, which 
•he has not, though she has county examiners. Mr. White recommends (he follow- 
ing means ibr improving the country schools : 

1. The introduction of the system of graded sohoolF, and the oigBiiisation of cett- 
tnl iowmbip fcbools, wherever pncticable. 
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2. The adoption of a system of efficient connty supervision. 

3. A general organization of county teachers* institutes, and the adoption of a 
system of normal iustitutes. 

4. A more general circulation of books and periodicals, dealing practically with 
school instruction and management, among teachers and school officers. 

5. The adoption of a general course of study and instruction for the guidance of 
teachers.** 

Iowa.— The following are some of the late school statistics of this state : Ratio of 
increase of population in Iowa, from 1850 to 1860, 251 per cent. Ratio of increase 
in the number of persons between the ages of 5 and 21 years, during the same pe- 
riod, 307 per cent. Ratio of increase in the number of schools, 602 per cent. Ratio 
of increase in the number of teachers, 817 per cent. Ratio of increase in the nnm* 
her of school houses, 563 per cent. Ratio of increase in the value of school houeee, 
1,789 per cent. Number of schools in Iowa, Oct. 4, 1863, at the close of the sehool 
year, 6,237. Number of teachers, 8,500.— Jifaw. Teacher. 

Illinois. — A Teachers' Institute is to be held at the Normal University, Commene^ 
ing Monday, Aug. 1, under the direction of the Principal, Mr. Richard Edwards-^ 
instruction to be given chiefly by the instructors of the University. ^ 

Edugatxpn in Francs. — The report of the condition of the French Empire, for 
1863, which was recently laid before the legislative body, gives us important in- 
formation in regard to the progress of education among the masses of the people . 
There are at present 82,135 primary schools, or 16,136 more than in 1848. There 
are 4.731,946 scholars in all, nearly a million more than in 1848. or a quarter of 
the whole. The 36,499 communes provided with means of instruction comprise 
41,426 public and free schools, special for boys, or mixed as to the sexes, of which 
37,892, numbering 2,145,420 pupils, are directed by lay teachers ; 3531, number- 
ing 982,008 pupils, are taught by Romish ecclesiastics. It is estimat(?d In their 
report that more than 600,000 children are without the means of education. Other 
authorities estimate the number at a much higher figure. 

Large numbers of the ecclesiastical teachers appear to be sadly deficient in moral 
fitness for their positions. No less than 124 of the teachers of the public schools 
have been brought to trial for immoralities and indecencies, and the number of 
condemnations among the ecclesiastics has been five to one of lay teachers. The 
govemfoent authorities are seeking to impress the country with the truth that money 
expended in schools is so much saved on prisons, in illustration of which this re- 
port shows that while the scholars have increased more than a million since 1848, 
crime has diminished nearly fifty per cent. In one department where the schools 
are usually full, the prisons have frequently been empty. 

The Opinion NationaU^ the Siede, and the Temps, are just now incessant in their 
eflbrts to stir up the public to demand improvements in the system of public instruc- 
tion, and its extension to every child in the Empire. Their programme is radical 
and thorough. They demand that education shall be universal, gratuitous, and 
obligatory, and none of the teachers shall be ecclesiastics. These points are urged 
with eminent ability and tact in these powerful Paris journals. The Monde^ one of 
the best of the ultra-montane Romanist journals, has recently undertaken to con- 
trovert the theory of liberal education, but the argument and growing popular feel- 
ing are evidently on the other side, and the belief Is confidently expressed that 
the light of universal education will soon illume the whole mass of the French 

people. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 

NoTB. — Looking over some old maDuscripts, that had been mislaid, the other 
daj, we oame apon the following, which we recognize as containing the Initials of 
onr friend and associate, Prof. J. H. Hoose. It maj be worth producing. 

Given, «> -f y = 11, and y« -f- x = 7, to find x and y. 

jb^bII — y; y'r=s7 — x; as the first members are squares, the second must be. 
Therefore, assume for y in the first equation such a value as will make the second 
member a square. If this assumed value be substituted in the equation, the value 
of the other unknown quantity then found, and these two values satisfy the second 
equation, the equations are both satisfied, and the values correct. If y » 2, xa* 3> 
in these equations. One equation is used to find the values of x and y, and the 
other Bsrves as a test to show whether both equations will be satisfied with those 
values. 

It is not claimed that this method will solve all possible cases without labor, bat 
■till it will solve a number of them. The principle of solution, as will be observed, 
is that of squares and cubes — Diophantine Analysis. A couple of examples of the 
same kind are appended. Qiven, x* -f~ y = ^76, and y> -|- x = 62, to find x and y. 

Find X and y m | yl;|^ J= jg J. H. H. 

LITERARY NOTES. 

Gen Wivpield Scott's Adtobioobapht, is in press, and will be issued early the 
ensuing autumn by Messrs. Sheldon and Co. Its appearance will be looked for with 
interest. It is said to contain sketches of many eminent men with whom he has 
had intimate personal or public relations, and who have been conspicuous leaders in 
Amerioan affiiirs. It will doutless be rich in opinions of t}ie old hero in relation to 
the public events and policies in which he has borne so important a part. 

HoBACE Gebblet'b Ameeioav Conflict, vol. 1. has Just been issued from the 
press of 0. D. Case & Co., Hartford. It is received with general favor, and is spe- 
cially rich in a statement of the great political and sooial questions that have marked 
the history of our nation. The next volume will deal more with recent events, em- 
bracing the history of the present struggle of the government for the maintainance 
of the national life, and the perpetuity of Amerioan liberty. 

The Blennbehassbt Papbbb, by William H. Safford, have been published by 
Menrs. Moore, Wilstaoh and Baldwin, Cincinnati. Every school-boy will |pmem- 
ber the thrilling words of William Wirt, in the old declamation ** Who is Blenner- 
haeset," which, had there been no other memorial of him preserved, would have 
rendered him inunortal. 

Spenceb. — Messrs. D. Appleton & Co, have issued the first volume of the Philo* 
sophioal works of Mr. Herbert Spencer. It is entitled ** First Principles." 

Dbapbb'b '' Intbllbctual Development in Eueopb'', published last year by the 
Messrs. Harpers, has been issued in England in 2 volumes 8° by Messrs. Bell and 
Daldy. 

Beownson'b Quabtbblt Rbvibw advocates the election of Mr. Fremont. Its editor 
was one of the speakers at a recent demonstration in New York in favor of the 
Cleveland nominees. 

Man and his relations," is the title of a new work by Prof S. B. Brittan, M. D., 
•oon to be issued by W. A. Townsend, New Tork, It professes to deal with the 
more recondite of those questions illustrating the influence of the mind upon the 
bodj^-Axdauki Magaetism, Psychology, Clairroyanoe, eto.. etc. — 
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BOOK TABLE. 

Gems for the Todno : Being a choice Selection of Proverbt^ Wise Sayingt cf Eminent 
Authortj and valuable Mcucimt, Deeigned for memoritor exereieee in SehooU mnd 
Families and for Lasont in Jinalyeia^ etc. By Charles Northbnd, A. M., Author 
of **Tke Teacher and Parent^'^ etc. New York: Bamee and Burr. Chicago f Qeo. 
^ C. W. Sherwood, 1864. Pamph. 47 pagu. 
This is a useful and judicious little compend. Part I. contains 150 proverbs and 

texts from the Sacred Scriptures. Part II. choice extracts in prose and poetry from 

various authors, of which there are 194, and Part III. Miscellaneous Proverbs, 

Wise sayings and Maxims, 107 in all. 

The selections will be found convenient for exercises in grammatical analysis. 

MoDELXS Clabsiques de Conversation Favilibrb, tirh dee MeUeure jluteure Dr«- 
matiques Franqaie de no$ JourSy etc. Ouvragt eminimment utile aux Etudiante d 
la Langue, offrant ausri une Lecture recreative et amueante a ceux qui eavent d^'a 
bien le Francois, Par E. Ladrett. Boston: S. R. Urbino, Crosby ^ NichoU. 
New York: Blakeman ^ Mason, Fr. W. Ckristem. Pkiladelphia: J. B. JUppineot 
Sr Company, 1864. 

We have received numbers 1 and 2 of the above entitled series, and commend 
them heartily as text books for reading and models of pure style in the study of tb« 
French tongue. The dramatic form gives them all the ease so desirable to those 
who would speak the language, which is in great measure lost in selections of a 
more formal and didactic class. We regard these publications as initiating a most 
valuable auxiliary to the study of the French dialect. The critical notes and ex- 
planations of idiomatic usages will very much aid the student. They are in 16mo. 
pamphlet form, each number containing about 64 pages. 

The Atlantic Monthly, for July, is the eighty-first of the series, and begins the four- 
teenth volume. Among the contributors to the present number are the well-known 
names of Hawthorne, (whose recent death every lover of genial literature deplores,) 
Bryant, Holmes, D. G. Mitchell, Mrs. Stowe, Agassiz, Longfellow, Emerson, Miss 
Prescott, Gail Hamilton, and others. These and the others in the eminent array 
whose best thoughts enrich its pages, are sufficient assurance that this most genial 
and classic of our American periodicals shall not fail in sustaining the high reputation 
it has acquired. 

The Maryland School Journal. We have been favored with the first number of 
a quarto sheet of 16 pages, bearing the above title. It is a Monthly, published at 
Hagerstown, by J. P. Harmon & Co. We wish it success. 

The Principles of Perobntaqe, Explained and illustrated. By J. H. Partridge, A. 

M., Principal of Ward School No. 48, New York City. New York : PuUUhed by 

John M. Pringley, bds. 6d pages, price 50 cents. 

This is an exhaustive treatise on this most practical subject, by a practical teaober. 
It embraces all the business applications. Appended in an exemplification of Cube 
Root, with a number of illustrative problems. The price is, (or rather was Feb. 
1864.) 50 cts. too much for a book of this kind and style of getting up. 

The Scholar's Register and School Report. Being a Diary of Attendance, Recita^ 
tions, Deportment, etc. For the use of Public and Private Schools. By C.Bbiobax. 
Boston : Crosby and Nichols^ 1864. 
This is a conveniently and neatly arranged diary, containing blank spaces for the 

various studies, attendance, industry, deportment, rank, etc. It will meet with 

favor. 



\ 
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A Manual of Fbbb Gymnastics and Dctmb-bbll Ezbbcisbs. For the School room and 
the Parlor, By James H. Smabt, of the Toledo SchooU Cincinnati : Sargent^ WiUon 
and Henkle. 

This little book of only 64 pages, whose cheapness brings within the reach of all, 
seems to contain all that is essential for general use. The directions are clear and 
simple, and the illustrative cuts represent all the positions and movements. It con- 
tains Exercises for the Chest ; Arm-swinging, Bending, Stepping, Wrist and Finger 
Exercises ; positions and movements adapted to a number of patriotic and popalar 
airs ; Dumb-bell Exercises ; Sitting Position ; Marching ; and a namber of grace- 
ful and beautiful class combinations in Calisthenics, which, we doubt not will be 
found as interesting as they are useful. 

Pbnxbo'b Gdidb to Composition : ji eetia of Practical Laeone, d^eigntd to timplify 
the Art of Writing Compotitione : For Beginnere, By T. S, Pinnbo, M. A., M. 
D., Author of * Primary Orafhmarf* ^AncUytieal Grammar^* etc. Cincinnati/ Sar- 
gent, Wdeon and Henkle. 

The plan of this work seems well calculated to interest and awaken the pupil to 
close discrimination, independent thought, and self-reliance. The exercises are on 
the productive method, progressive, and induce in happy combination all the gen- 
eral principles of punctuation, uses of capitals, felicity of expression, correction of 
common errors. The models are suggestive rather than dogmatic, whilst the state- 
ment of principles and rules is clear and simple, and is made to depend upon the 
exeroisee which the pupil himself has had a part in creating. A list of neariy 300 
careluUy selected themes will add value to the book. 

Thb North American Rbvibw. — This staunch old quarterly was never in better 
fighting gear than now ; never stood up more manfully for high and broad princi- 
ples, in the interest of constitutional liberty, and the disinthrallment of the race. 
It meets the issues of the day, squarely, manfully ; yet even in the midst of the mighty 
questions of the hour it has lost none of the depth and thoroughness with which it 
was wont to discuss the most abstruse philosophical topics — as witness, in the July 
namber, the articles entitled severally : A Physical Theory of the Universe (A review 
of Mr. Herbert Spencer's Essays ; and The Philosophy of Space and time. The 
namber for April has among other papers an admirable article on Carl Ritter and 
his Geographical Works, and a sharp Critique on Major-General McClellan's Report. 

Thb Potomac and thb Ripidan. Army Notee, from the Failure at Winchetter to the 
lU'enforeement cf Roeecrane, 1861-3, By Alonzo H. Quint, Chaplain of the Sec' 
and Mastachutettt Infantry, Boeton: Croeby and Nichole, 1864. 

This book is a compilation and revision of letters furnished by the author during 
his term of service, to the Congregationalist, with omissions of irrelevant matter and 
the addition of important facts, etc., which at that time could not be made public, 
together with reflections and opinions on matters which are now better known than 
they could have been at the date of the original letters. It is practically a review 
from the standpoint of to-day of the incidents that fell under his observation during 
the Campaign. It retains all the raciness of the original letters. It contains some 
of the most stirring incidents of those stirring times, and fittingly represents the the- 
ater in which the gallant second bore so conspicuous a part. The style is clear and 
foroible, the spirit loyal and Christian. 

Nbw Books Rbcbivbd. — The following are on our table for notice: Davies^s Uni- 
versity Arithmetic, revised edition ; Barnes k Burr, New York. Watson^s Manual 
of Calisthenics; Schermerfaom, Bancroft & Co., New York. 



NEW BOOKS. 

Aritlmietioal SxampleS, or Tebt Exkrcibes, for araded Schools ; 
200 pages. Single Copies sent by Mail on receipt of 60 cents. 

Thid work has Just heen added to *'B0BINS0N*8 MATHEMATICAL 

SERIES," and was prepared to meet a demand in graded Schools, for a larger 
nnmber of carefally prepared and practical examples for Review and Drill 
Exercises, than are furnished from ordinary text-books, and it may be used in 
connection with any other book or series of books on this subject. 

Two editions are prlntO'l ; one with answers at the close of the book, for the ase 
of ttachen; the other without answers, and designed for the use of cUuia. 



SPENCERIA 

SYSTEM OF PENMANSHIP, 

Embracing Elbybn Copy-Books i2( Foan distinct Sb:-^ies, progressively arranged. 

A complete and thorough revision of the Spencerian works, with new and Tal- 
nable additions and improvements is in progress, and will be ready in September. 



A KEY TO PRACTICAL PENMANSHIP, 

Is in preparation, which, together with the COPY-BOOKS and C1IART3, will not 
only represent the system as the most attractive^ but also the sihplbst and most 
PRACTICAL, for the purposes of the School and Counting Room. 

Teachers and School Officers contemplating a change in systems of Penmanship 
will do well to wait for and examine our new issue. 
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KEBL'S ELEMENTARY GBAMliAB Of the English Language. 

164 pages ; 45 cents. 

Great care has been taken to make this a superior book, both in matter and 
methodi. 

KEBL'S COMMON SCHOOL GBAMMAB. 

Large and beautiful type ; about 300 pages. {In Prtparation.) 

KEBL'S COMFBEHENSIVE QBAMMAB. 375 pages; 90 cents. 

This book is designed to be a thorough and practical treatise, unsurpassed in 
classification and arrangement, in adaptation of illustrati^re examples, and in num- 
ber and variety of exercises. 

Liberal terms given on books furnished for examination or introduction. Send 
for Catalogue. 

Address the Publishers, 

IVISON, PHINNET, BLAKEMAN & CO., 

48 & 50 Walker Street, New York. 

T-Xi-lt. 



SUPERIOR ARITHMETICS, etc. 

The JITomuBi Jtfaihemaiitai Series. 



Stoddard's Juvenile Mental Arithmetic, 22 cents* 

Stoddard's Intellectual Arithmetic, 35 ** 

Stoddard's Rudiments of Arithmetic, 40 *' 

Stoddard's Practical Arithmetic, 70 " 

Stoddar'i's Philosophical Arithmetic, 70 " 

Key to Intellectual and Practical Arithmetics, 60 " 

Schuyler's Higher Arithmetic, 90 " 

Stoddard & Henkle's Elementary Algebra, 1.00 " 

Stoddard & Henkle's University Algebra, 1.75 " 

Key to S. & H's Elementary Algebia, 100 " 

Key to S. & U.'s University Algebra, 1.75 " 

STJFERIOB GBAMMABS, etc 

BuUions's Introduction to Analytical Grammar, 40 cents. 

Bullions's Anal}tical and Practical English Grammar, 75 '* 

BuUions's Exercises in Analysis and Parsing, IS " 

Spencer's Latin Lessons, 75 cents, Introductory to Bullions's 

Latin Grammar, 1.25 " 

Bullions's Latin Reader, 1.25 — Latin Exercises, 1 25 " 

Bullions's Caesar, 1.25— Cicero, 1.25— Sallust, L12 " 

Bullions's Latin English Dictionary, 3.00 " 

Bullions's Greek Lessons, 85 '' 

Bullions's Greek Grammar, 1.50 " 

Bullions's Greek Reader, 2.00— Cooper's Virgil, 2 25 •* 

Keetels's New Method of Learning the French Language, 150 " 

Peissner's Elements of the German Language, 1.50 " 

PHYSIOLOGY— ASTROiNOMY— LOGIC, etc. 

Hooker's Human Physiology, 1.50 — First Book 75 cents. 

Brocklesby's Astronomy, 1.50 — ^Meteorology, 1.00 — Wond- 
ers of the Microscope, 1.12 " 

Whateley's Elements ol Logic, 1.50 — Elements of Rhetoric, 1.50 " 

Palmer's Practical Book Keeping, 75 cents, — Blank Nos. 

1,2,3,4, each, 35 « 

Thompson's Outline of the Necessary Laws of Thought,. . 1.50 *' 

A Copy of any of our class Text Books sent by mail, post paid, 
on receipt of one-half the price annexed. Teachers are especially 
invited to examine our books. Catalogues furnished gratis. 

SHELDON & CO., Fablishers, New Tork. 

v-x-3t. 
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CONDUCTING RECITATIONS 

It is an educator's duty to study methods of developiug the 
intellect of his pupils. It is not sufficient that he should con- 
tent himself with a preparation concerning the subject to be 
presented ; he should constantly strive to develop a system of 
imparting such knowledge in such a manner as shall best de- 
velop the pupil. There are evidently two primary objects to 
be regarded by the educator in conducting a recitation. These 
two are imparting information to the mind and developing the 
mental strength and powers of the pupil. 

It is said that he who provides labor for the poor by which 
they can earn a living is a greater benefactor, and more truly 
wise, than he who simply gives from his own store. The phi- 
losophy of it undoubtedly is in the fact that he is the greatest 
benefactor who teaches self confidence, and hence self support. 
Thus is it in teaching. He is the best educator who teaches 
the pupil the most self reliance — who develops the greatest 
amount of mental power in the pupil. 

What is more lamentable to a really true educator — one who 
is earnestly aware of the importance of this self reliance — than 
to see a recitation conducted in such a manner as to educate 
simply to self distrust and confusion. 

So far as I am able to decide, there are two things that an 
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edacator should not do : allow pnpils to recite while sitting ; 
nor recite the lesson for the pupil. Let me illustrate. 

A few months since I was present at an examination of a 
class of young ladies in Mental Philosophy. The teacher was 
a man of much experience, but I observed that there was a gen- 
eral lack of independence, interest, enthusiasm, while reciting, 
on the part of the class. The examination was creditable, but 
the instructor remarked to me that he had so much difficulty in 
securing recitations which were energetic, natural, full of life ; 
that they were far too mechanical on the part of the young 
ladies, who recited simply from the head, not from the heart, 
soul. I observed that the class recited while sitting, and that 
the teacher occasionally asked a question that very plainly sug- 
gested its answer. This method of reciting I deem calculated 
to prevent good recitations — good development of independence. 
The standing position is best adapted to enable one to ex- 
press his thoughts freely and forcibly. Just imagine John B. 
Gough, or Henry Ward Beecher, addressing an audience while 
sitting in their chairs on the rostrum I Try it yourself, my 
kind reader, and see if you are not less energetic, less forcible, 
more restrained, less natural, in your reading while sitting than 
while standing — your thoughts flow less rapidly, vividly— you 
feel more inclined to be indolent — your blood flows more quiet- 
ly. I unce had a student — a young lady of medium ability — in 
Geometr}'. She did quite poorly for one who had studied it be- 
fore as much as she had — three books of Legendre and six 
of Robinson's Geometry. I was obliged to recommend her 
to the beginning class, after a trial. She told me she had re- 
cited thus : — The teacher enunciated the propositions for the 
class — helped them to construct the figures, if they could not 
do them, and then if the pupils hesitated in the demonstrations 
be would always prompt ; he never reviewed daily ; thus he 
never had any failures I This young lady could do nothing at 
all but fail when required to do her own reciting, unaided by 
me ; she had no self confidence ; and constant fear encircled her 
about. 

I attended an examination of a class in Geometry in one of our 
oldest Academies in this state, and was pained as well as aston- 
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ished at what I saw. The class was in Bk. \y, in Legendre — 
they took the books to the board and drew the figures on the 
board from the book, and only closed it when called upon to re- 
cite, and then to be aided by the teacher if they hesitated. 

If such teaching is correct then '' woe is me 1'' 

Suppose a teacher should relieve his pupil in piano music 
from fingering the difiQcult passages in the music by doing it 
for him at all times ; how long would it be before such a pupil 
could play? 

It would seem to be the part of good sense to require the 
class to do their own work. You may say that the pupils fail 
then so often. Very well ; let them fail. But we have id go 
over the ground so slowly, if they must do all the reciting. 
Granted. A little food, when the digestive organs are healthy, 
gives more strength than much food swallowed when the 
organs are not capable of digesting it, because of dyspepsia, 

I am asked if I would not explain anything in recitation. I 
would explain very much, but not until the class have recited, 
or tried to recite, and failed. The place for reciting is the place 
to discipline the class — the place to review — to explain more 
fully the ground already passed over, to drill and develop the fac- 
ulties of the pupil that he may have comnjand over thcni at all 
times. 

Suppose you conduct the recitation entirely by question and 
answer, instead of simply announcing the topic and requiring the 
pupil to proceed with the entire discussion, or until requested to 
be seated. Do you not, as questioner, do fully half of the re- 
citing for the pupil ? Does it not, as a general thing, take as 
much, or even more, knowledge of the subject to ask the ques- 
tions intelligently than it does to answer them ? You cannot 
be with your pupils in active life. They must know how to ask 
as well as answer questions. Many young men, when called 
upon to conduct business for themselves utterly fail. Why? 
Their fathers were good business men, but they did all the busi- 
ness themselves, requiring nothing of the sons but to look on. 
To look on simply, and to do, are two quite distinct things. 

In music no one would think of striking half the notes on the 
key board, at every lesson, and let the pupil strike the other, 
and easier, half. Why do so in other things. 
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I have, at the present time, a pupil in Algebra — a lady of 
good abilities — who told me, but a few weeks since, that she 
used to recite well until she entered my class, but now she 
could do nothing ; however, if *';Bhe had her old teacher she 
would now recite well." ** Well,'* said I, ** how did your old 
teacher conduct the recitation ?" ''By qunstion and answer.'' 
"Prompt any?' "Sometimes." The young lady felt sad be- 
cause she failed so much — but she soon could both commence 
and end a discussion without help — i. e., ask her own questions 
as well as answer them. 

Suppose you wish to impress upon the class the fact that you 
are " posted I" Then occupy all the time yourself ; ask no 
questions, require no answers ; simply let your tongue loose and 
display yourself I But this is unworthy a teacher. 

Let no books be used in recitation in almost all studies — use 
no book yourself. Your example will then have a very stim- 
ulating effect upon the class. 

Another thing I would notice. Practice no set reviews, but 
review every day a portion of the ground already passed over 
during the term. Let the class understand they are held re- 
sponsible for all passed over during so much of the term — thus 
proceed until the close of the term. You are then ready for ex- 
aminations every day. 

Many teachers fail because of the long lessons they assign. 
Assign enough, but do not forget that the pupil is still younger 
than you are. 

Lastly, be earnest in the recitation room — let your manner be 
impressive, be indicative of the importance you feel and would 
have them feel ; for if you do not feel interested you must not 
complain if your pupils do not. J. H. H. 



Economy OF TiHE. — Be avaricious of time; do not give any 
p[iomept without receiving it in value; only allow the hours to 
go from you with as much regret as you give to your gold; do 
not allow a single day to pass without increasing the treasure 
of your knowledge and virtue. The use of time is a debt we 
contract from birth, and it should only be paid with the interest 
that our life has i^ccumulated. 
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DR. ARNOLD AS A TEACHER. 

[1!he following essay was prepared by the lamented Hekbt Platt Bbis- 
TOL, whose Obituary, from the pen of Professor North, was published in 
our October number. This admirable paper deriTes increased yalue and 
interest from the fact that its author was himself a rare impersonation of 
the qualities which he so genially dwells upon in the analysis of his cho- 
sen model.] 

I am to speak of Dr. Arnold as a Teacher. The high views 
he held of his work, and the success which attended it, make 
his character worthy of study, remembrance, and, I think, of 
imitation by all who are striving to do what he accomplished. 
I shall present bat few biographical details. Indeed in his life, 
as in that of most teachers, there is but little variety of incident 
and adventure to attract attention. His name will be but 
little more than a synonym for the earnest and successful 
teacher, and I shall attempt to point out the causes of his suc- 
cess. 

The scene of his most memorable labors was one of the Pub- 
lic Schools of England. The common addition to his name on 
the title pages of his published works is Head-Master of Rugby 
School. The school belongs to a class which forms one of the 
peculiar institutions of England. Well endowed, organized, 
and managed on a system which, if not the best, yet has the 
merit of being settled and well understood, they hold a very 
important place in her scheme of liberal education. Most ISn- 
glishmen who have of late centuries attained to eminence in 
letters, can trace their literary pedigree to one of the public 
schools, such as Eton, Harrow, Winchester and Rugby. If a 
boy wishes to rise in English society, his surest way lies through 
one of the public schools and the University. If a parent wishes 
to give his son what we call a liberal education, the usual course 
is to send him at the age of ten or twelve to a public school. 
Here the lad will stay five or six years, or even more, according 
to his talents and previous attainments, treated as a boy, gov- 
erned as a boy, dressed as a boy. Thus is gathered into our 
asemblage a number, sometimes as large as five or six hundred 
of boys, whose average age will range from 12 to sixteen. 
What kind of a place this is for a boy to live in during the six 
or seven years, when the complex elements introduced into that 
subtle compound which we call character, by native impulse 
early associations and parental influence, are crystalizing into 
shape and showing the outlines of maturity, no observing teacher 
needs to be told. Coming as most boys do into contact with 
its influences, with impulses often good, but springing from no 
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settled principloa of right and wrong, and therefore easily per- 
verted, they are left to turn to any course of conduct which 
(the combined power of) the discipline of the place, and the 
public spirit of the establishment may make inviting. The 
boys thus in a great degree educate each other. There comes to 
be set up and recognized among them a standard of action as 
rigid and well defined as the common Law in the state. With- 
out any records or courts the rules it enforces are handed down 
from generation to generation of school-boys, gaining greater 
stringency and authority by duration. Its decrees are enforced 
by the most exacting of all executive powers, custom, which ac- 
knowledges DO law beyond its own mandates. Any violation 
of its requirements is punished by a sociul banishment, which 
though it leaves the offender in the midst of society, treats him 
as an outlaw who has forfeited the good will and sympathy of 
his associates. Opposition to the standard system b}' any boy 
is made the occasion of bringing its power still more vigorously 
upon him. If he appeals, as he ought, to his real protectors, his 
teachers, he not only hazards his popularity with his fellows^ 
but exposes himself to personal violence and still greater abuse. 
This lawless tyranny of a majority is almost inseparable from 
a large society of boys, left almost entirely to themselves. A 
conscientious boy who honestly means to do right and please his 
teachers, is ridiculed ; and, unless possessed of a good deal of 
real courage, will be inclined to give way and conform to the 
low and false standard of deportment which he finds popular. 
Those, on the other hand, who shirk duty and are idle, have the 
sympathy of the mass on their side and coolly defy all efforts 
of teachers to qtiicken them into life and energy. 

The public schools of England furnish the best illustration of 
these remarks. A novice just entering one of them finds him- 
self lost individually in a society of those older and well-trained 
ID the dicipline of the place. Old and loved associations must 
be DO longer cherished. Home principles must give place to 
other rules of action. "Don't go to talking abont your mother 
and sisters,'' was the advice of an old boy to a young friend 
whom he was about to introduce to the acquaintance and ways 
of the school. Distrusting himself, the stranger looks to those 
about him for guidance. He is completely in their power. Anx- 
ious to please and so make friends in the crowd, compliance 
seems to him his only policy, and when the net of custom and 
school manners is once about him no moderate force of charac- 
ter is requisite to break away. 

Among the more noted of the public schools is that at Rugby 
In a town of that name in one of the central counties of Eng- 
land. It is free to all who live in the county within ten miles 
of the place, and has accommodations for 250 others not on the 
foundation, as the English describe them. All whose parents 
live beyond the town of Rugby are required to lodge at one of 
the regular boarding houses which are under the charge of the 
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RBBistaut roasters. The buildings belonging to the establish- 
ment occnpy an inclosed quadrangle with arrangements to lock 
up at proper hours and keep boys in, as prisoners are kept. 
In charge of this assemblage of youth are nine masters and one 
called head master. His authority has but few restraints, and 
bis will, generally with the approval of his associates, is law 
for all within the inclosure This headmastership is a station to 
be desired by one who has favorite ideas in education which he 
wishes to test. These 800 boys will be for Gve or six years 
under his influence and control, except such of them as he 
wishes to graduate sooner. They are of such an age as to be 
moulded almost wholly by the influences which he can bring 
around themi They are of all dispositions, habits and impulses, 
coming from almost every class of English society except the 
poorest, which is not always the worst. A fermenting mass, 
if any leaven of right sentiment and noble purpose can be made A 
to permeate it, there will come forth many a manly character ^ 
ready to do nobly a life work of usefulness and honor ; if not 
purified it will surely foster every noxious tendency of the 
human heart and produce characters varying only in their 
degrees of deformity. 

In the year 1828, the trustees of Rugby school were called 
upon by the resignation of its head-master to elect another. 
Many names of candidates were laid before them with the re- 
commendation of friends. As they passed down the list in the 
order of the dates of applications they came upon the name of 
Thomas Arnold. Few of them had heard the name before ; none 
of them knew the man. His name had been sent in quite late 
in the canvass by persons who had known him at the Universi- 
ty or since he left it. Acquainted with his attainments, princi- 
ples, and purposes, they wisely judged that he was the man for 
the place. 

With his consent, they proposesed him as a candidate for the 
vacancy, accompanying their presentation with strong assur- 
ances of his qualifications. One of them went so far as to say 
that if Mr. Arnold was elected head-master of Rugby he would 
change the face of education all through the public schools of 
England. History has clothed this statement with something of 
the forecast of prophecy. Arnold was elected ; and the testi- 
mony of the present head-master of Winchester, a school simi- 
lar to Rugby, reads thus i a most singular and striking change 
(for the better) has come upon our public schools, a change 
too great for any one to appreciate adequately who has not 
known them before and since it took phice. 

When Arnold went to Rugby he found a well established 
system. It met his approbation and he used it. One peculi- 
arity deserves notice. The whole school is arranged into six 
classes or forms, thus giving to each master charge of the daily 
duties of one class. The highest class, called the Sixth Form, 
in addition to the usual duties of scholars is made to share 
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irith the masters the duty aud responsibility of the goremmeiit. 
This class is thus brought into closer sympathy with the teach- 
ers, but ^nerally without losing the confidence of society of 
the other scholars. It is thus a connecting link between the 
governing and the governed. It transmits the principles, im- 
pulses, energy of the leaders to the mass that follows. As in a 
well disciplined army, the minor ofiBcers have authority to see 
that the orders of their common commander, afidnot their ovm, 
are obeyed in their little divisions. Such a delegating to one 
class of power over the rest is not in accordance with our ideas; 
but in England all classes of people, boys particularly, are more 
accnstomed to authority and obedience than we are. And again 
those to whom this power is delegated are the oldest and most 
mature boys in the school. They have in most cases been four 
or five years in training under the dicipline of the place, and 
in that time ought to have attained to sympathy with its man- 
agers, and therefore can more safely be trusted with some por- 
tion of their power. Upon this relation of the Sixth Form to 
the forms or classes below them, a relation of recognized supe- 
riority, physical, mental, and, if the influence of the previous 
course is good, moral. Dr. Arnold placed his main reliance 
in the management of his little empire. " When I have confi- 
dence in the Sixth," he once said in public, '* there is no post in 
England which I would exchange for mine, but if they do not 
support me I must go." One purpose which he kept steadily in 
niew, was to raise the general tone of sentiment throughout the 
school as a mass. The problem which he wished to solve was 
•—as stated in his own words. — ** How to infuse into a society of 
boys such elements as without being too dissimilar to coalesce 
thoroughly with the rest, shall yet be so superior as to raise 
the character of the whole.^ Conscious that in such a society 
the influence of the community upon any one individual was 
Tastly greater than that of the teachers, however earnest and 
devoted, he constantly strove to get the sentiment of the com- 
munity on his side, and so get its great power to work for him. 
His agency for accomplishing this was his favorite Sixth. With 
them, more than with any others, his intercourse was intimate 
and free. To them he communicated his plans and wishes for 
the good of the school. He was himself almost exclusively 
their instructor. They were thus made to feel that they were 
co-workers with him for the general welfare; they drank in his 
spirit, and were fired by his energy. Still they did not lose 
their hold on their fellow scholars. They were themselves sub- 
ject to the laws of the place; and were looked upon as scholars 
yet. They took the lead in all the lawful doings of the boys. 
In their great games a Sixth-Form boy was expected to be the 
first. The Sixth was generally expected to turn out the best 
ball-player and the fastest runner. At all social meetings, a 
member of this class, was the acknowledged master of the feast 
and made the first speech. He represented the school abroad. 
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his honors were its pride. Thus its position fitted this Form 
for a condacting medium through which noble motives and im- 
pulses were sent down from the head master to the mass below 
hiro. 

I have thus attempted to explain the position which Dr. Ar- 
nold occupied as a teacher, the materials on which he had to 
work, and means he could rely upon for assistance in his efforts. 
I shall next speak of his personal qualifications for his work. 

L He was himself a thoroughly educated nuM, Not that he had 
an extensive fund of information so as to be ready to answer all 
rambling questions of a school boy. Mere information does not 
constitute a good education ; it is the material which the edu- 
cated mind uses; of this there was no lack in his mental furni- 
ture. But in that mental discipline which gives power to use 
one's stores of information with readiness and effect, he was 
thoroughly trained. His mind was a legitimate product of the 
English educational system. He had passed through the usual 
routine of a liberal training, first at a public school like his 
own, where he remained four years, then at the University of 
Oxford where he remained four years as an undergraduate, and 
four more as a resident fellow, or as we say, a resident gradu- 
ate. This last period was spent in carrying still further the 
studies of his undergraduate course, more particularly in en- 
larging his knowledge of Ancient History and familiarizing its 
<ietails, and in maturing opinions on ecclesiastical and civil 
policy, which he ever afterwards was ready to explain and de- 
fend with surprizing readiness and ability. Extending from 
his 20th to his 25th year, this period of bis life was just that 
which our young men think should relieve them from study and 
introduce them to the cares and profits of a profession. The stud- 
ies appropriate to that period with us are generally- strictly pro- 
fessional, and we are apt to think exclusively practical. Arnold 
furnishes us with a case of a practical man produced by studies 
strictly liberal, in distinction from those which are termed pro- 
fessional. Thirteen successive years of his life had been devoted 
to the great work of educating himself, and he came forth com- 
plete master of all his powers and bearing. His knowledge 
was no idle lumber stowed away in his memory to grow drier 
by keeping; but rather, to continue the figure, the well seasoned 
timber, shaped and framed, ready to be easily put together, by 
the well trained mind which knew its uses and fittings into new 
forms of strength and beauty. He was thoroughly furnished 
for every good work ; no mere tinker either skillful in detecting 
flaws and stopping leaks in an old system, but he thoroughly 
understood the system itself, could take it to pieces like a 
maker and reconstruct it or change it. Whatever eminence or 
usefulness he afterwards attained, he used to credit to this judi- 
cious outlay of time and study, during the four years succeed- 
ing his graduation. He used to call it the golden time of his 
life. To an educated mind all knowledge is suggestive, fruitful. 
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No fact howeirer trivial, but is related to some central princi- 
ple or law which gives it sigDificance and value. The uudici- 
plined mind which has never learned by practise how to compare 
fact with fact, analyze and infer, is like a stranger in the cabi- 
net of a mineralogist. £ach specimen is beantilol or otherwise 
in itself. He looks at the color or shape and appreciates or 
not as either of these attracts or repels his admiration. Bat 
let the roaster come and take the most ill-ahaped and rusty 
stone in the whole collection and how soon the Impression 
changes. He tells of its history. It came perhaps from the 
bowels of Etna, or some miner brought it up from far down in 
the earth where ages ago the old Romans dug their iron or 
silver. He tells the law of its formation, shows when part by 
some unknown violenee has been broken off and lost, how water 
has shaped it, and how art may polish it. Our uneducated 
stranger now finds his admiration drawn away from the brill- 
iant color and graceful shape which a minute before he thought 
so beautiful. The educated mind has shown him in part what 
one stone is worth, and could do the same with any other of the 
thousands before them. (And he tells him as it leaves, to 
heighten his wonder, that the whole earth, above and below its 
surface is one great cabinet of beautiful objects if we only knew 
enough to understand them.) Now put the words teacher and 
learner for mineralogist and visitor, for a cabinet of physical 
curiosities substitute the vast treasury of truth, truth in men- 
tal science, truth in morals, law, and religion, truth in art, truth 
in language^ the key to all truth, and we get some approxima- 
tion to the right idea of the intellectual relation of the instruc- 
tor to his scholars. The thoroughly educated man, like the 
mineralogist in his cabinet, sees with the inner eye charms in 
every item of knowledge to which the eye of sense never pierces. 
To the philologist, the man educated in language, every word 
has a history and a whole casket of associations. The moralist, 
the man educated in ethics, finds in every action, whether in 
history, fiction^ or in life around him, confirmation of the great 
laws of right and wrong which God has given to govern man 
as they govern himself. So in every province where the human 
mind has pushed its researches, the educated man will be at 
home, and will welcome you and explain its mysteries, and show 
its beauties with all the simplicity, life, and freshness of an old 
resident in his own house, who takes you through his halls 
and chambers, and points out the treasures of art and affection 
which he has been all his life accumulating. The chief value 
ofwhich kindness, after all, to you is, that it quickens you to 
make acquisitions for yourself. 

Somewhat like this was the delation of Dr. Arnold to his pu- 
pils. He was a peer in the intellectual aristocracy of England, 
regarded by all as one of her guiding minds, and the study 
which had raised him to his peerage he kept up amidst all his 
harassing cares at Rugby. Of those branches which he taught, 
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ID his Sixth Form, ancient languages, and history, ancient and 
nrodern, he was as thoroughly master as any man of his time, 
and in any department of truth to which discussion might wan- 
der he had leading principles to guide him. 

He thus not only gained that first essential of success in 
teaching, the respect of his scholars for his knowledge, but in- 
spired them with zeal to study and be like him. His familiarity 
with the whole circle of truth, of which each lesson was a small 
segment, made him see the true value of each principle and fact, 
thus giving them interest to himself and so by sympathy to his 
the significance of a strange word, who can trace it to its origin 
in a foreign language if necessary, or can take it to pieces into 
its English elements. The ability to simplify is a good test of 
one's real acquaintance with a subject, and is best acquired by 
a thorough and minute study of its details. The lawyer proved 
himself a shallow student, when he could only say to the judge, v/ 
that he once read something very good on that subject some- 
wher,o. A good statesman knows every element of prosperity 
and power in the state he governs, not perhaps the exact 
local itj' and population of every town, but if we tell him these, 
and what its citissens are doing, he will explain to us its true 
pupils. All truth is stimulating, not in itself, but in its connec- 
tions and consequences. These, his previous education enabled 
him to see and appreciate. They quickened him, and those about 
him caught his spirit, for excitement is contagious. \ 

His previous thorough education gained for him another ad* 
vantage; he was thereby enabled to simplify what he taught. 
Only the instructor who is master of the whole subject of his 
lesson can do this most completely. The botanist who is ac^ 
qnainted with the physiology of the tree will most clearly ex- 
plain the functi(m of a single leaf. He is best able to unfold 
the significance of a strange word, who can trace it to its origin 
in a foreign language if necessary, or can take it to pieces into 
its English elements. The ability to simplify is a good test of 
one's real acquaintance with a subject, and is best acquired by 
a thorough and minute study of its details. The lawyer proved 
himself a shallow student, when he could only say to the judge, *^ 
that he once read something very good on that subject some- 
where. A good statesman knows every element of prosperity 
and the power in the state he governs, not perhaps the exact 
locality and population of every town, but if we tell him these, 
and what its citizens are doing, he will explain to us its true 
value and position in his economy. His knowledge begins 
where ours ends ; he is our true teacher on that subject. So 
Arnold could come before his class, full master of all the prin- 
ciples which they were slowly approaching i whatever was ob- 
scure to them was disclosed to him by the brighter light of more 
general laws. In all the windings of their investigations, they 
found that he had been there before them and could tell to what 
chambers, whether of chrystal beauty and light, or of darkness 
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and mystery, each passage wonld gnide them. I have heard 
piaDists say that when they have once mastered a sinc^le pieoe 
of one of the great composers, Herz, Oottschalk or ThaTberg, all 
the common flirtation waltzes and 5re*fly polkas become very 
easy of execution ; so is it in teaching. If previous thorough 
training and study have given the instructor the mastery of the 
fundamental principles which, like the rocks beneath us, under- 
lie and explain all the various surfaces of knowledge, he will 
find but little difficulty with the puzzles and snarls which per- 
plex and dishearten the learner. 

(Concluded in next number.) 
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THE BOOK OF NATURE. 

The oldest book extant is not the Pentateuch, the Book of 
Job. nor the mysterious records of heathen priests and philoso- 
phers dating far back into the dim past; but ages anterior to all 
of these, ere man himself had found a dwelling place upon the 
earth, the great Author of all things began to inscribe in Nature's 
volume the record of passing events. Its first pages were written 
when the earth was without form and void and darkness was up- 
on the face of the deep. Yet its earliest history is so indelibly 
inscribed that Time, the destroyer, has not effaced it. It is 
our only authentic record of the mighty convulsions that shook 
this planet from its very foundations in the misty ages of the 
past, except the bird*s-eye view, the merely instantaneous glance, 
at the successive stages of creation which revelation discloses 
in the first few words of Genesis. Its language, though written 
so plainly, and in raised characters, was for centuries utterly 
last, remaining as unintelligible as the blind hieroglyphics of an 
Egyptian obelisk. But in the progress of scientific discoveries 
a key to the unknown treasure of historical truth was discovered, 
and thinking men were induced to seek the hidden lore. Its finely 
written pages are open to the inspection of all, though its 
language is often capable of various renderings which future 
investigations will no doubt rectify in due time. The meagre 
knowl^ge already gained must serve as a Rosetta stone to aid 
in subsequent interpretations. The record is no less correct 
because men fail to reconcile the apparent discrepancies in tbeir 
translations of it. The eternal truths are thir$, and we must 
learn to read them aright if we would profit by them. 

The stratified rocks, so common, bear unmistakable evidences 
that they were slowly formed by sediment from water, layer 
above layer, like the huge sand banks along the sea coasts. 

The coal fields, so vast in extent, reveal to us that untold 
ages have rolled away since the first vegetable mould was de- 
posited, of which their inexhaustible beds have been gradually 
formed. The history of the animal kingdom, too, is recorded 
in solid rock. Deep beneath the surface, securely enveloped in 
layers of stone, have myriads of living beings found an untimely 
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grare. Their resting place is dark and silent, but no molder- 
ing decay is there. Transformed into the rery rock that sur- 
rounds them, they afford a novelty to the curious, but a subject 
full of interest to the student of Nature. He there learns that 
the lowest grade of animal life first had existence, for it is found 
farthest beneath the surface ; then the higher orders occur in 
regular succession, which confirms the Mosaic account. 

These records are never revised nor re-written, but constant 
additions are made as events transpire, leaving their traces on its 
pages. 

Great changes are in progress at the present time, but so 
gradually do they move on we hardly recognize any advance. ' 
The gentle raindrops wear, in time, the hard mountain level 
with the plain; islands rise and sink; rivers are constantly 
changing their beds; while the volcanic fires, with deep thun- 
ders, pour forth rivers of melted earth and bury villages and 
plains out of sight, or crowd back the ocean^s surf. What a 
history could every particle of matter reveal to us had it power 
of utterance ! Here is room for conjecture and investigation. 

Student of Nature* go forth and examine for yourself the vast 
field before you. Dig deep for the hidden knowledge as for 
treasures. Look out upon the world around you, not with the 
vacant stare of curiosity, but with the earnest desire of learn- 
ing the lesson it would teach. Eagerly study the language of 
Nature, that you may interpret rightly its symbols so copiously 
displayed on every hand. 

The merest pebble, the lofty mountain piercing the skies, the 
fertile plain, the quivering leaf, the silvery stream meandering 
through the meadow or dashing down the hillside, the proud 
ocean*s wave, — all impart instruction in the simple but impres- 
sive language of nature. H. M. 



MAKE THE SCHOOL-ROOM PLEASANT. 

Make home happy if you would have your children love it 
now, if you would have the memory of their home a green spot 
in the desert of life, when they have passed beyond its loving 
shelter. 

Such sentiments the lips and pens of all who truly love the 
young reiterate, and most heartily would we endorse them, but 
we would add, make the school-room and its surroundings 
pleasant. 

We could icarcely blame a youth, yearning for love, and 
beauty, and sympathy, and finding them not around his own 
fireside, if his feet pass through the wicket gate and lead him 
swiftly out Into the great world of shadows, but of beauty. So 
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we blame not the child in whose heart no love bums for the 
school-room, when that place is shorn of all that is dear to the 
heart and attractive to the eye. 

We have seen places of instruction for the young, where 
beauty and comfort were ever excluded, as if their presence 
might prove injurious to the student. 

We have seen school-houses standing where no tree threw its 
friendly shade, and no shrub blossomed into beauty. To the 
children gathered there the school years went slowly, sadly by, 
bearing them out of their childhood up to glorious manhood, 
and to glad, hopeful womanhood, with no bright memories to 
cluster around their school lives. 

But so it should not be. So bright and beautiful should be 
the child's school life, that the same grateful, holy thoughts 
which come to the heart, the same glad light which beams from 
the eye, when the blossoms and beauty of the dear old home are re- 
membered, should come to the heart and light up the eye when 
memory brings back the school days. 

Let strong willing hands make beautiful the grounds around 
the school-room. Lot the wide-spreading elm, the silver-leaved 
poplar, the trembling aspen, the locust with its white fragrant 
blossoms, be grouped as we find trees in the grand old forest. 
Let fragrant flowering shrubs grow every where. Such a spot 
would be dear even to the hearts of those whose home-lives are 
bright and tuneful, but precious, inestimably precious, to those 
whose home-lives knew no brightness. The little one, from whose 
faco the child-look had gone, would catch gleams of sunshine 
from such a spot. Call not such an expenditure a waste of 
money, cold,, calculating man of the world. Human happiness 
is more to be desired, is infinitely more precious, than much fine 
gold. 

Two bright, happy years of our school life were passed within 
the walls of a seminary, planted in the heart of one of our 
eastern cities. There more than one himdred girls found a 
home. A little season each day was spent in recreation. This, 
in mild weather, was taken in the school play-ground, surround- 
ed by a wall so high that of the outer world we saw but little, 
save the spires of loftly churches, or the roofs of stately dwell- 
ings. The heart of the busy, bustling throng told us of a world 
"tn which we were, but of which we were not. On one side of 
this seminary was a wooded park. Grand old trees grew there. 
Flowers gladdened the eye and filled the earth with perfume, 
Tuneful brids ushered in the day with song, and warbled when 
the (!ay was done. To the weary girl this spot seemed a para- 
dise. The waving branches, the shadows playing under the 
trees, the tuneful birds — all seemed to whisper of the rest for 
which she longed. 

On holidays, the welcome news* would sometimes be borne to 
us that an hour could be spent in the park. It needed no second 
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summons to cal] us to the spot. Svirift-flying feet carried us out 
where the shadows played and the flowers bloomed. Snatches 
of glad songs would burst from still gladder hearts, and merry 
peals of laughter well up. 

In groups of gay girls scattered over these beautiful grounds, 
with flushed cheeks, sparkling eyes and bounding steps, a 
stranger would not easily have recognized the quiet girls of the 
grey old rooms an hour before. 

When the summons came which called us to our rooms again, 
there was not the same eager haste to obey; but we could not 
linger; and from the beauty and the shade all passed out, some 
bearing with them a leaf, or bud, blossom, as a sweet link to 
bind them to that bright hour. 

But buds and blossoms were in the hearts as well as the hands 
of that youthful band. Glad voices, bright smiles reigned, and 
often times some fair young face would wear a look of such 
purity and sweetness that we felt in the arches beyond the stats 
the pure spirit had been reaching. 

The young love light and beauty. Make the grounds around 
the school-room pleasant, and for it many hearts will bless thee. 

A New Sttlb of Religion. — Some one, whose head is usually 
Uvel^ has written out his ideas of religion as follows- It will do 
to read and think about : 

** We want a religion that goes into the family, and keeps the 
husband from l>eing spiteful when the dinner is late ; keeps the 
wife from being spiteful when the husband tracks the newly-^ 
washed floor with his muddy boots, and makes the husband 
mindful of the scraper and the door-mat; amuses the children 
as well as instructs them; wins as well as governs them; projects 
the honey ^oon into the harvest moon, and makes the happy 
hours like the Eastern fig tree, bearing in its bosom at once the 
beauty of the tender blossom, and the glory of the ripened fruit. 
We want a religion that bears not only on the sinfulness of sin, 
but on the rascality of lying and stealing; a religion that banishes 
all small measures from the counters, small baskets from the 
stalls, pebbles from the cotton bags, clay from paper, sand from 
sugar, chicory from coflee, beer-root from vinegar, alum from 
bread, lard from butter, strychnine from wine, and water from 
milk cans. The religion that is to advance the world will not 
put all the big strawberries and peaches at the top, and all the bad 
ones at the bottom. It will not offer more baskets of foreigQ 
wines than the vineyards ever produced bottles. The religion 
that is to sanctifj the world pays its debts. It does not consider 
forty cents returned for one hundred given, according to gospel, 
though it is according to law. It looks upon a man who has 
failed in trade, and who continues to live in luxury, as a thief. 
It looks upon a man who promises to pay, and fails to pajr 
on demand, with or without interest, as a liar, 
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Family Politenkss. — The great want in families is JQStioe 
and reciprocity, and that forbearance which it is not necessarr 
for mortals always to exercise towards each other. We will- 
ingly accept it from others, but we are not willing to give it 
in return. We establish a claim on some incidental circum- 
stances, or the bare fact of relationship, and impose hardens 
and accept kindnesses without a thought of obligation on our 
own part. Children make the life of their parents one of never 
ending toil and anxiety, and often refuse even the poor reward 
of their love and confidence. Sisters demand aid, protection 
and favors of all sorts from their brothers, and if asked to 
make their shirts, mend their hose or even hem a handkerchief 
in return, would have a thousand excuses, or perhaps flatly 
refuse the needed service. 

Habitual politeness is a valuable element of family inter* 
course. A coarse, rude speech is less excusable addressed to 
a father, mother, brother or sister, than if used to a stranger 
or a simple acquaintance; and yet how common it is. Of 
course the fault of this lies with the parent. Precept is of lit- 
tle use without example. Some parents think it beneath their 
dignity to prefix a request with " if you please," or "have the 
kindness," and then wonder why their children cannot be "man- 
nerly," like other people. We have known the sons of a poor 
widow, who on no account would have permitted themselves 
to sit down to table with their mother without first arranging 
their toilet in the best manner their circumstances would per- 
mit, and never suffer her» no matter what the temptations, to 
attend church or weekly prayer-meeting alone. This considera* 
tion extended to the minutest acts of their daily life, and was 
a most charming thing to sec. The mother, it is hardly ne- 
cessary to say, was a lady by birth and education, and had caie- 
fully practiced towards her children that respect for their feel- 
ings and thoughtfulness for their comfort which she after- 
wards received from them. 



What an Educated Man ought to Know. — Rusk in says : An 
educated man ought to know three thngs : First, wheit he is, that 
is to say, what sort of a world he has go into ; how large it is ; what 
kind of creatures live in it, and how ; what it is made of, and what 
may be made of it. Secondly, where he is going, that is to say, 
what chances or reports there are of any other world besides this ; 
what seems to be the nature of that other world. Thirdly, what 
he had best do under the circumstances, that is to say, what kind 
of faculty he possesses ; what are the present state and wants of 
mankind ; what are the readiest nieans in his power of attainiiig 
happiness and diffusing it. The man who knows these things, and 
who has his will so subdued in the learning of them that he ii 
ready to do what he knows he ought, is an educatid man ; and 
the man who knows them not is uneducated, though he could Ulk 
all the tongues of Babel. 
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Statb TiACBBBS* AttooiATiov. — tht Axmual theetifig Will bc> held in 
ElmirA, commencing on the Ust Tuesday in July. President T^Mh. ii 
perfecting arrangements, and it is hoped that all the elements that irill 
conspire in making it a successftil and enthusiastic meeting, may b^ 
happily united. Will our Ariends make a note of the meeting and prepare 
for a grand jubilee? 

Nbw SciBNTiric AssooiATioH.— We haye before us a pamphlet containing 
the proceedings of an acifjourned meeting, held Dec. 8« 1864, at the Cooper 
Union, New York, at which was perfected the organisation of the ** Society 
of Associates of the Cooper Union for the Adyancement of Science and 
Art.*' The Soeiety is divided into fourteen sections, with proyision for 
others as they are needed ; among these are : Jurisprudence, Education, 
Public Health, Social and Political Science, Agriculture, Mathematical 
Science, Chemistry and Physics, Statistics and Physical Geography, Natu- 
ral History, Fine Arts, etc. Any person of good moral character, twenty- 
one years of age, may become an associate on being nominated by the 
oouncil, approved by the trustees, and paying an initiation fee of $1, and 
one year's dues in advance. We shall notice this movement more fully 
when our columns are not so crowded. 

MiMD, MATnsm, Movbt, BsArrr. — ^Webster's Quarto Dictionary, ae now 
published, is said to have cost more intellectual labor, more money in it* 
< < getting up," and to contain more matter, and a larger number of beauti- 
ful engravings, than any single volume ever before putlislied for popular 
UBt in this or any other country. Bell & Daldy, the new publishers of 
Bohn's libraries are to be the London publishers of this magnificent volume. 

CmsDire. — In our December number, we should have stated that Prof. 
James H. Hoose, of Lima, has sent us the names of om hundred and thirty' 
Jhe subscribers to the present volume; and the pages of the TiACBxa also 
attest his fidelity as a contributing Editor. We may also mention that a 
greater number of copies of the Teacher are sent to hone fide subscribers at 
Mexico P. 0. than at any other in the State. Can not our other firiends 
make an effort to help a little in the cause t 
Commissioner A. Snyder sends us 4»names, since last record. 
Commissioner James C. Comstock gave us a list as the result of a canvastf 
at his institute. 

Others hsve sent us smaller lists; but every dollar counts. We tak6 
greenbacks at par. 
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Family Politenkss. — The great want in families is justice 
and reciprocity, and that forbearance which it is not necessary 
for mortals always to exercise towards each other. We will- 
ingly accept it from others, but we are not willing to give it 
in return. We establish a claim on some incidental circum« 
stances, or the bare fact of relationship, and impose burdens 
and accept kindnesses without a thought of obligation on our 
own part. Children make the life of their parents one of never 
ending toil and anxiety, and often refuse even the poor reward 
of their love and confidence. Sisters demand aid, protection 
and favors of all sorts from their brothers, and if asked to 
make their shirts, mend their hose or even hem a handkerchief 
in return, would have a thousand excuses, or perhaps flatly 
refuse the needed service. 

Habitual politeness is a valuable element of family inter* 
course. A coarse, rude speech is less excusable addressed to 
a father, mother, brother or sister, than if used to a stranger 
or a simple acquaintance; and yet how common it is. Of 
course the fault of this lies with the parent. Precept is of lit- 
tle use without example. Some parents think it beneath their 
dignity to prefix a request with " if you please," or " have the 
kindness," and then wonder why their children cannot be " man- 
nerly," like other people. We have known the sons of a poor 
widow, who on no account would have permitted themselves 
to sit down to table with their mother without first arranging 
their toilet in the best manner their circumstances would per- 
mit, and never suffer hery no matter what the temptations, to 
attend church or weekly prayer-meeting alone. This considerao 
tion extended to the minutest acts of their daily life, and was 
a most charming thing to sec. The mother, it is hardly ne- 
cessary to say, was a lady by birth and education, and had caie- 
fully practiced towards her children that respect for their feel* 
ings and thoaghtfulness for their comfort which she after- 
wards received from them. 



What an Educated Man ought to Know. — Rusk in says : An 
educated man ought to know three thngs : First, wheit he is, that 
is to say, what sort of a world be has go into ; how large it is ; what 
kind of creatures live in it, and how ; what it is made of, and what 
may be made of it. Secondly, where he is going, that is to say, 
[ what chances or reports there are of any other world besides this ; 
^ what seems to be the nature of that other world. Thirdly, what 
he had best do under the circumstances, that is to say, what kind 
of faculty he possesses ; what are the present state and wants of 
mankind ; what are the readiest nieans in his power of attaining 
happiness and diffusing it. The man who knows these things, and 
who has his will so subdued in the learning of them that he is 
ready to do what he knows he ought, is an educaUd man ; and 
the man who knows them not is uneducated, though he could talk 
all the tongues of Babel. 
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Statb Tiacbbbs' AtsociATiov. — tbe Annual tneeting Will bri held in 
Elmira, oommenoing on the last Tuesday in July. Resident Korth ii 
perfecting arrangements, and it is hoped that all the elements that will 
conspire in making it a successful and enthusiastic meeting, may be 
happily united. Will our friends make a note of the meeting and prepare 
for a grand jubilee? 

Nbw Soibntipic Association.— We haye before us a pamphlet containing 
the proceedings of an a<i(journed meeting, held Deo. 8« 1864, at the Cooper 
Union, New York, at which was perfected the organisation of the '* Society 
of Asaociates of the Cooper Union for the Adyancement of Science and 
Art.*' The Soeiety is divided into fourteen eections, with proyision for 
others as they are needed ; among these are : Jurisprudence, Education, 
Public Health, Social and Political Science, Agriculture, Mathematical 
Science, Chemistry and Physics, Statistics and Physical Geography, Natu- 
ral History, Fine Arts, etc. Any person of good moral character, twenty- 
one years of age, may become an associate on being nominated by the 
eouncil, approved by the trustees, and paying an initiation fee of $l,and 
one year's dues in advance. We shall notice this movement more fully 
when our columns are not so crowded. 

Miirn, MATnsm, Movbt, BsArrr. — ^Webster's Qaarto Dictionary, ae now 
published, is said to have cost more intelleetaal labor, more money in it* 
' * getting up," and to contain more matter, and a larger number of beauti- 
ful engravings, than any single volume ever before published for popular 
use in this or any other country. Bell & Daldy, the new publishers of 
Bohn's libraries are to be the London publishers of this magnificent volume. 

Cukdits. — In our December number, we should have stated that Prof. 
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Thb Glacial Pbeiod. — ^Professor AgMsii in the Atlantic Monthly, eomes 
to the coDolusionthat the continent of North America was at one time oot- 
ered with ice a mile in thickness. The proof is that the slopes of the alle- 
ghanj mountains are glacier-wora on the very top, except a few points 
whioh were aboye the IotoI of the icy mass. Mount Washington, for in- 
stance, is over six thousand feet high, and the rough unpolished surface 
of its summits, coTered with loose fragments, just below the leyel at which 
glacier marks come to an end, tells us that it lifted its head alone aboye 
the desolate waste of ice and snow. In this region, then, the thickness of 
the sheet could not be less than six thousand feet, and this is in keeping 
with the same kind of evidence in other parts of the countrj ; for, wher- 
oyer the mountains are much below the six thousand feet, the ice seems to 
haye passed directly oyer them, while the few peaks rising on the height 
are left untouched. The glacier, he argues, was God's great plow, and 
when the ice vanished froni the face of the land, it left it prepared for the 
hand of the husbandman. The hfird surface of the rocks was ground to 
powder, the elements of the soil were mipgled in fair proportions, granite 
was carried into the lime regions, was poiipgled with the more arid and un- 
productive districts, and a soil was prepared fit for the agrionltural uses of 
man. There are evidences all over the polar regions to show that at one 
period the heat of the tropics extended all over the globe. (The ice period 
is supposed to be long subsequent to this, and next to the last before the 
advent of this earth). 

Thb Nxw Atlamtio Tblxoraph. — The entire length of the Atlantic Tele- 
graph will be 2800 miles. There are seven copper wires to form the con-» 
duotor, so that there is 16,000 miles of copper wire. Every portion of 
this copper wire is subjected to electrical tests to ascertain its quality for 
conduction before it is allowed to be worked up. The next stage is to 
coat these wires with eight successive coats of the insulating material, 
equal to an aggregate length of 18,400 miles. This core is next covered 
with jute, wound round it firom ten strands, making 28,000 miles of jute 
yarn. Then comes the outer coating formed of the ten covered iron wires. 
The iron wire itself is 23,000 miles in length, and each wire is covered 
separately with five strands of tarred hemp, 186,000 miles of the latter 
being required, making together an aggregate length of material employed 
of 216,500 mUes.* 

Mb. £. D. Wb|4>bb has resigned his position as Principal of one the Os- 
wego Grammar Scl^ools, to accept that of Superintendent and Principal of 
the High School in Rockford, HI. His large circle of friends will regret 
his departure, though they rcgoice in the appreciation he meets with in be- 
ing called to this i^ew apd we trust more remunerative situation. M. Wal- 
ler has been connected with the Oswego schools for more than ten years, 
a|id is kaowQ in our S(»te Association as oue of its most active and eA- 
pient members. 



SpOKOBg. — The tponge bnsinMs has become a prominent department of 
industry in the Bahama Islands. It Is almost entirely the growth of the 
laet twenty years, and nets annnally about $20,000. The 8pon|^ is fished 
and raked from the sandy bottom of the ooean at the depth of twenty, 
forty or sixty feet. It belongs to a very low order of animal life, organ* 
isation hardly being detected. When first taken from the water it is black, 
and becomes exceedingly offensiye from decomposition. It is so poisonooi 
in this condition that it almost blisters the flesh it happens to touch. Th# 
first process is to bury it in the sand, where it remains two or three weeks, 
in which time the gelatinous animal matter is absorbed and destroyed by 
the insects that swarm in the sand. After being cleansed it is compressed 
and packed in bales like cotton. The sponge has been applied to a var- 
iety of new purposes, and within the last few years has quadrupled in 
Talue. 

LiBBRALrrr towabd Lxtb&abt Ihstitutiobs. — Duriiig the past year, the 
colleges and seminaries of, 'this country have receiye4 liberal contribu- 
tions. Yale College has receiyed $460,000; Amherst, $110,000; Prince- 
ton (N. J.), $100,000; the Syrian College, $^08,000; Trinity (Hartford), 
$100,000; Rutgers (N. J.), $180,000; Chicago Theological Seminary, 
$80,000; Bowdoin (Me.), $72,000; New-Tork Uniyersity, $60,000 ; Uni- 
yersity (St. Louis), $50,000 ; Andoyer Theological Seminary, $50,000 ; 
Dartmouth, $47,000 ; Haryard, $44,000; Williams, $25,000; Middlebury, 
$10,000. These are some of the figures, and they tell a good story. All 
this in wartime shows that we are a good deal of a people. 

DiSAPPOiBTBD. — A man applied to Br. Jackson, the celebrated chemist, 
with a box of specimens. ^Can yoa tell me what this is, sir V* **Cer^ 
tainly I can, sir ; that is iron pyrites." ^*What sir V* in a yoice of thun* 
der. **Iron pyrites." "Iron pyrites \ And what's that V* *« That's what it 
is,*' said the chemist, putting a lot on the shoyel oyer the hot coals, where 
it disappeared. <* Dross." ** And what is iron pyrites worth?" "Nothing.? 
" Nothing! Why there's a womui in our town who owns a whole hill of 
that — and I'ye married her 1" 

Fbmalb Elxyation in Ibdia. — A few years since, the education of high 
caate females was unknown in India, Two years since, a school was opened 
at Madras with fiye high caste girls, whose number had increased last year 
to seyenty, some of whom now read the gospels in their own language. 
There are several similar schools in India. Many educated Hindoos are . 
now anxious that their wiyes and daughters should receiye the adyantages 
of education. 

Hon. Ezba Cobnbll, of Ithaca, offers to the State of New Tork t)uree 
hundred acres of land and $300,000 in money to aid in estabUqhiiig an 
Agricultural College upon the land donated, lying near Ithaca. It may be 
remembered that this is the same liberal gentleman that gaye fifl^ thousand 
dollars for a public library in Ithaoa. 
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Qbkhav Eduoatioval Joim9fAj.8.r-*AoooTding to the Allffemeire SelUu- 
Zeitunff, the oldest educational weekly in Oermanyy there are |iow in the 
German States sixty-three edncational periodloals, emhraoing weeklies, 
semi-nLonthlies, monthlies, qnaterlies and half.yearlies. This list does 
not inclade periodicals deyoted to sp^ial departments. 

District Sohooi. JouufAL.— We want toIs. I., II., III., XI., and XII. of 
the old District School Jonrnal ; also Ne. 10 of yoI. VI. | No. 11 of toI. 
Yin. and No. 7 of toI. X. We will pay liberally, or giro enrrent or bad^ 
Tolnmes ef the Teacher in exchange. 

EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 

Cortland Couktt. — The annual session of Cortland Co. Teachers' In- 
stitute was held at the Academy Hall in Homer, commencing October 
17th and closing Oct. 28th. The attendance was large, though somewhat 
less than that of the last season The whole number was 180, of which 
14S were young ladies. The interest manifested by the members in all the 
exercises, has seldom been exceeded ; and it is belicTed that the beneHciaT 
influence of the Institute, will be felt for good, in most of the public 
schools of the county. The instructors aimed to deyelop in the dearest 
manner, the most intricate principles of the branches of education usually 
taught in our common schools, also to present the beat metkode of instruc- 
tion. 

The principal instructors were Professors Clark, Sanford, Daniels, and 
Commissioner Whitmore, Prof. HoTey of McGrawrille Academy, was 
present a number of days, and rendered yelnable aid, Profssaore Mad- 
ison of MoGrawTille, and Meads, Principal of the Oswego Oommeroial Col- 
lege, gave instruoiion in Penmanship. Prof. Boardman, Secretary of the 
American Sohooi Apparatus Co., brought before the Instittite a Tarioty of 
apparatus adapted to the wants of our common schools, and imparted 
much Taluable instruction. 

The daily sessions were enliyened by exercises in yocal and instrument- 
al music, conducted by members of the Institute. 

The commissioners offered a prise for proficiency in spelling, which was 
Awardad to Mr, L. P. Barnum. One hundred words were selected, Mr. 
B. missed but one. The range of mis-spelled words waa from one to 
sixty-nine — the ayerage, thirty. The closing exercises eonsiaied of de- 
clamation, essays and music. 

WiSTOHRSTXR CouNTT. — The annual session of the Teachers* Institute 
was held at Sing Sing, for one week, commencing Monday Noy. 14, 1864. 
We digest the following account from the report of the Secretary, J. A. 
Nichols, Esq. There were eighty-fiye teachers in attendance, Commisaioner 
Miller presided. The Editor of the Teacher ** was introduced as instructor, 
and oQiiductor of the exercises. In his opening remarks^ hf referred to the 



pleMiir« it pky% him to Appear tw iht fMOBi time h^ton tlid t«Mhera of 
th« County, in r«latloii« so agreenblo. Ho next allndod to the death of Rer. 
Mr. Yermilye, who at the time of hie deoeaee, and eeyeral years pferioiiiv 
was Commissioner in the second assembly distriot. He paid a high tribnte 
to his tinqaeetioned purity of Ufe and eharaoter, and the seal of pnblio 
liiiTor set upon erery offielal aot of his." The exercises of the day sessioni 
were talcen vp chiefly with discussions of the common school branohes. 
Wednesday afternoon, Dr. Fisher of Sing Sing, gaye a most interesting 
lecture, urging the dlsims O^ natural history, and illustrating his subject 
HHth charts, diagrams, and speolmens. 

Etening lectures were ddiyered as follows : two by the Conductor ; on« 
On '* Signs of Character " by Prof. Townsend ; and one by Rey. Mr. Bates 
of Peekskill, on **Tht €K>ldett Age yet to come." A pleasant ]^*union at 
Dr. Fisher's Friday eyeiling closed the session. 

MoMTOoxsET CouKTt.'^The annual session of the Teachers' Institute for 
Montgomery County was held in the yillage of Canigoharie, commencing 
Oct. 17th; and continuing two weeks. 

Faeultjr, Prof. M. P. Cayert, Teacher of Beading and Grammar; 
« Asa Baker, « Physiology; 

Mr. C. Buckingham <* Mental Arithmetic; 
" D. 8. Ackerman " Written «« 
<< James B. Bailey '< Algebra and "^ocal Music. 
Lecturers, Eey. B. Van Zandt — Suliject; Education; 

" *« S. M. Merrill, " Errors of Tldnking. Prof. C. 

Townsend, two lectures. First lecture. Signs of Character; Second, 

School Goyemment. Mr. Abram Diefendorf, two lectures; Sutgeots, First 
lecture. Orders of Creation; Second, Antiquity of the Barth; Prof. E. Dan- 
forth, Subject, Duties of the Teacher { Prof. M. P. Cayert, Action a neces- 
sary eondition of existence. 

There were about one hundred and forty teachers in attendance, and 
eyery thing passed pleasantly and hax'moniously. 

T. S. IRELAND, School Com. 
Canijohatie, Dec. 20th, 1864. 

RsvsSxtAXB CoTTinrr. — ^We haye recced no report of (he InsUtttte irhlcdtf 
was held at Hoosick Falls, commencing Dec. 19, 1864, but w% ire sure ono 
was held, for we had the pleasure of <* speaking a piece " on the eyening 
of the 29th, and conducting sundry exercises the next day. Dr. French, 
who had the general charge of the literary exercises, was in his happiest 
mood ; and the beamilig countenance of Mr. Commfssioner Contstock, ae 
he reported results at the '* Department," told the whole story. It Wat a 
triumphant success — ilot large in attendance, but Ml of 8pi:At. This is the 
Urst attempt at an institute in Rensselaer for many yeare ; (was there eyei' 
one before T) and Mr. Comstock deseryes great credit for his energy and! 
tact in '* getting it up " and carrying it on. We hope it is only a begins 
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mngt Pdputy^SuperinteBdeBt K^m, Dr. Frtnoh, Mr. Comstock^ ftB^ 
othersy gave stirring addresBaa. Under the earnest labors of Mr* C. tlie 
light is breaking. 

Oswego Covntt. — We are glad to notice that the third district, (Commis- 
sioner Goodell's) keeps up the regular meetings of the Teachers* Assoeiation 
without any abatement of interest. Practical class exercises are a regular 
order in these meetings; At a recent session at HolmesTille, (No?. 26,) 
the foUowittg teachers were elected for the ensuing jrear: 

For History and CItiI Goyernment — A. P. Burgess; Mathematics — W. 
Barnes; Geography — Miss M. C. Finster; Grammar, (commencing with 
Orthography) — John Ladd; Reading — Miss R. Bennett; Spelling-^ Miss 
P. Salisbury. 

Miss L. ETcringham was appointed Corresponding Secretary, in place of 
J. Barker, resigned. 

New School Commissiokebs. — Montraville Soot, of Albion, has beeii 
elected School Commissioner of Orleans county in place of Marcus ti. 
Phillips, resighed. 

Rev. A, T. Stewart, of Tarrytown, succeeds Rot. J. B. Vermllye, de- 
ceased, in the Second District of Westchester county. 

Clinton County. — A Tery interesting and profitable session of the 
Teachers' Institute was heid at Champlain, commencing Not. 21, and con- 
tinuing two we^ks. Bey. LeVi Smith, Commissioner of the 1st district, was 
president, and Commissioneir Corbin of the S^hd district yice-president. 
The Editor of the Teacbsr acted as director of tlie literary exercises. One 
hundred and one teschers were in attendsnce, and the interest manifested 
was most commendable. Special attention was giyen to map-drawing, pri- 
mary reading, mental arithiaetic, and langiiii^t ; and the other Oustomary 
common school branches word reyiewed and methods of teaching discussed. 
The director also remarked at length upon the organisation, classification 
and management of schools. He gaye four eyenibg lectures as follows : 
Primary Education ; Elocution with seledt readings ; Physical Geography ; 
Nature and Man. Lectures were also delivered by G. W. Lewis, Esq., of 

Malone and McMaster, Esq., of Plattsburgh. Mr. Wm. H. Phillips, Arom 

the committee on resolutions, presented the usual patriotic, profeisional and 
complimentary budget, among which was a recognition of the senrices of the 
State Superintendant in his labors for the cause, and especially in the re- 
Tision and consolidation of the school laws^ 

Illinois Tbachbk. — Mr. S. A. Briggs has resigned his position as editor 
of this journal, and is succeeded by Prof. Richard Edwards, Principal of 
the Normal Uniyersity. Under the direction of Mr. Briggs, the Teacher was 
able, earnest, and outspoken. We always welcomed it as one of the best 
of our exchanges. If Prof. Edwards is, as an educational Editor, equal 
to his antecedents as a teacher, we shall look for a re-gilding of the fine 
gold, a new perfume to the yiolet. 
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BotdAttot IV Vnufoirr.^The 8U1 taamtA Mport of the Botrd of BdnoA* 
tlon of Yemioiit represents the public eohools of that State as generally fat 
good condition, thon^ some are ftur from what thej dtight to be. Many 
of the school houses are vnllt for the purpose to which they are deroted, 
and some are not fhmished with black-boards, so essential a requisite in 
every good school. The whole number of children of school age — that is, 
between the ages of fbur and eighteen — is 85,795; showing an increase 
of 583 oyer 1868. Of this number 78,259 hsTe actdally atlended the 
schools. The number of pupils between eighteen and twenty that haye 
attended school is 2765. It appears from the report that less than ene- 
tenth of the pupils of the State haye attended any other than the public 
schools. The number of persons employed as teachers during the year 
was 4841. The ayerage wages of male teachers for 1864 was $20 48 ; 
females teachers $8 16. The report advocates a consolidation of all the 
colleges of the State. 

LITERARY NOTES. 

MbbSbs. HAnm and Bbothbbs, New T(»tk, Send us the folloiHng, #hieh 
shall receiTe due attention : 

QUeent ofBong^ with Portraits, giving a inost intertoting account of the 
leading dramatic and operatic female sihgers of modem times. 

CapU HaW% Arctic RuearektM^ and Life Among the Esquimaux-^— a large 
octavo, with l&ne engravings and maps ; full of inter^t. 

The Perpetual Curate; a novel by the author of *' Chronicles of Oarling* 
ford." 

KUtjf Tre9ylyan'e Diary : a Story of the Times of IfThiteiield and the 
Wesleys, by the author of the '* Schonberg-Cotta Family." 

From Dan to Beertkeba ; Travels in the Holy Land, by Eev. Dr. J. P. 
Newman ; graphic and deeply interesting ahd instrhctive. 

M. W. Bonn, New Tork, sends in a new edition of Marshes Bed u ioi t ieal 
JBistory, and a manual of questions on the same ; eareftilly prepared, and 
useftil standard works. 

Tbs GBAMMAn OP Gbammabs. — Messrs. i¥illiam Wood k Go. hare 
favored us with a copy of the new and revised edition of this master- 
piece. It will be found of additional value from the very Aill and complete 
verbal index it contains, prepared by Samuel U. Berrian, a life-long friend 
and admirer of the author. 

Filtbb's Analysis op WrittbjI Aninrmno is highly commended by 
many of our friends who have used it in the class-room. We have not yet 
had time to examine it. 

TiAOHiRs* Salabiss im Framob. — In the Departments lying under the 
Pyrenees, aOcordiilg to fit. Jules Simon, it is no uncommon thing for the 
schoolmaster to act as beadle, sacristan, beU-ring«r and grave-digger, ia* 
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oreasitif hi« ii^eome iUsq by uUoring or mt&ding pboM. By tbe p«rfinr- 
m#xi ee of lUl Uie«o Tariout dntioB, the poor man maj maBage U obtaiii an 
lupoid of £S per annum ! Atid this U *'La Belle France." 

Msaane. Tbubhse aud Co., London, haTe pnblisbed an imperlantbiblio- 
grapbical work, entitled liibrariee and Fonndera of Librariet, by Edward 
Edwards, £aq. The reeeeJrobes it embodies reach back to ike earlieei 
timea, and inelude recent and preient Ubrariee, public and yriTate. Every 
bibliopole must kave it. 

Lamb. — Meeersi Hard and Houghton have recently leaned in elegant 
style, a Tolnme entitled **£liana,'* contaihing the hitherto unpublished writ* 
ings of this meet genial of English Essayists, — a rare treat to lill admirers 
of the gentle Ella. 

Lippinoott's PBONOtHciNo GABBTtBEiL. — The Editors of this standard worl 
are engaged in making such corrections as shall bring the information it 
contains, down to date. It is to be thoroughly reyised. Messrs. Lippin- 
oott k Co. will spare no e:if ense in its ptiblication. 

Caabt's 9oom^ Soibnob.— The introduction to the new ilnasian transla- 
tion of this admirable book, pays a just tribuie to our distjuaguished coun- 
ta7man. The leading German periodicals also unite in pronouncing him 
one of the highest litlng authorities in the science of Political Economy. 

Stbutb, the celebraled Russian Asteonomer, died at St. Petersburgh, 
KoT. 23, at the age of 71 years. His name is aaeoelated wi^ seme of the 
aqutrnt important aatronomioal labors of this century. 

Shaw abd Allbn's Compbbbbnsitb Gbogbapht. — Messrs. Lippincott 
and Company, are getting out a second edition of this work, which has 
been carefully revised and will, we doubt not, meet with general faror. 

Db Tooqubtillb. — ScTcral unpublished papers, left by this distinguished 
author, are announced to appear in a new edition of his works. They will 
be looked for with great interest. 

Napolbab*s C^sab.-— The first Tolume of the Emperor's Vie de Cmaar, is 
positiTcly announced. It was to haye appeared Dec. 15. 

John Stuabt Mill and ALrnno Tbmktson have been proposed as honor- 
ary members of the Royal Society of Scotland. 

QUERY BOX. 

UnwvitMn or Common l^m ia a rule of action whioh detlTes ita authority 
from long usage, or established custom whioh has bees ittKiemoriaUy re- 
o^Ued and reoofpi^ed b^ Judiciid tribunals. 

As this, law can be traced to no positlTC statutes, its rules or principles 
nr« to bei tmJA QAljf lA tih^ reoorda of courtat and in the reports of judicial 
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daoitiom. 8m Alto WebfUr'a N«w Usftbridged, (1864), andtr Uie wofd 
tammon. 

No. 8. — Should W« inj 0oer to mnoh, or immt bo much t 

Th« ftaihors sire dirided oa these aad reUied forms of ezpreuion. 
Qoold Brown, (Grammar of GrAmmMre, p, 664, obs. 22, 28), prefere iwer 90 
mmh^ €9tr to «pf9d|y,^e., alleging thai in cuoh OMes «9<r if an idTerb of d9» 
gr€€ nnd not of tmt, and is therefore the better usage. Johnson and Smart 
are of the same opinion. Dr. BulUons [see his Analytioal and Practienl 
Qrammar, p. 197, No. 948], prefers the form, evtr mo mticA, but Webster 
seems to prefer the old usage. Worcester quotes Johnson with approTaL 

No. ^.^Jffllm^ twp horu9for #100 aacA, and uU tktm 90 m»to gmn2&pif 
ttnt, on one, and lose 26 per cent, on the other, do I gain or lou f 

I neither gain nor lose; but if the condition were th*t I sell each for 
$100, thereby gaining 25 per cent on the cost of one and losing 25 per 
cent on the cost of the other, then the question would be for the first : 
$100 is 125 per cent, or five-fourths, of what number 7 and for the second : 
$100 is 75 per cent (three-fourths) of what number ? The gain is $25 ; the 
loss, $88). 

OBITUARY NOTICES. 

A. GoBHAH. — On the 19th of December last, Mr. A. Gk)nHAic, who, for many 
jears} had been connected with Mr. Anthony in the Albany ClassioiAl Institute, 
and who, for a long time psst, had b^en suffering ftrom con8um|rtion, was 
permitted to enter into his final rest. He has left behind him an enduring 
record, written in the hearts of all who knew him, but more especially in 
those of the youth who exyoyed the benefit of his instructions, and who 
have witnessed from day to day his fidelity to the high interests committed 
to his charge, and who have seen a life of usefulness crowned with a 
triumphant hope of a blessed immortality. May a mantle like his fall upon 
CTcry true teacher, and may their ultimate reward be no less than his. 

Dbath Of Edwabd Etbbxtt. — It is oar painful duty to chronicle the 
decease of this eminent man, which took place at his residence, Boston, 
January 15. At the time of his death, Mr. Bverett was in his 71st year. 
The high literary abilities and important public serrices of Mr. Everett, 
mark him as one of the few really illustrious men of our age ; and his 
character and career as a pure, high-minded and patriotic citlten and 
Christian scholar, are too well known to need repeating here. The nation 
mourns his loss. 

Hon. William Lbwis Dattoh, United States Minister at the French 
Court, died, on the Ist, of apoplexy. Mr Dayton was born at Basking- 
ridge, in New Jersey, Feb. 17, 1807. He graduated at the College of New- 
Jersey in September, 1825, and was admitted to the practice of law in 
1880. In 1887 he was elected member of the State Senate, and in the 
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fbllowittg year wm ekoHeri by the Legislftinre oae of the ABSoeiattf JudgM 
of the Supreme Court of New-Jersey. He held this position till 1841. 
Upon the decease of 8. L. Southa&d, United States Senator, In 1841^ he 
was appointed to fill the Taoancy. In March, 1846, he was elected by the 
Legislature for the fiill term of six years, and serred in the Senate till 
March 4, 1851. He was superseded by Bfr. R. F. Stogktov, and began 
again the practice of the law at Trenton. In 1866, he was nominated for 
inee-President npon the Fremont ticket. In March 1867, he was ap- 
pointed Attorney-General of New-Jersey. Upon the election of Mr. Lfir^ 
OOLH, Mr. Dayton was appointed Minister to France, and discharged the 
difficult and responsible duties of his office with credit to himself and the 
country which he represented. 

Hon. William D. SWan, late of the publishing house of Swan, Brewer 
and Tileston, Boston, died at his residence in Dorchester, Not. 2, 1864. 
iSe had been a teacher iind the author of scTcral school books. A man of 
energy, genial ahd whole-souled, he will be missed by a large circle of 
firitods. 

BOOK NOTICES. 

Thi Atlaxtio Mohthlt commences the new year with additional at- 
tractions in the beautiful new type (old style) on which it is printed, and 
with fresh life and rigor ; although from last yea]r*s stand-point it was dif- 
ficult to see how it could be much better, f he publishers state that the 
aterage monthly sale for 1864, was 48,000 copies. Bryant, Lowell, Stowe, 
(Mrs. H. B.), diggtnson, Longfellow, Holmes, Whittier, and others of our 
old AtlatUie frieiids oontiiiue contribuiors, and new and interesting fea- 
tures are promised. The fourteen Tolumeit already published are a rich 
mine of science, poetry, choice fiction, etc., and the popularity of the books 
republished from its pages, attest the appreciation of the public. Our 
friends can not serre themseWes with indispensable literature at a cheaper 
rate than by taking the Atlantic. Tenns |4. 00 per anum ; 2 copies fo^ $7.00 ; 
10 for $80.00. We will send the ATLANtiO to oUr subscribers, at $8.26 ; the 
TsAOHVB and AtLAHTio for $4.00. « 

Habpb&'s Maqasinb. — The thirtieth Tolume of this sterling monthly 
commenced with the number for December« It is not too much to say that 
this magaxine has been a real source of profit to a greater number of people 
than any other cTcr published. It has created a taste for higher literature, 
among those who had been accustomed to read trash, and has led many for 
the first time to the exhaustless fountain of pure and noble thoughts. Its 
illustrated descriptions of travels, in every volume, are worth the cost of the 
magaxine, — its fiction is always high-toned — and among its poetic contri- 
butions are some of the finest gems Of the language. Tbvbhbb's Ouide to 
American Literature thue eayt : We must refer in terms of eulogy to the 
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monihlj circulation of about 170,000 copies — in whose pages are to be 
found some of the choicest light and general reading of the daj. We sp eak 
of this work as an eTidence of the American People; and the popularity it 
has acquired is merited. Each Number contains fiiUy 144 pages of read- 
ing matter, appropriatelj illustrated with good wood cuts ; and it combines 
ih itself the racy monthly and the more philosophical quarterly, blended 
with the best features of the daily journal. It has great power in the dis- 
semination of a loTC of pure literature.— Tbubkbe's Ouide to Aturiean Lit' 
eratur$f London^ 

terms : $4.00 4 year. An Extra Copy of either the MAOAinri or &AJUPin's 
WiiKLT will be tupplied gratU for every Club of FiTi SulisOBiBBBS at 4.00 
eaehf in one remiUanee; or Six Copieefor $30.00. 

Back Numbere can be supplied at any time. 

A Complete det, now comprising Twenty-nine Volumes, in neat doth 
binding, will be sent by express, flreight at expense of purchaser, for $2.26 
per Tolume. Single volumee, by itaail, poeipaid^ $8.00. Cloth oases, for 
binding, 68 cents, hj mail, postpaid. Address, Harper ft Brothers, Frank- 
lin Square, New York. 

We will send the Magaiine or Weekly, with the Teacher, tot $4.26, or 
to present subscribers, either of the former for $8.80. 

HaBpbb's Wbbklt is now in its ninth Tolume, and maintains its repU'* 
tation as **the best, cheapest, and most successftd Family Paper in the 
union.' * It is splendidly illustrated, and giTOs graphic pictures and sketches 
of the progress of alFairs. The back Tolumes are a complete epitome of the 
war. The Weekly is ably edited. The following ••eritical notices'' we 
fully endorse. 

<* The best Family Paper published in the United States/'— JVfw London 

Advtrtieer, 

<* The MoDBL NBW8PAPBB of our country— complete in all the depart^ 
ments of an American Family Paper— Habpbb's Wbbklt has earned for 
itself a right to iU Ude *A JOURNAL OF CIVILIZATION. '"—J^. T, 
Evening Poet, 

** This Paper furnishes the beet illuetratione. Our ftiture historians Will 
enrich themselyes out of Harper's Weekly long after writersi and painters, 
and publishers are turned to dust." — New York EvangelieL 

<* A necessity in CTcry household." — Boiton Tranetr^U 

« It is at once a leading political and historical annalist of the nation." — 
Fhila, Preee. 

** The best of its class in America."— ^m^oh TravelUr* 

Annual subscription and club rates same as the Magasine« (See abore.) 

Back Humbert can be supplied at any time. 

The Annual Volumes of Habpbb's Wbbklt, in neat cloth binding, will 
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be Beat ky ekfrese, free of expense, fer $6.00 eaeh. A t<>mplH$ SHj eeti- 
prising Eight Volumet^ sent on receipt of eesh ftt the rate of $4*^ P^ TOl., 
^iiffkt at aqktnat tf pUrthater* Addreee, Harper & Brotliere, Ftanklin 
Sqaare, New York. 

Ottk Youho PoLiM. An lUiutrated Magazine for Boy 9 and OirU. Vol.l.^ 

No, 1, January^ 1866^ Edited hy J. T. TftOWBRiDOE, Oail Hamilto!!! , akd 

LvcT LabOom. Boston : Tieknor and Fields, Monthly, ^ pages, %2.00 per 

annum, 8 copies for $5 / 6, for $8 ; 10, /or $15, etc. With the A tlantic, $6. 

We have at lengtli a youths* magazine whioh instructs while it intereste, 

mod which, while the juveniles are cared for, will be attractiye to larger 

Voys and girls, and not beneath the notice of parents and teachers. Mrs. 

Stowe opens the number with <<Hum, the Son of Bui.*' Lucy Larcom 

has a little poem, in etyle for our young folks, entitled <*The Volunteers' 

Thanksgiying." Gail Hamilton, a most bewitching autumn picture on 

<* The Red-Coats.*' " Thumbling — a story for children,** is a story firom the 

l^innish of a wonderful dwarf and a huge giant whom he brought to terms 

-^wierd enough for any boy craiy after the marvellous. A chapter on 

** Farming for Boys," by the ''Author of Ten acres Enough ;** a sketch by 

Capt. Mayne fteid — ** Afloat in the Forest,** and other pieces make up 

the number. We must not forget to mention a bteutifUl steel portrait of 

Tom Brown, (Tkomas Hughes,) several elegant wood cuts, and two pages of 

pussies, rebussee, riddles, etc Every boy and girl will want ** Our Toung 

l^olks.*' 

^VB PatbioHo SpBAKsm ; Consutmg ef Specimens of Modem Eloquenee, te^ 

gether with Poetical Extraete adapted for Recitation^ and DranuMc Fiecee 

for Exhibitioner By Robbbt Ratmond A. Mi, Late Ptef^eor of the 

English Langtmge and Literature in the Brooklyn Collegiate and Polyteeh* 

nsc InsHfute^ New York : A, S. B&mee ^ Burr. 1864, pp, 624. 

This is emphatically a book for the times ; containing, 1^, Extracts Crem 

publie addresses on national qnestione; from some of our most eminent 

Statesmen ; 2^, Miseellaneous topics; 8^, Poetical extracts chiefly martial and 

national ; 4^*, Dialogues. We cannot speak too highly in praiss of the die- 

crimination and taste exercised in the selections. Our school boys will 

And it a mine worth exploring. 

Labbhabbi or Etnonr, ^AneiefU History.* From the EarUeet Times to the 
Mahometan Conquest. By Miss ToBGX, Author of **The Beir of Rod- 
elyffe. " First American, from the fifth London Edition. Philadelphia : Fred" 
eriek Leypoldt. New York: F. W, Chrietem. 1865, \2mo„ pp. 240. 
This is a useful and judicious little compend, in which the principal 
events are narrated in an easy and familiar style. It will be found valua- 
ble for use in common schools and families. 
Imhxn-sbi. From the German of Th. Stobic, hy H. Clabk. 

The Iob Maidxh: akd Other Tales. By Hans CHBisnAB Akdbbsbb. 
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Translated from the Oerman, by Fahitt Fuller. Philadelphia: F^Leypoldt, 

New York: F, W. Chriatem, 1863, IBmo,, pp, 189. 

A new book from Andersen is a new joy. It is to giye us another glimpse 
of fairy -land ; and his word pictures are so fresh and y'vrid that they always 
please old and young. Any book by the auihov of *<The Ugly Duck" can 
neyer come amiss. This is in his happiest Tein. It is a tale of life among 
the glaciers and in the valleys of the Alps — a tale of loTa, suffering, and 
weird tradition. 

Musical Sketohis. By Elise Polko. IVanelated from the Sixth Oerman 
JEdition by ¥ AWT YvLLER. Philadelphia: Frederick Leypotdt, 1864. 16mo.» 
pp. 297, cloth. 

This charming book has been long enough before the public to haye an<« 
ticipated any note we might make of it. It is, itself, the Tory soul of mel- 
ody. We can forglTe the enthusiasm which aome would think colors the 
sketches a little too highly — ^for the spirit is right: and no one can read 
Polko without a higher appreciation of the Diyine Art. Cream paper and 
dear type giye the sketches a worthy setting. 

Graxduothse and Qeajii>]>auohteb. From the Qtrman of I4OUIBI EsohBs 
by Mms. C. E, Coeeoe, Phila,: F Leypoldt. 

These are translations of choice stories for the young, and will be read 
with interest. 

The Nobth Amx&xoah Review, now commencing its second half century 
has become a necessity, and its publishers are determined that even in 
these eyentful times it shall be, as ever, the best exponent of American 
life and letters. The current number, (January, 1865, No. ccTi,) opens 
with a quaei reyiew of Mr. Raymond's book on the Administration of Pres- 
ident Lincoln, but in reality, a most trenchant defense of that administra- 
tion, and an able analysis of the character and policy of the Preddent. 
It is refreshing, in these times of peril, when so many under color of that 
freedom of speech which is our national characteristic, strike at the life of 
liberty, by traducing the character, or maligning the motlyes of those who 
are its chosen exponents, to find a journal with such antecedents and such 
ability standing firm, and battling for the truth. The present number 
contains also a history of Qirard College and its Founder ; An apprecia- 
tiye review of Meriyale's Romans under the Empire ; Natural Theology 
as Positive Science ; Aristocratic Opinions of Democracy, (De Toqueville's 
Democracy, etc.), and other articles, with a semi-centennial history of the 
Review itself. 

The North American will not suffer in comparison with the ablest foreign 
reviews : and Messrs. Ticknor and Fields will not allow its fair fame to 
fade. Boston: Ticknor and Fields. $5,00 per annum; the price of two 
cheap novels for nearly 1400 pages of choicest, fresh literature. In paper 
and type it is unexceptionable. 



TO SUPERINTENDENTS, 

SCHOOL COMMITTEES, 

AND 



CLOSING SEAT SCHOOL DESKS, 

JPateitted March 81, 1868, by 

W^. HORA-OE SOPER. 



The andenignad iDritei the attention of MftoafiMstarert of School f omttara, and all 
■oos cooaeet«d with Public and Private SehooU, Aeademlec end Ooilcgw to this valnahh* im- 
proTemeoi in dohool Oeeks, which euppliea a de^«ratuin which no other deek farnlshae. 

Thece Oenki have alraedr heen introduced into.a large nnmber of Schools, and in eTery eaie 
thef have given entire ■aueffM^tion. 

THE FOLLOWING ADVANTAOBB ARK OLAIKBO FOB THIS DBSH. 

1. Thb Motjlbli Siat— Which is made to turn upon a strong metallic rod, (generallf made 
<^ iron) closing or fblding up so as to open an aisle between tlie Defies, through which persons 
maf freelf para in cleaning the school room or for auf other purpose. The ssat presents no 
obstruction whatever. This i> the chi»f feature in the impiorement, but thnre are otliers of 
great importance. Where this de«k is uved tbere need be no filths school rooms, as the floor is 
so little IneumberMd tliat it may be as alfeccuetly cleans l as if the room was clear of Furniture. 

2. Thit UOOOPT Lbs4 Spaob than other DeMks of eaual sise, while thejr afford the greatest 
conveoience for the ing re s s end egress of pupils. 

S. Fif sr 0o4T LsM toan anr ocber Desk male of the same materials, and are so simple in 
construction that thejr mar be msde bjr aar good mechanic 

4. Th <ts4TS Aai Viiar OoKPoaTABLa, and so constructed as to promote the health of pupUs. 
Thtf back is so inollied as to support the loion as well aa Uie shoulders. 

A. Tair a.H Nca* in appearenee and tastefully formed, possessing gr ea t strength and dura- 
hllity. 

A. Tkit oav bi Madb 80 Obbaplt as to admit of their introduction into the humblest 
School or in such stjle as will meet the wants of the highMt grade of Schools, Affadnmles 
and OoUeges. 

These UeMks can be made of any kind of wood, but the hard woods ars the best. Wlien 
made of Waiout, Cherry. Oak, A^b or Blroli tbey nuy b^ fluiitiei la oil, wniob is much eheap- 
er than rarnish, and now generally preflurred. 

TKtiRITOKUL KlUHId for States, Cities and Counties will be sold upon such terms as 
may be agreed upon 

LlCBNStt to manulboturs and sell these DeikA will be granted to responsible parties fto a 
moderataper centave on the amount of their sales. 

PifiK\l[Td to make a specified number of Desks, for use or sale, will be given on the foUow- 
ng terms : 

ror ft%';h De«k which shall cost not exceeding $ 4 00, * • • SO cts. 

Over tt 00 aai not exceeding d OJ, • • • • 40 cts. 

Over %i 0:) aad not exoeeiing 10 03, • • • • 60 cts. 

Over $LJ OJ S) cts. 

To fitriliute the m&attfasture of theie Deiki. Lithograph Drawings hare been prepared 
wliioh will be aooompauied by printed instructions^ 

Persons deKiriug Permits can remit the money per mail, upon the receipt <^ whida, the 
Permit, Drawings and Instructions will bo sent bj the same channel. 

Specimens of (he Desk may be seen et the oAoe of che ckstiool Commlsrioners of BaltimorsN 
Oounty. No. '21 North Calvert street. Baltimore. Md., and at Schenuertiom, Bancroft it Oo's, 
Mo. l:k) Grand street. New York, and No. 25 North rourth street, Philadelphia. 

The Desk is manufactured in Baltimore by 8. 8. SrBVll.V{» it siOM, tfox 217. Post OOee. 

When more convenient, persons may r-onlt money through Mlessrs. Soliermerliom, Banerolt 
JtOo. 

County- Superiatendants, Examiners and Teachers are invited to become agents, to whom 
terms will be made known on application to the Hndersigned. 

W. HORACE SOPER, 

No. 21 North Calvert Street, 

BALTINiOBE, MD. 

. ta.vi 
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SHAW & ALLEN'S 

COMPREHENSIVE 

GEOGRAPHY. 

COMPLETING 

ITippitttirft's ^e0gra||kal Series. 



The Comprehensive Geography is entirely new in Subject-matter, 

Manner, and Illustration. 

It is emineDtly historical.* 

It oontains Physioal sod Physioo-DesoriptlTs, as well as Msthenutioal and 
Politioal Geography, henoe 

It combines two books, and is fifty per cent, cheaper than any other work of 
its class. 

It contains Relief Maps, showing dearly the general strocture of the lands, 
a feature of no other work. 

Snrroanding the Relief Maps, are onts representing the animals and plants 
pecaliar to or characteristic or the ooantries. 

The Sectional Maps of the United States are drawn upon a uniform soale. 

More briefly, the work tt novel in nearly aU rekpeete. 

It will be mailed for examination by school offloers, on receipt of $1.00. 



SUE'S FRENCH METHOD. 

A NEW PRACTICAL AND INTBLLBCTUAL MBTHOD OP LEARNING 
FRENCH, grounded on Nature's Teaching;} ; adapted to the system of Noel 
and Chapsat, with critical remarks on Grammars used in our Schools. $1 .60 

BXBRCISES ON TUB FRENCH SYNTAX; or, Practice of the New Practical 
and Intellectual Method for learning French, wherein learners have to 
make direct application of French Rules, and rectify the deviations made 
from the French Syntax. 13 mo. 76 cents. 

THB YICAR OF WAiCEFIELD. By Oliver Goldsmith, M. B. Arranged as 
a Guide for the Construction of French Sentences, completing the system 
of the Practical and Intellectual Method for learning French. $1.60 

A EJBY FOR THE USE OF TEACHBRS AND LEARNERS, who, after com- 
pleting the regular course, may further wish to prosecute their study of 
the French tongue. 19 mo. 76 cents. 
The whole forming a complete oral and synthetical course. By Jean B. 

Sue, A. M.. formerly Pupil of the Royal School of Sordse. 

J. fi. LIPPINCOTT ft CO., Fnblishen, FhUadelphia. 

^Uadar thli head ara reduetSons of th« globe of Behaim, oonatnictod while Oolambof wae 
on hie first roywie to America: end the Weetem Uemiffphere of John Schoner. In 1620. Fee 
eimilM of the original globus, lithoffrspbed in foar briliinnt colon on heevy print paper, 2x8 
feet, are pubUihed hi BngUiih, at $3.00 ftv the set of three. Pereons of antlqnarian tastes wiil 
be disUghted with theee reprodncMons. Agmts will be supplied with them on Tery f *Tor&ble 

IS. 

Ti. 4-tf. 



The Patent Arithmetical Frame 

Described in the October No. of the New York Teacher, is the most Taloable 
labor-saving inyention for schools of this centurj. Bj it OTtr kalfn milHom 
different examples can be set for a class without making a figure — and ex- 
amples that will keep the most active pupils busy half a day in the simple 
operations of Adding, Snbtraoting, Maltipljing fMod Dividing, can be prepared 
bj the teacher in less than five minutes. The answers are furnished in the Kej. 
This instrument, costing only $3.50, is vagtly mart u$efnl than a set of 
Outline Maps costing $15.00 or $20.00 ; than a Olobe cottiog from the price 
of the fhtme up to $200— or than any known artkU tf ichool apparaiui except 
the blackboard. It is equally adapted to the Primary and to the High SohooU 
and commercial Colleges. 

THE PATENT LOCKING INK-WELL 

fastens to the desk, so as never to be upset or moved out of plaoe aceidMi- 
all J. It can not be opened by dusting the desk, or without intentional effort 
to open it. It fits old desks as well as new ones, and is ornamental and not 
likely to get out of order. 

Teachers and School Officers will find it for their inten^st before pnrchanlng 
the simplest article for their schools, to send for the latest ** Messenger " of 
the American School Apparatus Co. The above and many other new and 
useful articles are described at length in it, and their Catalogue is generally 
used in selecting a good outfit for Schools. 

Address F. V. BROWN ELIi, 

▼i-2-tf. 21 John St., New York. 



I. 
INSTirUTB liBCTURBS ON BIBNTAIi AND HORAL CUL'PU&B. 

II. 
METHOD OF TEACHERS* INSTITUTES* 

1. 

We find them well vrittra, nplete with soand Tiewg. ind Ml of infbrmatkni.— JRUZoiic DaQm Pirta. 



Tbeee booki doiierTe a eaxttul study, (not reeding), hy all Interested In a true system of edc 

Dr. Dio Lnoig. 
It is a sonod able, and nseftal book.— Aniuyfoemfa SthnolJmimaL 
They are fall of life and Tarted Instmciion.— Watchman and Rt^fitfUfr^ Bodon, Matt. 
They are earnest, Tital, and full of irood sucjctstioDH and enliRbtene>i views.— A^ Ybrk flacker. 
It irrasps wHh a master mind neat prineipiee and general Interesta.— /tim. Edmeatmr 
Mo Teacher or Kdooator should oonsider nls library complete without a copy of tbest LeetwWi-^l 

86hooi Journal. 
They brlag the vnds. alms, and adTantages of Sducation home to the mlwi and heart of the minnWw— 

OUo Journal of Mueatum. *^ 

We find It a most instructive and entertaining book. It should be foundi hi every hcmw^nld Ittnrjw— 

Oravjfard Journal. 
We reoommena then warmly to teadiers, elnb*, and lyrenms -« Mut. Ikadur. 
A vast deal of vigorous thought forcibly expressed — Jio^ Ttaektr. 

II. 

It is a -very beautifnl. nraotfeal, and philosoplikal work — CftriafAin Adrceate and Journals N. T. 

Tb» brief statement of the Author's Theory of Sduratlnn is well made, and ptoeseds awm tha rlaM^ 

Erindple, namely, of determining not from without, as the malerialist hxebikt mMon does, 
I likely to make life prosperous under present sodal conditions ; but ftom within, what wk9 the 

qualiUes of the human being to whidt edoeaUon must apply, and what are the metBf whfcn it ll 

best to apply to deveiopand perfect them.— ^Tew York JtuUpendenl. 
An invaluable handbook. The concluding paper on the Theory of Intelleetoal Bdnoatloii, ia 

able and valuable.— 2>r. Burrowes 
The *' Theory of Intelleotaal Kdneatloa *ii a takitble contribution to the ictaMS of SlMi 

R P moim. 

The ** Theory of Intellectual Rducation ** in rich in Philosophic thought — >4imKcoii OSHaen. 
It should be a vade mecum of every conductor of Institutes.— TZb'iMu Tiacktr. 

This is an excellent book at sn auspidou* time. The last chapter Is most admirable —New Tbrk AaeAsr. 
The Author idves us here In a concira form the results of his observations, experience, and study — 

Barnard's Am Journal of Education. 
The. different subjects are treatei in a very able way. Especially to the point Is tho last dianCorw— 

Mau. Toa^er, 
It A* 8* BARNES St BURR, New Tork, SI St SZ Jolui WU 



Teachers and School Comminees, 

Before selecting your text-books for your fall and winter Schools, 
please examine the Btytks that hive been UsteA in the Clasi-room, and "not 
found wanting." 

UNION SERIES OF READERS. 

The mtUttr and iUuttrationt in this Series are tntirtly new^ and ^n$urpat$td bj anj 
other Bimilar Series pnbliahed, in variety and adaptation, 

8ANDEB8* FIOTOBIAIi FBIMSR. UNION KBADEB. Number One. 

BeaatifyiUy lUuatrated. 96 pajrea. 

BANDBBS' FBIMABY BPEIiLEB. UNION BBADBB. Number Two. 
BANDBB8' NB W BPEIjIjBB, DEFI- i 208 pasea. *■!*«*«*«: xwo. 

NBB. AND ANAIjTZER. UNION BBADBB. Number Three. 

BANDBBB* Primary BAND OABDB. 264 pasea. *««iw. 

einaaet. _ .UNION BEADBB. Number Vour. 

BANDBBB' PBIMABY BCHOOL L ^OSpacea. **u«*»/or *^wur. 

OHABTB, Larse, 8 Noa. on 4 Carda. ^NION BEADEB, Number TiTe. 

i 600 pagea. 

The Union Fourth and Fina Rbadekb will be welcomed as the mo.st complete 
and attractive Reading Books for Ilighor Cladses ever ofTerod to tlie public. 



ROBINSON'S BIATHEUATICAL SERIES. 

It la the moat full and Coxpletb Series of Maihtniaiical Ttxt-hoota for the Com- 
mon School, the Academy and ColU;ge. by oxb author, published in this Country. 

University Algebra. 



Progreisive Table Book. 
Frogreaslve Primary Arithmetio. 
Progreiiive Intelleotoal Arithmetio. 
Bnfimenti of Written Arithmetio. 
Progressive Praelical Arithmetic. 
Progressive Bigher Arithmetio. 
AriUimetioal Slamples. 
Vew Elementary Algebra. 



Hew University Algebra. 

Xew Geometry and Trigonometry. 

Surveying and Navigation. 

Analytioal Geometry and Conic Beotlons. 

Elementary Astronomy. 

Univursitjr Astronomy. 

Kathemadcal Operations. 

Keys to the ARITHKBTICS, ILGBBKAS, GBOlIETBiES, and SURVBYLNG are 

poblished for the nse of Teachers. 

The "Arithmetical Examples," containing 1500 Practical Examples, promiscu- 
ously arranged, and without answers, has ju<<i boHU add<?d to the above Series. 



SPENCERIAN SYSTEM OF PENMANSHIP. 

NKW STANDARD Ji:DITION Oh^ 

COPT-BOOKS, CHABTS, and KEY to FBACTICAL PENMANSHIP. 

Embracing Eleven Copy-Books in Four DrsTixcr Series, progressively arranged. 

A complete and thorough revision of tho Spencerian works, with new and valu- 
able additions and improvements, is in progress, and will be roady in October. 

Teachers and School Officers contemplating a change in systems of Penmanship 
will do well to wait for and examine our new issue. 

f^ Attention is also invited to Qrat's Botanical, Wells and Hitchcock's Scx- 
KVTiFic Text-books, Brtart and Stbatton's Book-keeping Series, Kerl's Grax- 
MARS, Coltox and Fixca^s Geooraphibb, Willson's Histories, Fabqdellb's Frbxch, 
and WooDBDRT*8 German Series, Bradbury's Music Books, etc. 

fgr Liberal terms given on books ftimished for ixwminaiicm or intraduttiwa. 
Send for Catalogue. Address the Publishers, 

IVISON. PHINNET, BLAKEMAH ft CO., 

48 and 60 Walker Steeet, New York 



^sitUli ftsndatO ^tiifograpliii. 

DM. wniVif^rKR-^ 
SERIES OF DICTIONARIES. 
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orftr, aiMlcmll' i-omakil Inr ihi' rli'iiip|il>. uiil itniliiiilli rlukini: Irr llH' ru'imrlilnr wndi ottfel 

ilnHM. Thliloiiuii.iri.niKlilM- 1..Niniiii:>>l>lrhili-B>lH.Vi-. ■til ii1»>|uiMi: Liil It oHl net btwia 
ibi g.a:;.»i- ,~i:-i ■> li -111 i,-! ■Iih lir >«'■ -mi r-M.'l • ik-IHi-k™' c'l^ftf .V.' -'-i'riiiceuo> KmI, 
W( «-(« K.I/.,.. I 'I, .« 

WEBSTERS UNABRIDGED DICTIONART. 
NEW ILLUSTRATED EDITION. 

OVER 3.000 FINE ENaiUTINOS. 

10»ii WOllli- ;i'i.l MKANlNiiS iiut roiiiii! in i.tlii^ Hivrliiutrics. 
Ovi-r tli'rrv ;iii|'- .Vniurk-uii uiiil Kiirujimn m'IimIht^ viiljil'ivfil ujmii lliio nvihion, Md 
tliirtv vi-iir-i'ir 1:il]i.r fxin^iiliil unin it. 
Atiioiig tlie coll III ■..n>i-r- »n Vi. ll>lin, or Berlin. rii<f<p-ii<>r- I'oTtrr, Dana, WhitHj, 

nail1i>V.l'Vm:ui, lii!i ami IlifuilL-r. Cnut. tJniiiihill iif \\\rt I'oliit Mtlitarv Actdemr, 

JuilRO .1. C: [Vrkiii-. I'f.d'.-xr Ktilii>, \. I- II»tl<-r, K-q.. &e., &r. 
SoTi'ml Tublii iJ fOW v:iliii>, inui ut tli'-m rf ntlv iiiiiirt" l>a^vi-, Kx[iliiiml< 

IK>uiiri»<;, of ijuiiin) 111 lii'ljiin of I'T ii uml nliii'iv, iHinilniivms &«., &e., i... 

AcadlB, Albiiny bcency, JI'<I)iit <'urr. MiM'Ii nml nixuirn linp. Ur. Mlcawber, &e. 
Uinitaiiiiti;; ■Hir-lillli or •mit-l'iiirlli ir'inra iiisll--r tliaii niiv lumier iilitioiu. 
l"roili iiuw cktllulyp,' plntc :ili>l IIih Illivn-We I'rP-.. 

IN ONE VOL. OF 1840 ROYAL QUARTO PAGES. 
'■«AT T//f: LATEST." "GET FliK BK8T." " UHT WKBBTER." 

Publiahcd by U. k 0. MEBltlAH, Spriaiflold, Hm 
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OmCIAL ORGAN OF TBE STATE TEACHERS' ASSOI)IAT10i\, 



DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION. 



"ndvra ^xifia^eTe ' to xdXdv xarkxere." — Paul. 



JAHE8 CRUIKSHANK. LL. D., EDITOR. 
ASSOCIATE editors: 



JOUN T. BCLKI.KT, nsooKLiN. J. T, )IARKA\. Aut 

CH AXLES DAVIRK. Oleum. ClUHr. .lAMKS II, lliYlUK, L 

JAHKS B. THOIISON, Si^ V.iM. n, M. IIOi;<]|[. Atmi 

E. *. SllKLUOS, Oiwmr.. MHUUKt R. niilK. 




ALBANY, N. Y.: 

J. MUNRKI.L, 78 STATE STREET. 

1865. 

Xarma; One TSollar B 'Y'enr, in A-dTsuo*. 
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IHPOBTANT TEXT-BOOKS 

FOR SCHOOLS, IGIDEMIBS 11 Umm, 

FUBLI8BID BT 

CROSBY & AINSWORTH, 

■«c«cifor0 to CROSBY * BIICHOLS tn tl&« "PTlioUvalc Depart meat, 

THE OSEEE SERIES OF ALFHEUS CBOSBT, 

Late Professor qfthe Greek Language in Dartmouth College, 

Greek Grammar. Pri(H>, fl.To. I Xenophou'n Anabasis. Price, $1.25. 

Greek Ijessons. Prk'e, 9U c«nt8. [ Greek Tables. Price, (12 cents. 

A Preparatory Jjntin ProHe-Book t containinff oil the TaUd l*rcw> neceMtiry for enteriaff 

OollvKe. with KctcronroH to Kuhiier^A. and'AmiruirH and StoMartl'ii Ijatin Qrammar*. Note* and 
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PRIMARY READING. 

It may be safely assumed, that of all the problems in educa- 
tioD, the most important are those which relate to principles 
and methods in the primary school ; for there the elements of 
our riper knowledge are obtained, and what is of greater mo- 
ment, mental habits are formed which shape the intellectual 
labor of the whole life. Hence it is that we do bat ill, nay, we 
sabvert the fundamental law in education, when we leave the 
care and culture of the little ones to mere tyros in the art of 
instruction, or to such as having been subjected to the more 
searching ordeal we apply in our ''better schools," have failed, 
and are dismissed from them to take up as a last resort the 
work of primary instruction, with the sage reflection, on their 
part, and (alas that the demon is not yet exorcised,) the 
careless assent on the part of employers and parents, that ''any 
one will do well enough for such lUile children." Heaven for- 
give them, and bring them to a better mind. 

So long as the senses continue to be the avenues to the soul, 
BO long a part of the means for intellectual culture will be 
mechanical. Let us not mistake, however, in supposing that it 
is merely mechanical ; for the intelligence of the child is, or should 
be, always one factor. — the inner sense should answer to the 
outer. In the matter of reading, this law is of paramount im. 
portance, and we were not far from the truth, to say, that the 
process of learning to read is in some sense an important end, 
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and not a mere means. Let us see what it involves. We learn 
to read for two purposes: 1st, that we may avail ourselves 
of the thoughts of others expressed in written language : 2d. 
that by due oral expression we may communicate to others 
what is written. The last necessarily involves culture of voice, 
and intelligence in the first, and is what is termed the art of 
elocution. Tlie first we shall see is of vastly more moment 
than has hitherto been esteemed, and does not consist merely in 
naming or thinking words ^t sight, but in such an intelligent 
act of the mind that those words become symbols, which in 
union express and excite intelligent thought. The mental pro* 
cess in primary reading'is, then, within the limit of the child's 
intelligence, precisely the same as in the case of an adult ; and 
any method of instruction which ignores an intelligent under- 
standing of what is read is radically false and vicious. 

The point of commencement is, therefore, not with abstract 
forms and names, to be followed by combining them in 
meaningless syllables by painful spelling — as hla, hl$ hit, etc: 
nor in an attempt to master elemental sounds, as in the ''phonic 
method,'' equally abstract, and to the untutored child, absurd ; 
but to make the exercises accord with the law of his mind and 
his method of thought. 

We have before referred briefly to the plan to be pursued in 
the first steps. We urged that the lessons should commence 
with words, the names of common things — that the child should 
be led to recognize the word at sight, to compose it with letter 
cards, to form it upon his slate, and that its spelling, and the 
analysis of the sounds of which it is composed should come af- 
terwards. Commence first with noun words, follow with adjec- 
tives, then combine and make phrases. Teach the words is, 
are, and, the, etc., and as a new word is learned use it in com- 
posing new sentences. There will thus be imparted a life and 
meaning to what the child reads, in most marked contrast with 
that senseless drawling of mere sounds under the old regime. 

As the lessons progress, let the same intelligence be observed, 
and the reading will be all along natural and inspiring. Choose, 
as the pupil advances, such lessons and such only as he either 
does understand, or may be made to understand, and let inflec- 
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tioD, emphasis, rhetorical pause, etc., be naturally developed 
out of the proper expression of the thought, in which the child 
may be aided by carefully observing and imitating the teacher. 

In practice, it will be found in most, if not all schools, that 
pupils who have made any advance have taken on bad habits, 
of expression, and read words regardless of the thought they 
contain. To remedy these evils will require much skill and pa- 
tience on the part of the teacher, but their removal is the first 
essential to success. We close this paper with a few sugges- 
tions. 

The "sounds of the letters" are best taught by requiring the 
pupil to pronounce accurately and distinctly common words 
which contain the sounds or combination of sounds desired. A 
careful analysis of the word will reveal the specific sound, and 
the pupil may then practice it separately. We are persuaded 
that time is sometimes wasted in going through the " table of 
sounds" in the abstract, without any careful discrimination of 
where they are to be used. The ability to give proper sounds 
in the right 'place is the test of success. 

If a pupil drawl or read in a sluggish, monotonous manner, 
let the teacher repeat a sentence or clause that has just been 
read, calling the attention of the pupil to its meaning, and lead 
him to repeat it with vivacity. Seek to make the book disap. 
pear as much as possible, and bring out the thought. We need 
not particularize ; the judicious teacher will adopt such expedi- 
ents as the particular case may require. 

A rapick, indistinct utterance requires that the pupil have fre- 
quent exercise in pronouncing words singly, and even in meas- 
ured time, coupled with free breathing, and whatever means 
will give self-possession and deliberateness. 

See that whatever is read is thoroughly understood. Better a 
single sentence thoroughly and correctly read than several pa- 
ges droned over. 

Omit pieces of questionable utility, whether on account of 
the sentiments they contain, or of faulty construction, or because 
presenting elocutionary difficulties, for which the pupil's pre, 
vious training has not prepared him. 

ftead "with the spirit and with the understanding also." 
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DR. ARNOLD AS A TEACHER. No. II. 

(Concluded from February number.) 

I notice as a second characteristic of Arnold, as a teacher, his 
social nature and his sympathy with boys. This element of a 
teacher's character is perhaps of most importance to one who 
lives with his scholars and is thrown much into their society 
ont of school hours. Sucli was Arnold's situation at Rugby. 
All witliin the establishment were brought into close contact 
with each other. It was no place for a misanthrope or a recluse, 
as in fact, no school is. Solitude and seclusion are not easily 
attainable in a large boarding school, as some of you can testify. 
Every element of character in each individual goes into the 
general mass of ingredients which makes the character of the 
place. The spirit of every inmate goes to temper the spirit of 
the whole body. The constant association and intermingling of 
diverse natures afford facilities for introducing new elements 
and blending them with the mass. Free intercourse favors in- 
fluence of whatever kind. The more points of contact between 
two natures, the more rapidly they assimilate, the weaker to 
the stronger. "Do you see thos'e two boys arm in arm? "said 
Dr. Arnold once to a new master in the school, " I never saw 
them together before. Make it a point to observe the changes 
in a boy's companionship, nothing more surely marks a change 
of character. '' The law is just as true of the relation of the 
teacher to the scholar. If he can draw them into his society, 
and be himself at home in theirs, he has a new hold upon them 
and a new power over them. Perhaps a cluster of his pupils is 
gathered about the schoolroom stove at noon intermission talk- 
ing over their adventures of the previous evening at a skating 
party, or in sliding down hill. Quiot, animation, good nature, 
sociability mark the scene. Now let the cool-headed, or rather 
cool-hearted, teacher who has no sympathy with youth, and so 
but little sociability, which is by its nature youthful, come into 
the room. The conversation among the boys soon dies out 
There is an impression that order must reign now, and that 
there can be no order without silence. So, for a moment or two, 
but little is said. Perhaps Jim, who was idle and troublesome 
to his teacher ye8terday,breaks out with, "Got y're lesson. Bob?" 
B<5b says yes, and all are still. A moment more, and one leads 
off and soon all follow out doors, till cold air or colder school-bell 
brings them in. Now our dignified friend has never told his 
scholars to stop talking and go out doors when he comes in. 
His want of sympathy has driven them out. He may never 
think of the cause of it, nor they either. But there is a b^oad 
interval between his nature and theirs. He may be a welf in- 
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Btnictcd man, abundantly able to solve all their hard problen 
and remove every difficulty in their lessons ; but when the que 
tion comes to be one involving action or principle, and he wisb 
to reach the heart and affections, he cannot touch them, he is tc 
far off. Go back to the same scene around the stove. EuU 
our cheerful teacher who enjoys the society, who loves, as A 
nold said of himself, who loves to bring himself in contact wii 
the perpetual spring of youthful liveliness. As soon as his ej 
rests upon the scene and his ear catches the nature of the talk, 
feeling of satisfaction settles on his heart, perhaps uucousciou 
ly a smile plays upon his lips. The talk goes on, the one wl 
happens to be telling his account of what took place the nig] 
before, is stimulated by the presence of his teacher, and co; 
tinues with new zest, omitting probably something of the coars 
ness and vulgarity which he indulged before. Our master ev€ 
comes to the stove himself, takes his seat in the circle and li 
tens with real enjoyment to the hearty narration, for boys ai 
the best of story tellers. Perhaps he can describe to them 
scene in his own boyhood, they will listen to every word of i 
delighted to come so closely in contact with him and learn thi 
he was once a boy and still keeps some sympathy with boy 
They learn to be at home in his presence, with only those r 
straints which gentlemen are always under when in each other 
society, and in many a moment of such fine and kindly inte 
course thoughts may drop from a teacher's lips, in soilmad 
soft by mutual sympathy and good will , which shall be sect 
thoughts for life. 

Such a sympathy, and the power it gives, Arnold had in unusu; 
abundance. It was not a mere interest in youth, a desire to sc 
them improve and do well; this desire all good men have, 
was what the word signifies, a kindred feeling; a love of that i 
boys which makes them boys. Their freshness of feeling an 
hearty enjoyment of pleasure. It was a gift to them, as to a 
of us in youth, of a kind Providence. He fostered it by inda 
gence and cultivated it, both for the added happiness which 
brought to his daily life and for the power which it gave. Ui 
like most of us, who, when school hours are over, are glad to Bi 
the restless rabble hurry from our sight, he could delight ati 
to accompany his " fellows," as he used to call them, on the 
sports. Often did he ramble with them over the hills and field 
not to gather stones or flowers, but to enjoy the freedom and r 
pose which nature's works always give to those that love then 
He could run with them, play ball with them, bathe with then 
climb a pole with them. Indeed he used to tell his friends thi 
when he could no longer run up the library stairs or climb 
pole, he should be unfitted for his place and must leave. 

He used often to watch their favorite games of foot-ball wit 
a relish hardly less than that of the players themselves. He had i 
feeling of condescension, coming down from an elevation aboi 
them to their level. Such a feeling would have only given 
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stiffness and formality to his intercourse. It was only the 
'promptings of his nature to which he wisely gave way. He had 
no fear for his dignity or of exposing himself to the contempt of 
his scholars, so long as he let them see nothing contemptible in 
him. His superiority elsewhere was so incoutestiblo that he 
could with perfect safety have been the equal of his boys in 
their plays; but his superiority went with him, he could not leave 
it in the house when he went out. His scholars felt that they 
were in the society of one who abhorred every thing low or 
mean quite as truly as they could, and the thought with them 
was not how to degrade him but how to raise themselves. 

This hearty enjoyment of their joys drew them to him, and 
brought their characters into contact, or contrast, with his. 
They were thus subjected to that molding power which a 
stronger nature always exercises over a weaker, as when two 
unequally heated bodies are brought together, the warmer 
gives off its caloric to the other. Arnold's social intercourse 
was from necessity and from choice most free and frequent 
with the upper class, his chosen sixth ; but from their peculiar 
relation to the rest of the school, their opinions of him and their 
feelings towards him were felt to be correct; and whatever of 
principle or impulse they caught from the great central magnetic 
power, was set in circulation through the whole. Besides, each 
class in turn came into the same privileged circle, and it was 
no slight stimulus to manly behavior and sentiment through 
all the lower forms, to be fitted to share and enjoy such fellow- 
ship with one whom the waywardness of their earlier school 
years had perhaps made them only fear and respect. Nor did 
his intercourse with his pupils end with their school days. 
They were encouraged, while at the universities and in active 
life, to write to him letters of friendship, and letters asking for 
counsel when in difficulties. They often visited him and the 
school, and sometimes even accompanied him to his summer 
retreat and spent the long vacation in his family. His friendly 
social qualities and genial sympathy thus gained, not merely 
the confidence, but the personal love of all his scholars. The 
author of Five Years in an English University, tells us, "He 
could always recognize a Rugby man's room by the portrait 
of Arnold conspicuously suspended in it. And since his death 
none have been so prompt as his former pupils to do honor to 
his memory. 

III. I have referred to the high ideas Arnold held of the 
office and duty of the teacher. Allow me to speak more defi- 
nitely of these. This brings me to what I regard the most 
marked peculiarity of the man. If every theory or plan of 
effort which he ever adopted were traced back to its origin, 
it would be found to spring from an intense desire to introduce 
into every province of thought Christian ideas, and to unite 
with the motives of action in every field of human effort, 
Christian purposes. It was one stimulus to his great under^ 
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taking in writing a history of Rome, that he might wrest from 
the hold of in6delity, the scepter which Gihbon has given it in 
that inviting field of literature. His history of Rome, inter- 
rupted by his death, at that part of his narration which he anti- 
cipated writing with most satisfaction, may be properly charac- 
terized as a Christian History. His peculiar notions in political 
philosophy sprang from the same desire to realize what he 
styled a Christian state. So, too, his ideal of a school was one 
which should educate Christian men. Bible instruction was 
made part of the exercises of each class. This, with his sermons 
on Sabbath afternoon, made up the regular doctrinal instruc- 
tion. But he by no means relied on these agencies alone, to 
accomplish so great a work as making one of the public schools 
of England a place of Christian education. The desire actu- 
ated his daily life and gave tone to all his instructions and 
influence. Bible morality was made the standard by which to 
judge all actions; Bible characters were held up as models; 
and the actions of the good men of the Bible were made fami- 
liar and simplified, that what made them commendable might 
be applied to modern life, even that of a school boy. History, 
too, was made to illustrate scripture and Providence. The 
crimes of great men were spoken of with the proper abhorrence 
of a Christian spirit ; the virtues of good men with the warm 
'admiration of personal love. Any allusion to existing contro- 
versies or to disputed points, was carefully avoided. It was 
the spirit of the Bible more than any set of doctrines which he 
wished to lodge in the mind, and enthrone in the heart. 
Actuated by such aims, and deeply sharing the spirit which he 
wished to introduce, he was sadly pained by the consciousness 
that so much of evil was inseparable from a large company of 
boys. He knew that a large majority would still follow the 
ways of folly. He once said that there, in the nakedness of 
boy-nature, one is able to understand how there could not be 
found so many as even ten righteous in a whole city. So fully 
alive was he to these evils, that he was always unwilling to 
undergo the responsibility of advising any man to send his son 
to a public school. Still, he labored in hope, never forgetting 
the purpose with which he entered upon his duties. The high 
standard he set up for himself he kept before his associates. 
What I have often said before I repeat now, he once told them, 
what we must look for hero is, 1st, religious and moral princi- 
ciples ; 2d, gentlemanly conduct ; and 3d, intellectual ability. 
Correct moral purposes and feelings were thus ranked higher 
than correct ideas on scientific subjects. Ambition to do right 
was regarded as a higher merit than ambition to excel in study. 
More was thought of a boy's character than of his mind. Was 
he nf)t right? Can we be sure of any permanent improvement, 
which does not spring from, and is not upheld by, good princi* 
dies thoroughly fixed in the heart? And do we teachers not see 
a word of caution here? Are we not in danger, laboring not 
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too earnestly, but too excluaively for mental growth? Do we 
not sometimes find that mere brilliancy of intellect in the school 
room is more desired, than patient virtue which, though it may 
not shine, will not do wrong." "If there be one thing on earth 
which is truly admirable/' I quote again, both to show the maD 
of whom I am speaking, and to mark the truth, " it is to 
see God's wisdom blessing an inferiority of natural powers 
where they have been honestly, truly and zealously culti- 
vated." Speaking once of a boy to whom this description 
applied, he said, li^ould stand before that man hat in hand. 

Next to his own life and the influence which spread like fra- 
grance from a flower continually from his character, the most 
powerful means of forming the public sentiment of the school to 
his high standard, was his sermons. Soon after his accession to 
^ugby, when the chaplaincy became vacant, he petitioned the 
trustees to bo himself appointed to its duties, without its 
salary. From that time, in addition to other chapel services 
during the day, he every Sabbath afternoon delivered a short 
sermon to the whole school. These sermons he from time to 
time published, to show both the friends and opponents of his 
system what kind of teaching in religion his pupils received. 
They are models of their kind, ; short, the prime requisite of a 
sermon aiming to please boys, rarely occupying in their deliv- 
ery more than twenty minutes, closely practical, dealing directly 
with the temptations and sins of school boys, extravagance, 
idleness, lying to teachers, opposition to law and authority. 
In opposition to these, he held up the claims of duty upon 
them as students, preparing not only to serve the Lord and do 
good to man in their future life, but more especially bound to 
serve Him now, in their position as scholars, by improving to 
their best ability the talents and the means of cultivating those 
talents, which He had given them. They were urged to go 
about their daily duties with a certain assurance that, in dis- 
charging them faithfully, in a spirit of obedience and love to 
their Heavenly Master, they had His approbation. And here 
came into effect all the influence which he gained by his known 
superiority, and by his earnest sympathy with them. They 
felt that he was not preaching to them because it was Sunday, 
and he must ; the youngest and the hardest of his hearers 
knew that he spoke in love and from an earnest interest in 
every one of them, which never burned out. 

Said one, who in later years was expressing his wonder that 
so little practical effect was produced upon him at the time 
by Arnold's sermons, I used to listen to them from first to last 
with a kind of awe, and over and over again could not join my 
friends at the chapel door, but would walk home to be alone. 

IV. Great as was Arnold's fitness by nature and cultufe for 
the work of a teacher, it was his life itself which made his 
qualifications resplendent. Not his knowledge nor his strong 
will and courage, which emboldened him to undertake what- 
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ever he thought it desirable to aocoinplish, nor his affectionate 
sympathy with his pupils, which won their love, nor even his 
high aims in his efforts for their good; but all these blended, 
quickened, intensified, by the harmony and energy of his daily 
life, gave him that power to mold others which few men ever 
had. All who came in contact with him felt that they were 
dealing with a man who was thoroughly in earnest ; who had 
a work to do, not for himself, but for his Master, for truth and 
for humanity. Strong as was the faith of his boys in him as 
their teacher, they saw the same zeal with which he labored 
for them at work in every direction, where scope was found 
for (personal kindness, for his voice or for his pen. He was 
their leader in every thing which be wished them to be or to do. 
The poor in his neighborhood often had reason to bless the 
presence and the charity of Arnold. Every effort of benevo- 
lence, whether its objects lay immediately around him, in any 
part of England, or in distant parts of the earth, found in him 
a friend and defender. Ho was as earnest as Carlyle himself 
in rousing the people of England to tlie dangers threatening 
the English states from the condition of its poor. He urged 
his friends in the established church to enlarge its inclosure 
and admit the dissenters, that the church of England might 
represent the Christians of England. In all questions of civil 
or religious controversy, he was a foremost writer. In the 
higher walks of scholarship, he was a familiar traveller ; his 
notes on Thucydides are an authority with the highest classical 
scholars of the day, and his favorite authority in politics was 
Aristotle, "Dear old Totle," as he called him. With the most 
advanced historical researches of his day he was familiar, and 
in historioal composition his name l^elongs in any list which 
includes even a very few of the best in our language. So he 
appeared to his scholars as one of the great men of England ; 
and as soon as they were old enough to comprehend him and 
bis position, they felt a devotion to him mingling with their 
respect and love, which those who use the word designate as 
loyalty. And as class after class passed away from his imme- 
diate care, entered upon University duties and found their way 
into various positions of active life, then, as never before, did they 
appreciate his true greatness and goodness. Perhaps the evi- 
dence of his success would be found in the character of those 
who were most molded by his influence ; but of these the 
earthly record is not yet written as it is of their master. They 
are still abroad in the world, doing their work with an earnest- 
ness caught from him, whose example while be lived was not 
merely a model, but a stimulus, a life-giving force. So inti- 
mate had been their communion with him, that his spirit might 
almost be said to have given birth to theirs. In the infancy of 
their spiritual life, their resolutions for good had reference to 
him. As they grew older and could understand the sources of 
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his inspiration, their devotion and love rose, and were given 
his Master. 

Sach is the influence of a pure and fervid character: it pervades 
the whole heing, and passes up from the most careless act, so 
it be an earnest one, like the healing power from the hem of 
our Savior's garments. It is electric, the slightest touch trans- 
mits its virtue. It is enduring. 

I have sometimes tried in imagination to visit that scene of 
Arnold's labors, — which Carlyle described as to him one of the 
rarest sights in the world, a temple of industrious peace, — to 
follow him in the routine of his daily studies, or go with him in 
one of his weekly visits to all the classes in the school ; into the 
youngest, where he found lads whom he took on his knee and 
taught them like a mother from picture books ; into the others 
of the lower forms, to mark the delight which beamed on his 
countenance and spread sunshine through the class, as he 
noticed the proofs of steady industry and growing thoughtfnl- 
ness ; into the Lower Fourth, the dividing line between the lower 
and upper schools, where were kept the indolent and stupid boys 
who could not pass the gates of an examination; into the upper 
classes mixed up, with younger and brighter ones, to hear his stern 
rebukes of their idleness, and see his expression of personal 
humiliation in their shame ; into his favorite Sixth, where he 
was no longer visitor, but the teacher, to bow with his class 
foe a minute while he repeats his daily prayer to the Source of 
all truth ; to witness his patient waiting for the results of their 
study, the utter exhaustion of all their stores of knowledge 
before he opens to them his treasures of suggestion and wis- 
dom, and then, as mutual inquiries kindled mutual interest, to 
join in the eager search for truth, or if occasion suggested, 
listen to the weighty yet simple words of encouragement and 
guidance for life, and of appeal for a manly example and infla* 
ence in the school, which fell from the lips of that master of 
spirits ; and also into the chapel as the Sabbath's sun went 
down towards its setting, to watch the youths come thronging in, 
range themselves in the order of their classes, and settle down 
from noisy talk into thoughtful composure and expectation ; to 
see amid the hush of universal attention, the stately form of 
that same man, with no added solemnity, not a line of life and 
cheerfulness missing from his features, rise to address his 
audience of bright faces, to hear his familiar tones now ring- 
ing with earnestness, now subdued and tremulous with love ; 
to recognize the oft-heard words. Truth, Faith, Love, Holiness, 
Purity, bis daily dialect which his life makes plain, and to behold 
that company of boys, lifted for a short time completely above 
the stifling moral atmosphere of school life into the brighter, 
purer one, which the good and the holy perpetually breathe — 
I have tried to realize all this, and have come back from even 
an imaginary visit to the place, with the conviction that I have 
seen a True Teacher. 
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"VISITING SCHOOLS." 

Many able writers have discoursed eloqnently upon the duties 
of parents, yet no pen has been able to sufSciently awaken them 
to the all important duty of ''visiting our schools." One can not 
enjoy the faintest hope, that, in the writing of any article he 
will thereby induce the parents of some child to leave their 
homes and spend an hour where those whom they cherish with 
the warmest affection are compelled to pass their time. 

I often wonder why it is that they deem it such a sacriGce to 
favor us with their presence ; and I have conceived of this as 
that reaon: 

It may be, that, in some time past they have left home and 
spent an hour in listening to the exercises of their children ; 
and found the torture equal to the rack of the Romans. 

Certainly the recollection of the time thus spent can not be a 
source of joy to them, for, reasoning from all other acts of their 
lives, they would seek similar enjoyment. 

It should, however, be a pleasure to them to know that their 
children are improving the golden moments of youth ; and to 
observe their intellectual advancement, and to offer a word of 
oncouragement or of kind admonition if they observe them 
wasting their precious time. 

The student has trials not a few while treading the rugged 
paths of knowledge, and needs from day to day the kind and 
sympathizing voice of the parent to cheer him onward. And 
no one is prepared to give the advice so much needed, unless 
having occasionally turned his steps toward the path the stu- 
dent is accustomed to tread. 

If you chance to meet the parents of those committed to your 
care, or, if you call at their homes, you will obtain the fairest 
promise that they will favor you with a call; seemingly regard- 
less of the fact tliat to vow and fail to perform that vow is worse 
than never to have vowed. Weeks and numths will pass away 
and not even their shadows will make their sppearance. And 
you find that all the measures your ingenuity has been able to 
devise have proved unavailing to induce them to interest them- 
selves in the welfare of their choicest treasures. 

The duty of teachers can be easily discoursed upon by them 
without knowing a single circumstance that would give rise to 
the adoption of this or that measure. 

Fathers arc apt to excuse themselves with the plea, that, in 
these times of war and strife the ladies must bear this respons- 
ibility ; and thus they quiet conscience. 

A few days since, I met the father of a noble boy, and while 
making some casual remarks in regard to his son's prosperity, 
and the anxiety I felt in his behalf, he very carelessly remarked 
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that he never gave himself any concern in respect to his son's 
education; he let his wife attend to such matters. I turned 
away with a saddened heart, for I felt that I had found another 
parent who had turned a deaf ear to the interests pertaining to 
his children's education, and to all my earnest solicitations to 
call at our school room. 

His son had now arrived at an age when he needed more 
than ever a father's advise and encouragement to prevent him 
from yielding to the many discouragements which beset the 
young. If the father could only have been convinced of the 
good he might accomplish by engaging with zeal and earnestr 
ness in his son's education, I am confident be would willingly 
make the sacrifice. 

Sometimes I hear the plea that ''My business is such that I 
cannot find the time ;" and yet time is found to be passed in 
listening to the gossip of those whose conversation will neither 
«dify nor add to their store of useful knowledge. 

I have learned of a clergyman, who, desirous to induce people 
to attend church, advertised that he would preach with his back 
to the audience. 

Perhaps a similar plan might be devised by teachers and be 
attended with happy results ; yet I am not prepared at present 
to advise or adopt it. 

But I do know that many laudable measures have failed in 
the accomplishment of their object. MnrDfUiL 
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PRIMARY ARITHMETIC. 



I propose to present a few exercises and suggestiona, show* 
ing how ideas of numbers, their combinations and relations, may 
be developed, and how the different arithmetical operations are 
evolved from simple counting. 

There are numbers because there are classes. A number ib 
an expression for one or more things of the same kind. If there 
is anything that is not thought of as belonging to a class, it can- 
not be counted. Number contains the idea of individuality, and 
also a superadded idea of relation. A single apple in itself is 
an apple, in its relation to its class, it is one apple. 

From this it results, that the child must learn to daasify be- 
fore he learns to count ; that is, he must learn to distinguish 
blocks from marbles, and, generally, to know many things as 
belonging to this or that kind. It also follows that, in teaching 
him to count, two blocks (or other objects) must be shown at 
first — a class must be presented, otherwise he will see a hlotk 
instead of one block. 

When the pupil has learned to classify, the first step is to 
teach him to count forward and backward as far as 6, 10, or 20, 
according to capacity. This must be done by exercises. In these 
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exercises lies the art of teaching. It is impossible to give bnt 
the most meager discription of them upon paper. 

1. Let the teacher place the blocks and tell the pnpil the 
number. 2. Let the popil place the blocks telling the number 
as he places each block. In counting backward, let him take 
up one and tell the number remaining till he has counted back 
to 1. It is not enough that the pupil see the teacher place the 
blocks or move the balls on the numeral frame. He should first 
jse with the eye, then do with the hand. We learn by doing. 

Next — 1. Let the teacher show the blocks, and the pupil 
name the number. 2. Let the teacher name the number and the 
pupil show the blocks. This exercise should be continued 
through the whole Primary Course ; it educates the eye and the 
hand. 

The pupil has already learned to compare things as to their 
form, color, size, etc.; he must now learn to compare them as 
to their number. The teacher shows 4 blocks, the pupil 8. 
T. Who has more blocks ? P. Tou have more. T. What can 
you say about this ? P. 4 is more than 3. In a similar manner, 
introduce the term less, using intermediate qpestions when ne- 
cessary. Finally, the teacher takes 3 blocks and the pupil 3. 
T. What can you say now? P. 3 is just as many as 3. T. 
Instead of saying 3 is just as many as 3, you may say 3 is equal 
to 3. Construct exercises that shall compel the child to illus- 
trate and use the term fnort, less, and equal. The reason for this 
order is, that in learning we always reach likeness through un- 
likeness. This is a general truth, and one case of this truth is 
where we observe things that differ less and less, till there is no 
difference ; that is, till they are equal. 

The mental process of addition does not differ at all from 
counting. The child should learn to add merely as another way 
of counting. The following are among the exercises that will 
present addition, the pupil placing the blocks or other objects 
as he adds. 

1. Pupil recites ; 1 and 1 more are 2 ; 2 and one more are 8, 

etc. 

2. Pupil recites ; 2 is 1 and I more ; 8 is 2 and I more, etc. 
8. T. What is I more than 8 ? 6 ? 4 f etc. 

In the third exercise, the pupil advances from the idea of 
more to how much more ; that is, from the perception of a dif- 
ference to the measurement of that difference. 

Subtraction is nothing more than the mental process of 
counting backward expressed in a different form. The follow- 
ing exercises illustrate that difference. 

L The pupil takes one block and says, I taken away from 
10 leaves 9, etc. 

2. T. How many are left when 1 is taken away from 6 f 8 f 
6? etc. 

8. Teacher takes 8 and pupil 2. Cause the pupil to observe 
and say, 2 is 1 less than 8, etc. for other numbers. This is defi- 
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nite comparison as opposed to that indefinite comparison ex- 
pressed by the term less. 

Finally the pupil should be caused to count forward, back- 
ward, add, and subtract, using only the abstract terms, 1, 2, 3, 
etc. 

In another article, I shall present exercises in the maltiple 
series and try to show that addition, subtraction, multiplicutton 
and division, are but different expressions for the same mental 
process, and how a knowledge of these operations and of frac- 
tions should grow up together in the mind of the child. 

A. G. M. 
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SELF CULTURE. 
Read before the " Teachers' Association,'^ Alameda Co,, Calif orrUa 

BY LAURA T. FOWLER. 

Away back among the primeval songs of old England yoa 
will find this line, 

(•My mind to me an empire Ib," 

written by one of those Rhyming Chroniclers who made her 
hills and valleys classical with the first utterings of British 
Genius. 

Happy mant Blessed contentment I to rule and reign, a crown- 
ed king in his own mind I Though confusion and war rage 
through all the earth, the harmony of that one kingdom shall be 
unbroken, its monarch sitting unmoved in the serene felicity of 
quietude and peace, his willing subjects bringing their sheaves 
of golden fruitage from the realms of thought and research. 

Self culture is a hackneyed term. The young teacher has 
heard it from time immemorial. All through the years of pre- 
paration for the future labor was heard the ominous text, ^*hioiD 
thyself," if thou wouldst teach others; and, all along the palace 
walls of life there have started forth, now and then, the mys- 
terious words of warning and condemnation, *'Mene, Tekel, 
Upharsin,'' till, like the afifrightcd Belshazzar, the disciple of Pla- 
to and Socrates too often shrinks before the accusation. 

Clad in the paraphernalia of his royal vocation, and stepping 
from the academy or college on the arena of action, he often im- 
agines that he has secured all that is necessary for the splendid 
accomplishment of his hopes. Alas I the thing he most needs is 
left out of his attainments, — the Bimple power to think ! His phi- 
losophy, and his opinions, and his accumulated knowledge are 
but counterparts of the wonderfully profound text-books over 
which he has pored day and night, and, like the bound Prometbe- 
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VLB, forever afterwards chained to the rock. Oh, if he conid only 
break away and soar oat into the genial, gashing life of Ood and 
Nature, how blessed for himself and those for whom he works! 

The teacher of children should not be a mental dwarf, or a 
one-sided deformity, subjected to a constant bias from any direc- 
tion. His should be a well-rounded and generous mind. 

A look at the trees all through this beautiful valley will show 
any one from what direction the wind generally blows. Trade 
winds always lea^e their mark. They are fierce and powerful 
enough to cleave great channels through the mighty ocean. 

So there are mental trade winds, — ungodly bigotry, opinion- 
ated willfulness and a freezing apathy and indolence which the 
teacher should curb. If the touch of humanity is so strong that 
he must bear its stains, by all means let his failings **lean to vir- 
tue's side. 

In his labor for others he must ever strive himself for the 
"larger worth." Ashe taxes his physical strength over the 
frailty and ignorance he must combat, his soul, life and spiritual- 
ity should be crowned with a glory not of earth, and in that 
eternal battle of the mind, should the smoke and carnage shut 
out all from sight, let him not falter, the Great Leader is just 
beyond, — let him hold it truth, 

** With him who sings 
To one clear harp in divers tones. 
That men may rise on stepping stones 
Of their dead selves to higher things." 

Culture of the mind does not imply simply hook-learning? 
Many a cobwebby, scholastic life hangs upon the peg of time 
with the significant "April Fool" pinned upon it. But it does 
mean the growth and care of those subtle powers nature has 
implanted in us, and which are absolutely necessary for guiding 
children. Bright hopefulness, large-heartedness, and a warm, 
sympathetic enthusiasm combined with clear, quick perceptions, 
and a plain forcible language, should be cultivated, for these 
things have a grander sway over young minds than any other, 
especially if that teacher possesses a rare fund of " quaint and 
curious lore." The curiosity of a child's mind*is never satiated. 
It never ceases to wonder at the new^ and the teacher's mind 
should be a sort of Pandora's Box of lovely things to the prying 
eyes that seek to fathom it. Always a student, let him in those 
studies keep close to the warm influences of nature, receiving 
from her suggestions of truth, far more valuable than found 
in the dry logic of books. The wonderful histories, and myste- 
rious revelations of child-life before him, are grander fields for 
study than any he may pursue. Books are helps, and we all 
love to lean on some support. It is easier for us to let some 
giant worker go ahead and beat the track for our lazy incapable 
feet. But as much as possible, we should be independent of 
another's strength. The work should be our own. The cross 
lashed to our shoulders if we would be crowned. Hand in hand , 
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then, walk with the invisible teachers aroand thee and thy life 
folded in a blessed sympathy with nature. 

''Considering eYtrj where 
Her secret meaning in her deeds, 
And finding thai of fifty seeds 

Bhe often brings but one to bear." 

Conn. Com. Sehool JouraaL 



WITHOUT THE CHILDREN 

Oh, the weary solemn silence. 
Of a house without the children ; 
Oh, the strange oppressive stillness, 

Where the children come no morel 
Ah ! the longing of the sleepless 
For the soft arms of the children ; 
Ah ! the longing for the faces 

Peeping through the opening door — 

Faces gone for ever more ! 

Strange it is to wake at midnight, 
And not hear the children breathing, 
Nothing but the old clock ticking, 

Ticking, ticking, bj the door. 
Strange to see the little dresses 
Hanging up there all the morning. 
And the gaiters — ah I their patter. 
We 6hall hear it neyermore 
On our mirth-forsaken floor. 

What is home without the children ? 

'Tis the earth without its yendure ! 

And the sky without the sunshine: 
Life is withered to the core I 

So we'll leave this dreary desert. 

And we'll follow the good Shepherd 

To the greener pastures vernal. 

Where the Iambs have " gone before," 
With the Shepherd evermore ! 

Oh, the weary, solemn silence 
df a house without the children ! 
Oh, the strange, oppressive stillness 

Where the children come no more ! 
Ah ! the longing of the sleepless 
For the soft arms of the children ; 
Ah ! the longing for the children. 

Peeping through the open door — 

Faces gone for evermore I 



Music. — "0 music! Thou who bringest the receding waves of 
eternity nearer to the weary heart of man as he stands upon the 
shore and longs to cross overt Art thou the evening breeae of 
this life or the morning air of the future one? — Jma PmuL 
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THE WORDS WE USE. 

Bo simple, unaffected ; be honest in your speaking and wri- 
ting. Never use a long word where a short one will do. Call 
a spade a spade, not a well known oblong instrument of man- 
ual industry ; let home be a home, not a residence ; a place a 
place, not a locality, and so of the rest Where a short word 
will do, you always lose by using a long one. You lose in clear- 
ness, you lose in honest expression of your meaning; and in the 
estimaiiom of all men who are competent to judge, you lose in 
reputation for ability. 

The only true way to shine even in this false world, is to be 
modest and unassuming. Falsehood may be a very thick crust, 
but in the course of time truth will find a place to break through. 
Elegance of language may not be in tlie power of all of us, 
but simplicity and straightforwardness are. 

Write much as you would speak ; speak as you think. If 
with your inferior, speak no coarser than usual ; if your su- 
perior, speak no fiaer. Be what you say, and within the rules 
of pruduce, say what you are. Avoid all oddity of expression. 
No one ever wan a gainer by singularity of words, or of pro- 
nunciation. The truly wise man will so speak that no one will 
observe how he speaks. A man may show great knowledge of 
chemistry by carrying about bladders of strange gases to 
breathe, but he will enjoy better health, and find more time for 
business, who lives on common air. 

When I hear a person use a queer expression, or pronounce 
a name in reading differently from his neighbor, the habit al- 
ways goes down, minus sign before it; it stands on the side of 
deficit, not of credit. Avoid, likewise, all slang words. There 
is no greater nuisance in society than a talker of slang. It is 
only fit (when innocent, which it seldom is,) for raw school 
boys and one term freshmen to astonish their sisters with. Talk 
as sensible men talk ; use the easiest words in their common- 
est meaning. Let the sense conveyed, not the vehicle in which 
it is conveyed, be your subject of attention. 

Once more; avoid in conversation all singularity of accnracy. 
One of the bores of society is the bore who is always setting 
you right ; who, when you report from the paper that 10,000 
men fell in some battle, tells you that it was 9,999 ; who when 
you describe your walk as two miles out and back, assures you 
that it lacked half a furlong of it. Truth does not consist in 
minute accuracy of detail, but in conveying a right impress- 
ion ; and there are vague ways of speaking that are truer 
than strict fact would be. When the Pslamist said ** Rivers of 
waters run down mine eyes, because men keen not thy law," he 
did not state the fact, but ho stated a truth deeper than fact, 
and also truer. 

21 
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Resident Editor's Department 



Spioial NonoB — National Tbachbrs' Assooiatioh. — Copiee of tire pro- 
ceedings of the last annual meeting of the N. T. A., held at Ogd^nsburgh, 
with papers, addresses, etc., making a pamphlet of about 80 pagev, may be 
obtained by addressing the undersigned. Price, by mail, pre-paid, 50 
cents. The 2d, 8d and 4th meetings together, 60 cents. For the Cosmit- 
tee on Publication, James Csuikshahk^ Albany, N. Y. 

DiORiASE Of Thb Ikdiaks. — The Indians dwelling within the Umled 
States are fast disappearing from among men. In 1840 there were 400,000; 
in 1850, 850,000, and the census of 1860 shows only 295,400. This is a 
decrease of 50,000 every five years. The proportion of decrease is steadily 
augmented as the path of empire takes its way westward. How many years 
will elapse, at this rate, before the Indian savage will exist only in the 
history of Schoolcraft, the prose fiction of Cooper, and the poetry of Long- 
fellow 7 The ciTilized Indian flourishes better than the wild one, for in 
the State of New-York (the last census says) we have 8785 aborigines, 
whereas in Colorado only 6000 were left in 1860. • . ^ 

The principal Indian populations are distributed as follows: West Ar- 
kansas, 65,680; New-Mexico Territory, 65,100; Dakotah Territory, 80,664; 
Washington Territory, 81,000; Utah Territory, 20,000; Minnesota 17,900; 
California, 18,660; Kansas, 8180; Nevada Territory, 7520; Oregon, 7000. 

NoBTH Wbstbbb Sabitabt Faib. — A great sanitary fair,, which in mag- 
nificence is intended to eclipse any thing that has been done heretofore, is 
to be opened in the city of Chicago, May 20, 1865. We understand ft'om 
a private source, that over one million dollars were subscribed prior to the 
Ist of March. A Public School Department is to be opened, and commitees 
are already appointed for the north western states. Among the names we 
notice those of J. L. Pickard, R. Prindiville, W. H. Wells and Supt. Bate- 
man, of 111., Supt. McMynn, of Wisconsin, Supt. Favilleof Iowa, Supt. Hoss 
of Indiana, Hon. 0. Hosford o( Mich., and Hon. R. Blakely of Minn. We 
are glad to see the schools represented, and trust that our eastern fHendi 
may emulate the example set by the great West. 

Pbot. Lb Rot C. Coolbt. — The name of this gentleman, who is the ac- 
complished and efficient Professor of Natural Sciences in the State Normal 
School, was inadvertently omitted from the list of officers of the State Nor- 
mal School, EB published in the Superintendent's report in our March 
number. 
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Stats Normal School. — The closing exercises of the forty-first term 
were held in Tweddle Hall, Feb. 22. The essays were not above the arer. 
age, on similar occasions, but several of them were creditable. The address 
was delivered by Rev. Dr. Darling of Albany — subject, The true Motive to 
Literary Exertion. Professor Arey, the new Principal, made a brief and 
appropriate address to the members of the graduating class. The music 
under the direction of Mr. T. Spencer Lloyd, was good — two of the songs 
by Prof. Jewell ; music by Mr. Lloyd. There were eighteen graduates as 
follows : 

Ladiet. — Helen A. Alford, Buffalo; Anna L. Babcock, Sag Harbor; 
Helen J. Bartley, Albany; Sophia £. Brown, Canajoharie; Hannah M. 
Carey, Sloansville; Kate A. Gillogly, Lancaster; Maria Green, Honeoye, 
Amelia Hoyt, Bedford; Mary Hungerford, Peterboro; Abbie S. Jones, 
Randolph ; Ellen M. Ransom* Massena ; Julia E. Ransom, New Paltz Land- 
ing ; Julia M. Smith, Ballston Spa ; Carrie £ Tetherly, New Concord ; 
Caroline A, Wygant, Saugerties; 

Gentlemen, — ^Austin B. Duncan, Chestnut Ridge ; Almond Holland, Sara- 
toga Springs ; James T. Patterson, Scotchtown. 

Stevl and Iboh roR Papkr. — The Birmingham (Eng.) Poet says that 
sheets of steel have been rolled so thin at Mr. Gillott's works, as to measure 
only one eighteen-hundredth part of an inch in thickness. The thinnest 
tiskue paper is one twelve-hundredth of an inch. These steel sheets are 
smooth and easy to write upon, but show very fine holes, when held to the 
light. Mr. John C. Evans has sent a letter to the Poett written upon a sheet 
of iron rolled at the Sligo Iron Works, Pittsburg, Pa., whose weight was 
only twice that of a sheet of paper of the same surface. 

Enoland. — In the Queen's Speech at the opening of Parliament, Feb. 
7, it is stated that <*a bill will be laid before Parliament founded on the 
report of the Commission for Inquiring into Public Schools; and her Mig- 
esty has directed, that a Commission shall be issued to inquire into endowed 
and other schools in England, which have not been included in the recent 
inquiries relating to popular education. '* We shall look with interest for 
the results of parliamentary action in the premises. 

''Honor to whom Honor." — In our December number we published a 
valuable article entitled ''Africa, and the Discovery of the sources of the 
Nile." Bro. Swezey of the California Teacher reminds us that the author is 
Prof. Minns, and that we stole it from that excellent journal. Well, we "ac- 
cept his apology," and make amends for inadvertently omitting to credit. 
We only wish our "board of editors" would furnish us with more material, 
and we might count on reforming our morals. 

Increase of Tkaohbrs' Salaries. — We are glad to learn that, at a recent 
meeting, the Board of Education of the City of Brooklyn, increased the 
■alaries of their grammar school Principals to $2000. About a year since. 
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the salaries were adyanced from $1200, to $1500. We trust the salariet of 
the assistant teachers nare been similarly increased. Let other localitts 
emulate this example. 

Mabtland. — On the 12th day of Norember, 1864, under the prorisionv 
of the new Free Constitution of Maryland, the GoTcmor appointed Hon. 
Louis Van Bokkelen State Superintendent of Public Instruction. Since 
his appointment the Superintendent has been engaged in collecting infor- 
mation on the condition of education in the state, Tisiting the scboolsr and 
investigating the working of the school systems in the yarion a states and 
cities of the Free North, awakening public interest among his own constit- 
uency concerning universal education, and embodying the resmlts of his 
labors in a report to the General Assembly, and in the draft of *^ Am act 
to establish a Uniform System of Public Instruction for the state of Mary- 
land." Copies of this report and act are before us. Our space will not 
permit us, this month, to give an extended notice of the recommendations of 
the Superintendent or of the provisions of the new bill. In brief, the 
schools to be /r««, supported by state, county and district tax — a state 
school fund, with a capital of $6,000,000, to be established — a state Board 
of Education consisting of the Governor, Lieutenant Governor, Speaker of 
the House, and Superintendent of Public Instruction. The Superintendent 
to be appointed by the Governor, by and with the consent of the Senate ; 
County directors, one for each county and district ; commissioners in each 
county, the territory of each of the latter to comprise not loss than 15 s^ool 
districts. A high school in each county, and a university^ embracing #ho 
various colleges; schools required to be kept six months m each year, aai 
pupils compelled to attend. The bill is well drawn, and wo trust it may 
pass into a law. We shall give extracts from Mr. Van Bokkelen's able 
report hereafter. 

The Maryland School Journal, of which eight numbers kaTe been issned^ 
is published at Hagerstown, by J. P. Harmon and Co. 

All hail to Free Maryland I 

An Impobtant Gxographical Discovebt. — The Peruvian government 
have been successful in opening a route for direct steam eommunicatios 
between their rich mountains and the eastern coast of South America. A 
steamer drawing seven feet of water, sent to explore the great river Ama- 
aon, has found it navigable from one end to the other, having ascended the 
Amazon 2,100 miles, and 600 miles more of the Uoayli and Fachieta rivers,. , 
which had never before been navigated except by Indian canoes, to Mayro, 
about three hundred miles Arom Lima. The important fact has thus been 
ascertained that vessels have been able to penetrate that great contineot 
to the foot of the Andes, and thus to connect the Atlantic and Pacific oceans 
through a new country of wonderful fertility. 
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HoKAOS Mxinr. — Beyond qnestion no single man haa dond so mneh for 
the cause of edacation in this country as Horce Mann. His recofd grows 
brighter with time, as the wisdom of his educational theories becomes more 
apparent. He is a man whom Massachusetts delights to honor, as the 
bronze statue to be erected to his memory attests. But a more enduring 
monument will be the <*Life of Mr. Mann," by his wife, which is now in 
press. It will form a handsome post octavo Tolume of about 500 pages, 
and will be brought out this spring by Walkx&, Fullkil, & Co. (successors 
to Walker, Wise, & Co.), Boston, in their best style. It cannot fail to have 
an immense sale. — Botton Journal, 

The Dunce Block. — A Schoolmaster tells the following good one: I 
was teaching in a quiet country Tillage. The second morning of my session 
) found leisure to note my surroundings, and among the scanty furniture 
I espied a three-legged stool. 

<« Is that the dnnoe block ?" I asked a little girl of fiye. The dark eyes 
sparkled, the curls nodded assent, and the lips rippled out — 

'■I guess so, the teacher always sits on that." 

The DirFEBEMCs. — "After staying eighteen years in this country," said 
Prof. Agassis, "I have repeatedly asked myself what was the differenos 
between the institutions of the old world and those of America ; and I haya 
found the answer in a few words. In Europe every thing is done to pre- 
serve and maintain the rights of the few ; in America, every thing is done to 
make a man of him who has any of the elemente of manhood in him,** 

EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 

Alb ANT County. — The annual session of the Teachers* Institute com- 
menced Monday, Feb. 6, and continued three weeks — one in each com- 
missioner district. The number of teachers registered was as follows ; at 
East Berne, 106, at Clarksville, 118 ; and at Tan Yrankin's Comers, 176— 
for the most part different teachers. The literary exercises were conducted 
the first week by M. P. Cavert, A. M., of Albany ; the second week by the 
Editor of the Teacheb ; third week, by John H. French, LL. B., of Syra- 
cuse. Altogether the Institute was a complete success, and we hope the 
beginning of a new era in the educational history of the county. Lectures 
were delivered by the gentlemen named above — three or four by each, also 
by Judge Nott of Bethlehem, Hon. £. W. Keyes and others. 

• Wtomino County. — The County Teachers* Association met in th» 
Court House, at Warsaw, Jan. 27. The condition of the roads kept many 
teachers A home, but there was a fair attendance. Addresses were deliv* 
ered by the President, Prof. Weed of Middlebury, on the Mind and its Cnl. 
ture, and by Prof. C. H. Dann, on War as an Educator. Essays were read 
by D. Z. Sheffield of GainesTille, Miss Rood of Perry, Miss Bathriflk of 
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Perry, Miss Peck — subject, *<Ligfat and Shade/' Miss Boyle of Middle- 
bury — subject, '^Excelsior." Remarks were made by Rot. Joseph Nassau, 
Commissioner Chaffee> Rev. Mr. Williams, Mr. Holley and others. The 
question, Shall study be compelled by force, was discussed at some length. 
Messrs. Rice, Muller, Quackenbush and Gates, discoursed excellent music. 
The official report says: 

It may be remarked that, although many teachers who intended to come, 
and were anxious to do so, were prevented by the impassable state of the 
roads, the people of Warsaw showed an unusual interest, filling the house; 
and the meeting, on the whole, was generally looked upon as one of the 
most interesting and profitable to those in attendance of any ever held in 
the county. 

NiAQABA CouNTT. — An Interesting session of the Teachers* Association 
was held in Lockport, Jan. 21, Mr. J. B. Heroy presiding. An address 
was delivered by Mr. Terry, of Newfane, and an essay, on Truth, was read 
by Miss Brown. The subject of noting the standing of pupils in recitations, 
gave rise to a prolonged and animated discussion. The constitution wts 
amended so that the association is to meet quarterly. The exercises were 
enlivened with music by a class of girls from the junior department of the 
union school, under the direction of Miss Mormon. The teachers of Ni- 
agara are awake. 

Otskoo County. — Commissioner Gardner reports increasing interest in 
the progress of education in this county. He says : 

In reviewing my labors for the year, I find much to encourage. I have 
visited two hundred schools, and in most instances accompanied by the 
trustees. There seems to be a willingness on the part of parents and 
teachers to co-operate with the commissioner. When I came into office, 
(Jan. 1, 1864) our association had rtin down, but at our last session we 
were compelled to procure extra seats in a large church, and the teachers 
all seemed anxious to learn the best method of imparting instruction. I 
feel as if Otsego was about to shake ofif that lethargy that has so long bound 
her and take her position with her sister counties. It was remarked at 
our Institute that there was an increased interest manifested by the teachers. 

Nevada. — We learn by a private letter from our friend H. S. Herrick, 
Supt. of schools in Lander county, that twelve schools are in operation in 
that county, although it has been organized but two years. Hon. A. White 
is Supt. of Public Instruction. It is anticipated that *'the legislature now 
in session (Jan. 81) will enact a good school law, and that a large state 
school ftmd will be provided." The address of the Supt. of Public Instruc- 
tion is Carson City. 

Trot. — The Board of Education, at its meeting last evening, re-elected- 
President Kemp and Superintendent Danforth. ♦ * * No man is bet- 
ter qualified to discharge the duties of so responsible a position. The eleo 
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tion of Mr. Danforth is also a Just oompliment to a TigiUnt and fkithM 
ofScer. The duties of Clerk of the Board and School Superintendent are 
extremely onerous^ and Mr. D. labors long and constant to meet the re- 
quirements of his position. — IVoy Tifne9, March 16. 

Allkoant Countt. — The Teachers' Institute met at Friendship, Feb. 2, 
1865. There were serentj teachers present. The exercises were condncted 
by W. D. Renwick, school commissioner, and F. £. Hamnrond of Rushford, 
and to both we owe sincere thanks for the many rich treasures they aided 
us in gathering from the vast field of knowledge. Resolutions were drafted, 
expressing the feelings of the teachers in regard to the death of Prof. 
James Sylla. With a tear to the memory of that departed friend, let us 
press onward and erer strire to imitate his noble example. The following 
resolutions were adopted by the Institute: 

Whereas, we, the teachers of '< Friendship Institute," highly approve of 
frequently assembling for the purpose of holding such interviews, inasmuch 
as great benefits are derived therefrom, not only to those who participate 
in these exercises, by a mutual exchange of opinion, expressing our several 
modes of teaching, and thus gaining additional knowledge-, but to society 
generally, as it awakens a more lively interest in the cause of education. 
Therefore, 

Resolved, That we, as teachers, will lend our hearty cooperation in sus- 
taining these Institutes by our attendance, and by availing ourselves of 
every means afforded to better fit us for our vocation, and thus add fireah 
interest to the same. 

Resolutions of thanks were offered to Mr. Renwick, Mr. Hammond, Prof. 

Rogers and the citizens. 

The Institute adjourned Saturday, Feb. 4. 

0. Olnt, Secretary, 

Teaohxbs' lNSTiTt7TBB.-^We hsvc received printed catalogues and records 
of proceedings of Teachers* Institutes, from the following couniies, vis : 
Livingston, Madison and Otsego. The first contains, in addition to cata- 
logue of names, a daily record and report of the exercises, examination 
questions, names of teachers who taught during the past year, with the 
respective districts; names and post office address of supervisors, tovm 
clerks and trustees, and a brief digest of the school law. The second con- 
tains secretary's minutes, and several essays read before the Institute. 
We are glad to see the public spirit manifested in putting these proceedings 
on permanent record. 

Iowa. — During the year 1864, as we learn f^om the Instructor andJoumal^ 
Institutes were held in 65 counties, attended by teachers varying in num- 
ber from 25 to 125, — more than 4000 in all. The reports from these Insti- 
tutes are most encouraging. There has probably never been as great 
educational interest manifested in the etate as now. We are glad to hear 
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of the saooess of the School Journal, It is doing good serrice. The repoiti 
of educational meetings in the counties are most encouraging. 

Kahsaj.-^A Normal school is about to be opened at Emporia] Mr. L. B. 
Kellogg, a graduate of the Illinois Normal University, and for two years 
principal of the model school there, is to be Principal. 

MissouBi is moving in the organization of an efficient system of public 
instruction. It is proposed to convert the old state University at Columbia 
into a Normal School. So true is it, freedom and universal education go 
hand in hand. 

Iowa. — There are in this state, of children between 5 and 21 years, 294,- 
912, of whom during the last year 210,569 attended school. There are 
6,628 schools, and 8,955 teachers — males 2,815, females 6,140. Average 
wages per week — males $6.28, females $4.40. Paid teachers during the 
year, $686,672.62. The results of the year are reported as most satisfactory. 

MAiNK.'A-We have received the first section of the state superintendent's 
annual report — relating to Normal Schools. A Normal School was opened 
at Farmington the 24th of August last, with 30 students-i-in the autumn term 
59, and in December, 35. The prospects of the school are most hopeful. 
A. P. Eelsey, Esq., formerly of our Normal School, is Principal. 

LITERARY NOTES. 

BiJLsoH III RsLtoioH. — Walker, Wise and Go. Boston, announce a work 
with the above title, by Rev. F. H. Hedge D. D. It will be looked for with 
interest. 

Zambezi And Its Tbibutabiss, is the title of a work on Africa, the 
Harpers have in press, by Dr. David Livingstone and Charles Livingstone, 
uniform with their other African books; 

Db. Beegheb's Adtobioobapht. — Harper & Brothers have just issued 
the second volume completing the work. The last is said to be fuller of 
interest than the first. 

TnE CuLTUBB OF Thi Obsbbtiho Faoultibs, by Warren Barton, is just 
issued: Harpers publish it. A new link in the chain of progressive educa- 
tional agencies, and from the author's former works we will vouch for the 
value of this. 

Vib db Casab. — Carleton has in press a translation of the Life of CaBear* 
by L. Napoleon, Emperor of the French. Harper and Brothers announof 
the same. 

MuLLEB. — Scribner has published Max Mailer's second volume on 
Language, crown 8vo. price $3,50. 

Hon. Geo. P. Mabsh has, it is said, presented the copyright of his new 
work, Man and Nature, to the U. S. Sanitary CommiMion. 
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BOOK NOTICES. 

RifTEE*« CoMPARATivB Gioo&APHT, translated by W. L. Gage. (J. B* 
Lippincott & Co). 

LossiNo's Common Sohool History of the United States. (Mason 
Brothers). 

Wilson's Phbasis, a Treatise on the History and Structure of theDiffer-* 
ent Languages of the World. (J. Munsell). 

The three books above named came to hand too late for notice in our pre-* 
sent number. 

Thb Cob&blatiox And Consbbtation of Fobobs : A Series of ExpotitionM* 
by Prof. Gbotb, Prof. Hblmholtx, Dr. Matbb, Dr. Fabadat, Prof. 
Libbiq, and Dr. Cabpbntbb. With an Introduction and hrief BiogreL" 
phical Notiete of the Chief Promoters of the New Views, By Edwabd L. 
YoUMANS, M. I^ New York : D. AppUton j* Co, 1865. 12mo eloth^ pp, 
xlii, 438. 

Professor Youmans has done good serrioe to science in giving to the 
American publid these admirable essays. The authors are themselves 
among ihe leading exponents and some of them the projectors of the "new 
views." Professor Grove's paper occupies nearly one half of the book, 
and is a most elaborate and exhaustive statement of the Correlation of 
Physical Forces. The position he seeks to establish is, briefly, that the 
various affections of matter which constitute the main objects of experi- 
mental physics* viz., heat, light, electricity, magnetism* chemical affinity 
and motion, are all correlative, or have a reciprocal dependence; that 
neither, abstractedly, can be said to be the essential oause of the other, 
but that either may produce or be convertible into any of the others. 
Each of these several ** affections" is treated of at length. The essay la 
not only a statement of the author's own views, but gives a historical state- 
ment of the views held by different metaphysicians and physicists. It is 
matter of special interest in this essay, that Prof. Grove was "the first who 
introduced this subject as a generalized system of philosophy." The other 
essays are in no wise unworthy of the companionship they share in this 
volume* Prof. Helmholtt's, though brief, is a felicitous statement of the 
interaction of natural forces." Dr. Mayer's contains three sections: — The 
forces of Inorganic Nature ; Celestial Dynamics, and the Mechanical Equiv- 
alent of Heat. The second of these is of all obsorbing interest. Dr. Fara- 
day, one of the most learned of modern Physicists, and known to scholars, 
and even to the people in both hemispheres, discourses in his usual geniality, 
clearness and force, on the conservation of Force. Liebig, whose name 
alone is sufficient commendation of his part in this great work, writes on 
the connection and Equivalence of Forces ; and, as if to crown the whole, 
and give life and beauty to "dead matter," Dr. Carpenter contribates one 
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of the ablest papers it has been our good fortune to read, and which Justi- 
fies his world-wide reputation, on the Ck>rrelation of the Physical and Vital 
Forces. We would be glad to remark at length upon this, but want of space 
forbids. 

We can not close this brief notice, without referring to pr. Teaman's 
Introduction. It is a brief and comprehensive statement 6f tlfe new Tiews, 
with a historical account of their development, and of the contributions of 
their prominent promoters to their advancement. Dr. Y. is an enthusiast, 
and science under his touch is investid with the charm of romance, and 
the rhythm of poesy. Brief biographical sketches of the authors give these 
papers increased interest. We mistake greatly, if a new impulse, such as 
the world has not before seen, has not been given to a more rational and 
philosophical inquiry into the phenomena of nature and of life. 

Essays: Morale Political and Esthetic. By Hebbert Spbnckb, Author of 
** Illustrations of Universal Progress, etc, etc. Ootrn, 8ro., el., pp, 886. 
This volume, and that entitled Progress, recently issued, and noticed in 
these pages, contain the essays of the two English volumes. They are 
better arranged in the American edition. The first article in the present 
series, entitled The Philosophy of Style, is alone worth more than the price 

of the volume. Its propositions are stated with Mr. Spencer's usual clear- 
ness, and urged with his usual cogency of argument and felicity of illustra- 
tion. Our present limits will not admit of any synopsis. We shall pre- 
sent its main features hereafter. The other essays are: Over-Legislation, 
The Morals of Trade, Personal Beauty, Representative Qovernment, Prison 
Ethics, Railway Morals and Railway Policy, Gracefulness, State Tampering 
with Money and Banks, Parliamentary Reform — the Dangers and the 
Safeguards. It need not be added that Mr. Spencer's books are a necessity 
in every well selected library. 

The Ambbicah Union Spbakeb: Containing Standard and Recent Selections 
in Prose and Poetry for Recitation and Declamation in Schools, Academies 
and Colleges. With Introductory Remarks on Elocution, and Explanatory 
Notes. By John D. PhilbbiCk, Superintendent of the Public Schools of 
Boston. Crown Svo. half mor., pp. 618; Retail Price $2,25. Boston: 
Taggart and Thompson, 1866, 

Two facts premised, and special notices of this book would seem almost 
unnecessary; First: that it is Compiled by one whose fine culture, ripe 
expereince and eminent success as a leading American educator and whose 
knowledge of just what is needed in such a work fit him for the task; 
second: it is from the Riverside Press in Houghton's best style — on beaa- 
tiful tinted paper and clear type. It contains, in all, three hundred and 
eighty-four selections, embracing many of the finest in the language. The 
old standards are better represented, both in prose and poetry than we 
have seen them in any other one book, whilst more modern literature it 
made to contribute its share. The present war, both in aelections from 
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public addresses and in choice gems from Whittier, Holmes, Longfellow, 
Bryant, Boker, Pierrepont, Miss Proctor and others, yields its tribute. The 
introductory remarks on elocution are brief and judicious. We do not 
hesitate to say that it is peerless among books of its class. 

'<Fbom Dan To BxebShsbjl;" or the Land of PronMe at it now Appeart, 

Including a Description of the Boundarietf Topography, Agriculture, Anti- 

quitiea, Cities, and Present Inhabitants of that Wonderful Land. With llluS' 

trations of the Remarkable Accuracy of the Sacred Writers in their Allusian9 

to their Native Country, Maps and Engravings, By Rev, J. P. Nkwmak, 

D. D. New York: Uarper and Brothers, 1864. Post 8vo., pp, 486. 

The same characteristics which gave this eloquent preacher such fair 

fame, as one of the ablest men in the denomination to which he belongs, 

render him also as a trayeler, quick to observe *iaud faithfully to portray 

what his eyes haye seen and his ears have heard: and this land of prophecy, 

of poetry, and of mystery, to which every eye sometimes turns, and which 

we try to 1[>ring before us, as we read the sacred page, stands out under 

his master touch as it was of old, no longer in the desolation and barrenness 

of the present, but in the glory the old patriarchs and prophets and apostles 

saw. Among the many books on Palistine, we have not met one fuller of 

interest. The engrsTings are fine, and we will renture to say faithful. 

DiABT or Mas. Kittt Tbettltah : A Story of the Times of Whittfield and 
the Wesley s. By the author of ** Chronicles of the Schonberg'Cotta Family,** 
''The Early Dawn,** ^c. New York: M, W, Dodd, 1866. 12mo. muslin. 
Price $1,75. 

To those who have read the **Sch5nberg-Cotta Family," we need only 
say, that this a richer gem from the same casket. The subject accords 
better, evidently, with the writer's sympathies, and there is more of natural- 
ness and vigor in the English potraitures (the authoress is an English lady) 
than in the attempt to reproduce foreign scenes and character. It is not 
80 much a novel, as the reproduction of real experience, as the writer 
discerns them in history and in life. Aside from any thing historical, 
we do not see how the most wholesome religious truths could be more 
graphically portrayed, or more earnestly enforced. 

Arctic Rbseabches And Life Among The Esquimaux; being The Narrative 
of an Expedition in Search of Sir John Franklin, in the years 1860, 1861, 
1862. By Chables Fbancis Hall. With Maps and One Hundred Illustra' 
tions, Svo.,pp, 695. New York: Darper and Brothers. 
It was a leading purpose of Captain Hall in setting out upon this expedi- 
tion, to acquire the language, learn the habits of the natives, and thus 
avail himself of all the aid they could a£ford in determniing the fate of the 
Franklin Expedition. The finding of "the Frobisher relics," after the lapse 
of nearly three centuries, gave him the hope that another attempt, now 
that his knowledge and experience will afford him larger aid, might give a 
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clue to the Aite of Franklin and his men> With this end, he startad, dnrin^ 
the last year on his second expedition. The present work is filled with 
graphic sketches of the people, together with many important scientific 
facts, description of phenomena, personal experiences of climate, topogram 
phy, etc., etc. The illustrations are spirited, aUd the book itself givea jnst 
what those who have read the Kane narratives would desire to know. It 
fittingly supplements those excellent Tolumes. 

Jenkins's YEST-PocKaT Lexicon; An EnglUh Dietionary of all Except Fa* 
miliar Wordt; Including the Principal Scientific and Technical Tennis and 
Foreign Momyty Weights and Measures. Omitting what every body knawtf 
and containing what every body wants to know, and can not readily find. 
By Jabes Jenkins. Philadelphia: J, B. Lippineott j- Co. 1865. 
This little book is just wnat it claims to b^, and the work of compilation 

is skillfully and judiciously performed. It is an inraluable vade-mecum. 

It measures) (books by the cord!) three inches in length, by two in breath; 

and is five-eighths of an inch thick, neatly bound in flexible covers, Turkey. 

Queens of Sonq: Being Memoirs of Some of the most Celebrated Female 
Vocalists who have Performed on the Lyric Stage from the Earliest Days of 
Opera to the Present IHme. To which is added a Chronological List of all 
the Operas that have been Performed in Europe. By Ellen Cbeatbobne 
Clayton. With Portraits, New York: Harper and Brothers. 1866. 
8t;o., cl.y pp. 623. 

The authoress enters upon her work con amore^ and gives a series of 
portraitures which for vigor and sprightliness compare with the best current 
autobiographies. The bringing together of so many celebrities in this line, 
can not but be of interest to all, and to those whose tastes lie in this 
direction, they will be invested with a real charm. 

The Cultube of The Obsebvino Faculties in the Family and the School: 
or. Things about Home^ and how to make them Instructive to the Young. 
By Wabben Bubton, Author of *^The District School as it wae" and 
** Helps to Education" etc. New York: Harper and Brothers ^ 1865, 12mo. 
pp. 170. 

If love for children, delight in nature's works, and reverence for all 
things pure and beautiful, coupled with fine culture and a genial, happy 
way of saying the best things, can commend an author, then this little book 
must be received with favor. The suggestions it contains are fundamental, 
and attention to them will lead parents and teachers to a wise discrimina- 
tion in adopting improved methods of primary instruction. It should be 
in the hands of all who deal with children. We had occasion a year or 
more since to commend Mr. Burton's <* Helps to Education," of which thii 
is a part reprinted. This is in cheap, though elegant and convenint form, 
and must be generally acceptable. Price 75 cents. 



NEW IMPROVED SCHOOL DESK, 

PATXITFED BrmBBITABr IS, 1S68. 




By the arrangement represented in the cut, two or more double deska 
are so connected by a central beam, as to need hnt one support or " leg" 
on each side — the foot of each leg occupying leaa than two square 
iDchea on the floor. The series of desks thus formed , are vtoveabli, yet 
stand on the floor or carpet Arm and steady, more so, generally, than 
desks fastened to the floor by screws or nails. 

THESE DESKS HAVE BEEN TESTED in hundreds of Schools 
during the last three years, and have received nothing but commenda- 
tion from those who have tried or examined them. In the West they 
are rapidly coming into general use. Sexd foa Circulars. Persons 
living in the Eastern or Middle States will please address Scherherhorn, 
Bancroft & Co., 130 Grand Street, New York, or 513 Arch Street, 
Philadelphia, where desks will be on band for exhibition and sale. 

From Han. Thus. H. Bdrhowk3, for many yeart SuperiniendtHt of Public 
ScAnol* in Pennsylvifiia : 

Wa liftva examiaed this almpls CombEned Desk and 9t»t, not onlj In model, bat 
In foil Biis— the l&tt«r M exhibited In the Sohoo! Dtipartment in HarrUbarg. Of all 
the improved doable desks thja seems to be the beat — oomblaing w it does, durability, 
■treug'b and cbaapneBS, with great fiwEllty of moTpment, wbeo its movement it 
necessary in the BDhoal-room, and less obstruction to tba sweeping bruih than \aj 
other. It deseives a careful examination b/ all direotors contemplating the purehaaa 
of nsir fnmilare. 

Ftoih Hon. E. E. WnrrE, Statt Commiisioner nf Commox Schooli, Ohio : 

I have had the pleasure of eiamloing "Rankin's Improved School Desk" tor the 
purpose of catisfriiiK myself regpecllng ita merita. The very facorable opininn £ had 
formed from an inspt^ctiou of the modul, has bei^n fully JostiBed by an eiamioation of 
the desk ilself. It possesaes the requisite strength and durability, and ia, at iha lame 
time, neat in sppesranro. It Is rery cooTenient forgetting into and out of, and affonis 
the papil ample room while sitting. I koow of no subool duak thai interferes so little 
with the broom In sveeping. Tbe fact that the desk cau be manufactured muoh 
cheaper than any other desk suitable for sohoals, makes it a Tjry laluabia inreatioa. 
Its value is iiicrHssiid by the fact Ihit il is so simpid in crina.ructiou thai It can be 
■oaife by an; good muehsuic. Boards of Eiunation have no longer any exouBS for 
Zumishlng our coantry achoot-ltoiiseB witb alumsy and unsightly iioz-datki. 



THE NATIONAL SERIES. 



The tttention of Teachers is respeotfalljr invited to the following School 
Text Books, which are believed to be relatively superior in tiieir respective 
departments, and deserving of the confidence and patronage of the eduoa- 
tional commnnitjr — so large a share of which thej already possess^ — as to 
entitle them to the distinctive appellation of the 

NATIONAL SERIES OF STANDARD SCHOOL BOOKS t 

Parker & Watson's Natural Speller, ^^ 

National Primer and Series of School Headers, 

Smith's, Prices', Wright's and Sherwood's Spellers, 

Davies' New Series of Arithmetic, 

Clark's Diagram System of English Grammar, 

Montetah & McNally's School Geographies, 

Willard's School Histories, 

Northend's Series of School Speakers, 

Baymond's Patriotic Speaker, 

Brookfleld & Boyd's Composition, 

Boyd's Annotated Poets for Schools, 

Boyd's Kames' Elements of Criticism, 

Davies' Algebras, Geometries and Higher Kathematios, 

Peck's Ganot's Natural Philosophy, 

Porter's Chemistry, 

Ward's New Botany, 

Chamlen's Scientiflo Course, 

Brooks' CsBsar and other Classics, 

Pigol & Van Norman's French Class Book, 

Smith & Martini Book-keeping, 

Brooks & Tracy's School Records, 

Schofleld's National School Tablets, 

The School Teacher's Library, 21 Volumes, 

&c. &c. &iC, 

For a fall description of the above, with all their other issues, see tbtf 
Pnhlishers' " Illustrated Descriptive Catalogue," for which address 

BARNES & BURR, 

61, 63 & 66 John Street, V. Y. 



THE NEW STAEDABD EDITION 

OV THS 

8PENCERIAN COPY-BOOKS, 

REVISED, IMFBOVED ft NEWLT ENOB AVED 

IN THS AmrUMN OF 1864. 

These nevj Books, on aoooant of their 

SIMPLICITY, ARRANGEMENT, ACCURACY, 

UNIFORMITY, RULING, 

And th« Complete Deeeription, Analysis* and Instnutlon which aeoompanj eTerr 0op7t 

Makes the SYSTEM the most EAST to TEAOH of any before the Pablio. 

Original and Important Features n(»t Fonnd in any other System. 

The RullniT in Nos. 1, 2, and 3, refTulates absolutely the 
HelfTlit, Slant, and Spaclnir* 

DIAGBAMS9 showing analynt and prcportUmi of the 2tf((n, '%ilth 
VALUABLH INSTRUCTIONS and CAUTIONS, are plsoed in attraoUre f&rm 
ABOVE EACH COPY. 

The SYSTEM is ussn in IVIIVE-TISIVTHS of all the IVOR1II4I. 
SCHOOLS in the VIVITED STATES. It has been qfictally adopttd 
and is nsed in all the PRINCIPAL CITIRS from IVew York to St. 
I^OUls. IT IS THE ONLY SYSTEM TAUGHT In the COM MERCIAIi 
COLLEGES of the conntry, and is nsed by the best BUSINESS 
PElVJUEJy everywhere. 



May Justly be regarded as the 

STANDABD OF PENMANSHIP 

IN THIS COUNTRY. 

SPECIMEJf CHARTS OF WRITING AND DRAWING, 

Six in Number. In Size, 24 by 30 Inches. 

These Charts are so printed as to present the appearance of BLACKBOARD 
WRITING. The lines being strong and well-defined, the letters oan be dis- 
tinctly seen across the largest School Room. 

A SEBIBS OF DRAWING LESSONS 

Is also represented upon the CHARTS, which, with the Letters, makes them 
by far the MOST ATTRACTIVE AND INSTRUCTIVE ever presented to the 
public. Price, mounted, $3.00 ; in sheets, 91.50. 



Books sent by Mail, for examination, on receipt of 15 cents for each 

number. A first Supply, by Express, for introduction, at $1.25 per dozen. 
Freight jMiid by the purchaser. Address the Publishers, 

IVISON, PHINNEY, BLAKEMAN & CO., 

y i. ?• 1 48 and SO Walkw Street, Hew York 



EVERY FAMILY 

SHOULD HAYK 

WEBSTER'S NEW BIGTI0NAB7, 

WITH 8,000 ILLUSTRATIONS. 

Call and Examine at the Store of any Bookseller. 



From the Deputy State Superintendent of Public Jnatruetum of New York, 

Albavt, Maroh 16, 186ft. 
Messrs. G. ^ G. MBRRIAM : 

GENTLB1CB5— A TerjT hastj examination of the new edition of Webster's 
Unabridged Diotionarj, recently published, is sufficient to satisfy me of its 
saparior merits. 

It is a marvel of typographical art. It is an enoyolopedi*— ft treasory of 
knowledi^e— indeed, a comprehensive library in itself. 

The corrections and improvements in ttie text of former editions, &nd the 
addition of new matter, a most valuable feature of which is the list of flctitioos 
personH and places, cannot fail to preserve for it in the public estimation the 

£lace which it has so long held, as the Standard Dictionary of the Snglish 
an^aage upon the American Continent. 

For their enterprise in bringing o ^t this new and improved edition of that 
great work, the publishers Justly deserve the success which they have hereto- 
tom enjoyed, and which I cannot doubt will be realized in the fature by tha 
patronage of a generous and discriminating public. 

Your Ob't SnrVt, 

EMKRSON W. KEYBS, Dep. 8ap*t. 

From the Principal ofjithany Free Aeadtmy, 

Albavt Psbb Aoadbmt. March S3, 1866. 
My Dear Sir : 

I have been formerly, as jovi know, not an unqualified admirer of WebBter*t 
Dictionary ; indeed, my objections to it have led me greatly to prefer another 
worjc. Induced, however, mainly by the magnificent appearance of the 
edition just issued, I have given tlie work a renewed and somewhat thorough 
examination, and find myself compelled to confess that the objections which 
have hitherto weighed heavily witn me are wholly removed. I can scarcely 
conceive of a closer approximation to perfection in a Dictionary than is now 
presented. 

In copiousness of vocabulary, meeting the demands of ^a growing Ian* 
guage — m completeness of derivation, almost exhausting the pedigree or eaoh 
word— in dbfinition and example perfecting the work in which Ur. Webster 
has stood so long unrivaled ~in orthography and pronunciation, removing ob* 
lections which may perhaps have been fairly urged against earlier editions-^ 
In fuln<>ss and appropriateness of illustration, far surpassing anything yel 
attained— and in mechanical execution excelling all former eflfbrts of the en- 
terprising publishers, it leaves nothing to be d**sired by the \ scholar or the 
business man ; certainly no parent can do a wiser thing for his children in 
process of education, than to plac) this work where it will be constantly 
accessible to them. I am, Dear Sir, Yours truly, 

EBEN S. STEARNS, 

D. TiLTOW, Esq. 

O^Webster*s Dictionary, says the last North American Review , now far sur- 
passes all others in its Etymology. It also contains the most complete list of 
the words of the language, having 114,000—10.000 more than any other Eng- 
lish dictionary — f%r excels all others, as it has long done, m its D^niti/ona^ 
and best represents usage in the Spelling and Pronwiciation of words. 

(X^r* What is so essential to every intelligent person, young or old, as the 
bent Knglish Dictionary. 

Published by G. & C. MEBBIAM. Sold by all Book- 
sellers. 
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READY! 

SHAW & ALLEN'S 

COMPREHENSIVE 

GEOGRAPHY. 



COMPLKTING 



l^ijjpntotts (l§e0grHp|itaI Series. 



The Ooinprehciisivo GcografOiy is entirely new in Subject-matter, 

Mauncr, aud Illustration. 

It is eniineutly liLstorical.* 

It contains Pliysical aud Phyt(ii-o-Descripti\v, as well us Mathematical and 
Political Geogrftphy, hence 

It combines two books*, and is fifty per cenV> cheaper than any other work of 
its class. 

It contains Relief Maps, showing clearly th»; general sitructure of the lands, 
a feature of no other work. 

Surroniiding the Uelii^f Maps, are cuts rt'presenting the animals and plants 
peculiar to or charoctrristic or the countries. 

Tne Sectional Maps of the United StaU^s are drawn upon a uniform scale. 

More briefly, the work is iiorel in nearly all respects. 

It will l>e mailed for examination by school olticer^, on receipt of $1.00. 



SUE'S FRENCH METHOD. 




and Intellectual Method fur leurniii^ Fr'Siu-li, whoreiu learners hove to 
make direct application of Fr<;nch Kiil<)s, .inij rectify the deviations made 
from the French Syntax. \2 mo. 76 cents. 



CEY FUK TlJls USJi Ub' TKAUlll.US AiNU LivAKiMhKS, Who, after com- 
pltiting the regular co^r^■^.', may further wish to prosecute their study of 
the French tongue. 12 mo. 75 ct-iits. 
The whole forming a complete oral and syutli>'tical course, fiy Jean B. 
Sue, A. M., formerly rnjul of the Jtoyal Sohoui of Scire2'3. 

J. B. LIPFII7C0TI & CO., FabUshers, Philadelphia. 

*Undur tliix limMl ar» rtnlartioiiH of thi> Klobc of Iti'halm. constructed while ColambuB waa 
on his flntt TojAKe to America: and Uie Wi>)<tti*rii UcniiMiIien' uf .lohn ^chouer. in 15'J0. Fac 
^milcM of the original rIoU'a. lithoi<rH|i>ioO in four brilliant c^'lon? on heaTjr print paper, 2x3 
fwt, are piibliMhod in Hn;^liMb, at $2.00 fur thu M-t of throo. IVrrionR of antiQuarian tastca will 
be dellghUHl with then* rvproduvlloun. AK^'nt-i will he Buvplitnl with them on yery fiTorable 
terms. 
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DK. WKHSTKK'S 
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»b.<J^B<i^^<3ex3t^(3c<5^:^cX5^a<^^ 



IMPORTANT TEXT-BOOKS 

FOR SCHOOLS, ACIDEHIBS m COLIBGGS, 



GROSey £ «iINSWOBTH, 

Snccciaori lo CBOSBT A MCH01.B In tta* Wli»l«»le Dcpa 



THE GBEEE SERIES OF ALFHEXTS CROSBY, 

LbU Prqftaxor qftht Gretk Langunge in Dartmouth CoUtgt. 

UtpdIi l^sia-11. l-rlc^, 'Jn n-nu. I tiri'rk Tables. Vrm.^-Kxmt. 

A brparBlorr loiln frau-Booki ^ niilninlNi: oil 
■ VmbuIuT- ll'j.ll A!i&.H.A.M.,]iiM ■■ilwtml .0 
Viau-. Prin.43Jii. 
IiariB lirMMBH aail Tnblrit, ninMoiiit lb* Jtiuljtk iihI 8TiitIit«ic MMlMOa Dr Cntt 8. 

ItlcilAliln, A. M. I^IDO. T-rin.tlJHI. 
Hranhaw** analra)"- An AmtlTriii nrttw UnpK Tnb. Dr JUri'hii.l IIf^hhait, A. ».. I'rufcfKir 

In Xntai'H Collnir, .Ni-w llniniivlrk, K.J. l1iiT)i,-Uniii;n<UTtu. (l.'^Ti, 
A FraeltealajM toinrleirOrnnjnarorike fiernnn liBncBRBe. Bj- AsvLr Doc*r, Fh. 

RlritcluSl'Mliif«!TOli\?'1''rJ.tN'H*'iPi.I»,l'm4^ •!.!». 

HtFrlauialBit uT UihlF^ la>.li!nnluiilaii>ftir IiniriKtloD In Kilili*] M-'Drr in «i;b»<IaMUl 

TSMeat tiJ.r.UiMiH.iw. IvElt-tilor W«l«Tillf IV^r. ISm^iMb. W.W. 
JEaihellra Authriini; or l-rirniplr* rir iutt Bjr Jons IUkoiI. l-n'hwit In WWteuif CDIIrcr 

l!hin,rUilli. flAif 
BbsIIiIi AbuItkIh- t^tiiiiiitis^l'arm'ltir tfaa runMi-tv Analirimir EajIbihCDnpalllMi. Df Ek 
Tawxr*" OrnmUBra. KkiiKiitr uf (Irxmniar, hr Tunr iwl TvmI. iirkv 50 cmtiit iVimirnii 

eonul JiHniirir.n^v;ri.'<iit-ilin>'iim»ufL-L>sip<'ltt.>n.|v!n'tlMI 
Traallwufa KhkHkIi punpiuailaa. Btrijiw.1 for LL4fvwrlt<;m Aiiilmrj. PrliiKx'. (ind CW- 

rri'biri «r Ihr l-ri-M, nivl fi>r[li>'UH'>iri<i'hi>(<l*iiiii[ Amlinili). Uy JuH.1 « iun». I'rii « gl.liS. 
Tawrr'<il':xt>rrii>ci>liiArllPBlBil>n. I'n .li'ten.tHMi. , ^ 

TawBr^H r<>p)li-r. ilf «ni.|iiii> ri'lkr. nuil Cvniplfir fcnuiubt^'T. Sn mtt, 
LtiinrfK LllodnrB»'oiii«eP»aiUnal FrwliKratlcrt .r ClyMo Mo*)!!" i-f I'mpinil^Fwiifb 

OrnuMip KKcrciiTci' flir Xpli»liijuid l^mlllcii. ll| E. V. Uaikh, PrinHral 'f tht Eliot 

Eleaiints oT .Map l>rawlaa, With idini ti Pkrtrlilni Muni l>r Triiuiuuliillon, ind ImprDtnl 

UisIiuIm nr rniiiTlh>n. I'W i^']n«<l* cirl Arinlimln. Ht (^<I.Mtul1l K rAbtrK. A, M. iM nnu. 

napatord it rniwjit'ji HrrliM prBBBfc-kMplii^^^ ^'"'7' L B"iu^r^'"' a'^J"'*iS 

aiNiil.K K!SThV-l^jV|1lii.« !<(.iIOII. KIHTION. t^v iQ I'mli. DHUBLB AND eiNni.E RX- 
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Por the Teacher. <^ 

SOIL IS AS IT SHOULD BE. 
Bt Waltsb Wellb, a. M., Authok of Wells's Phtsical Qsographt. 

Assuming that the mean depth of soil for the whole earth is 
fifty feet, and that to crush asingle cubic inch of stone of average 
liardness requires a power equivalent to twenty tons of press- 
ure ; it follows that the pulverization of the rock which consti- 
tvtes the soil of the earth, involves the outlay of a power equal 
to the lifting strength of over two quintillions of able-bodied 
mcDf or the dragging force of four-hundred quadrillion horses. 
We purpose to show that the power thus expended in the pro- 
duction of soil, was not wasted power, by showing how soils 
subserve the habitable interests and necessities of the earth., 

We notice, then, first, that the chemical qualiiieB of soils are as 
they have need to be ; or, to state the fact so as to bring otit 
its chief significance as a geographic fact, soils are so consti- 
tuted that plants find in them just what they want for food, and 
jn precisely the form in which they can use it. The evidence 
possesses the certainty, or at least the impressiveness, of mathe- 
matical demonstration. The baobab that towers to day as fresh 
and mighty as in the days of Melchisedck, king of Salem ; the 
banyan in whose ten-thousand arteries the pulses beat as strong 
as when Alexander camped his hosts beneath its shade ; the 
mushroom springing from the black dark earth with the baptis- 
mat and burial dew of its first and last morning upon its brows ; 
the Oregon pine on the banks of the Columbia ; the corn that 

22 
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waves its stately growth in the sunny field ; the red clover that 
makes perpetual sunset on the hill-side — tree and shrub, and 
vine and flower, in multitude innumerable in all dimes, do as 
really, as if questioned upon the witness-stand, render in their 
testimony by their freshness, luxuriance and beauty, that they 
find in the soil just what they need for food, and in just the 
right form for consumption. 

When plants moulder away or are consumed in the fire, what- 
ever is to be found in the remnant heap of dust or ashes, — silica, 
alumina, lime, soda, etc., was extracted from the soil by the 
plant while growing; and what is in point, the plant would 
not have been a plant, would not have grown, flowered, or 
ripened without these elements. This is true of at least the 
large majority of plants. So that the millions of earth}' par- 
ticles in every bushel of ashes, become so many million eviden- 
ces that soils are just what they should be. It is true, the amount 
of these elements is small as compared with the bulk of the 
whole plant, but they are on that account none the less essen- 
tial to the growth of the plant. There is not iron enough in 
the blood of a man to make a four-penny nail, and yet to that 
little it is thought he owes the blush of beauty and the glow of 
health, his stringent vigor of muscle, his tone and elasticity of 
nerve. 

One of the roost remarkable and important properties of soil, 
is its power of retaining, against the dissolving and diluent ac- 
tion of water, those elements which constitute the food of plants. 
The heaviest rain cannot remove from a field, except mechanic- 
ally, by the translation of the soil itself, any considerable 
amount of the food for plants, — potash, ammonia, phosphoric 
acid, etc. — unless there is an overplus of thoseingredients. If 
rains could freely dissolve these elements from out the soil, the 
fertility of our lands would ultimately all run ofi" into the sea. But 
soil not only retains the elements of plant>food, but also lays 
instant and strong hold upon them whenever presetited. Water 
holding potash, ammonia, etc., in solution, upon coming in con- 
tact with soil, gives them up to it at once ; and curiously enough, 
any such elements as are indispcnsible food for plants, will be 
entirely extracted from water by soils. This is what chemists 
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call the power of fixing elements, and is a most important 
property of soils, not only because it enables them to get and 
hold the food of plants, but still more because it neutralizes 
what would otherwise be a destructive action of the food-ele- 
ments. Ammonia, potash, soda, and various other plant-feeding 
substances, when in a free, i. e., non-fixed state, are hurtful, or 
even poisonous to vegetation ; but the soil fixes them at once 
upon contact, and thus converts what would otherwise be poison 
into nutriment and life. , 

In their mukanical properties, soils are not less conspicuously 
jost what they should be. Selecting such for special notice as are 
geographically most important, we observe, first, that soils are 
as they have need to be in their relation to toa/er. They must al- 
low water to penetrate their mass, to penetrate it to consider- 
able depths so as to feed the deep springs and fountains ; yet 
must not allow it all to filtrate down below the reach of the 
roots of plants. These conditions are all answered. Further- 
more, when the water dries off from the surface, the soil has 
the power of drawing it from the deep strata, through the ad- 
mirable capillary tubes formed by its close-compacted grains ; 
so that plants have water though no mist falls from the heavens 
and no dew distils from the air. Further yet, the water hav- 
ing dissolved the salts and earth which plants use for food, 
brings them to the surface with itself; and so, singularly 
enough, soil seems to exert itself to make all its fertility avail- 
able to the use of man. 

Soils have the further important property oi attracting moist- 
ure from the atmosphere, and condensing it in their pores. 
There is only one substance in nature that possesses this attrac- 
tive power for creating vapor in a higher degree than soil, 
namely, sulphuric acid. This capacity is exercised most vigor- 
ously and effectively at just the times when it can effect the most 
good, that is to say, in rainless seasons, and when the surface 
of the ground has become exceeding dry. Henco it is, that 
even in those parts of the tropics where rain is not precipitated 
for months, vegetation is enabled to survive, and some forms of 
it to even flourish in tolerable vigor. This source of moisture 
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18 of much greater importance than the profase nightly dews 
of such regions. 

Soils are mechanically adapted to air. One of the leading 
objects of cultivation is to open the ground to the air, so that 
the soil-particles becoming combined with the air, may thus be 
rendered more suitable food for plants. Accordingly soils must 
allow air to penetrate them. But at the same time they must 
be dense and compact enough to resist the lifting and carrying 
force of air-in-motion, or wind. Both conditions are answered. 
The adaptation is exceedingly critical, for just so soon as the 
wind blows with quite unusual power, some little of the soil is 
lifted and carried away ; and on the other hand, without occa- 
sionals tirring, soils soon settle down into too great solidity; 
showing that they are balanced in nice equipoise between the 
opposite extremes of porousness and compactness. 

Soils are adapted to plants in mechanical, as they have already 
been remarked to be in chemical qualities. Take the case of a 
tree. Its seed germinates, puts forth a radicle fine as a hair, 
which seeks passage in the soil. Tlie soil gives place, and 
throws open to it, one after another, its secret chambers, with- 
holding nothing and resisting nothing. By and by the elmlet 
grows, and gathers strength and mass, until at least it has be- 
come a " bulk of spanless girth, that lays about on every side a 
thousand limbs, and rushes to the sun.^ Meantime great roots, 
thick through as the thigh of an elephant, with millions of ten- 
dril rootlets streaming through the close-pent darkness of the 
under-ground, explore the earth in all the depth and compaFS 
round about, and find the soil tolerant of all their caprices and 
endless ramifications of growth. But some day a mighty 
storm arises, and a cloud encompassed hurricane pours from the 
roaring north, but the just now yielding soil tightens the gripe 
of AnteBus about the roots, and stays up the mountain bulk of 
the forest king sgainst the blast that foams and thunders upon 
it in vain. Thus is soil as pliant as a child, or as sturdy and 
resistent as a bear, just according to the circumstances, and as 
if it had a reasoning soul I 

The mechanical properties of soil are adapted to animals. AH 
animals that can walk with ease and comfort at all, can walk 
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tipon the ground in ease and comfort. Tbe same substance 
that will allow the passage of a moss-root, will bear the tread 
of a mastodon. Suppose that soils were like ice, so that man 
and animals had to go slipping and stumbling upon them as best 
they might ; or like snow, slumping away beneath the feet ; or 
like paste, clogging up the steps with tenacious mud ; or like 
rock, rough and inelastic, and wearing away hoof and claw, and 
nail ; or, in fine, suppose them to be anything else than what 
they are, a compact yet elastic mass — how tremendous a disa- 
bility would be laid upon every creature that has to walk in 
the getting of its living I This fact that soils can be walked 
upon with ease, is an adaptation, as perfect as of light to the 
eye, of water to the taste, or of beauty to the soul of man. 

More than this; one creature whose nambcrs immeasurably 
transcend those of the whole human family, namely, the earth- 
worm, finds bed and board in the soil. Providence cares for 
not only the grass of the field and the lily of the valley, but for 
the meanest and unloveliest of his creatures. What tribes of 
bugs, and worms, and slugs, and ants find shelter and susten- 
ance in the bosom of the earth I Every spadeful of dirt is thus 
visibly made to testify to God's loving kindness. The sow-bug 
and the earwig are cared for, as well as the seraph and the 
angel ; for the one dirt is made, and for the other celestial man- 
sions, and in proportion to their capacities they are equally well 
cared for. 

The universality of soil in distribution calls also for our re- 
cognition. The powdered stone which constitutes soil has been 
80 evenly distributed over the earth, that man in all his labors, 
and passings to and fro, rarely steps upon anything else than 
soilv How admirable the fact ! plants are liable to have need 
of soil in nearly all parts of the world, and in all parts they will 
find it. Even the bottom of the ocean is covered with soil and 
there plants put it to use. Moreover, what is now ocean-bed 
had once been and may again be dry land ; and its soil, when-* 
ever wanted for land plants, is alT ready for them. Even the soil 
now seemingly wasted upon the polar lands, has been in past 
ages put to use by gigantic plants, supporting in turn gigantic 
animals. So that the soils are not more universally distributed 
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than they are universally wanted. Here and there, indeed, are 
spots bare of soil. How fortunate for man I civilization itself 
will be hardly possible without stone for various use, and stone 
easily and cheaply procured. So that the general distribution 
of soil, and the exceptions thereto, equally evidence the adap- 
tation of the world to the necessities of man. 



From the American Edacatioiiil Honthly. 

HOW SHALL WE TEACH GEOGRAPHY? 

While great improvements have been made in modes of teach- 
ing many of the sciences, Geography has been comparatively 
neglected. It certainly can not be from any just sense of its 
relative importance, that, while mathematics and the languages 
have been taught with the greatest thoroughness, teachers have 
been contented with the most superficial methods of teaching 
this subject. 

Recently, however, the labors and lectures of one of the most 
eminent scholars* of the present day, have awakened a desire 
for something better — some more philosophic methods, and 
more satisfactory results, in the presentation of the subject of 
geography in our common schools. The conviction is beginning 
to be felt that this noblest of sciences has been sadly unappre- 
ciated, and that, instead of being a mere catalogue of facts to 
be committed to memory, it is capable of being made a means of 
growth to the mind, and of aQbrdiug the highest exercise of all 
its powers. 

But the question, — how, if this higher view of it be the cor- 
rect one, is this subject to be presented to the child, — remains 
as yet unanswered. 

It will probably not be questioned that the best possible 
method of study in any subject is that which, while it shall give 
the clearest and most perfect knowledge of the subject itself, 
shall, at the same time, furnish the best facilities for the com- 
plete and symmetrical development of the mind. 

In order to determine such a method it is necessary to inquire, 
First, what is the law of the mind's development 1 Second, 
what is the nature of the suljoct to be presented, and what is the 
general plan of treatment growing out of its nature, and there- 
fore inviolable f Third, by what special methods can this 
general plan be adapted to the needs of the mind in the several 
stages of its development 7 

I. The Devglopment of the mind, — Writers upon its laws and 

* Professor Arnold Gnyot. 
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Operations declare Ihat thongh all the faculties of the Tnatnre 
mind exist from the beginning of its life in a grcatc^r or less 
degree of activity, tliey yet attain their full development at 
diflerent periods. They come into activity not simultaneously, 
but successively, the full action of each subsequent class requir- 
ing the previous development and activity of the preceding ; 
just as all the capacities of the plant for producing leaf, stem, 
flower, and fiuit, exist in the germ, yet these do not all appear 
at once, because the higher cannot be developed without the 
pre-existence of the lower as a basis. 

The earliest to attain full activity are the perceptive faculties. 
Thct^e, through their agents, the senses, are extermely active in 
the young child, and constitute the only means by which the 
images of the (external world can enter his mind and give rise 
to thought. Through their use he is able to obtain a clear con- 
ception of the general form and condition of every thing of 
which they can take cognizance. 

In simultaneous action with these is the conceptive power, 
by means of which the mind grasps and retains the impressions 
it receives through the perceptive powers ; and is able to recall 
them, and learns to express them. In a higher development the 
same faculty is able, by means of ideas and conceptions previ- 
ously acquired, to create images of things of which the percep- 
tive powers have not taken cognizance. 

Next to become active is that analytic power of the under- 
standing by means of which the general conception, which, 
alone could be obtained in the preceding condition of the mind, 
is separated into its elements, and studied in detail ; the know- 
ledge acquired is considered and arranged ; and new ideas are 
derived apart from the exercise of perception, which are express- 
ed in the form of abstract propositions. 

Lastly, is developed that action of the reasoning power bv 
which the mind rises to high generalization, attains the knowl- 
edge of general principles and laws, is able to ascertain the 
causes of phenomena observed, and from known causes to pre- 
dict results. 

We find, therefore, that though all the faculties of the mind 
act to a certain extent in C(mjunction, there are yet three succes- 
sive stages, each characterized by the predominant activity of 
certain powers, and consequently by a peculiar character of 
mental operations. In the tirst, that of the predominance of the 
perceptive powers, the child is constantly occupied in acquiring' 
knowledge of the external world by the iiseof tliese powers, ana 
through the expression of the knowledge so acquired becoming 
acquainted with language and other conventional signs of idea^, 
and is therefore becoming able to receive ideas from other minds 
through the medium of language. 

In the second stage, that of the analytical power of the under- 
standing, the knowledge of others, having now become acces- 
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Bible to him, is added to the results of his own more minnte in- 
veBtigation, and finally becomes itself the subject of thought, 
analysis, and classification. 

In the third, that of the predominance of the reasoning power, 
the mind having collected its materials, looks at them from a 
new point of view, and, from the study of them in their combi- 
nations, arrives at a knowledge of their relations, and of the 
phenomena resulting therefrom, and of the laws which govern 
their existence and operations. 

If, tlierefore, any method of study is to 6ontribnte to the 
mind's development, it must furnish the appropriate degree of 
exercise for all these powers, in the order of their successive 
awakening ; and we must distinguish, with Professor Guyot, 
tliree natural phases, — the perceptive, analytic, and the synthe- 
tic, — through which the learner in Geography, as, indeed, in 
every branch of science, must pass before he can obtain a per- 
fect knowledge of the subject of his study. 

We may premise, then, as a general principle growing out of 
the laws of the mind, and therefore governing the prcKentation 
of all subjects whatever, that the portion of the subject which 
addresses itself mainly to the powers of perception, and only 
gives the simplest possible exercise to the powers of the under- 
standing or reasoning powers, is the only one proper to be pre- 
sented to the very young pupil. This is the percfpiivt phase of 
his study. It must follow that if a subject present no opportu- 
nity for such a phase, it is not an appropriate one for the study 
of the very young. 

Afterward is needed a more minute and detailed investigatioo 
which will decidedly tax the earlier powers of the understand- 
ing, and which will give to the analytic phase its special charac- 
ter. 

Lastly, the reasoning powers are moinly addressed ; for the 
facts or phenomena with which the student deals must be view- 
ed in their mutural relation and combined action. This is the 
synthetic phase. 

Subjects which do not present material for all these phases 
can be profitably studied only in particular stages of the mind'0 
growth, while those in which all are found, furnish suitable food 
for it at every step of its onward progress. 

II. Nature of the subject. — We come now to the second part of 
our problem, viz. : to determine the nature of the subject and 
the general plan of treatment growing out of that nature. 

** Geography," in the language of Professor Guyot, " is the 
Science of the Globes considered, not as a mere aggregation of 
unrelated parts, but as an orfranizcd tohoUf formed of members, 
each having an individual character and special functions, all 
mutually dependent and operating together, according to laws 
established by the Creator, to perform functions possible to no 
one alone.'* 
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If ihis be the case, — if the globe i«J to be considered as a 
tnagnificent mechanism, prepared by the Creator with a special 
form, and a special character and arrangement of parts or 
members, in order to produce a given result,— then the study of 
it is to be conducted on precisely the same general plan as that 
of any other iitdiTidQal orgunization of which we desire to 
ascertain the conformation, the laws of its operation, and its 
adapfedness to produce the result intended. 

Firsts is required a general view of the whole, in order to as- 
certain its figure, the parts tn members of which it is composed, 
-—their arrangement, not only absolutely in the whole, bnt rel- 
atively or in regard to each other, — their comparative size, and 
the general conformation of each. 

iSec/.n(f.^-Each of these individuals is to be made the subject 
of special, detailed study, in order to ascertain its particular 
organization, — the character, arrangement, and relation of its 
several portions, — the character of the whole individual result- 
ing therefrom, — and finally the phenomena of I To asscveiated 
with it, whether vegetable, animal, or that of man considered 
both ethnological ly and in the social capacity of states or oar 
tions. 

Third '^'UvLv\r\g ascertained the individual character of the 
several members, we look at them again in combination, In order 
to ascertain the influence which each by its peculiar character 
exerts upon the others, thus to determine its function in the 
whole mechanism and to arrive at a knowledge of the laws 
which govern the organization of the latter. Then referring to 
the history of mankind, we trace the operation of those laws on 
his character and destiny, and asceitain the adaptedness of 
this wonderful mechanism to the end for which it was created, 
the education of the human race. 

In the first, we find the perceptive phase of the study, since, 
by iho use of the globe, of accurate physicni maps, and of good il^ 
lustrations, it can be presented almost wholly to the perceptive 
faculties. The second is the analytic, and the third the syn- 
thetic phase. 

What subject so rich in material for the growth of the mind I 
What other science furnishes appropriate fxKi, alike to the sun- 
ny-haired child of ten summers, and to the grave philosopher, 
whose head droops with the accumulated knowledge of '* three 
score years and ten !*' 

III. Special metkods.^^ln considering this part of the question 
we shall confine our attention to the first, or perceptive phase, 
since, the right stand-point being taken and the right direction 
given to study, if the final end to be attained be kept in view, 
there can hardly be, in the subsequent investigation of the sub- 
ject, any serious departure from the correct course. 

It must be borne in mind that we have here to confine our- 
selves mainly to what the child can, with proper repre6euta- 
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tionfl, discover for himself. So long as this idea is adhered to, 
we are io no danger of giving him what is beyond his compre- 
hension. 

The only cantion needed will be, not to go so much into detail 
as to diminish the prominence of the great characteriKtic fea- 
tures of the object studied. These must always be kept perfect- 
ly distinct. 

Whatever appeals are made to the understanding must be ex- 
ceedingly simple, the reasoning always being based on phenom- 
ena which the child has actually observed, and there must nut 
be too many steps, or successive conclusions, between the prem- 
ises and the final one. 

Wo must be careful, also, to see that, whether in the study 
of the whole globe or the general view of the individual conti- 
nents, due prominence is given to such of the points considered 
as are characteriKtic, and become, therefore, the cause of impor- 
tant conditions or phenomena to be afterward studied. 

Keeping in mind the nature of the superstructure to be 
erected,' we must so lay the foundation that each successive 
portion as it rises shall find its support already prepared ; and 
when, at length, the great vault sliall be spread, every pier, 
every pedestal, every column, and every arch, shall be found in 
its proper position, bearing its appointed share of weight, 
having its own appropriate decorations and receiving its just 
meed of honor. 

We must first fix the child's attention on the form of the 
earth, and the distribution of tho land-masses and oceans. In 
this, the globe is the subject of examination, the child being 
told, that, so far as our knowledge extends, it is an accurate 
representation of the earth. Henceforth it is to him as though 
he were examining the earth itself, and he proceeds to the pleas- 
ing task of interrogating it, until he has acquired whatever it 
is able to teach him of itself. 

After having noticed and described its form, his attention is 
to be directed to the positicm of the lands, they being the fixed 
body around which the mobile portions arrange themselves. He 
is to notice the arrangements of the lands in two worlds^ of un> 
equal size, on opposite sides of the globe, the compact body of 
the Old World, and the elongated form of the New, — the mass- 
ing of all the lands toward the North, and their divergence 
toward the South in three different bands, — and the consequent 
converse position and arrangement of the oceans. This is not 
to be merely a casual notice. The most careful attention is to 
be given to all these points, because on these forms and arrange- 
ments of the land-masses depend those great climatic phenom* 
ena which determine the conditions of life on the several conti- 
nents, and which will, in subsequent study, demand his investi- 
gation. We thus furnish him the corncr-stoiie for the temple he 
is beginning to rear. As these several facts are discovered by 
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the pnpil bo must invariably be required to Btate them clearly, 
in his own language, the teacher only correcting auch grammat- 
ical errors as lie may commit, or supplying such new terms as 
will enable him to express his idea in a mure clear and concise 
manner. > 

He next proceeds to notice the breaking, by the sea, of the 
three bands in which the lands are dispersed toward the South, 
and the consequent formation of six great masses, which he is 
told are called continents ; — the smaller bodies, here and there, 
called islands, — the parts of the continents nearly cut off from 
the main body, called peninsulas, — the three great divisions of 
the sea lying in basins among the continents, called oceans, &c. 

This is to be continued until the pupil has discovered and is 
able to describe the different divisions of land and water which 
appear on the globe, and, wherever it was ponsible, has found 
their counterpart in nature. Thus, by the intelligent ust* of his 
own eyes, that part of Geography which is usualy committed to 
memtiry from his text-book, often amid sobs and tears, and 
which is almost immediately forgotten because, to him, unmean- 
ing, has become an imperishable part of his mind ; and the de- 
scriptions, instead of being merely a burden to the memory^ 
have been the means of enlarging his power of expressing 
ideas, and therefore of receiving them from others. 

He is now ready to begin his study of .the general conforma- 
tion of the continents. In order to do this he needs the intelli- 
gent use of ccertain terms to express differences in the land- 
surface of the continents, and in the forms of their internal wa- 
ters, as mountain-range, plateau, plain, river, lake, etc. 

Ideas of these are to be obtained by him by an examination 
of the natural objects, if within reach ; or, if not accessible to 
him, good pictures of these several forms will suffice, and from 
them he will form his own definitions. 

In entering upon the study of the continents it will be neces- 
sary to transfer the pupil from the globe to the physical map. 
He has but to t>e made acquainted with the conventional methods 
of representing the different varieties of land-surface, and in- 
ternal waters, which he has been studying, and he is ready to 
conduct his own study of the continent just as he previously 
did that of the globe. 

As many different points will now require notice, it is indis- 
pensable that we endeavor to ascertain the logical order in 
whi«:h to present them, that is, the order of their successive 
dependence. To do this let us select any single point, as that 
of climate, and inquire by what is it influenced, and what does 
it control. 

The most general influence bearing upon the climate of a 
continent is the position of the latter on the globe, by which it 
is exposed to the more or less direct rays of the sun. Next is 
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its contour, — determining the position in which the sea winds 
erike it, — and the position of its great lines of elevation, 
whether so as freely to admit these winds, or entirely to shot 
them out from the main body. The character of the surface 
also determines the form and distiibutiun of the internal waters, 
and this in turn modifies the healthfulness of the climate in dif- 
ferent portions. Tho study of these points, then, properly, 
should precede that of the climate, in order that wlien it is 
taken up the child may not be obliged to remember the facts 
concerning it as a mere isolated statement, but being led by a 
simple association of the phenomena with its cause (the philo- 
sophic relation, in its full extent, cannot, of course, be given 
him), he will have it stored in its proper niche, where it will 
always be found when demanded. 

Again, on the soil and the climate depends tKc general char- 
acter of the vegetation in diflerent portions of the continent. 
On the vegetation depends the presence or absence of certain 
classes of animals which subsist on vegetation. On the pres- 
ence in diflerent parts of tlie contiirent of such plants or 
animals as ai-e necessary to his snbsistence, depends the exist- 
ence of man, if in an uncivilized conditi<»n ; and the differences 
in the surface, soil, climate, and the distribution of v<'getation, 
animals, and minerals, in the different pottions, will necessarily 
give rise to different industries, different social conditions, and 
different degrees of advancement in the civilized state ; that is, 
to differences in regard to the possibility of the presence of 
great nationalities in different portions of the continent. 

If evidence is needed in relation to the influence of physical 
conditions on the industrial pursuits, and distiibution of popu- 
lation, we have but to look at our own country. In the Worth- 
east, the rough surface, the somewhat sterile soil, and the cold 
climate, make agriculture impracticable in the larger part of 
the country, while the abundant water-power, and the rich 
stores of coal and iron, make it the great workshop of the 
nation, and its fine harbors, capable of receiving and sheltering 
the ships of all nations, make it also our commercial depot, 
nearly all the manufacturing and the foreign commerce of the 
country being carried on by that little corner north of the Poto- 
mac. 

Again, the level surface making cultivation easy, the fertile 
toil, and the warm and moist climate producing a luxuriant 
vegetation, make the great plains of the interior and the South 
the nation's farm and garden, from which, were its resources 
fully developed, supplies might be drawn capable, one might 
almost say, of feeding the world, and, with the aid of the North- 
east, of clothing it. In these two regions arc gathered almost 
the entire population of the country. 

The great plateau of the Rocky Mountains, on the contrary, 
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doomed, in almost every part, by saline soil and its want of 
moisture to hopeleRS sterility, is incapable of supporting a popu* 
latiuii, and must have remained uninhabited but for the rich 
mineral treasures embosomed within it. Its population, however 
numerous it may become, must be mainly confined to the single 
occupation of mining and will be dependent for daily bread upon 
the fiast, or the fertile valleys beyond the Sierra Nevada, which 
enjoy all the moisture that but for this great barrier would have 
been diHpersed over the whole. 

We find, therefore, growing out of the successive dependence, 
the following order of topics : 

1. Position on the Globe. 

2. Contour. 

3. Surface. 

4. Internal Waters. 
6. Climate. 

6. Vegetation. 

7. Animals. 

8. Races of People. 

9. Distribution, industries, social organization, intellectual 
condition, and history of tlie civilized inhabitants. 

The last, the distribution of man in the social capacity of 
states or nations, constitutes that department of the subject 
called Political Geography, the one which is usually first preseutr 
ed to the young, and, in fact, the only one presented to any ex- 
tent. 

This, it must be conceded, cannot be inidligentiy studied until 
a knowledge has been acquired of the physical conformation, the 
soil, the climate, the resulting ve^i^etbble, and associate animal 
life, which make the possibility of the presence of civilized states 
or nations in one part of the continent while they are absent 
from another. If the facts concerning their distribntion be 
given the pupil before he has any idea of these physical condi- 
tions which govern it, he may rcmeml>er them, it is true, but 
they will be of little worth to him, because he does not receive 
them intelligently, as the result of causes with which he is 
familiar, and the influence of which even he can discover if his 
attention be directed to them, — but they are to him simply 
irtolated facts to be remembered, awakening no thought and 
stimulating no further study. 

We have seen that this topic of political geography belongs 
properly to the analytical phase of the subject. It must, there- 
fore, be very sparingly presented in the perceptive portion. 
Only the mosi prominent fads, and such as are most obviously and 
uimislakeabiy traceable to the great physical characteristics of the 
continents, can be presented ; and even these must be given 
only after the preceding topics are thoroughly known, so that 
the pupil can himself truce the relation of the former to them. 

In this study of the continents accurate physical maps are 
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inditpensahU, and, if possible, they should be entirely free from 
all lines or colors indicating arbitrary political divisions, as these 
can but mar the distinctness, and break the auity of the ali-ini" 
portant physical features. 

The child must be able to see only the divisions and limits 
which nature made, if he is to gain a correct idea of her work. 

The Grst topic the child has already considered, in his exam- 
ination of the globe, and it needs simply to be recalled. In the 
next three topics, which constitute the main work of this grade, 
the same general course is pursued as in studying the globe; 
that is, the child is to discover, by the use of his own eyes, 
what exists, and give correct expression to the facts which he 
discovers. 

One very important addition is, however, to be made. The 
pupil must invariably construct maps of the country he is study- 
ing. When upon the contour, his map will show only the out- 
line ; when upon the surface, the mountains and other elevations 
must be added in their place ; and when upon the internal 
waters, these must appear. In all these exercises the closest 
accuracy must be required. 

There are several reasons why this drawing should be insist- 
ed on. First, it aids, by the closer and more minute observation 
required than is necessary to a simple description, to fix the 
physical features in the memory. Second, it affords a variety 
of exercise by means of which the attention can without weari- 
ness be kept on these all-important points for a greater length 
of time. Third, it cultivates a power of representation which 
will be invaluable to the pupil in fnture study ; and lastly, at 
no after period in his life can he so easily acquire facility in this 
representation as now, and be so easily interested in the many 
little details which are necessary to accuracy. He takes delight 
in examining the minute peculiarities of contour and relative 
position ; and what the older pupil would neglect as unimp(»rtant 
and wearily stupid, the child of nine years considers worthy of 
the greatest attention and the most prolonged effort. 

In studying the internal waters and the succeeding points, 
the reason begins to be a little exercised in noticing the relatione 
of the one to the other, and of all to the surface. Great care 
should be taken, however, to present only the most simple and 
obvious of these relations, such as the pupil of ordinary capac- 
ity can not fail to comprehend. For instance, the child is 
thoroughly acquainted with the surface of North America. He 
knows of the great plateau in the western part of the United 
States, and of the high, unbroken wall of the Sierra Nevada, 
which borders it. He is told that the Pacific coasts and valleys 
have a fine warm climate while the upper part of this great 
wail is very cold. He sees by the rivers that on the side toward 
the sea there roust be abundant rains^ while the other side is 
almost destitute of water. 
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He has noticed many timea in hie mother's kitchen that vapor 
rises from water abnndantly when it is warmed, and that when 
this vapor cnmes in contact with the cold window-pane it is at 
once changed into water. Now if he is told that winds ore 
constantly blowing on this part of the continent from the warm 
Pacific, will he not, if that simple phenomena t>e recalled to his 
attention, at once see that the moisture which these winds bring 
from the ocean will be taken from them when they strike the 
cold Sierra Nevada, and will fall in abundant rains on the outer 
slope, while the inner receives little or none? Remembering 
then the position of the mountain wall, can he ever forget these 
peculiurilies of climate ? Again, he has learned by experience 
in his garden that plants require, in order to their growth, both 
warmth and moisture. Knowing these differences in climate, 
will he fail to remember the differences in vegetation which he 
himself will discover depend on that? He knows, also, that 
there are certain occupations, as agriculture and grazing, which 
depend on the growth of plants. He will therefore be prepared 
to find that the one part is eminently fitted for these occupations, 
and the other either not at all so, or to a very limited extent. 
He thus gets his first insight, a very limited one it is true, into 
the relations of the physical conformation of a region to its 
fitness to be the dwelling-place of man. We find, therefore, as 
before stated, the necessity that he should first be made 
thoroughly acquainted with these forms. If this is done, it will 
become impossible for him to forget the subsequent facts, which 
he sees to be so intimately dependent upon them. 

When the general course here indicated has been pursued in 
each of the six continents, and a general view is had of the 
conformation of the oceans, the main work of the perceptive 
course is done. The child is now thoroughly prepared to enter 
upon the analytic course in which he is no longer confined main- 
ly to the study of general forms, but the detailed modifications of 
these forms are carefuly considered, and a great store of facts 
acquired in regard to the life of the vegetation, animals, man 
and nations associated with them, and he is constantly eni^loy- 
ing his reastuiing powers to trace the relation of these facts to 
the physical conditions with which they are associated. 

We are aware that the ideas here advanced are diametrically 
opposed to the generally received notions as to the proper 
presentation of this subject to the young, and that if acted upon, 
they must produce an entire revolution in our methods of teach- 
ing Geography. 

We trust it has been made evident to the reader that, if we 
are to proceed on philosophic principles, the old plan of giving 
the pupil long lists of names, and collections of facts in regard 
to political geography, as his first work in this subject, must be 
set aside, aud he must, in the outset, be introduced to the glot>0 
io its physical conformation and conditions. 
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Years of experience have conviDced the writer that if the 
general plan here indicated be pursned, we shall uo lonp^or hear 
the complaint so often made by teachers that the children do 
not learn their geography lessons ; are not interested in them, 
and do not remember them. 

The text-book so often disliked and neglected by the pupil 
will become(if properly arranged) but the summary of his own 
thoughts, a convenient memorandum of facts and relations, 
most of which he has himself discovered, to which he will always 
turn with interest and pleasure. The few details given in n^gard 
to such points as are beyond the range of his iuvestigatioD, 
will, as he finds them in their relation to such points as he could 
investigate, confirming the justness of his own conclusions, be 
perused with never- wearying delight 
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An Eloquent Extract. —The name of Jesus Christ of Nax- 
areth shall dwell on the lips of faith through unborn genera- 
tions. The structures which man may raise under the suc- 
cessive forms of art — the granite warehouse, the marble palace, 
the sacred cathedral « — shall disappear ; the sciences, of which 
careful obseivers will collect the materialB, and studious minds 
indicate the laws, sliall undergo essential change ; the philoso- 
phies which men will construct with great painstaking, and, 
as they may think, with immortal success, shall be supplanted 
by new systems; the political institutions of empires and repub- 
lics shall be modified by a wisdom that will look back on our 
times as but the dawn of a permanent civilization ; kingdoms 
shall fail, and nations be forgotten ; but the Gospel of Christ 
shall survive all these changes. His name shall be dear to the 
millions that will overspread this western Continent, or re-people 
the eastern hemisphere with new life; long after our virtues and 
our follies shall have been buried in oblivion, his authority shall 
bo acknowledged by a believing and grateful world ; and he 
shall reign till the end come, '* when he shall have delivered np 
the kingdom to God, even the Father, " that '^ God may be all 
and in all." — Rev. Dr. Ganneit. 

Trifles. — Nothing is a trifle which is displeasing to our 
friend. If every body thought so, and acted upon the thought, 
there would not so often arise that dull, bad weather, thoue 
cloudy feelings, those little bitter disagreeables, by which mar- 
ried people, brothers and sisters, parents and children, by de- 
grees embitter one another's lives, and which create altogether 
that gray, heavy, oppressive cloud, discomfort. 

By the side of the above motto, we should inscribe on tbe 
tablets of home: — Nothing is insignificant tphich gives pleasure to 
our friend. Because, from this arises that bright, summer-mild 
atmosp&ere in the house, which is called comfort. 
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UNIVERSAL EDUCATION, 

[The following passages ttom the recent report of Hon L. Van Bokkelen, 
appointed under the new constitution of Maryland, to demise and report 
upon a system of public instruction, will be read with interest. The 
report was accompanied bj a bill, to which it refers.] 

The plan herewith submitted is designed to embraoe a oom«> 
plete System of Public Instruction, beginning with the Primary 
School, progressing through the Grammar School to the County 
High School, in which young men are to be prepared for the 
State Colleges, whence they pass to the Schools of Medicine 
or Law, or to the practical duties of active business. 

It is expected to add to this system, as the crowning feature^ 
the Lectures of the Peabody Institute, to be delivered by men 
eminent in the highest departments of Arti Literature and 
Sciencc,and to present to our young men opportunities for men- 
tal culture enjoyed by few, and surpassed by none, in any por- 
tion of our Union. 

Thus we will have within our own borders, fostered by pub- 
lic money, and directed by the wisdom of the highest official 
authority, a complete system of instruction, so aided by liberal 
provisions for free tuition and free scholarships that talent 
will never starve. It will be manifest to every youth, whether 
blessed with wealth or possessing only the treasure of brilliant 
intellect and persevering industry, that the way is open to him 
by which he can reach the highest attainments of knowledge, 
and serve the state with the expanded powers of a mind which 
else might have been dwarfed into worthlessness or perverted by 
vice. 

The noblest wealth of the state will be developed for the' 
public weal — the wealth of intellect, which, because of our sfns 
of omission, has never yet been cultivated, and like our mines, 
our forests, our waters and our soil, has not yielded its increase. 

Maryland has no time for gradual development. By one 
volition she can attain that which has cost her sister states 
years of experiment to secure. She has taken her place among 
the commonwealths that proclaim universal Freedom, why not 
rank also with those that provide universal education ? Not 
the education which halts before the door of the primary school, 
but marches on ; takes the poorest youths whom Qod has endow- 
ed with intellect, nurtures that intellect, gives it the benefit of 
the best culture and exhibits the pure benevolenee of republic- 
anism, which, by bestowing equal privileges upon all, grad- 
ually levels up the humble to an equality with those who enjoy 
all the benefits of wealth and social position. 

8 
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The school house will awaken into energetic life the iotellect 
which has been slumbering so long in our midst, and invite to 
our borders thousands who else would turn aside and seek a 
home where not only natural life is protected, and agriculture, 
manufactures and commerce promoted, but where education is 
freely olEfered, and the claim of the heart and mind to moral 
and mental nourishment is broadly recognized. Such a home 
Maryland proposes now to open to the multitudes whom she 
expects to welcome to her fertile lands and salubrious climate. 
She invites them, not to share the clouded destiny of the past, 
but the glorious promise of the future — a promise so brilliant 
that we may reverently thank Ood that we live to see the 
dawn of these good things to come. We behold them through 
the mists of the battle field, we reach them through the blood 
of martyred citizens, but they promise to our children an inhe- 
ritance cheering to the heart of the patriot and of entrancing joy 
to the philanthropist. 

In the first article of the Declaration of Rights, the people 
Maryland say, '^hat we hold it to be self-evident, that all men 
are created equally free ; that they are endowed by their 
Creator with certain unalienable rights, among which are life, 
liberty, the enjoyment of the proceeds of their own labor and 
the pursuit of happiness. 

If this be oar faith, then our works ought to be manifest. 
Our children must be carefully taught, without any distinction 
of person, the principles by which life may be preserved and 
made productive of good to its possessors and those whom they 
may influence. 

Every mind must be expanded to embrace sound Ideas of 
self-respect and self-dependence — ideas which always resist 
servility, and rebel against the pretentious claims of hereditary 
caste. The knowledge of every sentient being must be 
increased to discern the truth by which temporal and eternal 
happiness can be secured as a sure inheritance. 

Whatever natural rights, immunities and privileges belong to 
any one of Gk>d's intelligent creatures, belong to them all. The 
beneficent Parent who makes his sun to shine on the evil and on 
the good, withholds none of the bounties of creation from his 
humblest child. Men in their appropriate sphere should rcve^ 
eutly imitate this unlimited benevolence, and, organized into 
society for mutual benefit, should provide to extend every ffift, 
but chiefly the highest gift of mental culture and moral develop- 
ment. Ooneration after generation would thus receive the ac- 
cumulated wisdom and virtue of its predecessor, and transmit 
them, with the increment of its own gain to those who follow, 
even to the end of time. 

The treasures of knowledge, like those of the material world, 
are not to be coosuniisd or stayed in their beneficent increase, 
or selfishly appropriated hy any favored class of men. They are 
beld in trost to be used for the profit of all, to be extended for the 
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benefit of all who will enter upon the inheritance when one 
scanty span of stewardtship is ended. Posterity receives the 
gift to hold it inviolate for those who in process of time will 
succeed to its guardianship. 

To fulfil this duty, education must be universal. It must 
also be free. 

The light of Heaven should not be more free to all to whom 
God has given the exquisite organ of vision, the zephyr breeze 
should not fan the cheek of the invalid or inflate with healthy 
air the lungs of all whom Gk>d has made living creatures, more 
liberally than the light or knowledge should extend to those 
whom the Great Creator has endowed with minds and immortal 
spirits. 

As He has formed the eye to see His lig^t, the lungs to 
breathe His air, so He has formed the intellect to understand 
His mysteries of nature and of grace. Woe to the man who 
steals light from the child whom God has made to rejoice amid 
the beauties of creation. Woe to the man who shuts out the 
pure air from those who gasp for it and live by it ; and greater 
woe to him who shrouds one mind in ignorance, who shrivels 
one heart by vice, who makes one life a blank or an abyss of 
crime and sorrow, while Qod has so ordered the mind that it 
can comprehend the true dignity of humanity, and claim for man 
a seat upon the throne of sentient beings. 

Education must be free, free as the light and the air. The 
public school house must be open to every child — as open as 
the public highway which leads to its door. 

And this, not because it is the charitable duty of the state to 
offer education to all, but because it would be a high crime 
against humanity to withhold it The free schools of the 
state are in no sense charity schools. Through them the state 
does not give one jot or tittle that each child has not a right to 
claim. To withhold education would be to steal from the 
young their birth«right, meanly to appropriate to selfish pur- 
poses that portion of the inheritance which belongs to the child. 
It is the duty of the state as the agent of the people, as the 
legal trustee of the whole property which she protects and 
enables to be used, in greater or lesser degrees, by her citizens, 
to take care that the young are not defrauded of their rights ; 
to take care that they who cannot be heard at public meetings 
or in legislative halls, whose power cannot be felt through the 
ballot box until twenty-one years of age, are not cheated out of 
an education, by being deprived of the means to secure it ; to 
take care that no man places an obstacle in the way, that none 
come between the state and the child and stop the progress of 
its little feet as it walks towards the school house, that no 
ignorant parent or covetous master tasks the muscles of one 
of these little ones and dries up its brain by making it work, 
when it ought to be sitting by the side of the teacher. 

In the same, degree that the means of education are freely 
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provided Bhonid the certainty of enjoying its benedta be secured 
by the infliction of penalties on those who would in any way 
debar the child from its rights and privileges. Hence, as a 
natural sequence, the law which provides at public cost uni- 
versal and free education, should oblige parents to send their 
children to school, should punish masters who deprive their 
apprentices of the opportunity of securing an education, and 
should inflict severe penalties on manufacturers who task young 
children in their mills, wearing out their bodies and starving 
their minds. To philanthropic citizens, rccogniaung the princi- 
ple of universal brotherhood, the popular arguments drawn from 
expediency need not to be presented. 

It is true that universal snfl^ragc demands universal edu- 
cation. It is true that the only sure foundation upon which a 
republican government can be erected, is the intelligence of 
the people. It is true that ignorance is the parent of vice ; 
that vice begets want, and thus impos^^s upon the state the 
costly apparatus of courts, police officers, jails, penitentiaries, 
alms bouses and asylums, the aggregate expenditure forwhich 
DOW exceeds by far the most extravagant sum that can be 
asked for the support of schools. 

All these things are true, but they and similar axioms are irrele- 
vant when tbe higher claim of duty is acknowledged, a duty as 
broad and imperative as to feed the hungry, clotl»e the naked and 
minister to the necessities of that humanity which embraces all 
aorta and conditions of men. 

The obligation which rests upon ns is that promulgated by 
the Divine Teacher, whose precepts we, as a Christian people, 
recognize ; it \m enunciated in the best and most comprehensive 
law ever announced for the guidance of man,theOou>BN Bulk, the 
substance of all benevolence, the epitome of every duty, '* What- 
soever ye would that men should do to you ; do ye even so unto 
them.'' This law is limited in its application by no boundary 
short of that which political, moral and personal obligation 
reaches. With the people of Maryland its application extends 
through the length and breadth of their territory, and its binding 
power rests on the whole property of the commonwealth. 

Health. — Good men should be attentive to their health, and 
keep the body as much as possible the fit medium of the mind. 
A man may be a good performer, but what can be do with a 
disoi*dered instrument ? The inhabitant may have good eyes, bat 
how can he see accurately through a soiled window 7 Keep, there* 
fore, the glass clean and the organ in tune. We do not wish 
you to be fanciful — to live in the shop of an apothecary— or to 
have a medical student always in attendance. But be soberly 
and prudently attentive to the body. Rise early. Take proper 
exercise. Observe and avoid whatever disagrees with your sys- 
tem. Never overburden nature. Be moderate in your eating 
and drinking*— the board alaya more than the swonL — ^^ 
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FRETFUL PEOPLE. 

Met! make themselves uncomfortable, destroy the peace of 
their families, and actually make themselves hated, by fretful- 
ness. Beecher says: 

'*It is not work that kills men; it is worry. Work is healthy. 
You can hardly put more on a man than he can bear. Worry is 
rust upon the blade. It is not the revolution that destroys the 
machinery, but the friction. Pear secretes acid, but love and 
trust are sweet juices. We knew a man with a patient, good, 
Christian wife, and we never heard him speak a kind, pleasant 
word to her, and doubt if he ever did, in the half century they 
have lived together. He is always in a fret. Everything goes 
wrong. You would think that he was made of cross-grained 
timber, and had always been trying to digest a cross-cut saw. 
He is eternally cross, and thinks that his wife and children, 
hired hands, and all the domestic animals, have entered into a 
combination to worry him to death. He is not only rusty, but 
fairly crusted over with it. He is encased in a shell of acid 
secretions, through which no sweet juices ever distill. Friction 
has literally worn him out, and he will soon worry himself to 
death. Of course, he has never worked to any advantage to 
himself, or anybody else. With him everything always goes 
wrong. He superstitiously believes 'it is because the devil has 
a spite against him,' when in truth it is nothing but bis own 
fretfulncss.'' 

THE WORK OF THE TEACHER. 

Many a teacher of excellent scholarship, and of good ability 
to control a school, who can manage any nnruiy boy, fails to 
win success in teaching, simply from a want of benevolence, 
of interest in his pupils. He always maintains the attitude of 
Amaster. He governs well^ but he lails to win any kindly inter- 
est, to draw from his pupils any token of their love. He drives, 
but he cannot lead. Discipline must be maintained in school. 
Whenever a bad boy refuses to obey he nnist be compelled to 
obey. Ho must obey. He must submit, fint this exercise of 
the master's aiUhority, to be auccesaful, must be but rarely exer- 
cised. 

A boy can never be changed from a bad boy to a good boy 
by a daily flogging. He may be punished once or twice, but 
there must be some potent accompaniment of this punishment, 
some power of the teacher beside the rod, to change his temper 
and his spirit from the rebellious boy to the tractable youth 
who loves his books, and is ambitious of success in life. It is 
the teacher's main work to infuse a spirit, an ambition, a desire 
for success into the minds of his pupils. He is to wake up the 
sleepy faculties, to arouse the dormant energies, to control and 
curb the lower faculties by stimulating and bringing into exer- 
cise the higher qualities of the mind and sonl. He calls into 
exercise immortal facultiea. He develops mam. 
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Resident Editor's Department 

Hon. VioTOB M. RicB, was reelected superintendent of public instruC' 
tion on the 4t]i of April, by the legislature. He enters upon the duties of 
his third term, with a consciousness of having striTon earnestly to buUd 
up a system of public instruction worthy of this great state ; and our 
present noble system attests his success. Thrice chosen to this high trusty 
his recent election is an evidence of public appreciation — an honor, how-* 
erer, which has been fairly won, by earnest, intelligent, faithftil serrictf, 
and by an ardent sympathy in the noble cause of public education. Wc 
need not detail the Aruits of his former administrations. They are known 
to all, and we trust, appreciated. 

BnooKXiTM-^BuLKLKT. — It gircs us unfeigned pleasure to announce the 
reelection of J. W. Bulkley, Esq., as superintendent of the Brooklyn city 
schools. He enters upon the tenth year of service in that capacity with 
the unanimous roioe of the school board. The growth of the schools under 
his management, and their present auspicious condition attest his ability 
and fidelity. 

Lambert's Phtsiologt. — Messrs. William Wood k Co., New York, hare 
in press, and will issue at an early day, a manual on Anatomy, Physiology 
and Hygeine, for schools, by Dr. T. 8. Lambert. We hare been favored 
with specimen pages, and from the beautiful engraved and illustrative cuts, 
the careful and judicious classification and the felicitious illustrations, we 
have the hope that it will fill a place as yet unoccupied in the line of school 
text books. A new edition of Lambert's charts is in course of publication. 
They are standards. 

Ybbiioht Sobool Joubhal. — This Journal, so long and ably managed by 
our friend, Prof. Orcutt, has passed into the hands of Messrs. Milliken and 
Burt, and is published at Brattleboro, under the sanction of the State 
Teachers' Association. Mr. C. D. Noble is editor-in-chief, assisted by a 
board of eighteen contributors, (wonder if they will do as faithful (?) ser- 
vice as ours do ?) The number for January appears in new dress, and is 
spicy. We note specially increased attention to current educational and 
scientific items. Bro. Noble, here is our hand. 

Tbb Educational Wobk ib Savahnab. — The colored people's board of 
education in Savannah, while establishing an educational system at their 
own expense, with teachers from among themselves, have requested the 
Ameriean Missionary Association to co(Vperate and assist in their great 
work. The association has already sent on several teachers Arom the North 
to carry forward the schools to a higher grade. 
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MoBE Natubal WoHDBBi— California has been diBtingoished for its 
wonderful natural euriosities ; but a party of geological explorers of the 
state, under the direction of Prof. Whitney of Tale college, has recently 
discoTered still more remarkable regions than those which hare been the 
great objects of interest to all travelers to the Pacific states. The new dis- 
eoTories are in the ralley of the Kern river, and include mountains 16,000 
feet high, the highest in the United States, and higher than Mont Blanc > 
perpendicular walls of roek 7,000 feet high, or twice as high as those in the 
To Semite valley ; and « grove of trees, 26 miles in extent, bigger than those 
celebrated trees into whose hollow trunks three horsemen could rida 
abreast. 

A Book Wahtbd. — Among the many text books most needed in our 
schools, is one which shall clearly explain to the pupils the nature of the 
government under which we live — the relations of the State to the people 
—the powers and duties of the Federal government, and of those great 
municipalities which form the tJnion; and the vieWs which animated the 
framers of the Federal Constitution. Such a work, if freed entirely from 
partisan bias — not by ignoring party, but giving fairly the tiews of differ- 
ing statesmen, in plain and simply language, — wotild be readily under- 
stood by the more advanced pupils, and would be a Valuable instrument in 
a course of thorough education. Such a work would be a profitable one 
to both author and publisher. — Avuriean Educational Monthly. 

Education ib Gbbmant. — The Fourteenth Congress of the Schoolmasters 
of Geifmany has just been held at Manheim ; the sittings having lasted 
three days. Among the questions discussed were, the best methods of 
developing memory in children ; the means of awakening in them a love 
of country; the advantages resulting ftrom a larger share being given to 
gymnastic exercises in education; the study of mnsic, especially of national 
songs ; the necessity of teaching children, with the greatest care, the his- 
tory of their country, and especially the great deeds and victories of the 
German people, etc. — Mattaehutitts Tiaeher* 

A Stbahob Fisn. — One of the attractions of the Sailors' Fair at Boston 
is the sea-serpent, or, at least, a fish that comes nearest to the description 
of that monster of anything yet discovered, tt is a very queer fish, 
brought into Fairhaven on Friday. It weighs about four hundred pounds, 
and is thirteen feet in length, of which nine feet taper down to a serpent- 
like tail. It has the mouth of a shark, with two rows of teeth, a fin on 
his back, and a full eye, like a bullock. In color and motion it resembles 
a serpent in the water. 

The Nobmal Univxbsitt at Bloomington^ Illinois, had two hundred and 
thirty-five members last year, besides two hundred and fifty-nine in the 
model department. 
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Pompbh.'— E«ceiit exoftr&tioDs on the site of thU ancie&l ciij h»Te led to 
the disooTery of a temple of Juno, on the flags of which were ecaUered 
about more than 200 skeletons. They are those of women and children, 
who, during the eruption of Vesuyius, had hastened io the temple to seek 
refugSi and to implore the protection of the goddess. 

Pbxals Edocatioh ih India. •-« The education of females has, tin quHe 
- recently, been unknown in India. Last year one girl's school la Madras 

numbered serenty pupils. There are sereral similar schools in India. 

Many edueaied Hindoos are now anxious to hsTC their daughters attend 
'these schools. 

FiMALB Eduoatiok ih A Stati Uniysbsitt. — The Unirersity of Kansas 
has adopted, under sanction of the legi^ature, the norel feature of a female 
department of the institution, with use of the library and apparatus, access 
to the lectures, etc. 

Stbacusb. — We learn as we go to prcHS that John H. French, LL. D., 
has been elected superintendent of the Syracuse public schools. The 
choice could not hsTe fallen upon a better man. He will infuse new life 
and spirit into the system. 

GsxMAHX. — There are now in the diifereni German States sixty-three 
educational periodicals, 

EDUCATIONAL TNTELLIGENCE. 

SuFTCLK Govmr.'^The spriag session of Uie Teachers' Insdtuie com- 
■lenced at RiTcrhead, Monday, April 10, and centinaed one weelL. The 
literary •exercises were conducted by the Editor of the TiACBsn, assisted 
by A. G. Merwin, Esq., of Port Jefferson. They consisted of a presenta- 
tion of the eustoiaary 'branches of eomnsoa school study, and a discassion 
of meibeds of ieaehing them. Mr. Merwin was pecjsliarly ha^ppy in hii 
iUnstaations in primary. aritJimetic and mathematical geography. The at- 
tendance was mj fair» and ihe punctuality and interest manifested by the 
teachers were worthy of all praise. The erening sessions were ooeupied 
by the association. Several interesting discussions of practical topics, 
essays by members, queries, and two addresses by the Editor of the TxaohiSi 
and one by Dr. Lambert, with excellent music under the direction of Dr. 
Howard, filled up the eyenings. Of Dr. Lainbert*s lecture, we hate onlj 
space to remark, that it was fUll of interest, urging the necessity of pupils, 
being instructed in the principles of physiology and the laws of health. It 
was enChusiasiioally recelTcd. Minutes of the association in our next issue. 

Ohio.— The Annual Report of Hon. £. £. White, State School Commii- 
sioner, is before us. The schools hsTC suflfered ftrom the withdrawal of 
many of the leading male teachers — some of whom were among the patri- 
otic ** hundred day men *' — and from other causes incident to the war ,* bat 
on the whole, the most commendable spirit has been maniflssted by school 
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offioen and people, and Uiej haTe held their own in most respeota, and in 
gome particulars made encouraging progress. 

The town school-system is established in Ohio, with a board of county 
examiners (not superintendents), consisting of three members in each 
county, and an auditor in each county (financial school o£Eicer). Superin- 
tendent White recommends county superTision, and cites New York and 
PennsyWania as haying demonstrated its e£Eiciency. The report makes 
two errors in referring to NeW York : 1st. In stating the cost of superri- 
sion in our state. The clerk hire ('* office clerk") in the department is 
put down at $800. It should be $8,000. 

2d. The report says : '*The present system of superyision in the state of 
Kew York is by assembly districts, which gives, in three or four of the 
largest counties, two superintendents to each county.** Of the sixty coun- 
ties in the state, excluding New York, and also the cities in other counties, 
one has four commissioners ; ten have three each \ thirty hare two each ; 
and eighteen have one. 

The number of sub-districts, including firaetional sub-districts in the 
towns, is 10,818 ; school houses, 11,262 ; school houses built during the 
year, 227 ; Value of school houses and grounds in the state, $6,168,786 ; 
Amounts paid for teachers* wages, $2,788,124.88; children between the 
ages of fiye and twenty-one, 988,972 ; pupils enrolled, as attending school, 
694,920 ; arerage daily attendance^ 896,266 ; different teachers, 20,658 ; 
teachers required to supply the schools, 18^000; wages per month (four 
weeks), in common schools — males, $28.25, females, $17.95; in high 
schools — males, $62.67, females, $84.81. The number of teachers' insti- 
tutes held during the year was 28, with an attendance of 1,689 toMhers. 

The amendatory school law of 1864 is received with universal favor. 
Among its chief provisions are— 

1. Restoring the former maximum local school levy (four mills) ; and 
enlarging the powers of districts in building school houses ; 2. Making 
** an adequate knowledge of the theory and practice of teaching *' a neces- 
sary qualification for teachers ; 8. Requiring a fee to be paid by each ap- 
plicant for a certificate, — the same to constitute a county institute fund ; 
4. Organizing a state board of examiners, ito issue state certificates to 
teachers of eminent ability and success. 

Mr. White prosecutes the work of educational reform with discretion 
and seal, and we may trust that under his administration, the most hopefUl 
progress will be made. 

Illimois. — Hon. Newton Bateman in entering upon his duties, as state 
euperintendent of schools (second term, Hon. J. P. Brooks, having just re- 
tired), makes a brief inaugural in the Teachetf expressing confidence in 
itfid devotion to the interests of our common country and of universal educa- 
tion. He also gives a brief digest of the amended school law. The record 
of his former services is yet too fresh in the minda of educaUnrs to Jieed 
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Iknj ealogiuitt. Hd gftre an additional impeios to the noble school i^^ttem, 
and additional encouragement to the noble corps of workers in the edutfa- 
tional field. 

MASSAOHusiTts. — The twentieth annual meeting of the State Teachers' 
Associatioh took place Norember 21 and 22, at Worccisi^r ; W. E. Sheldon, 
President. Th4 qtiestion — "Special (Normal) preparation in the Science 
of Teachingi'' Was discussed, and some rerj good, ihterroingled with some 
rerj old fogyish, opinions were expressed. ** Methods of teaching Latin" 
was also discussed, with more faror to the ** phrase*' method, and leisto 
the ''grammar" method, than an old fashioned Latinist would approve; 
though there wtore some stout adTocates of the good old plan. An inter- 
esting debate took place on the Teacher's eligibilitj to public office, and 
the extent to which he should interfere in politics — with many sounds and 
some wild opinion s expressed in the course of it. Amongst the members 
deceased during the year, are the names of Gideon F. ThayCi^f deigamin 
Greenleaf, and Wm. D. Swan, the authors of school-books. John D. ^iiil- 
brick was elected President for the ensuing year. Tbe Massachusetts 
Teacher is noW in its 18th tolume, and is published at Boston, at $1.50 a 
year. It has fifteen editors— of whom three are "resident*' — which means, 
we suppose, that otie of them resides at Jamaica Plain, One at Sixonrille, 
and the third at W($si Newton; while the other twelve liye scatteringly 
oyer the StJite. Be this as it may, success to it, for it is ** aliye.*' — Fetm^ 
syhania School Journal, 

IndianAi — From the thirteenth annual report of the Superintendent of 
Public Insti'uction (being the second biennial report), for the years 1868 
and 1864, We condense the following statistics: Children between fiye and 
twenty-one years of age, 657,092 (increase since 1868, 28,509) ; school 
districts, 7,981 ; number of pupils attending primary schools, 870,964, be- 
ing an increase of 97,487; pupils in higher departments, 19,804, increase 
12,486. The average daily attendance in the primaries is a little less than 
one-half the number registered. There are 5^274 male, and 8,847 female 
teachers employed. The value of school propef ty in the State is $8,472,- 
612. The present system of schools has been in operation 12 years, and 
has labored under many disadvantages, and in no year have the advanta- 
ges of education been more generally afforded, or the schools kept longer 
in session. 

We are glad to notice in the new amendments to the school law made 
last winter, some very great improvements. The slate tax is increased 
from ten cents to sixteen cents per $100. Town and city trustees are 
limited to three, and the duties of such officers are more clearly defined. 
No public funds can be paid for the wages of an unlicensed teacher. A 
teachers' institute to be held in each county for five days, the expenssf 
to be paid in part by the county. The superintendent is relieved of a por- 
tion of his burdensome duties, in not being required as heretofore to visit 
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the eoaniies. A tenth of a mill annnalljon all taxable property, amoant- 
l to about $55,000) is appropriated to libraries. The state board of 
leation is reorganised, to consist of the GoTemor, State Superintendent, 
Bsident of the State University, Principal of the State Normal School 
hen one is created), and the superintendents of the three largest cities, 
e Superintendent of Public Instruction is president of the board A 
te board of examiners is oreaied. Certificates to be perfected. Bill for 
\ establishment of a normal school has passed the house, and it is hoped 
\t it will become a law. 
ifr. Hobs, the new superintendent, has gone to Work with a will. 

OBITUARY. 
Famss Stlla. — Died in Friendship, Allegany Co., N. T., on the I4th of 
suary, of lingering consumption. Prof. James Sylla, A. M., son of Philo 
1 Lavina Sylla, of Elgin, 111., in the 82nd year of his age. Prof. Sylla 
8 born in Wilmot, N. H., in 1883, and removed with his parents, at the 
» of five years, to the State of Illinois. He graduated f^om Rochester 
liversity at the age of 22 years. He then engaged in the profession of 
kching, at Carmel, Putnam County, N. Y., then at Blgin, HI. From 
{in, he was called to the professorship of English Literature in the 
liversity of Chicago, which position he filled with great honor for two 
srs and a half, when he was compelled by failure of health to resign, 
a teacher he had few equals. He was possessed of that peculiarly per- 
wive and winning manner, which gave him control of the hearis as well 
the heatU of his pupils. An earnest, warm-hearted Christian, he made 

his instructions aim Heavenward. For the past two years he has 
ngled much with the teachers of Allegany and other counties of this 
kte as an instructor at Institutes. Through these teachers, influences 
' good have been put in motion, which will vibrate through the endless 
cles of eternity. That his labors were appreciated by these teachers is 
ill attested by the generous gifts received at their hands in addition to 
I regular pay. A loving wife and two beautiful little daughters 
) left to mourn a loss which can never be repaired on earth. Although 

has not left much of this world's goods, he has bequeathed a 
;acy to his family and friends of priceless worth— a spotless character, 
nong his dying words were, **God is so good." "'Tis sweet to sleep in 
BUS." ** 'Tis sweet to die." Peace to his ashes. Green be his memory, 
ommunicated.] 

BOOK NOTICES. 

[S Gbammar or EnglisB Gkammabs: with an Inttoduetion, HUtorical and 
CriHeal; the whole methodically arranged and amply illustrated: with Forme 
of Correcting and of Pareingi Improprietiee for Correction^ Examples for Pare- 
mg, Questions for Examination, Exercises for Writing^ Observations for 
Advanced Student, Decisions and Proofs for the Settlement of Disputed Points; 
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oeeanamat Sitieturet and Dtfemea, an ExkibUiom of ths Several Methodi of An* 
aly»Uf and a J^ey to t?ie Oral ExtreUtt ; to which art added four Afpendtxet^ 
ptrtaming separately to the four Parte of Ormmmar. Bff Goold Bkowv, 
author of the " InetUutee of Englieh Orammarj** ete^ ete» Eighth editions 
revieed and improved. Enlarged by the addition of a copioue Index of Mat' 
tere. By SliMVSL U. Biebian^ A. M. New York : William Wood ^ Co., 
1864. Royal 8vo., pp. xx— 1102. 

It is h(rW nearly fourteen years since the disUngulslied author of the 
Grammar of Grammars gave this work to the public — a work which was the 
culmination of the labors of a lifetime, earnestly deTotUd to philological 
studies, especially in the interest of undefiled English* Since that time, 
this great work has been repeatedly retised, and finally made the most 
practicable of books by the later labors of Mr. Berrian, whose admiration 
for his great master was equalled only by his indefstigable seal in the 
compilation of a copious index, which gires easy reference to all matters 
treated in the text. The historical and critical introduction of some 14S pages, 
and which bears date 1886, fitly prepares the student for the rigid clas- 
sification, clear and definite statement, exhaustiTe discussion and unspar- 
ing criticism, that go to make this a work, not only of immense Talue, but 
peerless among treatises on English grammar. As a work of reference, no 
teacher can afford to be without it; as authoritatire upon disputed points, at 
least giring the usage of all the grammarians of note, it is helpful to all 
who would cultirate purity and clearness of diction ; and although a cer- 
tain positireness and dogpnatism are now and then apparent, they are re- 
ferable to deep couTiction on the part of the author of the correctness of hii 
opinions. He may now and then err, but considering the sise and scope of 
the work, the wonder is that it should be so full, and in the main so accurate, 
and that oTerbome by such a mass of matters, the author had not giTen ap 
the work in despair long ere its completion. The fact that eight editions 
hare already been called for is evidence of the high appreciation it has met 
at the hands of the intelligent. It should be, at least, upon the teacher's 
desk in erery school room, and is an essential to every students library. 

CoMPABATiYX GxooBAPHT. — By Cabl Rittxb, Late JProfeeeor of Oeogra- 
phy in the Uhivereity of Berlin. IVanelated for the use of SehooU and Col» 
legee by William L. Gaoi. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippihoott & Co., 1866. 
12mo., pp. 220. 

Mr. Gage could not hare done a better serrice to American students thia 
that of giving them in their own vernacular, this elementary treatise, by 
the greatest of the German geographers. Bitter has joined the company of 
great ones gone before, whose names the world will not willingly lei die; 
but he has left behind him the record of intelligent, indefatigable labor in 
his chosen field, which has already given a new impulse to science sad 
philosophy, and whioh, even in this little work, will inspire the school boys 
and girls of this generation with a new lova for this eciaooa of aoieneiii 
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and a new deTotion in searching out its great laws. This book is a com- 
plete, though elementary, treatise on physical geography. The introduc- 
tion exhibits the rationale of geographical science, the means for its poroper 
study* and a brief epitome of its history. The three parts of the book pre- 
sent spoeessiTely^ L The surface of the earth considered in its most gene- 
ral relations. II. A more extended investigation regarding the earth's 
surfaoe-^plains, relatire and absolnte heights, highlands and lowlands, ter- 
race lands, rirers, etc., etc. III. The configuration of the continents. The 
superficial dimensions and articulation of the continents ; islands ; reeults 
o^ the foregoing considerations. The old world ; the new world. The 
style is easy and attractive, yet always forcible and definite. The transla- 
tion is faithfhl. If there is any fault, it is found in too great fidelity to the 
German idiom, producing now and then an awkward sentence, or an inele- 
gant compound term. The book will be found a valuable aid to teachers 
and advanced students. 

Phrasis : A Treatise on the Bietory and Structure of the Different Languagee 
of the Worlds with a Comparative View of the Forms of their Words, and the Style 
of their Expressions, By Jacob Wilson, A. M., Author of Errors of Oram' 
mar and Nature of Language. Albany : J, Munsell, 1864, Svo,pp. 384. 
Any hasty judgment upon the method or execution of this work might 
do injustice to the author and to the science it presents. Xt is evidently 
an attempt to present to the English student, at loast the material for in- 
vestigation, and to inspire a juster sense of the value of comparative philo- 
logy, and has been with the author a labor of love, — the result of the work 
of years. A btief treatise on En^isb, followed by a compend of Latin 
grammar. These tre followed by a coiciae and eritical history of tha parts 
of speech. Part II gives a hisiory of the origin and growth of the follow- 
ing languages, vis.: English, German, Celtic, Latin, Slavic, Flemish, 
Albanian, Persian, Caucasian, Tartar, Chinese, Semitic, and the various 
Indian (Asiatic), Malay, Thibetan, Japaneee, African and American lan- 
guages. Mr. Wilson has done pioneer work in certain valuable phases of 
philological stu^y. We hope to do more ample justice to his book here- 
after. 

Pbbos's Maomktio Globes. Patented April 15, 1864, by E&bkbt Pbbob. Mam- 
ufactured by Charles Scribner, 124 Or and street. New York, 
Mr. Perce in the invention of this globe has furnished a desideratum in 
the study of geography in our common schools. The globes are of iron 
plate, hollow, firmly soldered, turned, and mounted with the outlines of 
the continents and seas. There are two sizes, five inches and twelve 
inches in diameter respectively. The larger globes present physical fea- 
tures. Each is put up in two styles — plain stands, and with brass 
meridians. Prices range from $6 to $25. They are accompanied by mag- 
netic objects, representing different nations, animals, national flags, «tQ, 
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Profiles of continents, prepared by Prof. Guyot, are intended for the larger 
globes. We need not particularise the advantages these globes present, 
as they must be apparent to erery teacher — durability, exhibition of spher- 
icity of the earth, seasons, day and night, attraction of gravitatioB, 
twilight, tides, etc., etc. Their attractiTcness alone to young studenti 
would be ample justification of their publication. 
Vavitt Fair : A Novel without a hero. By William Makspsaci Thackirat. 

With JUuttratiom hy the Author, 8 vole, pott 8vo., New York, Harper md 

Brothers, 1865. 

This is one of the earliest as also one of the best of the author's worka. 
The subject matter, and the style in which the life-like and graphic pic- 
tures are brought before the reader are too well known to need comment. 
The Messrs. Harpers have done themselves great credit in the execution of 
their part of the work. It is printed on fine tinted paper, in clear old-style 
type, and most tastefully bound, a most fitting dress for one of the best of 
modem romances, that aims the keenest thrusts at fashionable folly, with 
a quaintness and geniality that interest, and a directness that leares no 
doubt at whom these trenchant blows are directed. 

*'OuE Young Folks," — Messrs. Ticknor and Field's new Magazine for 
Boys and Girls, has already a circulation of forty thousand. It was com- 
menced in January. 

RiTTBE*s CoMPAEATm Gboqbapht, translated by W. L. Gage, is just 
issued by J. B. Lippinobtt & Co. It will give a new impulse to the study 
of physical geography in our schools. 

The Patent Arithmetical Frame 

Described in the October No. of the New York Teacher, Is the most TaloaUe 
labor-saving invention for schools of this century. By it over Haifa miUiet 
different examples can be set for a class without making a figure— and ex- 
amples that will keep the most active pupils busy ka^ a day in the simplo 
operations of Adding, Subtracting, Multiplying and Dividing, can be prepaisd 
by the teacher in less than five minutes. The answers are furnished in the Kef. 
This instrument, costing only $3.50, is vaetly mart uetful than a set of 
Outline Maps costing $15.00 or $20.00 ; than a Globe costing from the prieo 
of the frame up to $200— or than any kaeiwn article of edtool apparatut ezespt 
the blackboard. It is equally adapted to the Primary and to the High Boboolf 
and commercial Colleges. 

THE PATENT LOCKING INK-WELL 

fastens to the desk, so as never to be upset or moved out of place acddeot^ 
ally. It can not be opened by dusting the desk, or without intentional eftrt 
to open it It fits old desks as well as new ones, and la ornamental and not 
likely to get out of order. 

Teachers and School Oflioers will find it for their interest before prnvhsniiV 
the simplest article for their sohoolSi to send for the latest " Messenger" of 
the American School Apparatus Co. The above and many other new to^ 
useful articles are described at length in it, and their Catalogue is genenl^ 
used in selecting a good outfit for Schools, 

Address Fe C. BROW^BIX, 

▼l-3-4<: 21 Jobn St., ITev York. 
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Mrs. Flnmb's Academy of Physical Culture, 

Ho. 69 WB8T FOITBTEEHTH STSEST, H. T. 

MB. S. B. HOIiT AND MRS. Z. R. PLyMB, OONDUOTOBS. 



Mbs. Plthib takes pleasare in «nnoaxidiig to her patronfl and the public that she has 
effected an engagement with Mr. B. S. Holt, recently the Instractor at Dr. DIo Lewis's 
Normal Institute, Boston, and acknowledged to be one of the best Gymnasts and most 
capable and experienced Teachers in the profession. 

During the coming year Mr. Holt wtll assist Mrs. Plumb In the Bxercislng Classes of 
the Academy, and tney win together conduct 

A NORMAL, CLASS, 

T« Commeaee •■ Thanidayi Jalr 6« 1865« and o^ntlaae ten weeks. 

The course of Instruction and discipline win be thorons^i and complete, embracing the 
axoellencles of other Institutions, with new and valuable features. Reference will be had 
vot only to skill and grace in execution, but vigor and method, in the direction of Classes. 

The elegant fhdlitiet) of the Academy, the able oorRs qf Assistaqts and Lecturers to be 
employed, and the long and successfm experience Uiey have both enjoyed in conducting 
Classes and educating Teachers, will enable Mrs. Plumb and Mr. Hoft to offer all wishing 
to quality themselves for Teachers in the new profession, opportunities equal, if not 
superior, to Uiose of any Institution in the count^^. 

The enterprising and industrious of both sexes may find In this field hMlthful, fueful 
and lueraUve empSovment ; and in no other profession does the remuneration aflbrded 
women compare more fitvorably with that of men. 

The demand for Teachers In Schools and Seminaries, and toit popular Classes, is con- 
■tantly Increasing, with little prospect of Immediate supply. 

The course of training Is also specially worthy the attention of Invalids, dyspeptics, and 
others In delicate health, as admirably calculated to aflbrd permanent relief. 

The department of Vocal Culture will be under the special direction of 

PROF. O. P. BR0N80N, A. IH., M. B., 

the popular Author and Lecturer, who will give the Normal CIms a ftiU course of Lec- 
tnros, with practical exercises In 

VOCAL GYMNASTICS AND ELOCUTION. 

The course of Instruction and exercise in Lioet Gtmkastics {jOu tff$iem (tf Dr. JHo 
Lewis.) will be In charge of Mrs. Plumb and Mr. Holt, who have, during three years past, 
given mstruetlon to clMses equivalent to more than 

60»000 Single Lesions in Gymnastic Exercises ! 

Valuable Lectures and (uractical Lessons are also expected firom eminent medical and 
•dentiflc men of the city. 



IVtt Count often weekt^ inehtding daily exeret$e and instruction^ the privilege^ 
qfthe Academy, and admiesion to aU the Lectures qfthe Course^ 



A certificate of qualification will be given all entitled to receive it, without extra charge. 
Correspondence Is solicited with all who propose Joining the class. 

Q^ DMoriptton of the ntcessary ooitiiiiie fbrnislied on Applieation. 
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THE NATIONAL SERIES. 



The attention of Teachers is respeotftillj Invited to the following School 
Text Books, which are believed to be relativelj superior in their respeotive 
deparlmeatA, and deaerring of tha confldanoii and patranago of tho adiH*- 
tional commanitj^^^o large a share of which thej alreadj possMs — as to 
entitle them to the distinctive appellation of the 

RATIORAL SERIES OF STAHDARD SCHOOL BOOKS: 

Parker A Watson's National Speller, 
National Primer and Series of Sohool Beaders, 
Smith's, Prices', Wright's and Sherwood's Spellers, 
Bavies' New Series of Arithmetio, 
Clark's Diagram System of English Qrammar, 
Monteath A MoNally's Sohool Geographies, 
WiUard's School Histories, 
Northend's Series of School Speakers, 
Baymond's Patriotic Speaker, 
Brookfleld A Boyd's Composition, 
Boyd's Annotated Poets for Schools, 
Boyd's Karnes' Elements of Criticism, 
Bavies' Algebras^ Geometries and Higher ICathematicsb 
Peck's Qanot's Natural Philosophy, 
Porter's Chemistry, 
Wood's New Botany, 
Chambers' Scientific Course, 
Brooks' CflBsar and other Classics, 
Pujol A Van Norman's French Class Boofit, 
Smith A Martin's Book-keeping, 
Brooks A Tracy's School Becords, 
Schofield's National School Tablets, 
The School Teacher's Library, 21 Volumes, 
Ao, Ac* Ac 

For a fall description of the aboTe, with all their other iasnea, see the 
Publishers' " Illustrated Desoriptiye Catalogue," for which address 

BARNES 4 BURR, 

61, 03 ft 60 John Street. V. T. 
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IIUHA.N' SYSTEM, 
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T. S. LAMDEfcT. M.D. 
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THE NATIONAL SERIES. 



The attention of Teachera is respeotfoUj invited to the following Sohoi 
Text Books, which are believed to be relatively superior in their respeotiv 
departmeata, and deaerring of tha conildanoit and patnmaga of tbia a4iioi 
tional commanitj^^io large a share of which thej alraadj posaeas — aa t 
entitle them to the distinctive appellation of the 

RATIOIIAL SERIES OF STANDARD SCHOOL BOOKS t 

Parker A Watson's Kational Speller, 
National Primer and Series of Sohool Readers, 
Smith's, Prices', Wright's and Sherwood's Spellers, 
Bavies' New Series of Arithmetic, 
Clark's Diagram System of English Qrammar, 
Monteath A MoNally's Sohool Geographies, 
WiUard's School Histories, 
Northend's Series of Sohool Speakers, 
Raymond's Patriotic Speaker, 
Brookfleld A Boyd's Composition, 
Boyd's Annotated Poets Ibr Schools, 
Boyd's Kames' Elements of Criticism, 
Dayies' Algebras^ Oeometries and Higher ICathematics 
Peck's Qanot's Natural Philosophy, 
Porter's Chemistry, 
Wood's New Botany, 
Chambers' Scientific Course, 
Brooks' CflBsar and other Classics, 
Pujol A Van Norman's French Class Boofit, 
Smith A Martin's Book-keeping, 
Brooks & Tracy's School Records, 
Schofield's National School Tablets, 
The School Teacher's Library, 21 Volumes, 
&c. Aq. Sui, 

For a fall deaeiiption of the above, with all thdr other iasnea, see th< 
Pnbliahers' " lUastrated Deaoriptive Catalogae/' tor which address 

BARNES A BURR, 

01, 03 ft 65 John Street, N. T. 
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PHYSIOLOGY, ANATOMY, 
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HYGIENE: 



BEING A-N ANALYSIS AND SYNTHESIS OF THE 

HUMAN SYSTEM, 
AVnil PRACTICAL CONCLUSIONS. 



%ni Ditto snir Complttt Pastratwns^ 



T. S. LAMPjERT, m.d. 



NEW YORK: 
WILLIAM WOOD k CO., 

Cl WALKER STREET. 
1865. 
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INTRODUCTORY REMARKS. 



"What a picoo of work is a Man 1 How noble in reason I how infinite in 
faculties 1 in form and moving how express amX admirable ! in action how like 
an angel I in apprehension how like a god 1 '* 



• ♦• 



Xexophon, speaking of the studies that Socrates advised 
people to pursue, says : 

'* Ho earnestly recommended those who conversed with liim 
to take care of their nEALxn, both by learning whatever they 
could respocting it from men of experience, and by attending to 
it, each for himself, throughout his whole life, studying what 
food or drink, or what exercise, or what clothing, was most 
suitable for him, and how he might act in regard to them so as 
to enjoy the best health." 

Socrates thought health attainable. He was right; for 
though partly dependent on inherited constitution and the care 
taken of childhood, its preservation and improvement are to a 
great degree under the control of each person. 

Socrates also thought health of such great importance in daily 
life, that no person should wait for his own experience to in- 
struct him, but should avail himself of that of others. Again 
he was rigtit ; for health is a means as well as an end, to be used 
and enjoyed as well in the earlier as in the later periods of 
life. 

In those days, the uncertain experience of even many persons 
cast but a feeble light, where now the developments of science 
completely illuminate the laws of health. Had Socrates lived in 
these days of the maturity of Anatomy, Physiology, Chemistry, 
and kindred branches, then in infancy or even unborn, with 
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Indeed, it is ervideot that proper occupation of Time, ac- 
quaintance with Nature, education of Mina. exercise of Body, 
skilful Labor, and adequate Riches, are eacn and all in them- 
selves, and collectively, essential to our welfare, and he who is 
best in each of these respects is most wealthy. In a tabular 
view. 



) 



Essential to our welfare are ^ 



' Occupation of Time. 

Acquaintance with Nature. 

Education of Mind. 

Exercise of Body. 

Skilful Labor. 

^ Adequate Riches. 



Increase of Wealth, 

This increase of wealth is not only to arise from the increase 
of riches, but, and chiefly, from the increased enjoyments aflford- 
ed by Nature; for while each breath yields a rich cnioyment to 
mere animal health, and while tlio gorgeous splendors of the 
sky, the sublime beauty of the rainbow, the roar of the ocean, 
or even the pensive quiet of solitude, moy awaken a measure of 
delight in the latent soul of the untutored savnge, it is only to 
the cultivated intellect, the fully developed mind through a 
properly exercised body, that Nature becomes fully potential ; it 
is only such who can fully realize, with the poet, 

" There is a pleasure in the pathless woods, 
There is a rapture on the lonely shore, 
There is society where none intrudes, 
Bv the deep sea, and music in its roar. 
I love not man the less, but nature more ; 
For these our interviews, in which I steal 
From all I may be or have been before, 
To mingle with the universe and feel 
What lean ne'er express, yet cannot all conceal." 

For there is not only all the high delight experienced by the 
influences of nature pouring in upon a flncly cultivated mind, 
but also the reaction of the awakened mind searching with its 
philosophy into the hidden mysteries that underlie the marvels 
that so perplex or affright the ignorant 

** The flow of riches, though desired, 
Life's real pcoods, if wellacquiredy 
Unjustly let me never gain. 
Lest vengeance follow m their train ; 
For never, sure, shall Solon change 
His truth for wealth's most easy range, 
For vice, thoueh plenty fills her horn, 
And virtue sinks m want and scorn ; 
Since virtue lives and truth shall stnnd, 
While pelf eludes the grasping hand." 

Elements of Wealth, Bestowed, Obtained, 

It is noticeable that some of the elements of Wealth are be- 
stowed, and some the result of effbi t ; accordingly the fix can 
be arranged in two groups, in each of which there will be four, 
which is curious. 

Time and Nature, equally bestowed on all, which we can 
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mists in America, in his Anatomical Treatise for the use of Med- 
ical Students, says : '' Much of the difficulty in the acquisition 
and retention of anatomicol knowled^^e arises from an excessive, 
and in some respects objectionahle, nomenclature . . . founded 
upon no particular system, &c. In some measure to avoid the 
difficulty ... a single name will be used for each part,-- &c. 

If unnecessary difficulty is found by the professional student, 
who needs many technical terms, how much greater is the trouble 
given to the popular reader, who has no occasion for professional 
language ? 

Many persons favor the use of Technical terms, becanse they 
suppose them to be scientific. Now, technical iind professional 
are not synonymous, nor are scientific and teclinical. Scientific 
refers to the order, fulness, and clearness of presentation, and 
may bo used in connection with popular fis well as witli profes- 
sional. Indeol, that which would be scientific addressird to a 
popular audience, would not be, if addressed to a professional 
one, and vice versa. 

By some these technical expressions are liked because they 
seem to thtm to give an air of learning ; they think tlie display 
a class makes in repeating them will be striking, and coniniend- 
ed, and that a scholar will be satisfied he is wise, if he can mouth 
words that others do not understand. But, by all means, let the 
reality be first obtained, as thence comes the profit ; then, if time 
permits, and taste inspires, the mustiness of the middle ages can 
be added ad libitum / 



F. 

Man is a tteofold being, composed of Mind and Body, Though in 
many respects they may be, and in some must &<?, treated as dis- 
tinct, yet the condition of either affects tliat oftht other. 

This fact is the keynote of all practical Physiology. Bravery 
and courage, fear and cowardice, levity and cheerfulness, de- 
pression and gloom, depend on the condition of the body as much 
as on that of tlie mind ; while dyspepsia, consumption, heart and 
other diseases, have their rise in mental anxieties as often as in 
purely physical causes. 

Do not merely hopeful thoughts of delicious fruits make the 
" mouth water," while fearful emotions prevent the formation 
of juices ? The rice- test, in India, detects the guilty servant on 
this principle. 

Does not Dr. Beaumont testify that the process of digestion 
in the stomach of St. Martin was very much influenced by the 
state of his mind ; if pleased, it hastened, if morose, it retarded 
the process, sometimes even causing it to cease for a whole hour? 

The blush of modesty or shame, the flush of anger, and the 
pallor of fear, suggest the same tnith. 

On the other hand, military drills and decorum, requiring 
manly attitudes and regular nmscular exercises, tend to reproduce 
in the mind manliness of character and regular habits of thought 
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riie (/oinpivlKMiH!ivr (!ui>i;raj)liy is tMitirely lu-w in Mjl»Ji'L't-m;iller, 

>[!iiMKM', itixl llliistrah'oii. 

It is eminently historical.* 

It contains I'bysical and Physico-Dt'sirnjitivo, ns Wfll as Muthi'matical and 
Politiuul (Jeo^raphy, 1i«.mh.'u 

It combines two b«»ok.s, un-i Ls lifty per c^nt. clu-'ap'-r tlirin any other work of 
its cla.s.«»; 

It (Contains lleli»;f Maps, sliowini^ ci«'aily tli«^ g'-norul stjiU'tura of the lands, 
a feature of no other work. 

Surroundin.? tiie Relief Maps, are eutsj ri-ini-^'nting th«; animals and plants 
peculiar to or chariuteristiu vi tho eoiintrii>s. 

The St'ctiunal Maps (»f the L'nited States ar** drawn upon a uniform scale. 

More briefly, the ivurh is iwccl ia nearly all rr.\j)Cits. 

It will be mailed for exaniii>atiou by .soIuxjI olU. er^^ on r.jccipt of $1.00. 



SUE'S FRENCH MirrilOD. 

A NEW riiACTICAL A.VD IXTK!J.E(;TI:AL method UF LKARNlNa 
rUENClI. grounded on Xatu:o"sTeaehMi:,M ; a l.jpl:il t » tlu* s.v.^'eni of Noel 
and • 'hapsal, with eritie;il n-onrks on < Jr.iiunrirs us-^d in our S<;hi>ols. ;?i.54) 

KXEIUXSES ON THE lUKNCli SYNTAX; nr. Trulkv of the New Practical 
an«i Iiitelleetual Mftliod fur liMinin^ Err«nfli, whert-iu h-ain-'is have to 
make din-ct ajiplication of Pr-ntdi Kulo.--, aM<l n.ctify tho deviations maJo 
froui th«» Ereneh Syntax. I'i mo. 75 c'^nl-^. 



jd'.tin^ the re>;uhir eour.se, njny furthrr wish to pro.'Ccnt«.' tlieir study of 
the Eiench tongue. 1*J mo. 75 ct-nts. 
The whole forming a complnt** oral and synth»tical eours?. By Jean 13. 
Suo, A. M., formerly Pupil of the Royal School of Sonz**. 

J. fi. LIPPINGOXr & CO., Publishers, Philadelphia. 

* Under this licfid HFR ro>luclioiiM of the );lol>o of LWh:iiiii, rnnstrui tud uhile Olunihuiji wdj* 
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NOTES ON GRAMMAR — No. 4. 
The Predicate. 

Little diflSculty will be experienced in the analysis of the 
Babjccts of senteDces, or in their practical constrnction ; but so 
many forms of predicate modifiers are presented, that great 
care is necessary in their discuasion and classification, and 
much practice is needed to become skillful in their manage- 
ment, especially in sentences that are much involved. More- 
over, upon such thorough analysis depends the disposition of 
that most refractory of all grammatical forms — the infinitive 
mood. 

A few illustrative sentences will serve as texts for such dis- 
cussion as our limits will at present admit. 

I. Transitive Sentences. 

1. Horses eat grass. 

2. Boys love to play. 

3. He ordered the regiment to charge. 

4. He gave me a present. 

5. Virtue renders life happy. 

6. They named him John. 

IL Intransitive Sentences. 

1. Birds fly swiftly. 

2. The man went to Boston. 

3. It shines to deceive. 

1 
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III. Attributive Sentences. 

1. Sugar 18 sweet, (a. Sugar tastes sweet.) 

2. He is sure to come. 

3. It is to be feared, that he will fail. 

4. The proud are called happy. 

(I. I). In this sentence the objective limits the action of the 
verb to the object grass, to which the act has direct reference. 
The objective is always a modifier, but transitive verbs, from 
their nature, always demand some object. 

(2). '*Boys love to play." In this sentence, to flay may, 
without impropriety, be regarded as an objective infinitive, dif- 
fering from the objective noun only in this — that it retains 
somewhat of its verbal character, and always involves the idea 
of relation to the subject of the sentence (boys) as its own sub- 
ject. 

(3). Bti^mtnt to charge, in the third sentence, taken as a whole 
is the object of ordered, and regiment is to be regarded as the ac- 
' cusitive subject of the infinitive verb charge. This is simply a 
case of a clause (sentence) used as the object of a verb. 

(4). Me is a dative modifier, and this form occurs only after 
certain classes of verbs. It limits the verb by the person to or 
for whom the act is done. If any so prefer, to or for may be 
supplied ; yet it is a recognized idiomatic form, without the 
preposition. 

(5). "Virtue renders life happy." Here the adjective ex- 
presses a property or quality of which the object becomes pos- 
sessed only through the action of the verb, and is thus clearly a 
modifier of the verb, at least through the object. The relation 
is the same in III. 4. 

(6). "They named him John." The word John expresses 
what the direct object becomes through the action of the verb, 
and the action of calling John passes over to the direct object 
for which the word him stands. This may be called the noun 
complementary of the verb. The verbs, make, name, call, appoint, 
elect, choose, etc., admit of such modifiers. 

[The case of two modifying nouns after the verbs ask and 
teach, we reserve for a special discussion. Query. Should one 
of the nouns be regarded as a dative 7 He taught {to) him 
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grammar, or an ablative, He asked from him a question^ or are 
both real accusatives, on account of a double meaning in the 
verb ? Thus we can say. He taught him, or He tauglit 
grammar]. 

(II. 1). This is the case of the ordinary modification by an 
adverb. Transitive sentences may be similarly modified. [An 
attributive (to he, and the like) cannot be limited by an 
adverb], A sentence (clause) may perform the office of an 
adverb. 

(2). A prepositional phrase performs the office of an adverb, 
or of an adjective. 

(3). "It shines to deceive." This is a case of the infinitive 
of purpose. It expresses the end or design of the action of the 
principal verb. We have ola forms in which a preposition is 
interposed, "governing" the infinitive clause — as: "What 
went ye out for to see ? The infinitive of purpose is sometimes 
found also in transitive sentences, as : We sent John to bring 
the letters. 

(III.'l). Of the first sentence it is only necessary to say 
that it is the symbolic sentence of this class, and in its simplest 
form the attribute may be an adjective, a noun, a limiter of 
place as here, there (not adverbs), a participial verb, or an in- 
finitive, as : 

Sugar is sweet. 

Grant is a soldier, 

John is here. 

He was hurt. 

My brother is to speak* 

In each of these cases the attribute although belonging in 
the predicate, for the purpose of making the assertion, is yet 
through that assertion a grammatical limiter of the subject, 
and is to be treated in " parsing," as an adjective. 

(2). "He is sure to come," "He is ambitious to excel," etc., 
are examples rather of the limitation of an adjective by an in- 
finitive, than of predicate modifications. Some complete the 

•9 

infinitive clause by supplying a subject, and a preposition in- 

* la this case, u to ib equiyalent to will or shall, and this is perhaps 
a oonventional form of the future tense. 
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trodncing the infinitive clause, which latter becomes a verbal 
noun, as : He is ambitious (for himself ) to excel. We prefer, 
however, to regard the infinitive as expressing the end to 
'which the quality is directed, and hence as a limiter of the 
adjective. 

(3). Only a case of an infinitive used as a verbal noun, the 
subject personated by it, and to he feared^ " predicate nomina- 
tive,'' as : That he will fail is to be feared. 

(4). [See above I. 5]. 

Cases occur in which the modifier attached to the predicate 
does in fact modify the whole assertion, both subject and pre- 
dicate, as : ** In the beginning God created the heavens and the 
earth." Here, In the beginning, expresses no inherent modifica- 
tion of creating, but rather completes the whole assertion. 

We have thought proper to present the foregoing instances 
of word and phrase modifiers, the better to prepare for the dis- 
cussion of the offices and connection of clauses, to be given 
hereafter. 
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For the New York Teacher. 

MENTAL ARITHMETIC, No. III. 

THE SYLLOGISM. 

[By Jamss H. Hooss, A. M., Qen. Wes. Seminary.] 

In the Teacher for December, 1863, is the following : 

"If five yards of cloth cost $20, what is the cost of seven 
yards ?" " Since five yards of cloth cost $20, seven yards will 
cost seven times one-fifth of $20 ; (statement and first logical 
premiss). 

One-fifth of $20 is $4, and seven times $4 is $28 ; (solution 
and second premiss). 

Therefore, if five yards cost $20, seven yards will cost $28 ; 
(conclusion). 

The logical formula is : 

A is B, 
BisC, 
A is C. 

All the reasoning is in the statement, and (in the preceding) 
B is complex. In the solution we have only to add, subtract, 
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multiply or divide, as the statement requires, i. e„ reduce the 
complex B to the simple C. Then follows the conclusion. In 
written arithmetic C is a sinj^le number, the answer." 

In the February No., 1864, is also the following: "In the 
statement of all problems and questions involving arithmetical 
relations, from the simplest to the most eomplex, the processes 
are strictly logical, and coincide with the different members of 
the syllogism. 

The statement is the major premiss. 

The solution is the minor premiss. 

The answer is the conclusion." 

"Take the simplest problem, and the method is the same as in 
the solution of the most abstruse and difficult. 

A boy gave 2 cents for an apple, and 4 cents for an orange ; 
how many cents did ho give for them both ? 

Statement — Since he gave 2 cents for the apple and 4 cents 
for the orange, he gave for both the sum of 2 cents and 4 cents. 

Solution-^—TXiQ sum of 2 cents and 4 cents is 6 cents. 

Conclusion — Therefore he gave, &c." 

''This process is not essential to get the answer, for that is 
almost intuitive ; but getting answers is only the smallest part 
of arithmetic." 

The above is quoted at length to bring the case plainly before 
the reader. It is claimed for the solutions above, if I understand 
the writer, that they are syllogistic. The object of this present 
article is to notice, briefly, this claim. 

The essence of the syllogism consists in this, that '* from 
something laid down and admitted, something distinct from 
what we have laid down follows of necessity ;" it also consists, 
generally, in the "production of a new and distinct judgment, 
not a mere repetition of the antecedents," or premises. The 
general canon, as stated by Thompson is that " the agreement or 
disagreement of one conception with another, is ascertained by 
a third conception, inasmuch as this, wholly or by the same 
part, agrees with both, or with only one of the conceptions to 
be compared ;" or, "whatever can be predicated of a class can 
be predicated of every individual in that class." 

The syllogism, therefore, has but three terms i firsts the second, 
or minor term, which is the subject of the conclusion ; second, 
the first, or major term, which is the predicate of the conclusion ; 
tkirdf the middle term, or one with which each of the others is 
compared. 

By these principles, as briefly stated, test the above solutions 
and statements. 

The writer seems to have recognized no difference between 
arithmetical analysis, reasoning, and mere numerical compnta- 
tion. It seems to me there is a vast difference between the 
two. I may be handed a problem in algebra ; I look at it, study 
it, try to understand clearly the conditions imposed, assume 
values, X and y, for the unknown quantities, reason upon the given 
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relations, apply my judgment, and finally, from analysis, deter- 
mine the proper equations which shall express correctly the known 
and deduced relations. 

It seems to me, that, to all intents and purposes, so far as a 
proper analysis of the problem is concerned, the whole is now 
complete ; all that remains to be done is simply to solve the 
equation as such. There evidently is a specific difi'erence 
between the statement of a problem, and the solution of the 
statement, equation, obtained. Equations are to develop tact, 
ingenuity, concerning the forms of algebraic expressions ; pro- 
blems develop the reasoning powers and regard not the forms 
simply. 

These same principles apply to arithmetic. Take the first 
example quoted. The question is, " what is the cost of seven 
yards ?" Tlie equation, analysis, is : the cost of seven yards equals 
seven times one-fifth of $20. The computation would ask no 
questions as to the correctness or incorrectness of the equation, 
the cost = 7 X i X $20. but would simply give $28 as the 
result ; the mind only doing one thing at a time, in the compu- 
ting of the result, and that mostly because it is unable to do it 
all at once ; as one goes up a stairs step by step, because of the 
inability to step from bottom to top at one single effort. 

Certain portions of arithmetic develop but little except the 
memory and ability to count. These portions would include all 
the tables, including those of addition, subtraction, multiplica- 
tion and division ; also all the mere mechanical operations of 
abstract computation, such as adding, and the like. If this is 
not correct, then each and every separate sum, difference, pro- 
duct, and quotient, is the result or conclusion of some syllogism. 

The syllogism, according to the writer, would be, probably, 
somewhat as follows : 

Addition — The sum of 6 and 8 = 6 + 8; (first premiss.) 

6 -j- 8 = 14 ; (second premiss.) 
The sum of 6 and 8 = 14. (conclusion.) 

Subtraction. — The difference between 8 and 6 = 8 — 6 ; 

8— 6 = 2; 
The difference between 8 and 6 «= 2. 

Multiplication. — The product of 6 by 8 = 6X8; 

6 X 8 = 48 ; 
The product of 6 by 8 == 48. 

Division. — The quotient of 12 by 4 = l2 -*- 4. 

12 -r- 4=3; 
The quotient of 12 by 4 = 3. 

Now, in all candor, does this form, this syllogism so called, 
contain anything of the essence of the syllogism ? Is there 
anything new brought out ? Is there anything but a mere repe- 
tition of the same, identical terms ? Is not the expression, 
"the sum of 6 and 8" identical with "6 + 8"? Let us see: 
Assume A = *'The sum of 6 and 8;" it will also = " 6 + 8 ,-^ 
let B = 14. 
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Hence, properly arranged, as above, it would stand : 

A = A; 
A = B; 
A = B. 
Again, so far as reasoning, not computation, is concerned, 
6 -f- 8 is identical with 14 ; for if I have x -^ y = a,it is imma- 
terial, in analysis, which I take, x -j^ y, or a. Making this sub- 
stitution, B = 14 = A ; 

whence A = A ; 

A = A; 

A = A; a result obviously correct I 

Thus with each of the remaining syllogisms given above, 
including, without much difficulty, that given by the writer. 

Is tliere anything but a single assertion in the expression, 
•*6 + 8 = 14,"? Is there any class mentioned in these syllo- 
gisms, of which something is predicated ; anything predicated 
of the individuals under that class? Is there not a dealing 
with individuals entirely, by the writer ? Is not the "state- 
ment" purely individual in its character, and if, as the writer 
admits, " all the reasoning is in the statement," or " first logical 
premiss," where is the chance for the syllogism, as given, seeing 
that three propositions arc necessary to complete the reasoning 
in the syllogism ? Does the conclusion in each of the above, 
consist in the ** production of a new and distinct judgment, not 
a mere repetition of the antecedents or premises ?" 

Besides, granting, even, that all else were correct, are the 
premises of the syllogism rightly named by the writer? As 
defined by logicians, the predicate of the conclusion is the 
major, or first term, and the premiss containing this term the 
major or first premiss. The subject of the conclusion is the 
minor or second terra, and has its corresponding premiss. 
The writer gave : 

A is B major premiss; 

B is C minor premiss; 

A is C conclusion. 

But, from the definitions above, the major premiss is really 
" B is C"— the " solution," instead of the " statement." 

This error I regarded as being nearly as fundamental as the 
other. It completely reverses the premises as usually named 
and discussed. 

From these considerations, it seems to me that the writer has 
made two mistakes in his articles on Arithmetic, as they appear 
in the Teacher. 

First — The syllogistic form lacks the essence of the real 
syllogism. 

Second — The premises are incorrectly named. The writer 
himself says (p. 158, Teacher Feb, '64), "No looseness or inac- 
curacy in the order of ideas, or in the use of terms, should ever 
be allowed. Habits of exact expression are much encouraged 
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by the exactness of the science itself, whilst carelessness in 
language will inevitably lead to carelessness of thoaght, or to 
feeble or erroneous judgments." 

Suppose, HOW, the second example mentioned to be solved, 
gyllogistically, introducing the class and terms. It would 
probably stand somewhat as follows : 

Class — Addition : i. e. this form or principle is true for all 
similar examples in addition. 

(A), The sum of all the individual prices = the entire cost, 

(C), 6 cents = the sum of these individual prices. 
6 cents = entire cost. 

Here there is something predicated of a class, and also some- 
thing is predicated of individuals — that they fall under^ are 
included in, that class ; a middle term is introduced — there are 
three terms, and but three. 

By symbols it Would be : 

General truth A = B,. . .,, major premiss; 

Particular truth .0 = A, minor premiss; 

C = B, conclusion. 

Class — Subtraction : 

" James had 10 marbles and lost 3 ; how many had he left I*' 

(A), the difference between the two individual items = the 
answer to the question, (B). 

(C), 7 marbles =tho difference between these indiyidual 
items ; 

7 marbles = the answer required. 

Class — Multiplication : 

** What cost 2 apples at 8 cents apiece V* 

(A), The product of the price by the quantity == the entire 
cost, (B) ; 

(C), 16 cents = the product of price by quantity ; 
16 cents = the entire cost. 

Class — Division : 

** At 2 cents each, how many lemons can you get for 14 cents T" 

(A), The quotient of a given dividend by a given divisor 
= the result sought, (B) ; 

or 

(A), The quotient of a given product by one of its factors 
= the other factor required, (B) ; 

(C), 7 = the quotient of this product by the given 
factor ; 

T = the result sought, or other factor reqnii'ed. 

The remarks made under the example in addition will apply 
to all the classes. It is not claimed for the above that they are 
faultless — simply that they illustrate, somewhat, the principles 
which should guide in the analysis in Mental Arithmetic, if we 
claim to use the syllogism. It is claimed that if the syllo- 
gism is used at all, it should be correctly used, in principle 
at least. If it is found too difficult, or too impracticable for 
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class instruction, then let it be entirely and absolutely abandoned. 
For it would seem better that it be not used than that it should 
be used entirely amiss. It was from considerations similar to 
the above, that I was led to remark that I regard the conclusion 
as ordinarily given in our Mental Arithmetics, incorrect, and 
consequently refuse to use it, as stated on pp. 106 and 107, Jan. 
No. of the present volume of the Teacher, in my former articles 
on Mental Arithmetic. 

The design of this article is, not so much a review of the 
articles referred to at the beginning, as it is to use those as a 
subject around which to arrange some thoughts which I have 
for some time designed to write out for the candid consideration 
of all those who may regard the article with enough favor to 
give it a careful perusal, for I have not 3'et accepted the 
analysis as given by most of our arithmetics. I would do all 
I can to assist the teacher in his toils. If I have suggested any 
thought worthy of experiment, try it faithfully and honestly. 
I simply would develop truth and a sound educational policy. 



< • > • » 



THE SCHOOLS AND THE NATION — LESSONS OP THE 

WAR. 

The war has afforded such a conclusive and terrible demonstra- 
tion of the value of universal education as the abiding strength 
of the nation, that patriotic men everywhere bid the common 
school a hearty God-speed. It is now seen that during these years 
of unconscious preparation for the great conflict of free govern- 
ment, the common school and the Christian church have been stor- 
ing away in the heads and hearts of the people those exhaust- 
less resources which so amaze and discomfit our enemies, at 
home and abroad. The intelligence and mental activity thus dif- 
fused among the people, have changed plodding toil to many- 
handed industry, and made the brain of the laboring man 
stronger than his muscles. Thought has gone into the harvest- 
field, and the rusty sickle hangs upon the tree, while the reaper, 
with its stalwart arms, gathers the ripened grain. Thought 
sits at the wheel and loom ; sews and embroiders ; prints before 
breakfast the fifty-thousand edition of the morning paper ; con- 
veys its intelligence with the lightning's tongue ; belts the 
continent with roads and bridges of iron ; measures the 
distance between ocean and prairie by a day's journey ; sits 
bomb-proof upon the wave ; and crumbles forts of granite as 
toy-houses. These and other grand achievements that have so 
multiplied the forms of productive industry, and revolutionized 
commerce and art, are but the trial experiments of the ingenious 
brain and cunning fingers of educated labor ! 

But whence the demand for these multiform and measureless 
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sapplies ? What magic inflnence has touched that other great 
law of wealth, creating demands so various and absorbing that 
farms and factories, mills and mines, railroads and steamers, all 
glow and rattle with unceasing activity 7 Who are the 
consumers of these countless and ever-varying products of 
industry and art? 

The demands of ignorance are few and easily met. The Indian 
builds his rude wigwam and fashions his bow and arrow and 
tomahawk. Here, his productive industry and wealth alike 
cease. The same is true of barbarism everywhere. Wealth 
and industry in such a state of society are unknown. But open 
up man's nature by education and culture, and his desires take 
the wings of the morning and fly to the ends of the earth for 
their gratiBcation. They tax every muscle and clamor at the 
gateway of every nerve and sense. The uncouth wigwam is 
changed to the neat cottage, in which art and reGnement, religion 
and culture minister to Ihc wants of the soul as well as to 
those of the body. 

He who enters the happy homes of educated labor in this 
land, and takes an inventory of the goods and chattels therein 
found, of the many objects within and without to meet the 
desires of the soul, to minister to taste and sentiment, and 
then contrasts the sum total with the scanty and rude comforts 
found in the hovels of untutored slaves, or the unschooled 
peasants and operatives of Europe, will no longer marvel at the 
consumptive power of an educated people. Liberty and 
education, the birthrights of every child, open up the laborer, 
awakening within him numerous desires and longings, and 
then creating, through such an awakened nature, numerous 
facilities for its gratiGcation. Here is the alchemy that has 
turned everything it has touched into gold! 

The war, by revealing the magnitude of our national resources 
has retaught and reinforced this great truth. It has forced us 
to sec that our resources fail not because the Christian church 
stands hard by the post-office, and the common school at the 
cross-roads 1 

But neither the magnitude nor the source of our material 
wealth is the great lesson of this war. It has shown even those 
who take counsel of their fears, that the Republic is to live 
because American manhood, made strong and heroic by in- 
telligence and Christian virtue, is its defense. The first vain 
hope of the rebellion was the supposed want of pluck and 
patriotism in the Northern people. The rebel mass^es were duped 
with the idea that the money-making, peaceful Yankee would 
fold his cowardly hands while the great temple of Civil Liberty, 
reared and consecrated by the blood of his fathers, was pulled 
down about his head 1 But when liberty was assailed, when 
the Gcry onset of treason struck against her ramparts, 
the peace-loving, school-taught North rallied as one man to 
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the breach. Strong in that love of conntry which intelligence 
alone inspires, and heroic in the faith of liberty and the 
discipline of labor, northern manhood boldly accepted the grand 
issues of the conflict, and with sinews of steel and muscles of 
iron, hurled back the traitorous foe. The smoke of the first 
onset having cleared away, the fact was manifest, that the line 
between open loyally and active treason was the ** Common School 
Line." Wlierever an efficient system of free schools had been 
long maintained, there unconditional loyalty to the Government 
was found ; and wherever the. great body of the people were 
unschooled and ignorant, there treason found her dupes and 
abettors.' Throughout the whole course of this war, the degree 
of intelligence diffused among the people has been the gauge 
of their loyalty to liberty. In every 'trial of iheir devotion, the 
great majority of the representatives of our schools and 
colleges have stood unswervingly by their country and against 
treason. 

Had the great body of our people failed to comprehend the 
issues involved in this momentous struggle for national unity 
and freedom, as they must have failed but for common schools, 
how changed would be the situation of our national affairs ! 
Just before the trying surrender of Mason and Slidell, a British 
writer predicted that such an event would break up the Govern- 
ment. That the spirit of violence, passion and ignorance among 
"/ou?«r orrfer*" of the American people would prove fatal. But 
this humiliating event, as well as the bloody reversal of Bull 
Run, found a people trained to such a comprehension of their 
duties and interests, that no demagogue or traitor was able, 
even in such a dark hour, to mislead or corrupt them. The 
flame of their loyalty still burns with undiminished brightness, 
because, like the wise virgins, their fathers put into the lamp 
of free government the exhaustless oil of Universal Educa- 
tion. 

In the light of these great lessons of rebellion, hold up for a 
moment, if it still has form or substance, that illiberal and nar- 
row-mindad spirit of capital which seeks to narrow and dwarf 
the instruction of the common school to the simple rudiments of 
knowledge ; that forgetting that the laboring man is neither a 
disfranchised peasant nor a slave, insists that mental moonlight 
is just as good for his rude duties as sunlight ; that whines about 
schooling spoiling children for the humble duties of life — in a 
word, that holds with the hero-worshiper, Carlyle, that the 
mass of mankind are born dullards, or, in stronger Saxon, ''mud- 
sills," and that the less money that is wasted in educating them 
the better. How effectually have these dogmas of -eristocracy 
been riddled during these four years of war ! Even the negro 
has thrust his loyal bayonet through them. The chief glory and 
honor of the common school is in its democracy. It looks upon 
the child of wealth and the son of poverty as made of the same 
clay, and entitled alike to the boon of knowledge and education. 
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These truths have special and peculiar significance to the 
citizens of Ohio. She is the first-born of the Ordinance of 
1787 — that sublime Magna Charta of human freedom and 
enlightenment, which the last Congress under the old confedera- 
tion gave to tier then unborn children. Before the first log cabin 
had been built, before the first settler's axe had opened a window 
in the primeval forests that covered her broad territory, every 
child that her consecrated soil might ever nourish, was, by the 
provisions of that ordinance, guaranteed the rights of liberty 
and education. These provisions were in these memorable 
words : 

** There shall be neither slavery n(fr involuntary servitude in the^said terri- 
tory other than for the punishment of crimes whereof the party shall have 
been duly convicted." 

** Religion, morality and knowledge being necessary to good government 
and the happiness of mankind, schools ana the means of education shall 
forever be encouraged. " 

Fifteen years later, Ohio took her place among the states of 
the Union, with these identical pfovisions placed in the very cen- 
tre of her constitution. She made them a part of her very 
organic life, and from that good day to this, has been nourished 
by them. And what has Ohio gained by her fidelity to these 
principles in the maintenance of a liberal system of public 
instruction ? Let her marvelous growth and prosperity, her 
boundless resources, her multiplied and teaming industry — above 
all the intelligence and valor of her patriotic sons, who in the 
field and at the ballot-box have so nobly done their duty, be the 
answer. Her proud record, during these four years of civil 
conflict, is before the world. 

In the dawning future of our country's redemption and glory, 
when" I am an American citizen' will again demand protection 
and consideration all around the globe, then shall the sons of 
Ohio tell to her children, with a manly pride, what their fathers 
dared and suffered, how they fought and how they voted, in 
Liberty's Great Conflict and Triumph. — Eleventh Annual Report 
of Commissioner of Common Schools, 



THE RELATION OP EDUCATION TO GOVERNMENT. 

At no other time in our national history has the demand 
been so urgent that the patriot should be thoroughly furnished 
for every good word and work. Anxious hearts are eagerly 
asking, *' What is to be the result ?" An appeal has been taken • 
from moral to physical force. Muskets are proving more se^ 
viceable weapons than essays, in the great struggle for national 
unity and even for national existence. Our institutions, oor 
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homes, our hearths, are each and all imperilled. And what shall 
the end of these things he ? Patriotic eyes are peering out into 
the future, striving to ascertain what it holds in reserve for us, 
and all our hearts are yearning for the light. And amid it all, 
amid the smoke and roar of the conflict, we can only labor and 
wait. 

One principle or proposition that underlies every nation's well 
being has arrested my attention, and I would like to give others 
the result, premising, however, that to most of you nothing new 
may be shown, only an old path retrodden. The proposition is 
this : " Whatever may be the primary idea in the government 
which any people have adopted, all the civil institutions which 
are also adopted by that nation should — nay, must — conform 
to that idea.'' The consequences of a disagreement between 
them tare at once apparent. If between the primary and 
secondary institutions of the country there chances to be a 
manifest discordance, then internal conflict must ensue. 

Compromises may put off the fatal day; but, so surely as 
God's laws are immutable conflict must come. The irrevocable 
must may bo delayed, but not defied. Laws will be made that 
conflict with each other. Sectional prejudices will arise and 
demagogues fan them into flames. The course of justice will 
be impeded, if not entirely arrested. Tranquillity will give 
place to discord. Brotherly, national feeling will be transmuted 
into sectional hate, and anarchy, with all its array of attendant 
evils, must ensue. I presume that many of you, in the course 
of your historical reading, have been struck by the constant 
recurrence of this fact. It has been recorded time and time 
again: every page of history is luminous with the truth that 
such and such a nation — Athens, Sparta, Genoa, Venice, Rome, 
Poland, France, and even proud old England, — has been shaken 
to its very foundation, some of them entirely destroyed and 
blotted out from the list of nations, while others have escaped 
as by fire from the consequences of this discordance between 
the primary, fundamental principle of their organic government 
and the spirit in which their institutions and legislations were 
founded. 

And in no respect is this proposition truer or more plainly to 
be discerned in its workings than in regard to the primary idea 
of a government and its system of education. Given a purely 
democratic form of government, where the masses rule, and you 
must have an educational system that conforms to it, both in 
spirit and in fact. The masses mtist be educated ; there can be 
no 'may be' here. They must be, or, blinded by prejudices, 
enslaved by superstitions, and depraved by nameless vices, they 
become fit tools for demagogues ; political suicides, wasting 
their strength in sectional strife and party hate, like the fabled 
Belleropbon in the plain of Wandering, consuming themselves. 

Athens in her earlier days was a pure democracy. The people 
met much as we do in our town-meetings, transacted their busi- 
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De88 in about the same manner, only more turbulcntly than do 
we when discussing and passing ordinances concerning bridges, 
roads, cattle-roaming and pounds. Their system of education, 
however, provided schools only for the rich, who were able to 
pay for an attendant (a pedagogue) for each pupil, while they 
paid but little attention to reading, writing, and spelling. The 
greatest possible attention was, however, paid to instruction in 
oratory, practical composition, music, and the principles of fine 
arts. At the same time, it was provided by law that the boys 
of poorer classes, and all girls except courtezans, should not 
attend these schools under any circumstances. And what were 
the results of such a system ; a system admirably adapted to 
produce political demagogues, leaders of party factions, poets, 
sophists, and Aspasias, but not to train men? You know them 
well. Every school-boy and girl can tell you of the du\^nfall of 
her glory ; of Aristidcs the Just, banished for his justice, and 
Socrates, poisoned on accountof his superior talents and disposi- 
tion to enlighten the people and free them from their faction- 
thriving and priest-ridden serfdom. Democracy gave way to 
aristocracy, and that to despotism. 

Rome repeated the sad history, in the days of her republic. 
The idea that it was the duty of the state to educate all her 
children, of whatever class, seems never to have entered the 
minds of her lawmakers, or if it did, it was banished as a chi- 
mera. The truth, however, seems to be, that a class here were 
determined from the start to be the ruling class, and so, in self- 
preservation, adopted a partial system of education. Education 
was left to run wild, and we read that the ability to read and 
write was a rare attainment, and this, with a very scanty know- 
ledge of arithmetic, was all that was imparted ; and even this 
small modicum, meagre as it was, was carefully preserved for 
the children of the wealthy and haughty patrician. The conse- 
quences are readily foreseen. The passions were left to run 
riot. Sensuality, debauchery and nameless vices ensued, to an 
extent almost incredible. 

The system of clientage came in, followed by a serfdom ; for 
the poor were ignorant, and the wealthy, taking advantage of 
their own knowledge and the others* ignorance, forced them to 
give up privilege after privilege, right after right, and again 
did aristocracy displace democracy ; in its turn, amid the scram- 
ble for place and power, to give way to the worst form of 
absolutism. 

True, in the latter days of the Republic, the course of study 
was enlarged ; but the masses were still excluded from its bene- 
fits, and the remedy only aggravated the disease and hastened 
the catastrophe, giving more power to the oppressor and adding 
to the degradation of the oppressed and toiling millions. 

The tracery could be followed still farther, a'nd clianges of 
domination, of dynasty, and even changes involving national 
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existence, could be traced and foreseen by watching the educa- 
tional systems of different nations. 

It disproves nothing to say, as has often been said, that 
brutalized, unedncated, barbaric nations have often overcome 
cnltivated ones. Looking but a little more closely into the mat- 
ter, subjecting the nations named and their institutions to a more 
rigid examination, you will see at once that those so-called culti- 
vated nations had, by centralized education, sunk themselves 
(and by this I mean the dominant classes) so deeply in to sensu- 
ality and slothful indulgence of all kinds, and had so degraded 
the masses, that their nation, as a whole, was inferior to another 
nation without their arts and culture, whose equality of cultiva- 
tion, rude though it may have been, gave a superiority of intel- 
lectual condition. w. e. c. 



ALL MUST WORK. 

The false and the specious are seen all around us. The glare 
and glitter of wealth, however obtained, dazzles the eyes of 
both old and young. Riot and dissipation crowd our towns and 
cities, making them vast cemeteries of all that constitutes true 
manliness. They hold out their tempting lures, and thronging 
multitudes crowd their dens, to come forth ruined in character, 
bankrupt in reputation, their self-respect destroyed, ever after, 
to rush madly on to the ever-open gates of destruction and ever- 
lasting woe. We are^fast becoming monomaniacs on externals. 
We do not so often ask ourselves what a person is, as '* What 
does he appear to be?'' We are conscious of this, but still fail 
to apply a remedy. We see ourselves drifting somewhere, but 
most of us seem indifferent as to the direction which the current 
takes. Even the most thoughtful are not certain whether the 
dash and whirl around us is that of waters ready to plunge down 
some sounding Niagara, or whether we shall soon float out from 
the mad turmoil into still waters that shall mirror the glories of 
a smiling, serene heaven. 

Each individual has a work to do in reforming the evils of the 
times. The preacher and the schoolmaster are not the only 
laborers in the moral vinej'ard. The world is composed of 
individuals: the State is made up of citizens. If they live true 
lives, the State will withstand any shock. If they be true to 
themselves, God will be the shield of their country in its hour 
of peril. We must learn to think less of the shifting modes of 
the times and more of what constitutes the real dignity and 
grandeur of humanity. We must strip the hour of the tinsel ry 
with which it is bedizened and make ornament perform some 
use. Let all work for real progress and no one will complain 
because the world appears to be going backward. 
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The Value and Proper Place of Object Tbaghikg. — •* There is 
no royal road to geometry. " This was true when spoken to the 
Egyptian king, and is true to-day. There is no patent method 
of acquiring knowledge and mental strength. Various inven- 
tions have been proposed for accomplishing these objects — vari- 
ous expedients for shortening the distance between the beginning 
and the end of an educational course. And these efforts have 
stimulated inquiry, and in consequence of them the ruggedness 
of the path has been greatly abated, and the disagreeablenesB 
of the task greatly diminished. But there remains the great, 
immutable fact, which always has been and always will be a 
fact, that no grain of mental strength can be secured without a 
corresponding laborious effort. Intellectual power costs hard 
work, now as anciently. The early law, " by the sweat of thy 
brow shalt thou eat bread," has never been repealed, and we 
have no assurance that it ever will be. Improvements in educa- 
tional methods can never do away with this truth. They are use- 
ful only in systematizing and guiding labor, and not in displacing 
it. Knowledge may bo acquired more easily by good than by 
bad methods ; but mental power, the great end of instruction, 
absolutely requires the same amount of labor as ever. Improved 
processes in carpentry may enable the workman to accomplish 
more work in a day, but they never give him the same strength 
of muscle with less exertion. Tiio school-boy of to-day may 
possess more knowledge than Sir Isaac Newton; but to acquire 
the intellectual power of the great philosopher, the school-boy 
must perform as much intellectual labor as he. 



An Insect Samson. — Every one who has taken the common 
beetle in his hand knows that its limbs^ if not remarkable for 
agility, are very powerful ;* but I was not prepared for bo Sam- 
sonian a feat as I have just witnessed. When the insect was 
brought to me, having no box immediately on hand, I was at a 
loss to know where to put it until I could kill it ; a quart bot- 
tle full of milk being on the table, I placed the beetle for the 
present under that, the hollow at the bottom allowing him room 
to stand upright. Presently, to niy^surprise, the bottle began 
to move slowly, and glide along the smooth table, propelled by 
the muscular power of the imprisoned insect, and continued 
for some time to peHimbulate the surface, to the astonishment 
of all who witnessed it. The weight of the bottle and its con- 
tents could not have been Jess than three pounds and a half, 
while that of the beetle was about half an ounce ; so that it 
readily moved a weight one hundred and twelve times exceed- 
ing its own. A better notion than figures can convey will be 
obtained of this fact by supposing a lad of fifteen to be impris- 
oned under the great bell of St. Paul's, which weighs 15,000 
pounds, and to move it to and fro upon the sidewalk. — Prof. 
Ooss. 
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TBACHING A PROFESSION. 

BT D. 

• 

It is claimed by some, and denied by others, that teaching 
^onld' be ranked among the professions. ■ The reason for its 
idgment is never given by either party. If the question is 
rer settled, it must be done by deriving the evidence in the 
ft«e from some general propositions, to the tmth of which all 
inst give their assent. As important conseqaences will be 
kely to follow,, we will now attempt to state these proposi- 
CDS, and from them to derive the proof that teaching should be 
lassed among the professions. 

1. Education is that state in which we have the ability and 
16 inclination to obey the laws of our being. 

As our powers are educated by use, the activity of these pow- 
rs is the cause of education. The occasion of this activity is 
le presence to the mind of some object of thought. In the 
location of the intellect, the teacher can do nothing for his 
opil except present in a right manner right objects of thought. 

rresenting these objects in a right manner occasions intelTec- 
lal activity, and knowledge. Therefore, 

S. Teaching is the process by which occasions for intellec- 
lal activity and for knowledge are presented to the intellect. 

One is said to be instructed when there is excited in his mind, 
y a teacher, intellectual activity and knowledge. 

5. Intellectual instruction itself, then, is that intellectual 
ctivity and knowledge occasioned by teaching. 

The relation that teaching, instruction, and education hold to 
tie another is this : teaching is the occasion of instruction ; 
istruGtion is the cause of education. 

6. A knowledge of numbers depends upon a knowledge of 
single thing and of a number of things. 

4. That upon which anything depends is called a principle of 
lat thing. 

'ff we should collect alljthe principles of numbers, and ar- 
mge them in the order in which we should need to use them in 
16 study of numbers, we should have a systematic arrange* 
lent of principles, and h science. * 

6. A collection of principles, systematically arranged, is a 
jience. 

An employment which consists in the application of the princi- 
les of a science may be called a profession. 

I have now defined some terms by the use of general proposi* 
ons, that these terms may be expressions of de6nite iaea, and 
lat we may be prepared for an intelligent discussion of the 
uestion, Is teaching a profession f 

To prove that teaching is a profession, we must show that it 

2 
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consists in the application of the principles of a science. This 
we will now attempt to do. 

Instruction is the immediate object or result of teaching. 

We wish to know, 1. If instruction depends upon princi- 
ples that can be arranged into a science ; 2. If teaching con- 
sists in the use or application of these principles. 

Is instruction a science 7 InatructioD, as we employ the term, 
is that intellectual activity aud knowledge occasioned by ieaeb-c 
ing. 

The presentatirp powers of the mind are first oalled into action. 
Their activity depends upon the presence of exierual objects to 
the senses. The first principle of intellectual, activity is, that 
external objects must be presented to the senses, so as to occ^ 
sion perceptions of the external world. 

The activity of the representative powers depends upon tiie 
previous activity of the prosentative powers ; from which 
dependence arises a second principle of intellectual iK^tivity. 

The powers of general iaation and reasoning depend for their 
activity upou the previous activity of the presentative and r^r^ 
sentative powers ; from which dependence arises a third pnnoi* 
pie. 

The activity of the iutuitive power depends upon oocasioos 
found in previous mental states ; from which we have a fourth 
principle. 

We have now found four principles upon which intellectual 
activity depends ; and we have arranged them in the order •in 
which we should use them in exciting the intellect to actios. 

Instruction, then, so far as it consists in intellectual aotivi^, 
is a science. We are next to show that instruction is a science 
in so far as it consists in knowledge. 

Our first knowledge is of the existence and of the qualities 
of the external world. This knowledge is derived through tbr 
senses, and in no other way can it be primarily posaessed. . The 
principle upon which the acquisition of- our first kuowledge^er. 
pends is that it must be occasioned by the presence of external 
objects to the senses. 

The knowledge we have through, the presentative and repreff il- 
lative powers becomes the occasion of our ideas of abstraot 
qualities that we generalise and form into classes. Our ideas 
of almtract qualitiesfand of classes of thiiigSp depend upon o«r 
ideaA of qualities found in connection with individual things 

From this dependence arises another principle in the acquisi- 
tion tf knowledge. 

Our abstractions and generalieiktions furnish us with geueral 
abstract propositions, which we analyse when we reason. The. 
knowledge we acquire by reasoning depends upon the posaession 
of these propositions for analysis. ^Henoe arises another princi* 
pie. When we have a knowledge of matter through f^e sensesi 
we have occasioned by this knowledge a knowledi$e of the space 
the matter occupies. A knowledge of space is intuitive, and 
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depends upon a knowledge of matter. A knowledge of space, 
time, cause, aod effect, is iutuitive ; but occasions ronst exist 
that we may possess the knowledge, and upon these occasions it 
may be said to depend. 

From this we have another principle. We have now found 
four principles upon which the acquisition of knowledge de- 
pends ; and we have spoken of these principles in the order in 
which we should use them in learning, or in exciting knowledge 
in the minds of others. Instruction is therefore a science. 

Does teaching consist in the application of the principles of 
this science 7 

Some attempt to teach without knowing anything of the 
laws of mental activity, or of the laws that regulate the acquisi- 
tion of knowledge ; but as the work of such teachers amounts 
to nothing, except to disturb the natural perfection of our 
natures, it does not deserve the name of teaching. 

The true teacher begins his work by inquiring for the princip/e* 
of instruction ; and after he has found them, adapts all his meth- 
ods to their requirements. 

In accordance with the first principle of instruction, the pro- 
fessional teacher never attempts to excite elementary ideas at 
the first by the use of their signs, but by actually presenting to 
the senses the objects of these ideas. 

He exercises the memory by arranging the topics of study in 
accordance with the laws of association, and by employing means 
which will secure that mental state called attention. He cul- 
tivates the imagination by leading his pupil to see objects in 
nature, and to have frequently all those mental processes upon 
which imagination depends. He presents occasions for general 
abstract ideas, and for ideas of classes ; and never expects these 
ideas will be possessed until their occasions have been pre- 
sented. 

By applying the principles of instruction, he excites the emo- 
tional nature through the intellect, and the will through the 
emotions ; and so is guided in all he does by a knowledge of 
the end and the way. From what has been said, it follows that 
instruction is literally and truly a science, and that teaching is 
a profession. 

In my enumeration of principles of instruction, I have spoken 
only of those that refer to the intellect. It may be shown that 
the whole nature is governed by principles that may be known 
and applied in teaching. 

If teaching is known and acknowledged to be a profession, 
some important consequences will follow : 

1. The principle of teaching may be studied and learned and 
applied like any other fixed principles. 

8. None but those who understand these principles, and have 
the power to apply them, have the right to teach. 

8. If teaching is a profession, and instruction is a science, and 
tbey are thua known, they will be elevated above the condition 
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of doabtfal experiment, and will shnt ont from the ranks of 
teachers all thoae who are ignorant of their dntiea. 

4. It will call into the profession ef teaching the biggest and 
best talent among men, and consecrate it to the noblest of all 
employments* — Massachus^ts Ttaeher, 
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HOW TO DEAL WITH DULL SCHOLARS. 
Read before the Marion Coantj Teachers' AMooiation, NoTember 4tb, 1864 

BT NEBRASKA CROPST, 

Dull scholars I I think I know the meaning of the words, in- 
asmuch as I had resolved never again to try to explain the ca« 
pacitiea of some of my flock, because, having no faith in the 
power of human intellect to comprehend, or human heart to 
sympathize, unless from actual experience. I wish I had wis- 
dom to know and explain the best method of dealing with them. 
On being presented with a dull pupil, selfishness (free coun- 
selor) says he is never going to reward your labor. The care, 
patience, and self-denial, which he will require, if bestowed on 
bright pupils, would certainly add to your own glory; and as 
a member of a profession, not exceedingly well remunerated in 
this direction, you had better ask yourself the question (to 
which all other questions are reduced) — "Will it pay f 

You can let him take care. of himself, with the exception of 
an occasional harangue, as to why and wherefore, he doesnt 
get his lessons, and if he failH, it is not your fault. Of course, 
you arc not expected to provide him with brains. 

But honesty says "don't ask what will pay, before you ask 
what is right, and true and just." "Do good as yon have op- 
portunity." If you do not try to elevate these dull spirits, tbqr 
will become to your conscience a weight of care and neglected 
duty. These spirits, which seem so dull no%o, if properly trained, 
and encouraged, are going to bear burdens in the rough disci* 
pline of life, (and burdens, too, which finer and quicker spirits 
could not bear,) which will elevate and strengthen them as tfaev 
grow older. For opinions and views of life are formed moch 
earlier than we suppose. It is, probably, not in vain, that the 
priesthood of a certain religous scct^ say "Give me a child until 
he is seven years old, and you may do what you like with him 
afterward." So that, if in childhood, "'TIS useless trying''— that 
fog gathers over |be mind, the spirit is left to wander, for jetrSi 
perhaps, in discouragement and gloom. A late popular author 
says : "A man of very moderate intelligence, who believes in 
God, and suffers his heart to beat with human sympatbiesy will 
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perhaps, gain a vast deal more power than knowledge ever 
gives to a rogne," (i. e. an intellectual rogne, I suppose.) Dr. 
Arnold said, from his experience of a school, that the difference 
between one man and another, was not mere ability; it was 
energy. If we can help one pupil to say the firm "I will," we 
have not lived useless lives. For the truth, that the work of 
the true teacher is an important work, is still the same; even 
though it has become an old song to us, or we have been so un- 
fortunate, as to have entirely forgotten it. 

Of all the means of grace, which the profession of teaching 
offers, dull pupils are, perhaps, not the least. But patience is 
one of the lessons in life, which we must begin earliest and 
study latest; and in dealing with dull pupils, we have an op- 
portunity of letting patience have her perfect work : Yea, ttpo 
opportunities. 

I think one reason why we have so many seemingly dull pu- 
pils is, that they are improperly classed; pupils must not be 
classed, either by age or size. If the lessons are at such an 
elevation as to require exertion to get them, without being so 
high as to make tbe getting of them hopeless, it is all that can 
be required in that direction. 

But, .even after a pupil has been placed in a class, where the 
lessons are such that he can learn, he will have to be followed 
bj the "you must," of the teacher, until he has strength to 
stand alone. 

By this, I do not mean that we should be constantly telling 
him that he must ; but that the teacher should resolve, that 
whatever is learned, must be learned thoroughly and carefully, 
even if we must go back to the very beginning. I have learned, 
by sad experience, alas, that it is cheapest to make haste slowly. 

They say, that faultfinding is apt to be the characteristic of 
a woman's discipline; and possibly, once in a great, great 
while, I don't say certainly, but may be you might meet one of 
the "Lords of Creation, "who was given to this habit* 

No boy or girl, of any spirit, is apt to bear the constant "now 
why do you do so;" or "it seems very strange to me, that you 
d&i^t get your lessons," or haven't I told you a dozen times?'' 

Such discipline, will only make dull scholars sullen, and dul- 
ler scholars stupid. A firm and quiet command will be much 
more pleasantly received, and more readily obeyed. 

I think we should be earful, to what extent we practice de- 
taining pupils after school, for unlearned lessons. It is best, 
in recitation, to have the dull pupils do the most difficult part 
of the work, though this is a part of the discipline which they 
should not see. If the pupil sees that the teacher has a special 
delight in bringing his failures before the class, he is not apt 
to say more on the subject than he can possibly help. 

In all the general exercises, the dull pupils should have their 
full share of attention. In giving an object lesson, it sownds 
very well to have the bright pupils answer all the questions. 
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but it is not good for the teacher's conscience. As a general 
rule, we ought not to expect any sudden and surprising improve- 
ment. Their progress is slow and sure, and the secret success 
is, in going down to the very depths of simplicity. If they do 
not comprehend a complex idea, we must go back to something 
they do comprehend, and build upon that. 

And there is no law mure sure in its operation than "that 
what a man sowetb, that shall ho also reap." The result will 
be in proportion to the interest and labor. No preUnded seal 
will answer. 

Children will have sympathy from somi quarter, and though 
we may have the very best methods, and a regimen most rigid, 
if we do not get down and bear their burdens with them, thej 
will not bear them alone. 

And after all, is not what we most need, a Christian strength 
of character, which will not yield to the army of little difficul- 
ties, which every day brings f If, by one grand effort, we could 
enlighten the dull minds, which come to us for directiou, cor 
task would be comparatively easy. But it's work, and trust, 
and wait. It's weary enough work sometimes; but "pleasaot 
is the memory of past evil," if we are gaining a capacity for 
suffering and enduring, and above all, persevering. 

'"Tis useless trying," has always been the bane of'snccesi. 
It is a moral bog. To the intellect "thick darkness that maj 
be felt," a sleeping potion to our energies, and the password 
to the abodes of death. — Ind, SchoolJournal, 



PHILOLOGICAL STUDY OP THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE* 

There was a time when the study of Latin and Greek waa 
pursued for its own sake. A man then learned the classic 
tongues that he might be able to read Homer and Virgil, Demos- 
thenes and Cicero, Horace and ^schylus, Thucydides and Livy. 
If one could not read the classic tongues he could find nothing 
worth reading. When in the course of time the literature of the 
English language came'in every department to exceed in value 
that of the Greek and Latin, the study of these languages kept its 
place in our schemes of education, but rather as a means of mtel- 
lectual training than for its own sake. Not one student in ten 
was ever expected to read more than the few works comprised 
in the college course. But the teaching of these languages bad 
been reduced to a science. Every line had its comment and 
explanatory note, elucidating its logical and rhetorical charao- 

* Philological Study of the English Language, by Fkahois A. Masob. 
Published by Harper & Brothers. 
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ter, and explainingf every historical alloBion contained in it 
The student fvho never after read a page of his text-book had 
learned dnieb.or the philosopfajr of langnago and of the man- 
ners and customs of the Greek and Romans. If he knew little 
Latin and Greek, he knew much of the Greeks aod Latins. 
Now there is no reason why the study of our own language 
should not in like manner be Kuade a means of disciplino and a 
nucleus for general iuformatiou. To accomplish tliis Mr. March 
has treated certaiti passages of Bunyan, Milton, and Shak- 
spere, precisely as others have treated passages of Horace, 
Virgil, and uEschylus. Thus the Introductiou to Pilgrim's Pro- 
gress contains only about one hundred words. There are some 
four thousand words used in the questions upon this passage ; 
not a' few of them involving a great amount of subsidiary 
reading. The student is expected to write an account of the 
life and works of Bnnyan ; to tell what famous Englialimen 
. were contemporary with him ;. to define an allegory; to tell 
what clauses are leading and what dependent ; to give gram- 
matical equivalents for different phrases ; to show what words 
are direct and what metaphorical ; to point out poetical forms ; 
to throw lines which are printed as prose into metrical form, 
and so ob. The opening of Paradise Lost, a scene from Julius 
Gsssar, one from the Merchant of Venice, two or three stanzas 
from the Faery Queen, and a passage from the Canterbury 
Talcs, are treated in the same ex/iaustive manner. Copious 
refereuces are supplied, from which the pupil will find the inform- 
ation to enable him to answer the questions. The student who 
shall have mastered the passages thus treated will have under- 
gone an intellectual discipline quite as strict as though he had 
thorouglily mastered as many lines of Homer or Virgil, with- 
out having performed the more drudgery of committing to 
memory declensions and conjugations and thumbing the lexicon. 
Although the absolute value of classical study is unchanged, 
its relative value, compared with other departments of disci- 
pline and knowledge, is greatly diminished ; and we believe 
that the critical study of our living language will, for the 
great body of students, in time supersede that of the dead 
tongues, which will take their proper place as special branches 
of study for those whose tastes or professions render then pleas- 
ant or necessary. This little work of Professor March, which 
should be adopted as a text-book in academies and colleges, 
indicatca the mode in which this end is to be gained.— -harper** 
Magazine. 



■<♦•»» 



Envy is the most inexcusable of all passions. Every other 
sin has some pleasure aunexcd to it, or will admit of an excuse; 
cnv^ alone wants both. Oilier sins last but for a while- 
hatred has an end; but envy never ceases. 
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Resident Editor's Department. 



NEW TOBK STATE TEAGHER&' ASSOCIATION. 

TwBirmTH HiBTnio. — The Twentieth AxmiiBl Meeting of tke JITmp York 

State Teaehert? Auociation wDl be held in the city of Elmirs, July 26, 26 

and 27, 1866. 

Obdbe or EzsBoiSBS. 

Tuesdaj/, July 25. — Morning SeMnon. — 11 o'clock. Bveincn meeting 
of officers and committee of arrangemente. 

Jfiimoon Seaian, — 2| o'clock. Organitation* Addi^e of Welcome, 
by . 

8 O^look. — Pretidmfs Addreu. 

4 o'clock. — Report of standing oommittee on " The CmvUHm 0/Bdue*» 
tton ;** Committee — James Cruikshank, LL. D., Albany, Prof. Oliter 
Arey, Albany. Principal E. S. Adams, Brooklyi^. Discnssion of the 
report. Miscellaneous Business. 

Evening Seeeian, — 7} o'clock. Announcement of Standing Committees. 
Address on « The Higher Education of Young Xaite," by Ber. A. W. 
Cowles, D. D., President of Slmira Female College. Poem by Ffaneis M. 
Finch, Esq., of Ithaca. Miscellaneous business. 

Wednesday, July 26. — Morning Seeeion, — 9 o'clock. Report oi 
« Teachers* Inttitutee and the beet Method of Conducting M«m." Principal S. 
Q. Williams, Ithaca, James Cruikshank, LL. D., Albany, Superintei- 
dent John H. French, LL. D., Syracuse, Superintendent P. 8. Heffires, 
Utioa, Commissioner H. 8. Stebbins, Gowanda. 

10} o'clock.— Lecture on ^*Th« Ifature and Ueeo of Logic,** by Prof. 
Charles DsTies, LL. D., Columbia College. Discussion of the sulidect. 

11} o*clook. — Report on ** Claetifieation in Physiology ;** Committee — 
Dr. T. S. Lambert, Peekskill, Principal Edward Orton, Chester, Prof. 
D. R. Ford, Elmira, James N. MoElligott, LL. D., New Tork. 

Afternoon Session, — 2} o'clock. Report of Standing Committee on 
** Improved Methods m Education;** Committee -— Superintendent E. A. 
Sheldon, Oswego, Superintendent J. W. Bulkley, Brooklyn, Hon. Emerson 
W. Eeyes, Albany. 

8} o'clock. — Report of Delegates firom other State Associations. Miscel- 
laneous business. 

Evening Session. -^7 i o'clock. Address on *< The Study of History** by 
Hon. Andrew D. White, Prof, of History in the Uniyersity of Michigan. 
Poem by Principal J. C. Long, Westfield. Social reunion. 

Thursday, July 27. — • Jfomiii^ Session, — 9 o'clock. Appointment of 
Nominating Committees. Report on " DuUu of School CommiMtioners mi 
Superintendents;** Committee — Superintendent Edward Danforth, troyf 



H«ii. yidtdr M. Rice, Albany, Hon. Charles B. Colburn, Harrislrargli, 
PeiinBylTaiiia» Coai»fnioner 8. D. Barr, Watertown, Prineipal Warren 
Htflegr, Auvera. 

BeporU of Spedal Gommitteee. — Report on ^* Phjfneal EdueaHon mul 
MiliUtry Drill m our SehooU." Committee ~ t^rinoipal W. N. Banringer, 
Troy, Oen. Wm. H. Riiseell, New HaTon, Conn., Prof. M. P. CaTort, Albaoyi 
C, N. GildereleoTe, Hartford, Conn., Prof. J. M. Watson, New Tork, Prof. 
P. 8. Jewell, Albany, Dr. T. 8. Lambert, Peekskill. 

Afternoon Sestion, — 2} o'clock. Report on, ** Currieulum of Stuiiie§ fOf 
Common SehooU. Committee— Prof. D. H. Coobran, Pb. D., Brooklyn 
Prof. OliTor Arey, Albany, / Principal James Atwater, Lockport, Miss 
Em9y A. Rice, BniTalo, Hon. 8. Van Bokkele^, Baltimore, Md. 

8^ o'elock.— Reports of olBoers for 1864-^. Report of committee on 
time and place of twenty-first meeting. Election of ofSoers for 1865-6. 

Evmmg Setiion, — 7} o'clock. Miseellaneons Business. Report of 
Committee oa Resolutions. Voluntary addresses. 

OrrioiES or thb Nbw Tobk Bran Tbacosbs' Assooiatxov.— *.Pr«mlMf, 

Edwabd Nobth, Hamilton College, Clinton; Vico^Prmdentt, Edwabd 

WiBSTim, Rochester, J. Dobmab 8tibi.b, Newark, Fbbdbbiok 8. Jxwbu, 

Albany, Hbnbt Cabybb, CortlandTille ; Corrupondmg Stcrttmry, Jakbs 

Cbuikshavk, Albany; Recording Seeretariest Edwabd DAsroBTH, Troy, 

Thokas PBA'NsriBLD, Rochsster ; Treaiunr, Htbak L. Rookwbll, Munns- 

TiUe. 

Bkxiba, Maroh 16, 1866. 
Professor Edwabd Nobth, 

Prendent of the New York State Teaehere* Aeeociation, 
Dear 8ir: — BelicTing that it will greatly promote the interests of 
education In this section of the state, and in order that our citizens may 
eigoy the pleasure and priTilege of meeting with the officers and members 
of an Association designed to embri^e those most interested in the practi- 
cal working of our educational agencies, we, the undersigned, beg leave 
to extend a cordial iuTitation, through you, to the New York State 
Teachers' Association to hold its next regular meeting in the City of 
Elmira, and we assure you and the association that nothing shall be want- 
ing on our part to render the occasion profitable and pleasurable to all 
who may attend. 

JoHJf J. Nicks, Mayor of the City of Elmira. 
Ebastus L. Habt, President of the Board of Education. 
A. 8. DiYXH, Vice-President of the New Tork and Erie Railway. 
A. W. CoWLBs, President of Elmira Female College. 

Committee of Arrangemente. 
Obboi Robihsob, Chairman, J. T. Dudlbt, Treasurer, 
D. R. FoBD, J. M. Wbllibqtob, 

M. L. COKTXBSB, ROBBBT A. HaLL, 

B. M. RoBBBTs, Pbof. W. F. Rob, 

Jahbs H. Habdt, Gbobob M. DnrsB. 

F. COLLIBOWOOD, 
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FmsBZDBVTS Of TBI Niw TopK Statb TsAOHXEf * Asspoiijnoiir. 
WiLUAXS BuLKLiT, Brooklyn, Cbftirman of Proliminaiy CooTeatiom in 
Syracuse, 1846 ; Cbxstxb Dawir, Rochester UnWerBitj, €leot«d in Sjr»- 
eueot 1846 ; Joiipr McKnxir, New York, elected in Utioa, 1846 ; Samuil 
Bdbl Woolwobtb, Albany, elected in RocheBter, 1M7 ; Gbaklss Rrrm- 
vousi CoBvmir, Harrisburf, Penn., elected in Anbam, 1848; Johh 
Williams Bulklit, Brooklyn, elected in New York, 1850; Nihbmi'ah 
Palmbb Stahtov, Milwaukee, eleotecl in Buffalo, 1861 ; Chablxs Dayibs, 
Columbia College, elected in Elmira, 1852 ; Yictob Mobbau Riox, Albany, 
elected in Rochester, 1858 ; Rxubbh Dban Jombs, Rochester, elected in 
Oswego, 1864 ; Lbovabd Hazsltivb, New York, eleeied in Utica, 1866 ; 
Thomas Wxstoii Valxbtibb, Williamsburgb, elected in Troy, 1866; Gbobob 
LooMis Fabbham, Syracuse, elected in Binghamion, 1867 ; QurxM, Abbt, 
Albany, elected in Lockport, 1868 ; Jambs Napolbob MoEllioott, New 
York, elected in Pougbkeepsie, 1860 ; Edwabd Allbb Sbbldob, Oswego, 
•leoted in Syracuse, 18G0; Jambs Cbuibsbabk, Albany, elected in Water- 
town, 1861; Embbsob Clapp Pomibot, Buffalo, elected in Rochester, 
1862 ; Jambs Batbs Thomson, New York, elected in Troy, 1868 ; Edwabd 
NoBTH, Hamilton College, elected in Buffalo, 1864. 

Ubivxbsitt Cobtooatiob. — The Second AnniTcrsary of tho Unlfmlty 
CouTocation of the State of New York will be held in the city of Albany on 
Tnesday, the first day of August next, at 10 o'clock A. M. 

The objects of the Conyooation, as declared at its organisation, are the 
following : 

1st. To secure a better acquaintance among those engaged in the higher 
departments of instruction with each other and with the Regents. 

2nd. To secure an interchange of opinions on the best methods of in- 
struction in both Colleges and Academies, and as a consequence, 

8d. To adyance the standard of Education throughout the State. 

4th. To adopt such common rules as may seem best fitted to promote the 
harmonious workings of the State system of Education. 

5th. To consult and cooperate with the Regents in deyiaing and execu- 
ting such plans of education as the adyanoing state of the population may 
demand. 

6th. To exert a direct influence upon the people and Legislature of the 
State, personally and through the press, so as to secure such an apprecia- 
tion of a thorough system of education, together with suoh pecuniary aid 
and legislatiye enactments as will place the institutions represented here in 
a position worthy of the population and resources of the State. 

Membership embraces, 

1. The members of the Board of Regents. 

2. All Instructors in Colleges, Normal Schools, Acadeaiies and higher 
departments of Public Schools that are subject, tfi the lisitatioii of the 
Regents. 
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8. The Preudent, First Yiot-Pretidenty and the CorreaiHmding and 
Recording Secretaries of the New York State Teachers'Asoociation. 

Members are cordially and earnestly inrited to co5perate in promoting 
the objects of the ConYocation, especially by being present at each anni- 
Yersary, and by preparing papers on subjects of general educational inter- 
est. Such papers should be brief; not exceeding thirty minutes, and leaY- 
ing time for full and free discussion. The subjects of proposed papers 
should be communicated to the undersigned at an early day. 

The programme of exercises will include a report on '< the requisites of 
admission to college/' by a special committee appointed at the last Couyo- 
cation. 

It is hoped and expected that important results to the cause of liberal 
education in the State will be secured by this meeting, and that the influ- 
ence of a generous interchange of Tiews among the members will fit them 
for the better discharge of their responsible duties. 

The proceedings of the last ConYocation will soon appear as an appen- 
dix to the Annual Beport of the Begents of the UniYcrsity for 1864, and 

also in separate pamphlet form. 

S. B. WooLWOBTH, Secreiary, 
Albany, May 12, 1865. 

WASHUffeTON, D. C. — We are indebted to J. Ormond Wilson, Esq., for 
the twentieth Annual Report of the school Board of the city of Washing- 
ton. This document contains one hundred and twenty-six pages, and is 
the most complete report of the kind which we haYe yet had the pleasure 
of seeing. The reports of Committees are really elaborate, well written 
papers upon the subjects discussed. 

The Wallach School Building accomodating 600 pupils was completed 
during the past year. This structure is most creditable to the taste and 
skill of the ** Special Committee. " The house and grounds are not merely 
commodious and oonYenient ; but they are made attractiYe to the eye, so 
as to allure and captiYate at that period of life when pleasure is sought 
and keenly appreciated. The committee wisely remark that <<we cannot 
lay too much stress upon the importance of making the surroundings of 
childhood such as are calculated to dcYolop all the nobler faculties and emo- 
tions of our nature. '* 

The aggregate number of pupils on the roll books is 4,895. The method 
of marking is plain, strict, and accurate, and riYals the best system of dor 
Eastern cities. Under the present intelligent and conscientious manage- 
ment, the public schools of Washington cannot fkil to attain a high posi- 
tion. — Sd, Monthly, 

To School Commissiovxxs. — We are authorized to state that no eopies 
of the last annual report of the Superintendent of Public Instruction were 
ordered by the legislature to be sent to the districts; a copy will be sent^to 
eaoh oommissioner. 
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llAitACBiTHmf.— WhiU Um old Bftj SM% takes- bo iiraeli intereet in ih« 
OMiie of edaofttioa in other parts of the eoniitry, and erery other food 
thiag , tor that matter, still she preaehes not by preoept alose, bQt also by 
example. The Agent of the Board of Edueation, in his report, says : 
'"No year of my serrioe for the Board has ftirnished stronger eridence of 
the growing attachment of the people to the cause of popular education. 
K/ome what may, we must hold on to our ichools — the source of our 
strength and prosperity aUke in peace or war, is the sentiment whieh I 
haTO OTery where met. This increasing interest and progress hsTs been 
OTinoed, not only by the marked increase in appropriations, but by a better 
public sentiment, a more intelligent appreciation of schools ; by the 
decline of the district system, and the consequent adTancement in the 
gradation and classification of the schools ; by the erection of improTod, 
and in some cases costly, school-houses, and the introduetion of better 
school furniture, in the face of war taxes and high prices; by the increase 
in the number of high sohoolsi town libraries, and superintendents of 
schools; by the increased demand for graduates of our Normal Schools, 
the greater number of female teachers, and the consequent greater perma* 
nency of teachers, and adoption of wiser and milder methods of school 
gOTomment; by the wider introduction of calisthenics and Tooal gym» 
nasties, and of object lessons and instruction in common things." 

Nnw Hampshiei. — ^We have examined with interest the Seyenteenth An- 
nual Report upon the Common Schools of New Hampshire. The State 
Board of Education consists of the County Commissioners of Common 
Schools, appointed by the OoTemor and Council, and reports annually to 
the Legislature. The Board recommends the appointment of a State 
Superintendent of Schools, the establishment of a State Normal School 
and of Teachers' Institutes. The arguments in behalf of a State Normal 
Sohool are unanswerable, and we doubt not will be heeded by the General 
Court. 

The following is a summary of some of the leading school statisties of 
the state : Number of pupils four years of age and upward, attending 
iohool not less than two weeks, 85,847; ayerage attendance during the 
year, 62,660 ; number of children between four and fourteen not attend- 
iBg school any where, 8,470. Ayerage monthly wages of male teaoherg, 
124.77; of female teachers, $15.48. Number of male teachers employ- 
ed, 861 ; of female teachers, 8, 166. Teachers unsucoessfiil, 164. School- 
keiiset unfit for use, 604. j^yerage length of summer schools in weeks, 
10.81 ; of winter schools, 10. 86. — Iowa Intlructor and School Journal, 

MioBiOAJi. — The State Teachers' Association haye determined to re- 
rame the publication of the Journal ofSduoation,andif suificient encour- 
agement is giyen, the first number will be issued for October next. The 
Committee haye published a circular addressed to the teachers of the 
State. We trust the enterprise will be suocessfVil. 
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A PoLAft BiyBi>iTio]r. — ^In tpiU of all the tMriilMS aad loMM«ftd froii- 
iMt rMuItt of tho taiuiy oxpodHions from Eoglsnd for osplorimg the Afoiio 
rogiont, thore is * strong disposition to make snothMr aUompt At *larg« 
mooting of tho Rojal Googrmphioal Sooiety in London, tho ■nbjooi irtn 
oarnostly disonssod, many woU«>laiown Arotio ozplorors taking pari uA 
warmly adTooating it, not now, as fbirmoriy, for pnrpooos of' hnmaaityf 
but sololy in tho intorosts of soionoo. Tho dosiro and plas is lo roa A ihm 
North Polo. Tho Royal Soofoty havolong fblt tho importanoo of having 
the moasuromoDt of an aro of tho moridian in tho Arotio lont. Th^ 
also dosiro to inTostigato tho dirootion of tho Golf stroam altar pass- 
ing Spitiborgen, and tho oxistonoo of nndor-oiirronts from the Pole in the 
Boa. It is proposed that tho expedition shall spend two winters sakl three 
summers in the Arotio tone. 

ViROiiriA. — Brig, Oon. Geo. H. Gordon, Commandant at JVorfblky Ya., 
has rooenily issued the following spooial order : '*Ample prof isions haTing 
been made by the benevolent sooieties at the North for the ednqtiion of aU 
colored ohildren in this distriot, south of the James, parents of all eelored 
children between the ages of 6 and 14 are hereby notified that their ohild** 
ren (unless employed at labor) must attend sohools. Parents or gnardl- 
ans who negleot this duty or Ihil to obey this order will be punished by 
fine or imprisonment, upon oonTiotion before tho ProTosi -ManyiaL" 
Verily, 'John Brown's soul is marching on.' — TIL Teacktr, 

TiAonnia. — Let teachers foroTor discard the degrading idea thai the 
highest and holiest work in which men ean engage on earth, the right edu- 
cation of the human soul, is a mere mechanieal employment thai ean be 
learned by imitation — is a thing so easy that na speoial preparation Is 
required to do it. Let thorn hold to the truth, though their pearii be 
trampled on by Tulgar feet, that teaching lays under eontribuiiom all aei* 
once and all art in workini^ out the grandest end that human ooneeptioBi 
ever realised — the perfection of the race. — W\ck9r9hmiC$ Mttkodt of Itt* 
truction, 

Straovbi.— At a meeting of the board of education held May 4, Dr. 
French, the new superintendent, presented a report from which it appears 
that the number of pupils enrolled during the present term (and otheM 
are to be enrolled,) is, in most of tho school!) far in excess of tho seating 
accommodations. He recommends, and the board haTO so ordered, that 
the C primaries be put upon the half-day system — a part of the pupils 
attending in the forenoon and the rest in the afternoon. The superintend^ 
ent is to hold a general teachers' meeting onoe each month, and a meeting 
for each of the soTeral grades also monthly. 

Thx Utioa Fimalx Aoadimt, recently destroyed by fire, is to bei>ebnlli 
at an early day. The oitistM of that oity manifeel aueh istereii in the 
enterprise. 
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TiMBT't SoLAK TiiiB PjBOi. — It m%j ht Mfslj Mtuiiitd thai wliat«T«r 
M uk eduoatioiial appliance, or as a work of art, replaces thounraal and 
eoBToational with what haa the Mmblanee of life, or is a copy of nature, 
maj be hailed as an omen of progress. The above named inTontion has 
been jnst brovght to our notice. It is a loTer clook with a reTolring six- 
inch globe, within a disc; on the latter are marked the hours,— 'the min- 
utes being on a smaller dial below —the whole exhibiting the phenomena 
of time, as in nature. It must be found a Taluable educational aid in the 
stud/ of geography, in the school and family. 

Tn Ck>BirKX.L UNnmsiTT. — ^The legislature of last winter passed an 
aei incorporating this institution and transferring the U. 8. land grant 
from People's College, unless within three fnonths the trustees of the latter 
fiilfil the pecuniary conditions of the former grant — conditioned also upon 
the payment by Mr« Cornell of $500,000 as a permanent endowment. 

Db. VALvvTiinB MoTT, ouc of the most eminent of American surgeons 
and of world wide celebrity, died in New York about the let of May, at 
an adTanced age. He has left behind him a worthy record of his profes- 
sional life. 

dLLiiTDontr, the grammarian, died in Paris the first week of April. His 
method of teaming modem languages has been Tory widely accepted by 
the leading authors of text books, and cTen succesBfully applied to Latin 
and Greek. 

• Tbb Utxoa Fm» Aoadbmt was destroyed by fire the night of the 12th of 
Hay, — the work of an incendiary. No punishment is too severe for the 
perpetrators of this dastardly deed of incendiarism. The building has 
been erected about fifty years, but was recently repaired. 

BiBTBOVlir.— The brother of BeethoTcn signed his name, to distinguish 
himself firom his landless brother — Von BeethoTen, landowner. The 
immortal composer retorted by signing his, Ludwig Von BeethoTcn, brain 
owner. 

Amxbican Institutb of Instbuotion. — The annual meeting of this 
body will be held in New Hstcu, Conn. August 16, 16 and 17. 

Tbb National Tbacbbbs' Assooxatxov will meet in Harrisburg. Time 
not yet determined. 

A. P. Stone, Late of the Portland (Me.) high school, has become State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction. 

GxBABO CoLLXQB — has, at present, 568 pupils. The number of appli- 
cants is increasing in consequence of the orphanage caused by the war. 

LocKPOBT is a city. Bro. At water do you take on airs now as city su- 
perintendent of schools ? 

Elmiba also has wheeled into line as a municipality, with mayor, alder- 
meuy it id gtnut omnt. 
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.SMXTHfloirzAii IvaTXTUTXov. — Th« Regents of the Smiibfoniaii InsUiutUm 
hare decided to rebuild the portiona of the building destroyed bj fire and 
to make them fire-proof, at a cost of $120,000, whioh will be paid from 
the surplua fund of the institution* 

■ 

BOOK NOTICES. 

" 4 

BiSTOBT Of /cTLiirs CiiSAtt. "Vol, 1, pp. XV — 463. Ktw York: Hatpv and* 

Brothert, Zoo, cloth, 1866. 

Whaterer the purpose of Napoleon, (and it is generally assumed to be 
the Tindieation of the first Napoleon, and the empire he established,) it 
may at least be affirmed, that the work exhibits remarkable research and 
is executed with signal ability, in faot is one of the most interesting as H 
is one of the most significant of ireoent histories, and that as to its plan 
it goes beneath the suiface of erents, and seeks to roTcal the secret purposes 
of the leaders, and the inner life of the people. We pass by any discus- 
sion of the motiTOS of the royal author, and any expression of manrel that 
one who bears upon his shoulders the weight of a great empire, and with 
true Napoleonic instinct, finds time to embroil himself in the affairs of other 
nations, should find time for much literary recreation, much less for the 
literary labo| of such an undertaking as this— and still it stands out con- 
fessed that a work of Talue, res«arcb, learning and signal merit has been 
produced not unworthy of the dignity o( its imperial author, or unfit to 
chronicle the deeds of the great author of the '^Oommentaries." A little 
OTcr half of the present TOlume is taken up with a compend of Roman his- 
tory pripr to the appearance of CaBsar in public life, embracing; Rome 
under the Kings; Establishment of the Consular Republic; Conquest of 
Italy; Prosperity of the Basin of the Mediterranean before the Punic Wars; 
Punio Wars and Wars of Macedonia and Asia ; The Graechii, MariuSt and 
Sylla. The remainder is Ceesar proper, and gives the narratire of his life 
down to the proconsulship of Cesar. The style is rigorous, easy and nat- 
uraL Thework of translation has been faithfully performed. Maps and ' 
plans from new and accurate surreys accompany the work« The Messrst 
Harpers hare given the work an elegant dress — fine paper, clear bold typOi 
and beautiful binding. Library edition, $3.60. A cheap edition is also 
issued. 

Mkthods or IvsTBUCTlOii J That part f\f the JPhilotophy of Education whick 
treats of the Nature of the eeveral Branchee of Knowledge and the Metkoit 
of Teaching them according to that Nature, Bt Jamks Ptlb WicxkbshaMi 
A. M., Principal of the Millentilte {Pa,) State Normal School; and Author 
of ** School Economy," Philadelphia: J, B, Lippincott ^ Co, 186&. Ifl 
mo, pp, 496. 

Something orer a year since, the author of the Tolume before us pub- 
lished a work entitled ''School Economy," being the first Tolnaieof tkii 
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•tries on "TMohiDg." The entire plsn embrMei these two ahreadj istocd, 
and others on Methods of Culture or Hnmsnios, and the History of-MAo*- 
tion. The present work is designed to be a philosophical and prMiMl 
treatise on Didaetios, and presupposes on the part of the reader mm ••• 
quaintanoe with the principles of the sereral branches, and some know- 
ledge of the elements of mental eeienoe. The reoeption of the School 
Seonomj is an augury that this also will be well reeeiTod. Kotieeia «nr. 
next. 

Tavmnn's Amxeioah Asn OmnirTAL Libea^t Rbook», is the iUJe of a 
new serial just oommenoed hj Trabner k Co.» London* It la to ba »• 
non^ly reoord of the most important works published in North and Sonth 
Amarioi, India» China and the British Colonies; with osoasional noteaon 
German, Butch, Banish, French, Italian, Spanish, Portugueaa aa4 Fruasian 
books, issued at six pence (English) per number. 

PnisxDiNT LiirooLx. — Hon. Robert Bale Owen' is to prepare a Llfb of 
our Martyr President to be completed within two years. Mr. Owen's fis- 
miliarity with pioneer life in the west, and with the incidents in the pub- 
lie and priTate life of the late President, will lead the pubUo to expect 
from this eminent man a biography of more than usual interest. 

MissBS. Babtutt & Hallidat, Boston, are getting out in line style, 
(like Munsell's Antiquarian Library) a catalogue of all the known books 
and pamphlets, European as well as American, relating to the RebelUon, 
by Mr. John Bu Bartlett, of ProTidence. A hn large paper copiea of the 
same are also to be issued. 

Mnnrr alb's Romaits UrDBB thb Bmpibb, in se?«n Tolumes, is now oom- 
pleted. The publishers, (Appletons) announce, **The ContnrsioB of tha 
Roman Empire," by the same author. lU appearance will be looked for 
with interest. 

Looms* Tbbatisb oh Astbohomt. — We hsTc recelTcd as we go to press, 
a copy of this new work, which seems to present an outline of the science, 
^n clear and definite sUtement, properly illustrated, with full tobies, prob- 
lems on the globes, etc. Notice in our next. 

Lira AMD Gbnius ov Shakspbabe.— Messrs Little, Brown ft Co., Bos- 
ton, hare in press the first Tolume of Richard Grant White's Shakspeare, 
•ntitled as abore. Its issue will complete this Taluable edition in 12 toI- 
omes — the other haTing been issued scTcral years. 

Thb Natiovaii Alm abac. ^ The third annual Tolume of this Taluable 
aerial, is announced by Mr. George W. Childs, Philadelphia, to ba issued 
during the ensuing autumn. 

Mbssbb. Applbtox axd Co. haTo issued a reprint of the French edition 
of napoleon's Csisav in fine style ($2.60,) also a ehfsp edition ($1). 



NEW IMPROVED SCHOOL DESK, 

PATENTED PEBBtTABT 18. 1869. 




Bj' tho arrBii(;i'mcnt represented in the cut, two or more double desks 
arc so connpctcil hy ;i ai'U'ral bcatti, as Ut net-d but one support or " leg" 
on oacli rtiili:— Mio I'.-i-t ul' ciii:b lejj occupying Icsa llian two iiquarG 
indici) oil Ilie II mr. Tln^ Piric^ of desks Ihus formed, are moveab'e, yet 
H'aud nn ihc din- nr i-ii'pit (inn und steady, more so, generally, tbau 
dcrtk^ niHfciied to t1i>' ll-xjf by Ht-rews or nails. 

TIIE-SK DESKS HWK ViV.r'.S TESTED in Imndreds of Schools 
during tlie liist.tUivt' ycaM. nn<l linvc received nothing but commenda- 
tion fro:n Wvi'ic. w-li i iVivij tried nt cxaminGd them. In the West tbey 
An' rapidly coming int'i general use. Send for Cihcih.am. Persons 
living in til t E uleni -ir Miaille Stuii.'s will plc.i^c address ScnRHUERiiORX, 
B.vvcROKi .t Oo, lao (Jr.t(;d Sliect, New York, or 512 Arch Street, 
I'liiludL'lplii I, wlicn- de.Hk-4 will be on hand for exhibition und sale. 

h'ram Ihn TiMs H. Ikuuow.s, fur mm? y-MTt SiiperiileTulent of /'kWw 
ScAimJi in I'lHiiniifr-ivia : 

\Vi> liAVi* cxamineil lliis simpld Combined D.filc and S^at, not onlj la taodul, bat 
In fiill ■iie-lli'' Utt^r u exIaliittMl in tliu Suhoul Ufp.irliuHiit hi lUrrlsbur?. Of «11 
lliu improred doabla (l>nks t1ii:t ai'i'ma tq Im tlm iMjt — isomblntiia. as it 6ori. duraUlltj, 
■ -■ ■ - ...... . ,. -t-Jj 



itKDgtli Hnii oiioipne:t9, with sriKit facililr nt moviim'mt, wlien iti taiTsinaut 

._ .... ._,.-_, __ J .... .,.„ .. .,.., ,pi„^ Lriisl. tliJin a 

I plating till) pDr«h[ 



iiRrt^aary in tlm ealiool- 



fartiituK. 

From Hon, E. E Whitb, Sliite Commitsiovr of Common Scko'iU, Ohio : 
1 liiivo had 111* pUnsuro of cxnTninins "Raiikiu's Impror^ 3ulinol Desk'' for the 
DOTpona oC siXibtjiag hitshII ivHpeotiiiit ils inurlta. Ths wry fHvoraMv opliilon [bad 
lomird [rom an inspwliaii ot tlm modiil, hta b<.>en rntir JiutlHad bj an exiininntlon of 
tht) (leak il»elf. it piuauMUi 1>ih r<^uhit« atreiiittli and durability, and in, at (lis aame 
'' -~-tt fu apnearaDca. Il in vary ouiiveDJuiit for ftettlu; liiti> ami out at. and alFordg 

oin ill awevpliig. 
clieaper than any ntlier dt'Sk saiubla for Bclionla, nialCFa it a rcry valunble iiiTuiition. 
ItsTiiluals Incrvaard by ttia fact tlmt It U en eiinple in construction tliat ita- ' 
mido lif any good ineoliaiiie. iloarda of lidncalion luvs no lotigfr any excu. 
funiieLing our coiiutry Bchol-liousra wltli clumsy and □nsiglitly boz-deskd. 



) pupil amplu room irliile aittiiif;. I know of no Bclinot deak tliat liiturf<?rc>« so little 
til tbe broom in awevping. Tliu hcl that the drsk cao be niunnfiicIuK<d moch 
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SHAW & ALLEN'S 

COMPREHENSIVE 

GEOGRAPHY, 

COMPLKTINO 



I^ij)]j}nc0tts (iicograjjijital Series. 



The ComprehtMisive Geof^rapby is entirely new in Subject-matter, 

Manner, and Illustration. 

It ia eminently historical.* 

It contiiins Physical and Physico-Descriptire, as well as Mathematical and 
Political Ge«>Kr{tphy, hence 

It conibiu^a two books, and is fifty per cent, cheaper thau any other work of 
its class. 

It contains Relief Maps, showing clearly the general structure of the lands, 
a feature of no other work. 

Burronnding the Relief Mans, are cuts representing the aniinaU and plants 
peculiar to or characteristic of the countries. 

The Sectional Ma])s of the United States are drawn upon a uniform scale. 

More brivlly, the work is novel in nearly all respects. 

It will be mailed for examination by school offieere, on receipt of $1.00. 



SUE'S frp:nch method. 

A NEW PRACTICAL AND INTELLECTUAL METHOD OP LKARNINO 
FRENCH, grounded on Xature*sTeaching:4; adapted to the system of Noel 
and Chapsul, with critical remarks on Grammars used in our Bchools. $1.50 

KXEUCISKS ON THE FRENCH SYNTAX; or, Practice of the New Practical 
and Intellectual Method for learnim; French, whereiu learners hsve to 
make diri>ct application of French Rules, and rectify the deviations made 
from the French Syntax. Vi mo. 75 cents. 

THE VK^AR OF WAREFIELD. Hy Oliver Goldsmith, M. B. Arranged as 
a GuidM for the Construction of French Sentences, completing the system 
of the Practical and Intellectual Mvthod fur learnimr French. "$1.60 

A KEY FOR THE USE OF TKACHKRS AND LEARNERS, who, aftercom- 
pK'ting the regular course, may further wisli to prosecute tlieir study of 
the French tongue. ]'2 mo. 75 cents. 
The whole forming a complete oral and synthetical course. By Jean B. 

Sue, A. M.. formerly Pupil of the Royal School of Sorcze. 

J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers, PhUadelphia. 



•lJinli»r thU lio.i.l r«ro n?<liictions of the jilnVn* of Hflinim, constructed vbilc ColumliuR was 
on hid tirHt Ydjiifff to AintTiia; siid tln> \\i'>ti'rn IIriiii»i<lu<r«> of Joliu SrlioiuT, In loio. Jnc 
iiiniile.4 of t)i<> oriuEiiiHi .i;lolw>!4. lirtimfniphixl in four brillinut f*olorH on hfiivy print ]uiper '*xZ 
feet, arc pulili-tiitl in KnuliHli. nl $'J.ciu for tin* Sft of three. Person!* of Rntiqunrian lout*!}) will 
bo •lelinliUrd Willi iLev ri'].r«.pdui.'lioiis. A^fents will W dupplhxl with ibem ou Terr fAVonUo 
tarimi. 
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BRO^WlSr'S 

ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 



4 ♦•» » 



The pablishers of this tried and standard series of Grammars beg leave to 
draw the attention of Teachers, School Committees, and those interested iu 
Edocation to what they believe to ye the superior exalknce of the books. 

The series consist of the following, viz. : — 

FIRST LINES OF ENGLISH GRAMMAR, 

l2mo, half bound, 122 pages. Price 35 cents, Net. 

INSTITUTES OF ENGLISH GRAMMAR, 

12ino, atroug leather bioding, 335 pages. Price SO cents, Net. 

III. 

THE GRAMMAR OF KNGLISH GRAMMARS, 

With an introduction. Historical and Critical; the whole methodieiillj 
arranged and amply illustrated, etc., etc., etc. ; and a Koy to the Oral Exer- 
cises, with Appendixes, etc. Seventh Edition, Revised and Improved. 
(With a fine portrait of the author engraved on steel). Enlarged by the 
addition of a copious Index of Matters, by SAMUEL U. BERRIAN, A. M. 
1,102 pages, large octavo handsomely bound. Price $5.0(> net. 

This POPULAR AND STANDARD Series of English Grammars has long 
been the established favorite with many of our most successful teachers, and 
is considered by them more clear, tound^ and practical than any other series. 

JUST SEE WII.VT TIIK SCHOOL JOURNALS SAY OF THEM. 

/•'roin the IndintM Srhool Journal. 

A penu»al of thin now odition oiilv dcoprnsi <»ur conviction of Uh value, an a thorough 
and complete text-book, OHpccinlly for ndvnnecd Htudcntrt. A well educntod and sncccHsfol 
teacher, in this city, \vh<» \\a^ lonj^ uwd Brown V (vnuumnr piiid to mi*. '• I know of no 
text-book on the nubjoot, in common ui»c, equal to it in thoroni^hneHs ;'' and further rc- 

£arked aH a f-ip^nlflcnut fact, tlmt whlli* Hcveral teachers* wht) had •*tudlfd other work? had 
lied In teaching: BrownN, he, had never heard of a teacher who had a thorough drill iu 
this, that failed tor want of thoroughncHH iu teaching othert*. 

From thf JV. Y. Kdvcatlonal Ihrald. 

No man han contributed mon: t/i thtt EncUnh Grammar of the present ai^e than Goold 
Brown. Thin addition of the " AnalywlK" will doubtlenn make the book even more pop- 
ular than before. Specimen copien are went by the publii'hcre, upon very favorable termts. 

From the II. I. Schaolmattter. 

It Ih truly the mopt thorough and complete Grammar of our " mother tongue'* extant. 
The Arm and Hub^tantial leather bindini; is a great merit and should not bo overlooked 
for UBC in the nchoolroom. 

From the lotva Imtrvetor. 

Goold Brown's Grammar8 are placed before the reader ; and the pablishers claim for 
them excellencies which, ou examination of the bookt«, wc believe teachers will find 
them to posHCAB. 

Liberal inducements offered to those desiring to introduce the books. 

WM. WOOD & Co., Publishers, 
61 Walker St., New York. 

▼I.-lO-tf. 
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THE ANNIVERSARIES. 

' It is probable, that, as judged by its ideal, no profession, no 
branch of industry Is so poorly paid as that of teaching ; yet 
in too many instances, as it relates to individuals, the lack of 
proper qualifications and of professional spirit, evidences that 
for such service as is given any compensation is sheer waste. 
We can not it is true provide cultivated, experienced and skill- 
ful teachers for all our schools, but the profession has the right 
t<f demand, the people must insist, that those who aspire to this 
holy office shall make up in zeal and endeavor for improvement 
what they lack in culture and experience. The establishment 
of Teachers' Institutes affords an opportunity for those who lack 
that accurate knowledge of the branches they are to teach, 
which is fundamental to success, to receive at least an impulse 
in the direction of more thorough study, and sometimes such 
hints as serve to make real And practical, related and philosophi- 
cal, those statements whose words only they had previously 
learned : and all, experienced and inexperienced, learned and ig^ 
norant, are brought face to face with the claims and duties of 
their profession, and the thought and experience of each become 
the instructor of all. 

The Teachers' Association is the spontaneous expression of a 
necessity felt by the wisest and most successful, and, if they 
but realized it, of still greater moment to the ignorant and the tyro, . 
of a genial fraternization with those of kindred sympathies, 
combining the instructions of the lecture and debate, with the 

8 
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larger views gleaned from the diverse experiences of the par- 
ticipants and the broader field of educational endeavor which 
is spread before the vision. There is also a social element which 
inspires emulation, in which, even though unspoken, there is 
felt the fervor of sympathy as of words of heartiest cheer. 

The season approaches for these annual gatherings, and nev- 
er under happier auspices. The white-winged angel of Peace 
descends once more, bearing blessings to our favored land ; the 
day of joy dawns upon a night of sorrow, and the whitening 
fields call the laborers in this noble toil of life fl) mightier con- 
quests than those won by the sword, and to rewards as glorious 
as those that wait upon the redemption of the race. More than 
ever have recent events proven how hopeless is any dream of 
human advancement, without public culture and public virtue. 
The school house hds become the sacred shrine, at which our 
purest oblations are offered, and the youth that throng its por- 
tals are seen to be the cadets of that great army that is to march 
on to the victory of truth over error, of good over evil, and of 
the universal disenthrallment of men from every th!ng that en- 
slaves. 

Let our annual meeting exhibit anew the strengthening of the 
bonds that unite the teacher craft, and let even sacrifices to at- 
tend this sacred conclave, be viewed only as so much invested 
beforehand to bring by and by rich returns. 



' »» 



OBJECT LESSON— THE SCIENCES. 

Object Teaching in Chemistry and Physical Science is princi- 
pally teaching tiy experimefnts. If your pupils are to learn the 
properties of Oxygen, you have to produce oxygen in their 
presence, and to experiment with the oxygen so produced, so 
that they observe carefully every phenomenon about it. There 
being several methods of producing oxygen, you will choose 
that method which will be most easily understood by your pu- 
pils in their present stage of mental development. For the 
first principle of Object Teaching is to proceed gradually to have 
your pupils fully prepared for what they are to witness, not to 
> assume that they know any thing which they do not fully know 
by sensual perception and their own conclusions drawn from 
it, and to lead them on step by step to the facts of a higher 
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order to be witnessed, and to further conclusioDB to be drawn 
therefrom. 

With beginners in Chemistry, who do not yet know chlorate 
of potash or manganese, it is therefore be'tter to produce oxygen 
not from these, but, as a first experiment, by the poles of a 
galvanic battery from water, in just a snflBcient quantity to 
make with it a few elementary experiments. If your pupils 
have before studied Electricity and the Galvanic Battery, so 
much the better; if not, they will at least understand the exper- 
iment, if you first weigh the water before you decompose part 
of it, and later, what has remained of that water. They will 
thus be enabled to find that the missing quantity of water 
must have dissolved into the two kinds of gas, contained with- 
in the two glass tubes above the two^poles. They will be ena- 
bled to conclude from the difiorence of the measure, to which 
the water has been driven out by the two gases, that of the 
two components of water, the one fills double the volume of 
the other, that gases are considerably more voluminous than 
the liquids out of which they originate, and some other laws. 
You tell them now, that the less voluminous of the two gases 
is called Oxygen, the other Hydrogen ; you cork the tubes and 
begin experimenting with the Oxygen. 

At each stage of the proceedings yon ask them what they 
see (or otherwise perceive by their senses), and direct their 
attention to what they do not see or perceive, but may see or 
perceive. You are careful to make them find the correct ex- 
pressions and state all their perceptions in coherent and logical 
language. For the second law of Object Teaching is to sharp- 
en the senses and iht perceptive faculties ingeneralf to accustom them 
to careful observation. You ask them next, what they conclude 
from the facts observed : you must not tell them the laws, em- 
bodied in the perceived facts ; they must find them all them- 
selves, and your highest merit is in asking them such questions 
as will set them to thinking and concluding. This is the third law 
of Object Teaching. One correct conclusion, drawn from the 
facts obperved by the pupil himself, is of more value toward 
his education than ten hours' preaching to him about the same 
facts and laws. It is often much more difficult to so arrange 
your questions that he must hit upon the correct conclusion 
than it would be to explain to him in the simplest logical expose 
the principles underlying the facts. But that very roundabout 
way, on which you lead him to his own mental activity, is just 
the indispensable condition of success — you make him self-act- 
ing, his own teacher. 

It is also essential that you should exhaust the subject under 
treatment as far as possible, without, however, giving too much 
at a time. The pupil should be enabled to bring you in the 
next following lesson a written statement of what he has obser- 
ved and learned by conclusions, or else state the same incoher- 
ent language orally. This ought to be a composition, or, if you 
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are at the same time^ a teacher of composition, it on^ht to famish 
the subject of the next task in composition. The more you 
make your pupils write compositions on matters falling within 
the compass of their Sensual perception and intelligent observa- 
tion, the better compositions you will obtain of them, the more 
you will avoid a grievous fault of cotemporaneous education, 
to wit, the fault of training youth to talking and writing grand- 
iloquent nonsense about matters which are above their compre- 
hension. We need not point out the pernicious effects of such 
education. Each of your object lessons should, therefore, ex- 
hibit a picture, as it were, complete and rounded off, as much 
as possible, so thateach part of it support theimpressiveness on 
the mind of all the others, and that the subject should be, with- 
in reasonable limits, exhausted. This is the fourth law of Ob- 
ject Teaching. 

You cannot fail to conclude that the proceeding described is 
of slow progress. It is so, indeed ; |but only in the beginning. 
You consume a great deal of time, at the outset and with the 
elements of each discipline ; but you gain in the end. You will 
develop a far great percentage of able pupils, than otherwise, 
who will not easily unlearn what they once have mastered ; 
who will, at later stages of the course almost instinctively 
make out the real point of issue in each fact or theory, who 
will help you materially in experimenting, and save to you 
many explanations otherwise necessary. Each of your lessons 
will become a festival for you and your pupils, and your pro- 
gress will the longer be accelerated. 

It is true, it takes an able teacher to treat Chemistry and 
Physics in this way. Not only must the teacher be experienced 
in teaching, quick to perceive what every one of his pupils lacks 
to a correct understanding, and to apply the appropriate remedy, 
the questions best adapted to the case, but he must also under- 
stand his peculiar branch of science thoroughly. Still, as re- 
gards the latter requirement, we speak from a thirty years' ex- 
perience with teaching and scholars when we say, that though a 
teacher can never know too much^ the most learned men are rare- 
ly the best teachers, and the best teachers are rarely the most 
thorough scholars in each particular branch of their instruction. 
An earnest will in a teacher to reflect credit on his profession 
and to benefit his pupils, will often supply what he lacks in pres- 
ent information, and by repeatedly teaching what he only of 
late has mastered himself, he will at last turn out a good hand 
at his new specialty. 



Nothing teaches patience like a garden. You may go around 
and watch the opening bud from day to day; but it takes its own 
time, and you cannot urge it on faster than it will. If forced, it is 
only torn in pieces. All the best results of a garden, like those 
of life, are slowly but regularly, progressive. 
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STUPID BOYS AND MEN OP -GENIUS. 

There is an opinion abroad that success in school is rather an 
indication of mediocrity thaft of good abilities, that most great 
men were dunces in their boyhood, and wore the fool's cap. 
The opinion is not very definitely propounded anywhere, be- 
cause, like falsehood in general, a definite statement would at 
once expose the fallacy. But we hear something like it in 
sneers at 'book-learning,' in the skeptical inquiry as to 'what 
good it will do a boy to learn Latin and Geometry,' etc., etc. 
These suggestions frequently come from kind-hearted old ladies, 
who have nephews and grandsons with more genius for smoking 
cigars and doing the 'manly,' than for the uninteresting tasks 
imposed by cruel instructors. Also from illuminated theorists 
who, dissatisfied with the present adjustment of the universe, 
propose to set it the other end up, and to steer its movements 
by their own glowing rush-lights. 

Now against all this we enter our unequivocal and earnest 
protest. The assumption is not merely an error, but it is a 
mischievous error. Young America is sufficiently inclined to 
spend its time and energies in 'manly' loafing, without being 
impelled thereto by this senseless talk. And the 'philan- 
thropic' experiment of Jean Jacques Rousseau has forever set- 
tled the question whether the mere inclinations of Young Amer- 
ica are to be taken as sure guides in the process of his educa- 
tion. 

Does any one say that book-learning has little or no value as 
a means of education ? Then we ask. What has value ? What 
better test can we find of the greatness of a mind than its abili- 
ty to grasp the thoughts of the great men of past times ? And 
what better incentive to greatness can there be than an earnest 
effort thus to grasp them ? Every great thought from the past 
which we make our own, lifts us up so much nearer the demi- 
gods. For it is to be noticed that men put only their best 
thoughts into books, and literature preserves only the best of 
books ; so that what we have preserved in literature is the best 
thought of the ablest men of all time. And will converse with 
such minds in their loftiest moods not tend to expand, refine» 
and strengthen our own minds ? 

We say then, emphatically, that the inability of a young man 
to master what is put before him to do at school is, so far forth, 
a proof of genuine imbecility — of unmitigated weakness of 
intellect. And the disinclination to do it, when the subject is 
properly presented, is a proof of a degree of indolence equally 
fatal. We know that there may be other things that the pupil 
may do. That if he cannot conquer Cicero's orations, or balandb 
himself successfully across the pons asinorum, he may yet make 
a very respectable and useful shoe-maker or counter-jumper, or 
perhaps may dabble to some purpose in the details of some sci- 
ence ; but we insist upon it that, other things being equal, bis 
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failure to do his Oicero is due to the littleness of his mind. We 
also know that those teachers who forget that a boy has any 
other faculty than memory are entirely unfit to judge of his suc- 
cess or capacity ; and we suggeslT to all such that, when in 
their old age they review their work and find their bright pupils 
mere raediocres and their stupid ones great men, they will servo 
the cause of truth by speaking for themselves only in their infer- 
ence's, and not by assuming that all teachers are equally unskill- 
ful in reading character. 

We are warned by some one against being very positive in 
deciding that a boy is a dunce least we should put the fool's cap 
on the broad brow of a Daniel Webster. Did anybody ever hear 
of such an accident happening to that illustrious man in his 
childhood ? Is it not a well-known fact that there never was a 
time in his school-going life when he was not the best scholar 
anywhere in the region ! Let any one name a single great 
American that was a dunce in his youth — that ever wore the 
fool's cap. On the contrary, are not most of them famous for 
having made extraordinary good use of very unfavorable 
circumstances ? Have they not been distinguished for doing in 
a week what occupied other boys a month ? Think for a moment 
of the juvenile Edward Everett making a 'dead' in his Livy ; 
of Charles Sumner on the dunce-block ; of Andrew Jackson at 
the foot of his class ; of Andrew Johnson failing to understand 
Long Division after it had been carefully explained to him by 
a skillful teacher ; of Stephen A. Douglas whimpering because 
be could not keep up with common boys ; of Louis Agassiz 
giving up in despair the paradigm of the Greek verb. No ! 
These men were all good scholars according to their opportuni- 
ties — every man of them fit to be a dux. 

And how is it in England ? Lord Macaulay, in one of his 
speeches in the House of Lords, presented a remarkable array 
of the names of men who had earned the highest position in 
practical life, after winning the highest prizes for scholarship 
at the universities. 

We repeat then, that usually at least, the dunce at school 
will be a dunce through life. There are no miracles wrought 
in the progress of mind. Genius comes of mental power and 
vigor made efficient through labor, and does not spring, by 
some erratic and mysterious process, from stupidity or indo- 
lence. — Illinois Teacher, 
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-THE SCHOOLMASTER'S WIPE. 

*The "Day Dreams of a Schoolmaster" contains a tribute to a 
departed one, the pathos of which comes direct from the heart, 
and which, for simple, unaffected tenderness, is not surpassed 
by any thing we remember having read : 

Once upon a time, reader, a long, long while ago, I knew a 
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schoolmaster; and that schoolmaster had a wife; and she was 
youug, and fair, and learned; like that princess-pupil of old 
Ascham, fair and learned as Sydney's sister, Pembroke's mother. 
And her voice was ever soft!; gentle and low, reader — an excel* 
lent thing in woman. And her fingers were quick at needle- 
work, and nimble in all a housewife's cunning. And she cpuld 
draw sweet music from the ivory board; sweeter, stranger mu- 
sic from the cliill life of her schoolmaster-husband. And she 
was slow of heart to understand mischief; but her feet ran swift 
to do good. And she was simple with the simplicity of girlhood, 
and wise with the wisdom that cometh only of the Lord — Cometh 
only to the children of the Kingdom. And her sweet young 
life was a morning hymn, sung by child-voice to rich organ-mu- 
sic. Time shall throw his dart at death ere death has slaip such 
another. For she died, reader, a long, long while ago. And I 
stood once by her grave — her green grave — not far from dear 
Dunedin. Died, reader, for all she was so fair, and learned, and 
simple, and good. And, I am told, it made a great difference to 
that schoolmaster. 
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WANT OF DECISION. 

Sidney Smith, speaks in this wise of what men lose for want 
of a little "brass," as it is termed : 

''A great deal of talent is lost to the world for the want of a 
little courage. Every day sends to their graves a number of 
obscure men, who have only remained in obscurity because 
their timidity has prevented them from making a first effort, 
and who, if they had only been induced to begin, would, in all 
probability, have gone great lengths in the career of fame. 
The fact is, in doing anything in the world worth doing, we 
must not stand shivering on the bank thinking of the cold and 
danger, but jump in and scramble through as well as we can. 

"It will not do to be perpetually calculating risks and adjusting 
nice chances ; it did all very well before the flood, when a man 
could consult his friends upon an intended publication for a 
hundred and fifty years, and live to see its success for six or 
seven centuries afterwards, but at present a man waits and 
doubts, and consults his brothers, and his uncles, and his par- 
ticular friends, till one day he finds that he is sixty-five years of 
age, that he had lost so much time in consulting first cousins 
and particular friends, that he has no more time to follow their 
advice. There is so little time for over-squeamishness at pres- 
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ent, that' the opportunity slips away. The very period of life at 
which man chooses to venture, if ever, is so coufiued, that it is 
no bad rule to preach up the necessity, in such instances, of a 
little violence done to the feclings,*and efforts made in defiance 
of strict and sober calculations.'' 



DISCIPLINE QP SCHOOLS. 

My fellow teachers, will you allow me to bring before you a 
few thoughts on the subject of maintaining a system of tho- 
rough discipline in the school room. This is a subject that 
embraces one of the most, and I had almost said, the most im- 
portant duties of the teacher, for without it, all his labors will 
prove useless or abortive. For want of such a system on 
entering their schools, many teachers have utterly failed, 
and have been obliged ingloriously to leave the field of labor 
that they had chosen, ignorant themselves of the real reasons 
of their failure. The first step, in my estimation, in procuring 
the desired end, is a thorough self-discipline on the part of the 
teacher before entering upon his duties, and a constant control 
over self while in the presence of his pupils. 

There is a natural tendency to error in the temperament and 
disposition of every person that uufits them for the high and 
holy task devolving upon them as instructors of youthful minds, 
when through their influence, in an important sense, those im- 
mortal minds are to be fitted for future usefulness or for future 
woe and degradation. Thus we arrive at the conclusion, that 
something more than mere scholarship is necessary to form 
the true teacher, or to fit him to polish and refine those precious 
jewels entrusted to his care. No person is prepared for any 
profession or vocation in life, and much less for one where 
the material that they have to deal with is of such a noble 
nature as the immortal mind before it is fully developed, until 
he is fully acquainted with, and has profited by thorough self 
discipline. The teacher himself should be an example every 
way worthy of the imitation of his pupils, and that he cAn not 
be, unless he is as free from vice as it is possible for mortal to 
be, and .to become that, he has for his guide the life and ex- 
ample of the Great Teacher, even our Lord and Saviour. No 
mail is so constituted by nature, that he must not control himself, 
and keep a close watch over all his actions in order to perfect the 
powers of his body and mind for such an exacting and arduous 
profession as that of teaching. He who shrinks from such an 
ordeal, and thinks he can not fit himself by conquering his own 
evil passions, is not fitted to disqiplino others. If he has 
grown to manhood without making a firm, thorough, manly, 
and I may say, successful effort to suppress and conquer bis 
evil passions, to change his character from its fallen nature, 
and even to remedy all physical defects that would be un- 
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favorable to his usefulness, he is a poor example for the youth 
of our land to follow ; a poor instructor for them to listen to 
froru day to day, and a still poorer disciplinarian to be entrusted 
with the molding of their minds, and the formation of their 
characters ; for it must be ever borne in mind that youthful 
impressions are the most lasting, and that those impressions 
made upon the minds of our pupils for good or for evil, will 
never be erased while eternity rolls its ceaseless rounds ; so a 
teacher who has not attended to these things, needs first to be 
rightly educated himself, before he has any right to assume the 
responsible duties of the school room. 

Truthfulness on the part of the teacher, not only in word, but in 
every action, is not only important, but absolutely necessary if he 
would gain the least control over active intelligent children, for 
they will perceive the least deviation from it sooner, if any 
thing, than those whose minds are fully developed, and it has 
as great a tendency to develop a good moral sensibility on the 
part of most pupils, as any rule or sets of rules, the teacher 
can set before them, for they will see and fed his dpwnright 
earnestness, his manifest sincerity and veracity, and conse* 
quently they will respect Mm and his requirements, I make it a 
point to watch my conversation in the school-room, and never 
, make an assertion before my pupils that I am not certain is true, 
or that I can make it so, and one of the highest encomiums I 
ever received was from a little girl about nine years of age. 
When I was boarding around (as is our custom yet in some of 
our schools), I was at her home to spend the night, and having 
occasion to step in at one of the neighbors awhile on business 
I improved the time that afternoon after tea, for that purpose. 
As I was going out her mother asked me if I would be back 
there that night ? I said yes ; and passed out. It commenced 
growing dark and I did not make my appearance, which caused 
the mother to remark: '' that she thought the teacher would 
not be there that night." The little girl looked up and asked : 
" if she said she would ?" Her mother answered : "Yes:" The 
little girl then said with a confident air, "then she will, for she 
never lies." I did not disappoint the child but returned, and when 
tier mother told me, I encircled the dear one in my arms and 
imprinted a kiss upon her brow, while my heart beat beat high 
with hope because I had just commenced seeing the fmits of 
my labor and self-discipline ; and suffice it to say, that the 
control thus gained, was never lost. Some teachers have a 
habit of telling their pupils falsehoods to govern them, and 
although they may frighten some small children into submis- 
sion for the time being, still they have not accomplished any- 
thing towards governing their schools, and have themselves 
sunk in the estimation of each pupil who realizes that they did 
not intend to perform what they said they would. Besides, such 
a teacher does more injury by his influence in one term than 
a truthful teacher can counteract in three. 
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The absolute control of angry passions is essential also to 
the long continued success of the teacher as a disciplinarian, 
and although it is necessary always for him to show the utmost 
firmness in his reproofs, and to let his pupils see by his demean- 
or that he will not countenance sin and crime in them, and that 
he has firmly resolved to conquer everything of a sinful nature 
prevailing around him, yet it should be measured and limited 
by a quiet, deliberate, cool self-possession, that will convey 
distinctly to the mind even of the offender himself that reason 
and conscience retain the supremacy. Not long since I was 
asked by a teacher ** if I ever punished a scholar unless I was 
angry with him at the time of inflicting the punishment f 
I answered that I never inflicted a punishment when I was angry. 
She then said if she waited until her passion .subsided she 
should never punish her scholars, for she should not feel like it 
then. I think, if that is the principle upon which a teacher 
corrects his or her pupils, they need not wonder if they fail to 
govern or to accomplish anything in the way of usefulness in 
the profession they have chosen, for no person is capable of 
disciplining others until he has acquired self-discipline to such 
an extent that he has perfect control over angry passions, and 
is prepared to appear before his pupils day after day and under 
all circumstances to give them to understand that he conaiders 
anger beneath his dignity. I believe that corporal punishment 
is as necessary as any other part of discipline, but I think it 
should be applied as a dernier resort, and always with reluctance 
on the part of* the teacher, and only from a deep sense of 
duty. I despise the idea entertained by some, and practised 
by others of governing schools by moral Suasion alone, or let- 
ting them go nngoverned; and I believe that principle has had 
more to do in making some of our schools, at the present day, 
as ungovernable as they are, than any other. There are three 
principal requisites in the management of a school, which 
should be combined so as to make but one, and always adhered 
to by the teacher, and those are the spirit of power and love 
acting in concert with and applied by a sound mind. The con- 
scious power of the teacher should be felt in all his dealings 
with the youth placed under his care, but it should be tempered 
with love,' so as not to lose the affections of the governed ; it 
should be directed by a sound vigorous mind, and one that is 
capable by its own practices of judging between right and 
wrong so as not to do injustice to, or treat with imprudence 
those whom it is the design to benefit. All schools can be dis- 
ciplined in a great measure by love and kindness, and by ap- 
pealing to their better feelings, and by exciting in pupils' minds 
a spirit of emulation and industry and if we let them know 
of a truth that we are not afraid of them, and that our motto 
is : funish if necessary, I would not be understood as advocat- 
ing the use of the rod, as formerly in our schools, by any means ; 
nor do I think it would be as necessary as it was in former days 
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if we would all perform onr whole duty; for scholars have much 
better facilities for acquiring' knowledge now than they had 
when our fathers were school-boys, and teachers have more 
knowledge to impart than at that time, consequently the active, 
intelligent teacher can find employment enough for his pupils, 
80 they will have but little, if any, time to devote to mischief, 
which may always be prevented to a great extent by promoting 
industry. Every member of a school should be made to feel 
that there is a gr^at responsibility resting upon him in regard 
to improving the talents God has given him, and employing 
all time to the very best advantage possible, and then 
he will feel urged on as by a resistless current to do the 
work assigned him. But after all our endeavors to stimulate 
pupils' minds to industry, and after we have tried talking to the 
utmost, have appealed to their sense of honor, courted their 
confidence, and impressed them with the immeasurable meanness 
of a vicious course of conduct, if we fail, I say try the rod, 
and if that does not suffice, the offender should be expelled ; for 
►no scholar should be allowed to corrupt the rest by remaining 
in school if not governed. 

I do not consider, however, that we as teachers, have all th^ 
responsibility resting upon us in regard to the discipline of the 
various schools under our charge. Each patron has a large 
share of influence that may be exerted either in making a school 
orderly or disorderly, and if they strive with the teacher for 
the former effect all will be pleasant and harmonious, while each 
pupil will be contented and happy ; but on the other hand if they 
work for the latter all will be confusion and disorder let the teach- 
ers do the best they can. I have seen practical demonstrations 
of both principles, for I have had patrons who have cooperated 
fully with me in a thorough system of school discipline, and striven 
by their influence to make it easy for me to govern ; and on the 
other hand I have known instances where the parents have put 
up their children to disobey the orders of school, thus reminding 
one of a showman stirring up the young hyenas to hear them 
growl. The consequences of such a course of conduct upon the 
part of parents will follow their children as long as life lasts 
and go with them through an endless eternity ; and it has been 
a source of much wonder and astonishment to me that they 
could be so unwise as to tarnish and deface those precious jew* 
els (that Heaven has placed in their care) in so barbarous a man* 
ner for the sake merely of feeding their own willful passions ; 
but enough has been said upon this point to show that a hearty 
co-operation between teachers and patrons is absolutely neces- 
sary in order to have harmony prevail in a thorough system of 
school discipline, and the teacher can do much to bring about 
such a state of things with intelligent patrons if he only labors 
for it. Nevertheless we must perform our duties whether the pa- 
rents will assist us or not, for ours is a labor worthy a master 
mind, and the responsibilities resting upon us are very great 
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indeed; still if we fill our station with honor to oarselres and 
benefit to those we are called to instruct, counsel and control, 
our reward will be proportionate. 

Sometimes we feel almost discouraged in our labors, but if 
the faithful teacher could follow all his pupils through life, 
and yiew the glittering gems and jewels that sparkle in their 
minds, helping them to shun the shoals and quicksands of sin 
(as ho will be enabled to when all things will be seen as thej 
are), methinks he would rejoice that such a good opportunity 
of doing good is afforded him. . 

These shining gems are those kind words, 
Those thoughts of love so fitly spoken, 
That hour of patient, earnest toil, 
That kindly look, afifection's token. 
These are the jewels— ^precious seed, 
Thrown out upon the young mind's soil. 
And ne'er a germ is eyer lost, 
Nor unrequited is thy toil. 
Be patient — harvest time will come, 
Tho' Winter seem to linger long. 
Be patient — great is thy reward, 
And sweet the triumph of thy song. 

Truly we hold an important position in society, for on our 
labors depend the intelligence and happiness of future gene- 
rations, and on the intelligence and happiness of future gene- 
rations depends tho stability of our government, and on the 
stability of our government depends the peace and prosperity 
of the world. 
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PRIMARY ARITHMETIC. 

The unit is the basis in all mathematical calculations. The 
basic unit is 1, but owing to limitations in the powers of the 
mind, we constantly form new bases composed of a certain 
number of primary units. These new bases then become the 
unit to which the mind refers in thinking. We have examples 
of this in things that are counted by the gross, hundred, or 
dozen, where we frequently lose sight of the basic unit 6 
dozen are only 6, the unit being 1 dozen. 

This unifying or classifying of numbers upon new bases 
serves two purposes ; it saves the mental effort of going back to 
the basic unit 1, it also aids the mind in forming some concep- 
tion of numbers too large to be thought of in relation to the 
primary base. It is probable that no person can form any dis- 
tinct idea of 100,000 men, one man being the unit, but it does 
not need a very great mental effort to think of 100 regiments 
of 1000 men each. 

This process of forming new units is seen in the different 
measures. According to the distance to be measured we take 
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for the nnit 1 iocb, 1 foot, 1 yard, or 1 mile. Each of these 
UDits is thought of as absolute not as related to some smaller 
unit, though there may be a nascent consciousness that such re- 
lation exists. We may think of one mile with no more regard 
to the rods, yards or feet, of which it is composed, than if these 
smaller measures did not exist. 

We must recognise this mental artifice of grouping in num- 
bers by which process we form new units from groups of the 
primary unit. In this manner 2, 3, 4, 5, etc., each becomes a 
unit and the basis of a series of 2^8, 3's, 4*s, and 5'8, as really 
as 1 inch, 1 yard and 1 mile are units and the basis of a series 
of inches, yards and miles. We have first a series composed of 
like units, then a series composed of like groups of like units. 

The series of which 2 is the base may be presented in such 
exercises as the following : 

Let the pupil place blocks or other objects two at a time, and 
count 2, 4, 6, 8, etc., then taking away 2 at a time he reverses 
the counting and it becomes 8, 6, 4, 2. 

To add is but to introduce the word and, and count 2 and 2 
are 4, 4 and 2 are 6, etc. To subtract is but to introduce the 
word from or taken away from ; as 2 taken away from 10 leaves 
8, etc. 

Many exercises should follow. Among them, the following 
may be useful : 

1. The pupil observes and says 4 is 2 and 2 more ; 6 is 4 and 
2 more, etc. 

2. A promiscuous exercise upon the multiples of 2 ; thus, the 
teacher shows 6 and 2 more ; the pupil observes and says 6 and 
2 more are 8. 

3. Require the pupil to show 2 more than 6, 8, 12, etc. 

4. Pass from objects and ask abstractly : How many are 6 
and 2 more ? etc. 

In subtraction, after the pupil can count backward with some 
facility, let him change the form of expression in various exer- 
cises : 

1. Let him observe and say, 2 is 2 less than 4 ; 4 is 2 less 
than 6, etc. 

2. Require the pupil to show 2 less than 6, 8, 12, etc. 

3. How much is 8 less than 10 7 6 less than 8 7 etc. 

4. What is the difference between 8 and 10 7 4 and 6 7 etc. 
In multiplication, the pupil has merely to express the sum of 

one series in terms of another. In a series of 2's the pupil ex- 
presses the sum of five 2's in terms of the series of I's. To 
do this he needs to observe objects. 

1. Let him count the 2's — one 2, two 2's, etc. 

2. Let him observe and say one 2 is 2 : two 2's are 4, etc. 

3. How many are three 2'8 7 five 2's 7 seven 2*s 7 etc. 
Before a pupil can divide he has only to observe how many 

times the basis of a series is contained in that series. If be is 
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to divide 12 by 3 he has to observe how many 2'a there are in a 
Beries of 2*8, the sum of which is 12. 

1. He reverses (2) in maltiplicatioD, observes the objects and 
reciten : in 4 there are two 2's : in 6 there are three 2*8, etc. 

2. How many 2's in 6 ? 8 f 14 ? etc. 

The 2nd exercise is true division. Partitive division belonj^ 
to fractions. The same exercises which are nsed for 2 and its 
multiples may be nsed for any number and its multiples. 

In all these operations, nothing appear^ but the series and 
its basis or unit. This series the child should be caused to ob- 
serve. He will discover no such thing as is known to the adult 
under the names of addition, subtraction, multiplication, and 
division. These names are not expressions for different mental 
operations, but different expressions for the same mental opera- 
tion. The different fundamental rules could never exist if num- 
bers had never been represented by written characters. 

Of fractions I can only say now that in a course of primary 
Arithmetic they should never be disjoined from whole numbers. 

A. G. M. 
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MISCELLANEOUS ITEMS. 

Family Courtesies. — In the family the law of pleasing ought 
to extend from the highest to the lowest. You are bound to 
please your children; and your children are bound to please 
each other; and you are bound to please your servants, 
if you expect them to please you. Some men are pleasant in 
the household and nowhere else. I have known such men. 
They are good fathers and kii^d husbands. If you had seen 
them in their own house, you would have thought that they 
were angels, almost; but if you had seen them on the street, or 
in the store, or any where else out of the house, you would have 
thought them almost demoniac. But the opposite is apt to be 
the case* When we are among our neighbors, or among strang- 
ers, we hold ourselves with self-respect, and endeavor to act wiUi 
propriety; but when we get home we say to ourselves, **I have 
played a part long enough, and am now going to be natural." 
So we sit down, and we are ugly and snappish, and blunt, and 
disagreeable. We lay aside those thousand little courtesies 
that make the roughest floor smooth, that make the hardest thing 
like velvet, and that make life pleasant We expend all our 
politeness in places where it will be profitable — whore it will 
bring silver and g^ld. 

Ekgush Ignorance of America. — In a recent speech to an im- 
mense audience of his constituents at Kochdale, England, Hon. 
Richard Cod ben, in speaking of the prevailing ignorance there 
in regard to this country, said, "If the geographical features of 
the United States had been looked at by the ruling classes and 
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those who write for the newspapere^ they would not have arriv- 
ed at a conviction of the success of the southern side. ThAe is a 
real danger, from the total ignorance of what I may call the ru- 
ling classes of this country, of every thing relating to America, 
and you may get into difficulties from this ignorance which it 
may cost you much national dishonor to escape from. If I were 
a rich man, I would endow a professor's chair at Oxford and 
Cambridge to instruct the under-graduate of those universities 
in American history. I will undertake to say, and I speak advis- 
edly, that I will take any under-graduate now at Oxford or Cam- 
bridge, and will bring him to a map of the United States, and ask 
him to put his finger on Chicago, that he does not go within a 
thousand miles of it; yet Chicago is a place of 150,000 inhabit- 
ants, from which one million to two millions of people in our own 
country are annually fed. These young gentlemen know al) 
about the geography of ancient Greece and Egypt." 



Colors Produced from Petroleuil — There are several fine col- 
ors produced from the residuum of petroleum. One, manufactur- 
ed at the Humboldt refinery near Plummer, in the Oil Creek re- 
gion, is a bright and fixed cerulean blue, perhaps a shade dark- 
er, but still as brilliant, and is called the Humboldt color. The 
process of manufacturing it is kept a secret by the discoverers,, 
who are German chemists. No stranger is allowed to enter their 
works except by special permission. It is stated that the Hum- 
boldt Company produces these colors from a combination of 
naptha and tar. The refinery uses twenty-six stills, and proba- 
bly three to four hundred barrels of petroleum per day when run- 
ning at full capacity. Another delicate and fashionable color, & 
light blue, called ''Azurine,"as well as the new famous and pop- 
ular color, ''Magenta" are now produced from petroleum. A 
fourth called ''Ro6ina" is in course of experiment. These colore 
are ascertained by dropping the oil in a certain state into the 
water, by which the most beautiful hues are brought out. 



Correct Speaking. — We would advise all young people 
to acquire, in early life, the habit of correct speaking, and 
writing ; and to abandon, as early as possible, any use of 
slang plirases. The longer you live the more difficult the ac- 
quirement of correct language will be ; and if the golden age 
of youth, the proper season for the acquisition of language, 
be passed in its abuse, the unfortunate victim, if neglected, ia 
very properly, doomed to talk slang for life. Money is not 
necessary to procure this education. Every man has it in his 
power. He has merely to use the language which he reads, in- 
stead of slang which be hears ; to form hie taste from the best 
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speakers and poets in the coaotrj ; to treasure np choice phra- 
ses in his memory, and habituate himself to their use, avoiding 
at the same time that pedantic precision and bombast which 
show the weakness of vain ambition rather than the polish of 
an educated mind. 



An Incurable Wound. — A contemptuous word is like the 
scratch of an envenomed arrow. The wound may be slight, 
but the poison rankles and spreads through the whole system. 
Friendship seldom survives such wounds ; its form may re- 
main, but its vital warmth and cordialty are gone. It was one 
of the wise sayings exhumed from the sepulchre of Nadir 
Shah — " In all thy quarrels, leave open the door of conciliation." 
However deep your words may cut, take heed of putting the 
venom of scorn into the wound. 



HoHE. — The road to ha^fpiness lies over small stepping 
stones. Slight circumstances are the stumbling-blocks of fam- 
ilies. The prick of a pin, says the proverb, is enough to make 
an empire insipid. The tenderer the feelings the more painful 
the wound. A cold, unkind word checks and withers the blos- 
som of the dearest love, as the most delicate tendrils of the vine 
are troubled by the faintest breeze. The misery of a life is 
born of a chance observation. If the true history of quarrels, 
public and private, were honestly written, it would be silenced 
by an uproar of derision. 



True Eloquence I find to be nothing but the serious and hearty 
love of truth; and that whose mind soever is preserved with a 
fervid desire to know good things, and with the dearest oharity 
to infuse knowledge of them into others, when such a man would 
speak, his words, like so many nimble and aify servitors, trip 
about him at command, and in well-ordered files, as he would 
wish, fall abruptly into their own places. 



In early youth, while yet we live among those we love, we 
love without restraint, and our hearts overflow in every look, 
word and action. But when we enter into the world, and are 
repulsed by strangers, and forgotten by friends, we grow more 
and more timid in our approaches, even to those we love best. 
How delightful to us, then, are the caresses of children. All 
sincerity, all affection, they fly into our arms ; and then we 
feel the renewal of our first confidence and first pleasure. 



The chief art of learning, is to attempt but little at a time. 
Hind is most expanded by short and frequent flights. 
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A NATIONAL BUREAU OF EDUCATION.* 

BT 8. H. WHITI, A. M. 

The history of education in different parts of the United 
States, especially in those which have given character to the 
movement, has been at first one of individual effort or of separate 
organisations. These powers have afterward been united to 
eecure a common object, namely, the adoption of a complete 
system in each of the several states. In the states more re- 
cently admitted, a system of public instruction has been adopted 
with the organic law ; but its practical working and adaptation 
to popular wants have resulted from a cooperation of separate 
agencies. In every case, whether the system has been the 
result of trial and experience, or has been transplanted, ready 
formed, to a new state, the plan has been one of a union of 
power and influence in a common head. Smaller organizations 
of teachers are represented in State Associations, and these, 
again, culminate iu the National Association. A Department 
of Public Instruction has official charge of the gei\eral educa- 
tional interests of the state. To this department all educational 
officers are responsible, and their course is guided by its direc* 
tion. The general tendency to organized action in this form 
may be considered evidence that it is desirable, and that this 
Bystem is the most efficient yet devised. From a similarity in 
the plan and operation of the state and general governments, 
we may infer the incompleteness of our national system of edu- 
cation and, at the same time, the manner of supplying the defect. 

The following thoughts are presented in favor of establishing 
a national agency corresponding to Boards of Education and 
Departments of Public Instruction in the several states. 

L The adoption of such an agency would more fully insure 
the existence, prosperity and perpetuity of our institutions. 

The primary idea of a republican form of government is that 
of a people governing themselves, of their yielding up, of their 
own accord and for the public good, such of their individual 
rights as would conflict with the rights of others. It is a con- 
cession by the individual for the benefit of the public, in con- 
sideration of the advantages of society. The object is the 
promotion of the general walfarc. As a result of this system, 
there must necessarily be a conflict of judgment concerning the 
value of the rights of the individual, those of the public, and 
the privileges enjoyed by the concession. Jhe popular exercise 
of this judgment, and of the power of self-control which results 

* Read before the National Teachers' Association, at Ogdensburgh, New 
York. Reprinted from Barnard's American Journal of Education for March, 
1865. 
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from it, can only exist where there is an intelligence to appreci- 
ate these rights and privileges. Mental culture is a necessity, 
then, to the exercise of the power of self-control by the indi- 
vidual. And since the government is an aggregation of indi- 
viduals, all standing on the same level, politically, it follows 
that the education of the whole people is not only desirable, 
but essential to the national existence ; if to the existence, then 
also to the perpetuity and prosperity of the nation. 

The advantages of a well-developed mind on the part of their 
rulers were appreciated by the nations of antiquity. The infant 
monarch was placed under careful instruction, and it was the 
greatest care of their wise men, their rhetoricians and their 
philosophers, to develop in his mind the qualities of a success- 
ful governor. Modern nations, appreciating equally the advan- 
tages of liberal culture, have spared no pains or expense in the 
education of their future sovereigns. In a republic every citi- 
zen is a sovereign. A single vote may determine the policy of 
the state, dnd the laws are made and executed by persons taken 
from the masses. Such being the prerogative and so great be- 
ing the power of each individual citizen, the conclusion is forced 
upon us from another stand-point that the national interests re- 
quire a higb mental culture of the people. 

For the accomplishment of this purpose state governments are 
doing much ; but their interests and those of the nation lie in 
the same direction. A National Bureau of Instruction could do 
much in advancing this great work. The different state sys- 
tems, where there are any, are distinct from each other, having 
DO official relationship whatever. For the attainment of a com- 
mon object, their plans are wide apart. ICach has its peculiar 
excellences, and the friends of each are conscious of its possess- 
ing serious defects. To assist in assimilating these systems, 
to bear their excellences from one to another, to circulate the 

f>ractical results of different theories and methods, and to pob- 
ish valuable educational intelligence, might be a great and 
important object.of a national bureau. 

But there are several states which have, as yet, no system of 
popular instruction whatever, or if any, it is very imperfect; 
and there is also a very iai;ge part of our domain which is yet 
unsettled. These states embrace a large portion of our popula- 
tion and — with the territories — much the larger part of the 
area of our country. Not only would it be for iheir interests, 
but clearly a national benefit, if systems were established in 
these sections, as necessity requires ; but it seems a duty de-' 
volving upon the general government, for its own welfare, to 
see to it that the myst efficient system, and one suited to the 
spirit of republican institutions, is adopted. 

II. Education should be nationalized. 

I would not be understood to say that the people are not 
allowed to establish sohools or that government does not foster 
education. Probably no nation has, from 'its own wealths done 
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more for the instruction of its people than this. Bnt is this 
siiilicient? Every government is based on some theory; and 
its success requires that its laws, its customs, and the spirit of 
its people, harmonize with the peculiar character of its consti- 
tution. The monarchs of the old world educate their subjects, 
if at all, in a faith in their institutions, and wisely so; for if 
they succeed, they gain an intelligent, hence a more powerful, 
support to their measures ; if they fail, they know that tbey 
will secure the equally strong opposition of intelligence. 

Never before, in the history of the world, has there been a 
government on an extended plan based, like ours, upon the en- 
tire equality of all its people in their political rights and duties. 
It has been customary to call the governments of ancient Greece 
and Rome, and some in more modern times, republics ; but they 
were not democratic republics. In the purest democracies of 
Greece the power was in the hands of a few; A large part of 
the population were melics^ while the larger portion were in a 
state of bondage. In Rome there were different classes, each 
having its rights ; but the most extended privileges were en- 
jt)yed by only a few. If history establishes any fact, it is that 
the rights of citizenship have never been so entirely bestowed 
upon the whole people as in this nation at the present time* In 
oilier important features is this government without precedent. 
The separation of the different departments — legislative, execu- 
tive, and judicial — and the selection by popular choice of persons 
with whom these powers are vested, have never before been 
carried to so great an extent. 

These peculiarities of our govftnment require that the spirit 
of the people shall be educated in conformity to them. Unless the 
popular mind is trained in s^^mpathy with republican ideas, or 
if, under the right of freedom of opinion^ aristocratic notions of 
society and of education are allowed, different castes of society 
will spring up, theories of a modified form of government will 
arise, popular faith in a republic will be weakened, and its surest 
basis of support — the attachment of the people — will gradu- 
ally crumble. If the spirit is not in harmony with the form, if 
the government has not in itself a vital power and energy 
which will mold popular sentiment and draw it to itself, then 
it must yield and adapt itself to the condition of society. When- 
ever, in the history of nations, the yoke of power has sat un- 
easily upon the necks of its subjects ; whenever, from neglect 
or injustice, popular feeling has become estranged, a change 
of policy has been demanded by the people, and the government 
has generally been modified to meet their wants. Hence, not 
only the propriety but the necessity of the government's exert- 
ing its in6uence to encourage a system of education which 
shall harmonize with republican ideas and republican civiliza- 
tion. Aristotle says **The most effective way of preserving a 
state is to bring up the citizens in the spirit of the government 
and, as it were, to cast them in the mold of its constitution." 
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III. A National Bureau would give a character to oar educa- 
tional system which its importance deserves, and would place 
it in a position where its influence would be felt with greater 
power in the improvement of the national mind. 

It is the tendency of mind to become accustomed to sarround* 
ing circumstances. Many of men's notions of the relative im- 
portance of ideas and' things around them are the teachiogs of 
external life. Among the Greeks, Athena was the goddess 
of wisdom, th^ symbol of thought, and the patron of heroism 
among men. To evince their appreciation of these traits, to 
keep alive an admiration of them and to stimulate the minds of 
the people to their possession, the magnificent temple of the 
Parthenon, dedicated to her, was erected on the Acropolis, and 
in it was placed her statue, carved by the hand of their master 
artist, Phidias. How much did the 8tatue» and costly works 
of art erected in the streets of Paris by Napoleon I. serve to 
nourish in the mind of the French people an almost adoration 
for that mighty spirit of the Kevolutiou and an enthusiasm for 
his reign ! 

So it is in the field of thought. Whatever idea is held promi- 
nently before the mind, whatever is the idea of the controlling 
power, will, because of this prominence, ultimately prevail with 
the people. The experience of those present affirms this. Has 
a teacher a predilection for a particular branch of instruction? 
It will not be long after he enters his school before there will 
be a greater fondness, if not a decided preference, for that par* 
ticular study. Even if no prominence be given to that study, 
the teacher's mental disposition will become so impressed apon 
his pupils by his acts and his manner of thought that the same 
bias will unconsciously be given to their minds* Men have 
often secured their objects by keeping prominently before the 
minds of those they would influence the motives by which they 
are guided. The action of legislatures has been influenced by 
the continued presentation, in various lights, of a measure sought 
to be adopted. The philosophical tendencies of a period in his- 
tory have been determined by the ideas of a few powerful minds 
then prominent in the realm of thought. 

The direct inference from these examples is, that this nation, 
founded upon the mental culture of the people^ and dependent 
for its prosperity upon their intelligent action, can most com- 
pletely insure its success by giving to educational agencies the 
power and influence of national adoption. 
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HISTORY IN SCHOOLS.* 

History is full of its lessons. ** The thing that hath been, it 
is that which shall be ; and that which is done is that which 
shall be done ; and there is no new thing under the son." A 
most accomplislied writer of history declares that the record 
of the past, however completely mastered, can be comprehended 
by him only who studies it in the light of the present. This course 
marks the true historian, and distinguishes him from the mere 
antiquarian. So^ too, the present is understood only as it is 
viewed in the light of the past. Men and nations pass away ; 
principles live ever. Like causes produce like results. The 
actors and the stage may be changed, but the drama, be it 
tradedy or comedy, is ever repeated. Take a story of old 
Greece or Rome, change the names of men and places, and how 
wonderfully is it like a story of modern time I 

The first lesson, then, that we learn from history is that it is 
both external and internal, — it has a body and a spirit. The 
outward manifestations — its wars, its dynasties, its architect- 
ure, its engineering — are its body. They are only the expres- 
sion of its thought, its spirit. It is a mistake, then, when the 
pen of the historian, or the mind of his reader, has these things 
for its only or chief subject. Has not this mistake been fre- 
quently — yes, generally — made? How often, and how truly^ 
it is said that History tells only of kings and of their wars ] 
It seems to me that Gibbon had a very low estimate of his pro- 
fession, when he wrote of the reign of Antoninus Pius that 
" It is marked by the rare advantage of furnishing few mater- 
ials for history ; which is, indeed, little more than a record of 
the crimes, follies and misfortunes of mankind.'' 

As the soul is more valuable than the body, — which is, or 
ought to be, only its expression or instrument, — so the great 
economical, social, political and religious opinions and questions 
which have possessed and agitated the minds of men at any 
point are more important, can we but grasp them, than the ac- 
tions or institutions which they produced. They do not, how- 
ever, lie upon the surface, — they are less tangible; indeed, it 
will often happen that we can learn nothing of them except 
through their outward manifestations. The oak is the expres- 
sion of subtle forces which are working all about us night and 
day, how mightily, and yet how silently I Still, to study the 
laws and philosophy of vegetable growth is a deeper and nobler 
pursuit than mere " botanizing". And, if we should fortunately 

♦An Essay, by Prof. E. C. Hewett. Read before the Illinois State 
Teachers' Association, at Monmouth, December 29th, 1864. Published by 
request of the Association. 
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become familiar with one of those subtle priiiciples, it will help 
us to explain, and remember, more facts thau we can learn in a 
whole summer. 

I think history also teaches that honesty, justice, patriotism, 
philanthropy, truth, — in short, what we cull the right, — is aU 
ways really successful *in the long run*. Carlyle says : "Give 
a thing time ; if it can succeed, it is a right thing." The pro- 
verb that * Honesty is the best policy' expresses a belief in the 
same proposition. Bryant's declaration. 

** Truth crushed to earth shall rise again ; 
The eternal years of God are hers," 

is prophecy, — as the true poet's words often are, — and not 
mere sound. Humanity has a capacity to see, and a disposition 
to exalt and reverence, truth and rectitude, when it can look 
with eyes unclouded by the selGshness and prejudice of the 
present. Hence, nothing is more true than the proverb " Vox 
populi vox Deif" if we take the voice of the people f(ir all time, 
while nothing is likely to be more false at any given moment. 

Now, if it is true that history justifies the belief that noble 
aims and straight forward measures succeed better than selfish 
aims and crooked ways ; that honesty, sincerity and integrity 
are more likely to win than chicanery, injustice, and fraud; 
nothing can bo more important than that this belief should be a 
living faith, especially in these times, when so many seem to 
think that the schemes of the selfish and shrewd commonly tri- 
umph over the purposes of the just. Let us see if history will 
allow us to believe that the world's ambitious warriors and 
butchers of their kind succeeded. We will instance the four 
greatest warriors, perhaps, of all time. When Alexander, the 
pretended son of Jupiter, after his meteor-like career, was 
about to sink a victim to his vices, and, foreseeing with his keen 
eye how his mighty empire would crumble in blood, exclaimed, 
"Give my kingdom to the worthiest," did he feel that he had > 
succeeded ? His fabled grief for more worlds to conquer is not 
to be compared to his real grief in his dying hour. Did Hannibal 
die in triumph, when, "on the lonely hill" in Bithynia, the foot 
of the hated conqueror on the neck of Carthage, he accomplish- 
ed the vow of his early youth? When CsBsar fell at the foot of 
his great rival's statue, pierced with assassins' daggers, and the 
more poignant grief of violated friendship, was it a successful 
close of his unrivaled career ? Napoleon's spirit passed away 
in exile and in storm, on the barren isle, far distant from France, 
on whoso throne sat the Bourbon. And, to-day, the blood of 
repudiated Josephine, and not that of Napoleon, flows in the 
veins of the Etnperor of the French. Compare the end of any 
one of these great men with that of our own Washington, and 
tell me which succeeded, — ambition, talent, selfishness, and 
pride, of patriotism, integrity, philanthropy, and modest}'. True, 
you may show from history that good followed from the actiooi 
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of these men ; so did good follow the treason of Judas Iscariot, 
and so will it follow the almost equal treason of Jeff. Davis. 
The question is, Did they succeed in what they attempted ? Cora- 
pare the upright, benevolent, successful Amos Lawrence with 
the miserable trickster Barnum, and see the same great truth 
illustrated in their attempts to get rich. 

Again, history teaches that humanity, with all its crimes and 
misfortunes, is growing better, nobler, and happier. Three 
thousand years ago, tiie wise man said, " Say not thou what 
is the cause that the former days were better than these ? for 
thou dost enquire wisely concerning this." I do not see how 
any one who compares the most civilized and highly-polished 
communities of antiquity with those of only moderate enlight- 
enment in the present can doubt the truth I have stated above. 
Look at their blood-thirstiness, slavery, licentiousness, and gen- 
eral lack of all philanthropy, and see how they appear beside 
churches, schools, hospitals, and the multiplied schemes of ac- 
tive benevolence in our time. And are we not rapidly progress- 
ing in this direction? How long is it since the slave-trade be* 
came dishonorable ? Even good John Newton, according to 
Macaulay, went on a Guinea voyage after slaves^ armed both 
with prayer-books and hand-cuffs I Perhaps nothing more 
surely indicates the progress we speak of than the modern im- 
provement in literature. Billiard says : **The puriGcation of 
literature is the sign of a higher moral standard ;"and how 
much of the comparatively pure pages of Shakespere needs to 
be emended, that it may not grate on modern ears. Do yoa 
remind me of our own poisonous novels, and of the deadly war 
we are now waging ? I do not claim that we have reached the 
Millennium. But, I ask when before was vile literature written 
or read only by the vile f When before did the Sanitary and 
Christian Commissions accompany armies, ministering both to 
the material and spiritual wants of friend and foe alike? When 
before, in the world^s history, in the midst of a war like ours, 
was money poured out like water, to build hospitals, to found 
asylums, to spread education and religion universally even 
to the millions of poor degraded freed men ? When before was 
slavery condemned by every civilized nation on the face of tho 
earth ? ''The world does move" in the direction of righteous- 
ness and truth. It is a day of bright hope for 

*' The generations 
That, as yet unborn, are waiting 
In the great mysterious darkness 
Of the speechless days that shall be." 

— Illinois Teacher, 
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For Sale. — A complete set of ifattaekusettt Teacher, 17 yolumes, bound 
in i calf. Price $84. Apply to the Editor of the Tbachbb. 

Now FOE Elmiba. — The revised programme for the Twentieth Annirer- 
■arj of our State Association, is published in this number of the Teacher. 
This programme has been made out with great care, so as to combine prac- 
tical improrement with literary festivity, and so as to introduce topics of 
interest to every department of our Educational System. We confidently 
predict that Teachers who go to Elmira, will come back not sadder, and 
considerably wiser. The officers of the Association have done their best, 
and will try to continue in well doing ; ' the directors of railroads and 
steamboats have made liberal arrangements ; the citixens of Elmira have 
generously provided for the comfort of their guests, and if there is any 
failure in the Twentieth meeting of their Association, the reproach must 
rest with the Teachers themselves. The good to be gained at such gather- 
ings is real and substantial. Many life-long friendships are formed. 
New ideas and new methods of instruction are gained. Old pr^udices and 
false views are got rid of. Teachers are apt to go home from such a con- 
vention with the purpose that they will aim to prove themselves more 
worthy of " the high vocation wherewith they are called." 

N. Y. State Teachers* Association. — The Twentieth Annual meeting 
will be held in Ely Hall, in the city of Elmira, commencing Tuesday, July 
25, and continuing three days. 

The Headquarters of the Association will be at the Brainard House, 
where teachers will register their names on arrival at Elmira. 

The citizens will entertain lady members gratuitously. Arrangements 
will be made for reduced fare at the hotels. 

The following railroads and steamboat lines will give f^ee return to 
members who shall have passed over their respective routes on the way to 
Eimira: Erie railway and all its branches, Washington and Saratoga, 
Saratoga and Whitehall, Northern New York (Ogdensburgh), Syracuse 
and Oswego railways. Day boats ftrom Albany to N. Y. or Newburgh. 
Night boats (Troy line) from Troy and Albany. 

A business meeting of the officers and committee of arrangements will be 
held at 11a. m., Tuesday. 

The regular organization will take place at half past two o'clock with 
exercises as follows : 
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Tuesday J July 25. 

At 2\ o'clock p. M. — Organization. Address of Welcome by Rev. T. E. 
BxECHBR. At 8 o'clock — President North's Inaugural Address. At 4 
o'clock — Report of Standing Committee on The Condition of Education, 
Discussion of the Report. Miscellaneous Business. At 7} o'clock p. v. — 
Announcement of Standing Committee. Address on The Higher Education 
of Young Ladiee, by A. W. Cowles, D. D., President of Elmira Female 
College. Poem by Fbanois M. Fi5CH, Esq., of Ithaca. Miscellaneous 
Business. 

Wednesday^ July 26. 

At 9 o'clock A. M. — Report on Teachert* Institutet and the beet Method of 
Conducting them. At 10 J o'clock. — Lecture on The Nature and Ueee of Logic^ 
by Prof. Charles Dayiss, LL. D., Columbia College. Discussion of the 
subject. At 11} o'clock. — Report on Clatsification in Phytiology. At 2^ 
o'clock p. M. — Report of Standing Committee on Improved Methods ofEdu" 
^tion. At S^ o'clock. Report on Vocal Music as a School Exerciee, At 4} 
o'clock. — Reports of Delegates from other State Associations. Miscellane- 
ous business. At 7} o'clock p. m. — Address on The Study of Hietory^ by Hon. 
Andrew D. White, Professor of History in the University of Michigan. 
Poem by Principal J. C. Lono, Westfield. Social Reunion. 

Thursday^ July 27. 

At 9 o'clock A. H. — Appointment of Nominating Committees. Report on 
Dutiee of School Commissioners and Superintendents. Reports of Special 
Committees. Report on Physical Education and Military Drill in our Schools, 
At 2^ o'clock p. m. — Report on Curriculum of Studies for Common Schools. 
At 3} o'clock. — Address by Rey. M. R. Vincent, Troy. At 4 o'clock.— 
Reports of officers for 1864-5. Election of officers for 1865-6. Report of 
committee on time and place of twenty-first meeting. At 7} o'clock p. x. 
— Miscellaneous Business. Report of Committee on Resolutions. Volun- 
teer Addresses. 

Vocal music will be furnished during the Sessions by the Elmira Quar- 
tette Club. 

Since the publication of our official circular, Hon. L. Van Bokkslin, 
State Supt. of schools of Maryland has consented to deliver an address on 
A complete System of Popular Education, probably Wednesday. The subject 
is of paramount importance, and the efficient labors of Mr. Van Bokkelen in 
establishing the Maryland Free School System, assures us of a paper of 
more than ordinary interest. 

Passengers from Syracuse can make the closest connection at Canandai- 
gua by train leaving Syracuse at 1.20 p. m. 

The closest connections and cheapest route for all members east of Fonda, 
are by way of Hudson river. 
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Night boats leave Troy at 7.00, and. Albany at 8.00 p. m., arriTing in 
New York in time for early morning train. 

Tassengers must leave the Day boaU at Newburgh to reach Elmira by 
night train. 

Express trains for Elmira leave New York at 7.00 a. m. (10.00 a. m. 
Mail), 5.00 p. M., and 6. p. m. 

Trains leave Canandaigua 7.00 a. m., 9.50 a. m., 7.85 p. x. 

By night boat from New York, at least 30 or 40 miles of the delightfol 
Hudson scenery can be seen by daylight. 

Fares to Elmira: From Dunkirk, $5.35; Buffalo, $4.15; Rochester, 
$2.75; Canandaigua, $2.15; Newburgh, $6.20; New York, $6.90; New 
York from Troy and Albany, $2.00; Newburgh from Albany, $1.60. 
Free return. 

Boats on Lake Ontario, carry to Oswego from Ogdensburgh, $2.50; 
Alexandria Bay, $2.00; Clayton, $2.00; SacketU Harbor, $L50. 

These are reduced fares paid each way. 

The trains leave O^swego for Syracuse at 8.00 a. m., 2.15 and'6.10 p. x. ; 

Leave Buffalo, 5.00 and 8.35 a. m., and 4.00, 6.05, and 10.45 p. u. 

Leave Dunkirk at 7.00 a. m., and 4.15 and 9.10 p. m. 

Leave Rochester (Valley Road) at 6.15 and 10.25 a. m., and 6.45 p. v. 

EDWARD NORTH, 

President, 
James Cruikshahk, Corresponding Secretary, 

PxNNSTLVAKiA. — The Annual Meeting of the Pennsylvania State Teachers* 
Association, will be held at Meadville during the first week of August. 

Universitt Contocatioh. — The Annual Meeting of this body as announ- 
ced in our last, will be held in Albany, August Ist, 2nd and 8rd, 1865. It 
is expected that the officers of Colleges and Academies will meet partly in 
sections for the discussion of subjects of special interest to each, and partly 
in joint session. The following topics, (for discussion, papers to be present- 
ed upon some of tlum) have been selected and classified with reference to 
both sectional and joint sessions: 

I. College Section. — 1 Modes of discipline and the mutual obligations of 
Colleges in regard to it. 2. Requirements for admission and the mode and 
character of the examination. 8. Class examinations and their influence 
in determining standing and graduation. 4. Should degrees in course be 
conferred, and without examination ? 5. The classics and sciences in the 
course of College study. 6. Special courses — scientific and practical (so 
called). 7. Statistics of College education. 8. Special training of teach- 
ers of Academies and High Schools in the Colleges. 9. Competitive exami- 
nation for University degrees of graduates of Colleges, under the direction 
of the Regents of the University. 10. Competitive examination of the best 
scholars from the several classes of the Colleges for prizes and honors to be 
instituted by the Regents. 
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II. Academy Section — 1. Acadflmj goyemment. 2. School organiza- 
tion and efficiency of discipline. 3. Coarse of Academic study: — (a) 
Should it be established and uniform, and if so, what should it include ? (6) 
Conditions and forms of admission and dismission, (c) Classification and 
adyancement to higher classes, {d) Recitations, reyiews and examinations, 
(e) Testimonials, as prizes, certificates, diplomas, &o. 4. Education of 
Females: — (a) What should be its character and extent? (&) Uow should 
the seyeral classes in a Seminary be designated ? (c)Should degrees be con- 
ferred and of what character t (d) Where diplomas are giyen, can theyb e 
made uniform among all institutions t 5. Exercises in declamation and 
composition — how to be arranged and conducted. C. Instruction of classes 
of teachers for Common Schools. 7. Special education of teachers for 
High Schools and Academies. 8. Academy architecture. 9. Libraries, 
apparatus, cabinets, furniture, &c. Academic societies for literary culture. 

III. Joint Stition, 1. Teaching as a professional aft. 2. Qualities and 
tests of scholarship. 8. A systematic and standard course of reading for 
students. 4. Itinerant or circuit lectures and teachers. 5. Physical train- 
ing. 6. Conyentions of Teachers auxiliary to the Conyocation. 7. Biog- 
raphy and necrology, 8. Elementary instruction in the classics. 

The foregoing subjects are presented rather as suggestiye than absolute. 
They may be yaried or others substituted for them or the order of consider- 
ation may be changed. The members of the Conyocation are requested 
to communicate to the undersigned, at as early day as conyenient, the 

subjects on which they will present papers. 

S. B. WOOLWORTH, 

Albany, June 1, 1865. Secretary, 

Amebicar Institute o? Instructioh. — The Thirty-sixth Annual Meet- 
ing of the Amebican Institute of Instbuctiov will be held in New HAyBN, 
Conn,, at theMcsio Hall, on the 8th 9th, and 10th days of August, 1865. 

The Board of Directors will meet at the New Haven House on the 8th, 
at 11 o'clock, A. M. 

The public exercises will be as follows : 

Tuesday, August 8, at 2 1-2 o'clock, p. v., the meeting will be organized, 
and the customary addfresses will be made ; after which there will be a dis- 
cussion upon the following subject : *' Methods of Teaching Latin, especially 
to Beginners.** 

At 8 o'clock p. M., a Lecture by Ex-Gov. Emobt Washbueh, on "Ciyil 
Polity as a Branch of School Education. 

Wednesday f August 9, at 9 o'clock, a. m., a Discussion. Subject : *• The 
Free High School System." To be opened by Hon. Joseph White, Secretary 
of the Mass. Board of Education. 

At 11 o'clock, a Lecture by Wm. P. Atkinson, of Cambridge, Mass., on 
"Dynamic and Mechanic Teaching.'* 

At 3 1-2, p. M., a Discussion. Subject: **What Duties does the return of 
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Peace bring to Teachers^ parHcularly in r^erenet to the Freedtnen of our Cotm- 
try 9 " To be opened by Judge Rubsbll, of Boston. 

At 8. p. M., a Lectare, by T. D. WooLsst, D. D., President of Tale Col- 
lege, on "The Teaching of Moral and Political Duties in the Public 
Schools." 

Thursday^ AuguatlO^ at 9 o'clock, A. M., a Discussion. Subject: ** Meth* 
ode of Presenting Moral Topict**^ 

At 1 1 o'clock, A. v., a Lecture, by E. O. Hatev, D. D., President of 
Michigan Univeriity, on "The Indirect Benefits of School Education." 

At 21-2 p. M., a Teaching Exercise in Physiology, illustrating the meth- 
od of Simultaneous Verbal, and Linear Delineation, by Miss Meltiha 
Mitchell, of the State Normal School of Westfield, Mass. ; to be followed 
by a discussion. 

At 8 o'clock, p. M., a discussion ; to be followed by brief addresses from 
representatiyes from different Slates. 

At the last meeting of the Institute before the war, a majority of the 
States were represented, and that meeting (especially its closing session) 
was one of peculiar interest. Should not the return of peace, opening 
new and broader fields for the teacher, make the first meeting after the war 
still more memorable ; « 

Brief readings, by Prof. Mark Bailet, of Yale College, may be expect- 
ed each day or eyening. 

The citizens of New Hayen generously proffer gratuitous entertainment to 
lady teachers in attendance. 

BiBDSET Qbamt Nosthrop, President, 

John P. Avebill, Secretary, 
Boeton^ June 12, 1865. 

Indiana. — A State Normal Institute is to be opened at Knightstown, July 
Xlf to continue in session four weeks. 

Wisconsin. — The Annual Meeting of the State Teachers* Association 
will be held at Whitewater, commencing on the evening of the last Thurs- 
day in July. , 

Hamilton College Librart. — A committee of the Faculty haye lately is- 
sued an earnest appeal to the Alumni of this college to raise the amount 
of $25,000, for the erection of a suitable library building on the college 
grounds. This step was directly induced by the necessity of furnishing 
a place for the magnificent law and miscellaneous library bequeathed to 
Hamilton College by the late William Curtis Notes. Mb. Notss's library 
contains nearly 7,000 Tolumes, consisting of many of the most valuable re- 
ports, compends and statutes etc., among which are the most ancient and 
curious extant. The college has in addition about 13,500 volumes. It 
is hoped that the appeal may meet with a hearty response. 
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Kansas. — The annual meeting of the State Teachers' Association will 
be^held in Atchinson, July 26, and continue three days. 

An institution for the Deaf and Dumb has been organized at Baldwin 
City with most encouraging hopes of success. Joseph Mount is Principal. 

Western Viboinia. — The legislature of Western Virginia, at its recent 
session, enacted a most wholesome school code. Some of the proyisions we 
insert. The code is based upon the following wise and liberal proyision 
in the new constitution of the State : **The legislature shall provide, as 
soon as practicable, for a thorough and efficient system of free schools. ** 
This is the corner stone, here is some of the superstructure. ** The town- 
ship boards of education shall establish a sufficient number of free schools 
for the education of every person within the district, between the ages of 
six and twenty-one years. Persons who have been in the military service, 
and have been honorably discharged^ shall be entitled to five years' tuition 
in the public schools. ** The township boards of education shall establish 
schools for the education of colored children. Provision is made for the 
election of a county superintendent, by popular vote. He is to hold his 
office two years, to visit all the schools in his county, and receive, as com- 
pensation, a sum not less than $100, nor more than $500 per annum. 
Schools shall be kept open at least six months each year in every district 
in the State." 

Thus, at a single step. Western Virginia places herself upon the higher 
plane of civilization ; free labor and free schools, — Indiana School Journal, 

Wasuinqton, D. C. — On our table is the twentieth annual report of the 
schools of Washington City. 

This report is graced by a beautiful frontispiece^ representing the Wal- 
lach School building, dedicated on the 4th of July last. This Building is 
77 by 99 feet, two stories above the bas^ent, containing 10 rooms, of 
superior finish and convenience. Cost $83,400. 

The pay of teachers ranges from $300 to $1,200 per annum. Total for 
alaries, $30,880 82. Total costs of schools,$75 548 84. 

Medals and premiums are annually given in these schools. [These 
schools give, some other schools condemn. Which are right ? Who can 
answer? 

These schools adopt written examinations. Here is what the committee 
says in behalf of these examinations : *' We regard this mode of examining 
the higher grade of schools as vastly superior to the oral ; and its good 
results are already to be seen in the commendable practice, voluntarily 
adopted by some of the teachers, of examining or reviewing their schools, 
this year. Pupils must be very sure of their answers before reducing them 
to writing. The temptation to guess is greatly diminished, as the opportu- 
nity to correct is taken away." We commend these remarks to the careful 
attention of our readers. 
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Natiohal Education. — *'It is time to start the discussion of the great 
question whether the United States should constitutionally establish a sys- 
tem of national education on purely democratic republican principles, 
namely, free schools, free colleges, and free universities, — a bureau of 
education at Washington, with a minister of public instruction, who shall 
be a member of the cabinet. 

'* If God has given the wisdom and power to do what we have done, and 
to make our country what it is, He has given us the wisdom and power to 
inaugurate a system of means by which we can keep advancing till we 
have taken our place at the head of the nations, with a system of univer- 
sal education which shall be a model to every pecfple upon the earth. This 
can be done within the next ten years, when our constitution shall have 
been altered and peacefully established. Never since the Christian era hss 
such a nation had such a chance of doing such a work — the most glorious 
work that can be performed by men. I have no silly prejudice for any 
particular system. All I wish is to see the true it/item bringing its omni- 
present, almighty and all-merciful power to educate physically , intellectually, 
and morally, every child bom within our Union, thus doing the just thing to 
every human mind, and the best thing for the common republic." — Boston 
Transcript. 

Renssilaeb County. — An Institute under the direction of Commissioner 
Comstock, is to be held at South Petersburgh, commencing Aug. 21. 

The citizens of Johnsonville ai^ building a fine school house, to be 
completed in the Autumn. 

M. R. Cook — our worthy associate, is teaching most successfully at 
Nyack. 

NOTES AND QUERIES. 

1. — If 400 square rods be added to the side of a field whose width is 
80 rods, the field will be square ; required its area ? 

2.— On a debt of $2000, which A owed B, $800 were paid, which includ- 
ed interest at 7 per cent in advance for one year on the remainder of the 
debt. What sum must be deducted from the principal, and what is the 
interest on the unpaid portion of the debt? 

3. — A Rebel officer escaped from Elmira prison at 4 .a m., and at 2 
P> M. a detective started in pursuit, gaining 4 miles per hour upon the 
fugitive. At 2 o'clock next morning the detective met an express agent 
traveling at his (the detective's, speed, who reported that he met the 
fugitive at half-past 11 p. m. How long did it take the detective to over- 
take the rebel T and how long would it have taken him if he gained but 
2} miles per hour? 

4. — Does the efficacy of a lightning-rod consist in its attractive or 
repulsive agency ; and why ? 

5. — What is the cause of the Gulf stream ? 
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6. — IXas the discharge of heayj ordnance eTer been classed as an agent 
capable of producing rain ? And if so, why ? 

I make this inquiry because it might have been noticed that every 
Bevere engagement of the American armies has been followed by copi- 
ous rains. The history of other campaigns attest the same result; 
and it appears to have followed so uniformly the discharge of heavy 
artillery, that one would be inclined to regard it as a necessary conse- 
quent of such explosions, rather than a mere casual^ phenomenon. 

M. R. C. 

BOOK NOTICES. 

Thb Atlamtic Monthlt and Our Young Folks for July are on our table 
as we go to press. The former sustains its well-earned reputation, and the 
latter improves. The July No. shows more ease — it runs more smoothly 
— it is in real sympathy with child-life. We could wish it in every family 
in the land. Send $2.00 to Ticknor & Fields, Boston, and $4.00 for the 
Atlantic, or $5.00 for both. We will send Teacher and Atlantic for $4.00; 
Teacher and Young Folks for $2.60. 

The Pulpit and Rostbum. — The number before us, (84 and 35) is a timely* 
and valuable issue of this well conducted serial. It contains the following: 4 

Hon. George Bancroft's Oration pronounced in New York, April 25, at the 
obsequies of President Lincoln ; the Funeral Ode by W. C. Bryant ; Presi- 
dent Lincoln's Emancipation Proclamation; His Last Inaugural, with a 
Portrait of the late President. This number is elegantly printed. Pub- 
lished by Schermerhorn, Bancroft & Co., New York. Price 25 cents. 

A Smaller History of Rome, from the Earliest Times to the establishment of 
the Empire, By William Smith, LL. D. With a continuation to A. D, 
476. By Eugene Lawrence, A. M. Illustrated by Engravings on wood. 
New York: Harper and Br otherSt 1865. 16mo, pp, xxx — 365. 
Dr. Smith's series of Student's Histories has merited and received gene- 
ral commendation. The publication of abridgements of these for the use of 
Common Schools has become a necessity, and right nobly is the. work pro- 
gressing. The book before us is remarkable for fdlness, compactness and 
clearness, and will no doubt be received with the same favor that has been 
accorded to its predecessors. 

A Common School History of the United States ; from the Earliest Pe- 
riod to the Present THme. By Benson J. Lossing. Illustrated by Maps, 
and over 1Q0 other. Engravings, New York : Mason and Brothers, 1SQ4, 
12mo, pp. 372. 

To those familiar with Mr, Lossing's previous works, no more is neces- 
sary than to say that the book before us, is intended for general use in 
Common Schools, and is intermediate between the '* Primary " and the 
** Pictorial." It purports to contain a record of every important event in 
our nation's career. The style is simple, terse, and the descriptions are full 
of vivaoity. No attempt ia made at fine writing, but . to tell in plain, 
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straightforward language the story of our marvelous tareer. The historj 
is brought down to September, 1864. The text is illustrated with maps, 
plans, portraits of eminent men, etc., and the explanatory foot>notes are 
of great value. An appendix contains the Constitution, Declaration of 
Independence, brief notices of the Signers, Presidents of the Continental 
Congress, and Presidents of the United States. 

A Treatise on Astronomy. By Elias Loomis, LL. D., Profettor of NatU' 
ral Philosophy and A,9tronomy in Yale College; author of " -4» Introduce 
Hon to Practical Astronomyf^* and a series of Mathematics for Schools and 
ColUt/cs. New York : Harper and Brothers, 1865. pp, 338, 8»o. sheep. 
It seems to have been the purpose of the author, in preparing this text 
book, to present in the simplest and most concise language the great lead- 
ing truths of the sublime science of which it treats. , More attention thaa 
is usual in such books, has been given to physical phenomena, and we think 
this a special merit. The results of recent discoveries are given, and im- 
portant problems are appended, not however to embarrass by any undue 
use of the higher mathematics. Brief descriptions with illustrative cuts 
of the customary astronomical instruments are given. This book will 
be found to present the science in a clear, methodical and attractive man- 
ner, and will be of service not only to students in Colleges and Academies, 
but to the general reader, who desires to prosecute the study of Astronomy. 
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John Atwater, of Chicago, Illinois, author of Atwater's School 
Government, a system that has gained great popularity as a 
yaluable auxiliary in governing schools, is now in Eastern 
cities, getting ready a new and very desirable edition of his 
work. 

The new edition will embrace Deportment, Lessons and 
Punctual Checks, for daily use, with appropriate Tickets and 
Certificates, to be used by the teacher for their redemption. 

The great advantage of something tangible for pupils to bear 
home from school to their parents, as evidence of faithfulness 
there, is found by most who try it, to be more effective for 
good than the marking system, and is attended with much less 
labor to the teacher. 

The new edition will be ready by the first of September, or 
sooner. Price $1.60. Mailed free. 

All orders should be addressed to 

JOHN ATWATER, 

Box 4024, Chicago, Illfnois. 



A WANT SUPPLIED. 



Vol' Ji long" time past \\irYO hm^ been no work mi Human 
Anatomy and Pliysiolo;^y, for the nse of Aoudcmies and (lotnmon 
Scho(»ls, that met tlie ref[niro?n(Mits anrl rnltill(?d tlie diMnands 
of the modern improved m(tiK)ds of toachin;;^. To fill tliis void 
Wm. Wood & Company take pleasure in annonncinj^ that they 
will publlrih, on the 1st of July, a 

S ^Sr S "X" Z3 TS/SL .^L "TX O 

HUMAN PHYSIOLOGY, 

ANATOMY, 

AND 

BEING AN ANALYSIS AND SYNTHESIS OF THE 

HUMAN SYSTEM. 



BY 

T. S. LAMBERT, M. D., 

Iliustrated by 268 wood engravings aiul 30 plafes^ containing very 

many figures. 

In one larjj^e, handsome 12mo. vr)lnme, stronji^ly bound in 
half roan, cloth sides. 



Specimen copies sent by mail, free i»f postage, on receipt 
of one dollar. 



The Publishers will be happy to correspond with all 
interested. 

a^*The most favorable terms offered for introduction. 

WM WOOD k Co., Publishers, 
61 Walker St., New York. 

▼i.-lO-tf. 



GUTOT^'S 



Physical and Political Wall Maps 



FOR SCHOOLS. 



* m 9 9 0* 



Series No. I. 

Map of the United States, $8 00 

North America 6 50 

South America 6 50 

The World, (Merc. Pr(>jcc.),..12 00 

Europe, 8 00 

Asia 10 00 

Africa G 50 

Central Europe 8 50 

Oceanica 5 00 



Classical iVIaps. 
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Map of the Roman Empire $15 00 

Ancient Greece 15 00 

Italia 15 00 

" City of Ancient Rome 2 00 

The Ancient City of Athens . 2 00 
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Series No. 2. 

Alap of the United States ^8 00 

Nortli America 4 5C 

South America 3 5C 

Europe 4 50 

Asia 5 00 

Africa 4 50 

Oceanica 6 00 

the Hemispheres 7 60 

Series No. 3. 

Map of The United States." 

Nort h America 

South America 

Cent ral Europe 

Asia 

Africa 

Europe 

The World 

Oceanica 
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$15. per Bet 



Any Map, or any number of Maps of the Series, (except Series No. 3), can 
be selected if a full set is not required. 

By the achnirahle system of coloring adopted, the plateaus, mountains, valleys, rivers, 
altitudes, in fact all the physical characteristics of the Earth's surface, are clearly and 
beautifully expressed, us also the pohtical features, boundaries, names of cities etc., etc 



TESTtMQMfAL FRQM PROFESSOR AQASSIIZ. 

From Trhat I know of Prof. Guyot's Wall IMaps, etc., I have no hesitation in saying 
that both as to method and execution they are inro/ufyirtM/ superior to any thing of the kind 
thus far pubUshcd ; and in connection with the series of text-books by the same author, 
which, I understand, are soon to be published, they will form the most valuable means for 
the study of geography, in which department there is urgent necessity for new books adapt- 
ed to the present advanced state of the science, In fact, it is the simple truth, tftot no 
other grjogrc^iher liinng under xt anils tfw. relations o/ the physical feature of our earth so toellf or knowt 
how to present them to students with such simplicity and clearness as Prof, Guyot, 

L. AGASSIZ. 

Cambridge, Mass., March 27ih, 18G5. 

IN PRESS.— To be published during the Fall, the first two of Profl Guyofs Scries of 
Geographies. 

CHARLES SORIBNER & CO. 



Send for CircuJar with full descrlptioiL 




OFFICIAL m\S OF THE STATE TEAOIIERS' ASSOCIATION!, 



DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION. 



" ndvTa hoxiutu^ete " to xolXov xwrexf^t" — Padl. 



JAHE3 CRUIKSIIANK. LL £, EBITOR. 

ASSOCIATE EDITORS: 




ALBANY, N. Y.: 
J. MUNSKLL, 7S STATK STURET. 



TvrvaM! One Dollar a Vear. in Advanoe. 
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BROAVN'S 

ENGLISH GRAMMARS 



The publishers of this tried and standard serips of Qrammars beg leave to 
draw the attention of Teachers-, School Committees, and those interested in 
Education to what they believe to be the fuperior exaUence of the books. 

The series consist of the following, viz. : — 

FIRST LINES OF ENGLISH GRAMMAR, 

J2mo, half bound, 122 pages. Price Sf* cents, Net. 

INSTITUTES OF ENGLISH GRAMMAR, 

12mo, strong leather binding, 335 pages. Price 80 cenU, Net. 

III. 

THE GRAMMAR OF ENGLISH GRAMMARS, 

With an introduction, Historical and Critical; the whole mclhodicallj 
arranged and amplj illustrated, etc., etc., etc. ; and a Key to the Oral Exer- 
cises, with Appendixes, etc. Seventh Edition, Revised and Improved. 
(With a fine portrait of the author engraved on steel). Knlarj^ed hy the 
addition of a copious Index of Matters, by SAMUKL U. BERKI.AN, A. M. 
1,102 pages, large octavo handsomely bound. Price $5.01^ net. 

This POPULAR AND STANDARD Series of English Grammars has long 
been the established favorite with many of our most successful teachers, and 
is considered by them more clears sounds and praetical than any other series. 

JUST SKK WHAT Till': SCHOOL JOURNALS SAY OF THKM. 

From the Indiana Srhool Journal. 

A peni«<al of thin ucw edition onlv derponi* our conviction of iti* value, an a thorough 
and romplt(e text-book, especially for advancod t«tudfnt.«. A well educated and Puccei^Mal 
tcaclior, in this city, who haw Ion;; u^d lJrown> (irnnimar t*aid t(» mo. *' I know of no 
text-book on the mibject, in common in-o, o(iual t(» it in thontu^'hucHH ;'* and furiUcr re- 
marked art a c:i;;nlflaint fact, that wliilc fCNcrul tcacliiTh who had iftudifd other wiirkt* hnd 
failed in teaching; Brown V, lio had in-.w^v licard of a tcaclior wlio had a thorouirh drill in 
thin, tliat failed lor want of thorou^hnt^itrt In teaching othofK 

From the N. Y. Kducatlottal J/rrald. 

No man ban contributed more to thi; Kn^^n^ti Grammar of the prchontaj^e than Goold 
Brown. This ndditum of the " Analysij." will doubtlesK make the book ovon more pop- 
ular than before. Sj»ecimen cojjIch are »?ent by the publlnheri*, upon very favorable termn 

From thf li. J. Srhoolma/tfrr. 

It is truly the mont thoroujfh and ctiiiipletc Grnnmiar of our " mother tongiie" extant. 
The firm and t«ubt*tantiHl Icaihor binding 1h a great mrrit and f»hould not 1h> ovfrltH)krd 
for u^e in the pchoolroom. 

From the hnca Jniftrvctor. 

(iofjld Bn>wn*H (.irammar:* are ]>!ac(d b'.-fore thi* reader; and the pubiiHlierit claim for 
them excelk'ncicp Mhich, on examhtation of the booke, we believe tern bt r-* willfnd 
them 10 po«soPH. 

Liberal inducements offered to those desiring to introduce the books 

WM. WOOD k Co., Publishers. 

61 Walker St., New Yo'rV. 

Tl.-IO-tf. 
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ALBANY, AUGUST, 1865. 



THE STUDY OF PHYSIOLOGY.* 

The value of phyaiological studies, both in a hygienic point 
of view, and as opening a broad' field for general culture, will, 
we presume, be questioned by none. 

Let US estimate at its proper worth the study of external 
nature, as set forth by eminent physicists (and too much can- 
not be claimed for it), and we shall find that every claim put 
forth is equally applicable, and some of them with greater force, 
to the study of the human system, its constitution, functions, 
laws, the adaptation of the various agencies and influences of 
the external world to promote its health and proper develop- 
ment, and its relation to mental life and activity. '^Know 
thyself" is a trite maxim, but one that never grows old, and as 
the centuries roll on becomes more and more a watchword, 
having in it the hope of human progress, and the prophecy of 
human weal. 

In the light of modern science, it becomes apparent that the 
study of the human mind, and the laws of human society, must 
rest upon a fuller knowledge of nature, — and nowhere is there 
firmer ground that may be more safely trusted, or more easily 
explored, than in this wondrous mechanism, linked so mysteri- 
ously with this human souL That grand apostrophe of the 

^Systematic Human Physiology ^ Anatomy^ arid Hygiene: Being an An- 
alysis, and Synthesis of the Human System, with Practical Conclusions. 
Many new and complete Illustrations. By T. S. Lambebt, M. D., New 
York: William Wood & Co., 1865, pp. 420, 80 plates. 

5 
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Bard of Avon is not more fancy, but Las its greatest charm in 
the greatness of its truth. 

*' What a piece of work is maa ! How noble in reason ! how infinite in 
faculties! in form and moving how express and admirable ! in action how 
like an angel! in apprehension how like a god!" 

And yet this human frame, so *' fearfully and wonderfully 
made,'' not one in a thousand has ever studied — its commonest 
functions are mysteries, its simplest laws unknown, the condi- 
tions of its healthful action disregarded. 

The study of physiology and hygiene should be encouraged 
in our common schools — it should have a place in every curri- 
culum, even if some of the accepted studies be neglected. 
Two difficulties have heretofore been in the way — the lack of 
a proper knowledge of the subject on the part of teachers, and 
the want of proper text books. These last have been either 
too professional, or, when elementary, compiled without due 
regard to the mental capacities and order of thought on the 
part of pupils for whom they were intended. The publication 
of Dr. Lambert's new work, has supplied this want, and we 
trust that its general adoption will give an impulse to this 
most important and long neglected study. 

The key note to this work may be found in the following 
sententious statement from the introduction: "Functions are 
not performed because certain parts exist, but conditional parts 
exist because certain functions must be performed : function is 
therefore always the object in view as the result ; and how to 
perform it perfectly, with the greatest economy of time, spaco, 
and material, is the sub-necessary question." The author 
states the plan of the work to be— ^ 

(1.) "To show, when possible, the necessity for a part, and 
the properties and construction required, before describing it 
as it exists." In this there is the advantage of concrete prac- 
tical knowledge, to verify, or illustrate which the pupil may 
refer to his own experiences, or the teacher can exhibit the 
function by examples from nature, — an interest being created 
which can never arise from the mere description of parts, 
organs or elements, in the abstract. 

(2.) "To present a brief general analysis (retraced, asvnthe- 
sis) of the uses and construction of the whole body, prepara- 
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tory to the complete study of details (synthetic, retraced ana 
lytic)." There is thus, having considered the first part (uses 
and construction), a definite end towards which each step in 
the synthetic study of details tends, which vitalizes what 
would else be mere words." 

(3.) " To classify parts according to their uses, correlation, 
and subordination." In this the subject becomes most practical, 
not only in the greater defiuiteness of the knowledge received, 
and in the ability of tb6 mind to hold it (for classification is the 
golden rule in study), but in the development of systematic 
habits of thought, and in laying a foundation for sound and 
vigorous health in the right use and proper care of the body. 

(4.) *'To illustrate classifications as well as their constituent 
parts." 

(5.) ''To exhibit relations by tables, synopses and blackboard 
exercises." There is a clearness and definiteness in this feature 
which can not be too highly commended. 

(6.) "To present new ideas in familiar language, and supply 
the appropriate terms afterward." 

(1.) "To lead the student himself, from sustaining facts, to 
make, immediately those inductions, deductions, and inferences, 
that with the instructions of experience, constitute practical 
Hygiene ; to observe the constant relations between the Mind, 
Body, and External World, that he may npt think time spent in 
providing for physical welfare, and improving his surroundings, 
is taken from mental advancement, but may know that the body 
must be kept in a perfect condition in order that he may possess 
the highest capabilities." 

The appendix contains models of blackboard exercises, 
charts, cuts and useful matter. There is withal, an occasional 
quaintness in statement and illustration, that must arrest the 
attention, whilst the generalizations are clearly and forcibly 
put. The illustrations and inferences are apt, drawn from facts 
and incidents in nature and life, or embodying the plainest 
practical hints and suggestions. Our only regret is that our 
space will not at present allow extensive quotations from marked 
passages that have pleased u^ in the reading. The full page 
plates, of which there are thirty, are beautifully engraved and 
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are printed on tinted paper. Tlie other cuts, of which there are 
a vast number, fully and clearly illustrate the entire siihject. 
The letter-press and paper are more than creditable. Let a 
new era begin by preparation on the part of teachers, and co- 
operation of school officers to introduce this most important 
branch into all our schools. 
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TEACHING YOUNG CHILDREN TO READ. 

I recently received from a young lady, a letter in which the 
writer bewailed her wretched success in teaching young chil- 
dren to read, and asked for advice and instruction. It has oc- 
curred to me that I shall be likely to meet the wants of other 
inexperienced teachers if I answer my correspondent's letter 
through the pages of the Teacher. I shall, therefore, address 
the above-mentioned lady in a very rambling style, and others 
are welcome to listen to the conversation and get the benefit of 
it, provided there is benefit in it. 

In the first place, then, I will answer your question about the 
length of lessons. It is as though one should ask me, "How far 
ought a man to walk in a day ?" I might answer, **0n a hard, 
level road, thirty miles ; uphill, or across plowed ground, fifti^en 
miles ; across plowed ground and uphill, ten miles." The truth 
is, you must judge of the proper length for a lesson according to 
the difficulties contained in it. If upon examination you find a 
single sentence crowded with new and unfamiliar words, the sin- 
gle sentence may be too long to be mastered in a single lesson. 
If you find several sentences made up of words already known, 
you may assign them all safely. This advice applies, of course, 
to only such classes as have made some little progress in read- 
ing. 

Having thus answered your only specific question, I will now 
proceed to offer some advice upon several points connected with 
this subject. 

See that your classes are provided with proper apparatus. 
A slate and pencil are almost indispensable, and a proper book 
is needed at the outset. It is not often that you can select the 
book you prefer to use ; but if ever you have that privilege, 
select one whose first lessons are easy and simple, but not absurd 
and senseless, as is the case with most of our primers. Be sure 
also to select one which gives you a great many repetitions of 
the words first used. 

Now, before commencing operations upon the waiting learner, 
get a proper idea of the work you havejn hand clearly before 
you. Remember that the first thing to be acquired by the be- 
ginner in reading is perfect familiarity with a certain stock of 
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words and the ability to pronounce them at sight, any where, 
without difficulty or hesitation. There can be no reading until 
at least a few words are thus learned. A moment's thought 
will convince you of the truth of this proposition. You have 
two distinct and separate things to do : first to teach words, 
their form and their meaning, and next to teach your classes to 
read them properly when they are arranged in connected dis- 
course ; and these two things must inevitably be done in the 
order in which I have stated them. Of course, reading must 
keep pace with the knowledge of the forms of words, and the 
two processes must run nearly parallel with each other ; but 
they must not, for a long time, be mingled nor confused. Id 
the early stages of primary education word-learning is and must 
be conspicuous ; while after a time, when considerable- progress 
has been made, elocution proper requires much the larger share 
of attention. With beginners, then, our main labor is to assist 
them in acquiring a complete familiarity with the form and ap- 
pearance of a number of simjje and commen words. This is 
not reading, but rather a preparation for reading; and lack of 
thoroughness in it occasions most of the drawling so common 
in many school-rooms. Drawling is in nine cases in ten a mere 
dodge on the part of the pupil to make time for a difficult 
word which he sees some where in advance ; and thorough 
preparation and complete familiarity with the words of the pas- 
sage are the best remedies for it. 

It is impossible to overrate the value of thoroughness in this 
preparatory work. No one, great or small, old or young, who 
hesitates or stumbles in naming the words upon the printed page, 
can be said to read. It becomes, then, a matter of prime im- 
portance to know how to make this preparation thoroughly and 
well, and to understand the best methods of accomplishing 
it. 

I know of nothing that will help you more in this preparation 
than drawing a sharp and severe line between words that your 
class are supposed to know and those that are yet to be learned. 
If you do your whole duty, both you and your class will know 
an}' new word to be a stranger as soon as your eye rests upon it. 
There should be no confused half-way work. Whenever a new 
word is encountered, it should be thoroughly conquered before it 
18 altogether abandoned. Do not leave it until it is incapable of 
giving your class further annoyance. I do not mean to say that 
when a new word has been encountered nothing else shall be done 
until the class is perfectly familiar with it, but only that the word 
shall not be forgotten not altogether passed by until it is as 
familiar as the face of a friend. You must never cease drilling 
upon it, reviewing it, and hammering at it, until it can be safely 
placed upon the list of known words. This refers to words in 
common use, for rare or unusual words have no place in this first 
stock in trade. If such words occur in your reading-lessons, 
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avoid them if possible, and at all events pass them by without 
expending mnch labor upon them. 

All this time make haste slowly. If one day is not enough 
for learning a word, take more than one, only never leave it to 
be classed among known words until you are sure of it. As the 
Dumber of known words increases, combine them so as to make 
as much reading as possible of them, always requiring that the 
reading shall be done without stumbling or hesitation or drawl- 
ing. It is often necessary to divide each recitation-time for 
young readers into two parts : in the first part test their know- 
ledge of words by requiring them topronouna the lesson backward, 
or by any other method your ingenuity suggests ; in the second 
part let the class read. 

Make it a rule that no pupil shall attempt to read a passage 
until you are reasonably sure that he can call all the words at 
sight, promptly and correctly. You will not need to test some 
members of your class, you know you can depend upon them ; 
others you must watch narrowly.^ One thing more in this con- 
nection : there is never any proper or sufficient excuse for blun- 
dering upon words in a reading lesson. If there is blundering 
it is the fault of the teacher, who should have followed the 
rule given above and tested the pupil thoroughly upon his 
familiarity with the new words in the lesson before allowing it 
to be read. 

Endeavor to make some good use of the time spent by pupils 
out of the class-exercise. Resolve to do nothing in the few and 
precious moments of recitation that can be done at the desks. 
A regular and well arranged system will enable you to secure 
some preparation from even the youngest. I have found it use- 
ful to make out full programmes of work for primary schools 
so that the occupation of pupils at their seats should be as per- 
fectly timed and as well understood as their recitation-exercises. 
The time thus occupied by pupils can be devoted in part to 
preparation for reading. We are accustomed to arrange this 
as follows : At the close of each recitation the new word or 
words in the next lesson are pointed out and pronounced by the 
teacher and by the class : they are also carefully printed by the 
teacher upon a part of the blackboard assigned to this class 
and marked with its letter or number. When the members of 
the class resume their seats, their first work is to search their 
primers diligently for the new words printed in their corner of 
the board. This exercise is much enjoyed by children, who 
go at •'hunting words," as we call it,*with great spirit and in- 
terest. It is an exercise of great profit also, and aids power- 
fully in fixing upon their memories the forms of the words. 
In order to make the most of it, however, the primer should 
repeat the first words used many times, so that the pupil need 
not look through whole pages in a fruitless and discouraging 
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search. This work is continued through the time occupied by 
the next class-exercise. 

The next work, preparatory to reading, is printing these same 
new words upon slates properly ruled for the purpose. Young 
pupils should not be allowed to undertake printing until some 
practice has been had in drawing lines and angles. The letters 
of the English alphabet are too complicated to be taken as the 
first drawing-lesson by young children. But while *they ate 
gaining this ability to print, we substitute another exercise 
equally valuable as a preparation, viz., forming the new words 
by means of letters printed on separate bits of paste-board. 
Being furnished with a handful of mixed letters, they select the 
ones required, and arrange them upon their desks in proper 
form and order. This is genuine fun for boys and girls, 
especially if they are allowed, after finishing the prescribed 
words, to spell out each other's names, and copy signs and 
placards or passages from their primers. 

With such preparation as is^ere described, and earnest work 
during class-exercise, we find nPdiflSculty in making satisfactory 
progress in primary reading. — jS., in Illinois Teacher, 
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THE TEACHER'S MOTIVES.* 

All labor is delightful or irksome ; noble or ignoble ; and 
right or wrong in the sight of God, according to the quality of 
the motive that prompts its performance. That the moral qual- 
ity of an action is always determined by the nature of the motive 
that begets it is a truism. But this is not the whole of the truth 
which is contained in that truism ; the perseverance, the sus- 
taining and uplifting energy with which we prosecute a purpose, 
the joy or loathing that wings or bemires our steps, in whatever 
we undertake, depend upon.tbe motive that inspires us. Motive 
may hallow the most servile, or desecrate the most sacred employ- 
ment ; may elevate into piety the menial office of washing a 
Saviour's feet, or profane into perfidy and murder the privilege 
of saluting the Saviour with a kiss. ^ 

Everybody knows that the scale of motive is infinite in extent. 
It reaches upward to God, who is the moral zenith ; and it sinks 
into the moral nadir of all that is anti-God-like. Some motives 
are born of nature, and are what are called spontaneous. Some 
are the ofi*spring of cultivated intellect, and others of a moral, 
religouB education. In cases of high necessity, nature prepares 
special motives to meet special exigencies. In the brute crea- 
tion, the love to the young lies dormant, until awakened by the 
birth of their own oflVpring, but as soon as that event occurs, 
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there is sure to flame up the blind, resistless orgasm of mater- 
nal love. I have seen a barnyard fowl fly defiantly at a rail- 
road locomotive with its attendant tiain, for daring to invade 
her walks when she clucked forth her chickens. I have had the 
most timid and wild of all our wild-fowl, — the partridge, fly in 
my face when accidently obtruding upon her brood, in a wood- 
land ramble. There is something which seems far more heroic and 
pf)etic, in the scream and swoop of the eagle, when her nest is 
invaded, than in her loftiest sunward flights ; and the lioness 
bears about in her breast a latent magazine of rage, which na- 
ture stored there for the protection of her whelps. A mother is 
transflgured when her babe is in peril. Fearlessly she climbs 
the mountain bights, or plunges into ocean depths. During a 
child's sickness, her spirit seems to perform the miracle of abro- 
gating or suspending the laws of the body. She can labor 
without rest, watch without sleep, subsist without food. An 
exaltation of motive works the seeming miracles. 

There are other motives whicl^xist to some extent in all men, 
at all times ; but they are vaSusly combined, and they all 
operate with various degrees of intensity. According to their 
several natures, they form the character and determine the desti- 
ny of their possessor. What made Columbus hold on in his 
course, while all his crew mutinied, and while nature herself, 
acting through the magnet which she had lent him as a guide, 
seemed to remonstrate against his audacity ? What upheld those 
self-exiles, the Pilgrim Fathers of New England, as they went 
from England to Leyden, and from Ley den to Plymouth Rock, 
l^ut a motive that was founded upon the Rock of Ages ? In fine 
motive determines everything. It makes the same external act 
or course of conduct, high or low, joyous or painful, sacred or 
profane. It gives fertility to our life, or smites it with barrenness. 
It makes a king on his throne tremble, or a martyr on his Bcaflold 
triumph. 

Before considering the motives "by which you as teachers 
should be animated, I deem it proper to lay open for your inspec- 
tion, my own motives for addressing you on this subject. 

I come before you, my friends, feeling an unspeakable interest 
in your personal advancement and professional success. If 
there be any class of persona toward whom my heart yearns 
with a tender, gushing, and deathless affection, it is the teachers 
of our youth. My nerves are entwined with their nerves ; my 
heart thrills or throbs with theirs ; and so close is the afiinity I 
feel for them, that their good or ill fortune is a matter of persotir 
ality to me. If I have any earthly ambition, it is that which can be 
gratified only by their success ; and all the high hopes which I 
do avowedly entertain of a more glorious future for the human 
race, are built upon|the elevation of the teacher's profession and 
the enlargement of the teacher's usefulness. Whatever ground of 
confidence there may be for the perpetuation of our civil and reli- 
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giou8 liberties ; whatever prospect of the elevation of pos- 
terit}' ; whatever faith in the general Christianization of the 
world ; — these aspirations and this faith depend upon teachers, 
more than upon any, more than upon all otiier human instrumen- 
talities unUed. 'And if in the councils of God, there be a gra- 
cious purpose of restoring his lost image to the human race, I 
believe that he will choose and anoint the teachers of youth 
among the choicest of his ministers of the. hoty work. In ad- 
dressing teachers, therefore, I feel that I stand upon holy 
ground ; for I am in tlie august presence of the highest interests, 
mortal and immortal ; — I am in the midst of the eternal princi- 
ples of moral life and moral death. God*8 law, human account- 
ability, the unending consequences of our conduct, encompass 
me about. Amid these awful concernments, the most splendid 
of earth's objects fade into dimness ; the most magnificent 
of earthly ambitions wane and recede, and I am admonished, as 
with no mortal voice, to speak alike in the love and in the fear 
of truth. 

This, therefore, my friendaps no occasion for flattery. I come 
Dot here to feast praise-loving hearts with honeyed words, or to 
sing lullabies over disquieted consciences. If the worm gnaws 
in any breast, let it gnaw until it shall eat out the very pith and 
coreofvariity and egotism. If the fire burns, let it not be quench- 
ed until the dross shall be purged from the gold. If there be a 
noble-hearted teacher here present, I know that he would 
rebuke me if I were to spend the passing hour in magnifying his 
rights, forgetful of his duties ; if I should extol the dignity of 
his profession, as though he had created it, instead of being obli- 
gated by it ; or in telling him that because he grasped the imple- 
ment of Solomon in his hand, he, therefore, must have the wisdom 
of Solomon ill his head. As it is the duty of the faithful physi- 
cian to prcJ)e a wound to the bottom, though the patient does 
flinch; so is it the office of the faithful friend to unmask any low 
or unworthy motive which may lurk in the heart of his friei\d. 
Would I could so unfold our responsibilities to the rising genera- 
tion, and our duties to heaven, that each one of us should clothe 
himself in the sackcloth of humility, and cry out from the bot- 
tom of his heart," Woe is me, that in performing the great work 
which the Lord has committed to my hands, I have been so 
unprofitable a servant." 

In considering the motives by which teachers should be gov- 
erned, I shall begin with the lowest. 

I maintain that it is not only right and proper for a teacher, 
but that it is his duty also, to have reference to the recompense 
of reward ; I mean pecuniary reward, or in vernacular, dolhirs 
and cents. In this, as in every other vocation, the workman is 
worthy of his hire. To say that in proportion as a work is invest- 
ed with high and sacred attributes, it is therefore to go unpaid 
for, transcends transcendentalism. When it shall be found that 
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a man's natural appetites for food and beverage shall die oat, 
one after another, as he enlists in more sacred calliogs, it will 
be good evidence that a life devoted to holy labor should forego 
those natural supplies which it no longer needs. When a minis- 
ter of the gospel, with a family to be educated, cai subsist, as 
the chameleon was once said to do, on the air ; when a mission- 
ary to the Arctic regions can keep his blood at the temperature 
of 98^, without'clothing or shelter ; or when an apostle, or one 
greater than an apostle, can sequester himself from all worldly 
cares and pursuits, and devote his life to training up children in 
the way they should go, and the ravens shall bring him his food 
and hie raiment ; — then I shall believe that our teacher ought to 
do, as some of them are now almost compelled to do — work for 
nothing and find themselves. But so far as I can learn, the experi- 
ence is universal in our times, that a healthy stomach, after a 
strict abstinence of twelve or fifteen hours, will crave food, 
however pure the conscience may be ; or in other words, a con- 
science void of oflfence will not reisdenish a stomach void of nour- 
ishment. So a missionary, sent imked to Iceland or Spitzbergen, 
will freeze, howevei* ardent his benevolence ; and the most exalt- 
ed piety will not be sufficiently tenacious cement to hold body 
and soul together, without a little alloy of animal food ; or at 
least, without some chemical amalgam whose principal ingre- 
dients arc bread and butter. 
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For the New York Teacher. 

TEACHING GEOGRAPHY. 

Among the several superior and instructive articles in the 
Teacher for May, we were particularly pleased with the one on 
Teaching Geography. According to this method Srhich seems 
the best adapted to the growing mind, the use of the globe is es- 
sential ; but where are teachers oT country schools to find 
globes? Not one school house in ten, in country districts, is 
furnished with this simple apparatus for teaching geography, 
and indeed a lamentable .want of all school apparatus prevails. 

No class of teachers labors so hard with so little reward of 
success, as this. First, for the want of system and means ; 
second, the lack of intelligence among trustees and patrons. 

In general trustees do not keep up with the march of educa- 
tion, and teachers find them far in the rear ; so far, that efforts to 
introduce improvements are faintly appreciated, and seldom 
seconded. Before the desirable reformation in our schools is 
accomplished there must be a revolution in the minds of the 
people. They must rouse from their lethargy and support the 
ranks of our brave and earnest teachers. 

In the glorious campaign of Gen. Grant, had he failed to re- 
ceive the support of an intelligent nation, it would have been 
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inglorious, and our common cause, a failure. The comparison 
is obvious. Let the people be educated in the great principles 
of education which the profession are practically testing* with 
constant and increasing success. Let trustees be men of intel- 
ligence ; let them give us apparatus, let our hands be stayed, 
and ignorance shall not prevail. 

In every district, the library money apportioned by the state, 
is sufficient in one, or two years at most, to pur^ase a globe, 
and would be better expended than in books poorly selected 
and read by the few, and by children not at all. 

Do those who need the suggestion ever read the Teacher 7 
Do trustees ever peruse the official organ of the profession they 
employ ? Jane E. Higby. 

Piffard, N. T., 1865. 

[We suggest to our friend, and to many others, whose em- 
ployers neglect to furnish globes and other apparatus, that a 
little ingenuity, if it will not wholly, may in part supply the 
defect. The teacher and pupils*— the pupils led thereto by the 
teacher — may extemporize a globe from a pumpkin, an orange, 
an apple, or from any spherical body, marking upon it from les- 
son to lesson, lines, zones, continents, seas, etc. The rind of a 
fruit may be cut away for the oceans, and other ingenious rep- 
resentations may be made, in the making of which the facts 
they are intended to represent will be indelibly impressed upon 
the mind. Valuable as is a proper supply of apparatus, they 
are not always the best taught who are most favored with such 
appliances. — Ed.] 



THE FORMATION OF THE ALPS. 

When doctors disagree who shall decide? When leading 
geologists cannot agree on the method by which the mountain 
chain of the Alps has been formed, it is not surprising that 
many should doubt the unwelcome conclusions of geology. It 
seems that two masters of the science, Roderick Murchison 
and Prof. Tyndall, have theories on the matter strictly antago- 
nistic : — 

Chambers' Edmburgh Journal says that a geological debate 
has been for some time in progress, and will probably have a 
long career, for the debators are Sir Roderick Murchison, Prof. 
Ramsey, late ptesident of the Geological Society, and Prof. 
Tyndall. The subject is the mode of formation of the Alps. 
Sir Roderick argues that the mountains were formed by upheaval 
and subsequent fracture. The two professors contend that 
Switzerland was once covered by water, and that this water, 
operating 'through long ages, has fashioned the mountains and 
hills, valleys and ravines. The debate is exciting ; and Prof. 
Tyndall, who has climbed an Alp to observe ice and snow, and 
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the effects of light and temperature, has now reasons for climb* 
ing them all again, to gain facts and eyidence in support of his 
new geological argument. It was for this that his last summer's 
journey to Switzerland was undertaken ; and looking forth irom 
the higlits, he concludes that water and ice, wearing away, 
have, to use his words, sculptured* the Alps into their present 
form ; and he says, " That such is their genesis and history, is 
as certain as that erosion produced the Chines in the Isle of 
Wight. The erosion theory ascribes the forniation of Alpine 
valleys to the agencies here referred to. It invokes nothing but 
true causes. The artificers by which its work is performed are 
still there, though it may be in diminished strength ; and if they 
are granted sufficient tin)e, it is demonstrable that they are 
competent'to produce the effects ascribed to them." 

Of course there is a good deal to be said on the other side of 
the question, especially as regards mountain-ranges in countries 
where there are no snow, ice, or water. In what way did they 
become fissured? And the lon^ straight fissure now filled by 
the Red Sea might be adduced as an example of the fracture 
theory on the largest scale. 



KEEP UP THE COMMON SCHOOLS. 

It is devoutly to be hoped that the war will cease to inter- 
fere with our agricultural pursuits after the present year. If the 
men that have escaped bullets and disease come home to their 
usual vocations, the scarcity of laborers now seriously felt in 
nearly all agricultural districts will no longer exist. Labor 
will be plenty and at much lower rates. But before the dis- 
banding of the armies, which must at best consume considerable 
time, the labor of the present season will be almost, perhaps 
entirely over. Though wages for farm hands should decline 
with the decline in the price of prochice and the goods of com- 
merce, we see no great hope of a return to old rates this sum- 
mer. 

Under the exigencies of the time we fear the tendency will be, 
as we fear it has been for the past two or three years, to press 
the boys into too hard service, and not only fatigue their bodies 
and perhaps inflict lasting injury upon their physical organiza- 
tion, but at the same time do an injustice to their intellectual 
nature in keeping them from school and the study of books, that 
should at this period of their lives form a foundation for intel- 
ligent and capable men. 

It is a work of supererogation to argue to an intelligent, read- 
ing farmer the benefit or the necessity of our common school 
system. All this is conceded. But is it not possible for4he voice 
of uncultivated acres, or of high price of farm produce, to entice 
too many to withdraw their sons from the school room, to the 
great detriment of their after life ? 
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Tlie greater part of our farmers labor too many boars, think 
too little, seldom take any recreation eitber iu social enjoyment 
or in communion with books. Some may grow rich faster, 
though the majority do not, but is it not at a sacrifice of 
manliness and of the highest and purest enjoyment ? No farmer 
should live simply to till the most acres, to grow the greatest 
amount of grain, to be the most successful of his calling. All 
this is well, but there is a higher life, a nobler emulation, and 
such can only be obtained through intellectual training and 
advancement. This training must commence in early life* 
Success as farmers or as men, is dependent almost totally on 
the teachings and the inclination of youth. W# therefore urge 
it upon the farmers of our country to slacken none of their eflfortB 
to keep up an interest in our common schools, and not to overlook 
the transcendent importance of the early schooling of their chil- 
dren, in an eagerness to accumulate a few dollars to bestow 
upon them when their own life-work is done. A constitution 
undermined by over-toil, an ambition jaded out with constant 
drudgery, a miud uncultivated and undeveloped,- constitute a 
terrible legacy to bestow upon offspring, although you may 
leave them broad acres, fine stock and abundant government 
securities. Parents, think of these things while planning for 
the season's active labor. Let it not be in addition to the noble 
men that have fallen in this war, however just and necessary it 
may have been, that there shall also grow up a generation in- 
ferior in mental capacity and intellectual force. Those who return 
to us bodily crippled should lead us to strive to keep the com- 
ing generation whole in body and in mind. Secure the best 
teachers. Keep the children regularly at school. Encourage 
both teacher and pupils by visits to the school room, and in 
every possible way strive to make the children of to-day a 
generation worthy your profession and the republic. — Pr, Parmer, 



DESCRIPTIYE GEOGRAPHY. 

This branch of geography is often neglected by the teacher, 
and regarded by the scholar as dry and uninteresting, when it 
might be made the most attractive of studies. How often is a 
great deal of time spent in memorizing the names of towns, 
islands, capes, mountains, etc., without a proper acquaintance 
with the inhabitants, productions and modes of lite in those 
localities : an error as great as it would be to learn the names 
of historical persons from an index, without learning any thing 
of their character and achievements. And when the descriptive 
geography found in text-books is committed to memory, how 
often is it without a proper understanding of the terms em- 
ployed. How well I remember my old lessons, and how I used 
to yawn over the climate, soil and productions of the various 
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divisions of Europe or some other country. One answer, I 
found, would hit the climate nearly every time — "The climate 
is mild and salubrious"; though what salubrious meant I had 
no more idea than a Hottentot, or why some parts of a country 
should be mild and others cold. It was only after years of 
study and thought, after school-books were laid aside, on the 
relations which the contour of the eai'th and water and their 
winds and tides sustain to climate, soil and productions, and 
these again to its inhabitants, that the 'science of the earth' be- 
came a fascinating study. And there is no reason why geography 
should ever be *dry.' Let the teacher commence with the 
scholar's own state and our own Union, and proceed orer the 
world, getting all possible aid from text-books, but vitalizing 
the knowledge by oral descriptions (to be afterward drawn 
from each scholar), traveling — as it were — over the globe, 
viewing its contour, its scenery, and the peculiarities and cus- 
toms of its inhabitants, and their various forms of government, 
and the scholar will kruyw something of the earth, and (what is 
better) will long to know more. I have tried this notetbod, and 
many others have tried it, but only a few of the many who 
teach geography. Books are being remodeled and written on 
an improved plan ; but books can not contain all, nor adapt 
instruction to all classes. The teacher must bring the countries 
under consideration before the pupil : show them the vine-clad 
hills of Prance ; the fiery Vesuvius ; the Chinese wall ; the con- 
vent of St. Bernard ; the gigantic forests of Brazil ; the Esqui- 
maux in his hut ; the African in his palm-shaded tent ; the Nor- 
wegian in his snowrshoes ; the Arabian on hiis faithful steed or 
patient camel. Tell them of rice-growing on llie Nile ; the silk 
manufactures of France ; the cotton-fields of Alabama ; the 
iron- works of Sheffield ; the copper-mines of Lake Superior ; of 
the rare animals of Australia ; the tropical fruits of Africa ; or 
the strannre races that inlyibit South America. There is not a 
country or province of which a narrative would not please ; and 
even the islands of the sea — Sandwich, Java, Cyprus, St. He- 
lena, Juan Fernandez, — are they not all laden with interest? 
Sometimes a name may be permanently fixed in the memory 
by giving its origin and signification. Thus, Holland (hollow- 
land) refers at once to its low situation ; Venezuela to the 
Venice-like villages built out on Lake Maracaybo. Who that 
know the meaning of Rio de la Plata will forget the silver-mines 
along its shores 7 And how much of poetical interest is added 
to Bab-el-Mandel and Calcutta by the oriental meaning — <6ate 
of Tears', and 'Landing-place of the Goddess of Time'; or to 
Winnepeseogee — 'The smile of the Great Spirit.' With older 
pupils — if the subject be Spain, tell them of its ancient wars, 
and its rock defenses ; if Germany, of the Reformation; if Ara- 
bia, of Mohammed and his religion ; if India, of the supersti- 
tions of the heathen ; if Italy, of the Roman Empire, the modern 
struggles for freedom and independence, and the arts and sci* 
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eDces now cradled in Italians lap. Weave history, mythology 
and travel into a simple story, and from the four-year-old on the 
low front seat to the full-grown student with bearded cheek, 
all will listen with breathless eagerness, and will go home to 
remember and talk of the visions they have had, through a half^ 
opened door, into this great world of truth and beauty. The 
next day they will prove to you that your time was not lost: 
they will have something new to tell — "My grandpa sailed to 
England ;;' *' My ma has a watch made in Geneva ;" or "My 
pa lived in Sweden, and said thus and so of that country and 
its customs." 
Tlrere can be no more effectual way of * waking up mind ' 
. than this ; and this is, after all, what we teachers are trying 
to do ; and if ' thought is the friction of ideas/ let us keep 
these ideas in motion, and thereby awaken that thought which 
shall be to the mind what the waves are to the ocean, a sure 
preventive of stagnation. • E. M. 



A TALK WITH MY BOYS ON PERSEVERANCE. 

Master John wishes to know if we may not have another talk 
together. Yes, boys, if you think it will do you any good. ^ 

Well, John, what shall we talk about? Leave that tome? 
Very well. Let me see, — ah, I have it. Let me picture a little 
scene that pleased me very much this morning. 

As I looked out of my chambe? window quite early — earlier 
perhaps than some of you looked out of yours — I saw under a 
large rose-bush a beautiful robin, whose wings, all sparkling with 
dew-drops, looked as fresh as the bright spring grass. 

The movements of the robin were so unusual as to attract my 
attention. I soon discov^ered a piece of cotton string hanging 
from the bush to which one end was tightly fastened. Now 
what do you supposethe robin was doing? Trying to get the string ? 
Yes, he was. He first seized it in his bill aud began to fty away; 
but in a moment the string jerked him back. Again aud again 
he repeated the attempt, with the same result. Then he seized the 
string again, and having walked backward as far as he could, 
be tugged, aud pulled, and jerked now this way now that way 
but all in vain. I tell you, boys I began to feel a great interest 
in that robin. I at once respected him. I awoke my boya 
speedily and called them into my chamber to see this wonderful 
robin. And we all looked and looked for a long time to see the 
beautiful bird fly and tug and pull, and try one way and another 
and another to get that bit of string oflf the rose-bush. I began 
to fear that the plucky little fellow would have to abandon his 
effort in despair; because, you see, I began to compare him with 
some of my school boys, and thought that they, in his place 
would have given it up long before. Not a bit of it. That robin 
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worked away, and worked away, without reRting a moment, nntil, 
after a very long trial, he made one mighty effort, and away ho 
flew triumphantly with the string in his bill. In b minute that 
string was woven into his nest, which, if found, do boy in this 
school, I am sure, will disturb. 

Boys, how do you like my picture? First-rate. I'm glad you 
like it. Can't we get some good lesson from it ? I think it teacheK 
an excellent lesson. What is it, John? Ferseverance. Good! 

That's just the lesson. 

Now, boys, that robin shall be schoolmaster here a few minutes. 

Right here on my table stands roaster robin. 0, you needn't 
laugh. Just imagine that yon see master robin right here making a 
polite bow and saying, "Good morning, young gentlemen." As 
you don't understand his language, I will act as interpreter, "I 
am requested to say a few words to you on the subject of per- 
severance. I don't know much about what you study here, be- 
cause ray early education was neglected; but I do know, my 
friends, that to do anything well you must persevere. I have 
hard work to make my nest in the flowery spring. You saw how 
long a time and how much hard work it cost me this morning, to 
get a bit of string. Now just think how many strings, and 
shreds, and straws, I have to pick up for my nest. 

"jThen how much labor it takes to put them snugly together 
so as to hold safely my pretty blue eggs, and by-and-by, my wee 
little children. It needs perseverance boys, to do what I have 
to do, and let me tell you that poor ignorant robins always prac- 
tice what I am now teaching. You have your hard work to do, 
I suppose ; all I can say to you is, perKCvere, boys ; persevere, 
persevere. Don't steal my eggs nor stone my nest. Good-bye, 
boj's, good-bye." 

There, master robin has flown out of the window. You donH. 
often hear a bird talk like that, do you ? He made a sensible, 
little speech, didn't he ? I hope that som'e of you will pro6t by it 

Master George, do you remember tliut you got discouraged 
over your grammar lesson yesterday, and said yon couldn't learn 
it ? And when I told you that you must recite before going 
home, you soon learned it. \ 

Master Edward, have yon forgotten that tough lesson in arith- 
metic which you were certain you couldn't master? You had 
tried it, and knew it was too much for you. And yet when I 
encouraged you and urged you to persevere, you had the good 
sense to keep trying until you conquered. > 

And there was Master — I wont call his name — who fairly 
cried over his algebra day after day. He was certain he never 
should understand it ; and begged, with tears in his eyes, that 
I would let him give it up. ''No,"! said, and now he is one of 
the best scholars in his class, simply because I persuaded him 
to persevere. 

On the other hand there are some boys before me — I think 
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ril not name them — who often fail in their lessons, not because 
they lack ability, but because they give up too easily. They try 
a little and get discouraged, and then try no more. Ah, my boys, 
if you don't learn to persevere while you are young, you never 
will succeed in manhood. Success in business of whatever kind, 
requires eflfort — long, patient effort. 

High position as a professional man or as a budinoss man is 
attained only by years of persevering struggle. Now boys if 
you get into the way of giving up at trifling difficulties or even 
at serious ones, you never will achieve success in life. 

I wish I had time to tell you about some of the men who after 
many years of seeming failure, have finally, in spite of poverty 
and ridicule, accomplished results that made them rich and' 
famous, and were of vast benefit to the world. 

But it is time to stop our talk and go to work. Don't forget 
the robin, his string, and bis lesson. What did master robin 
teach you ? Perseverance. Right. Let me see some fine speci- 
mens' of perseverance to-day. 



HOME GEOGRAPHY— MAP DRAWING. 

During last winter I was engaged in a rutal school, in which 
the pupils possessed only a common capacity for learning, and 
their parents were not so much afraid of innovations as to oppose 
any of my peculiar plans, merely because they had never heard 
of such things before. My pupils took interest in their studies, 
and like other children, were pleased with novelty. I therefore 
addressed myself to teaching them Home Geography. And 
this I did in a manner that I have not known any other teacher 
to use. I procured a county map and suspended it in the school 
room, where all could have a good view of it. I commenced by 
pointing to the town in which my school was, its situa- 
tion, the neighboring farms, and other objects of which my pupils 
had some knowledge ; then I explained the situation of 
neighboring towns, villages, and other objects of interest 
in the county. Thus I brought them into such a familiaiuty 
with all these, that they could describe the location of any of 
them. How many adult persons there are, who do not know 
the names 'and boundaries of more than half of the towns of 
their own counties I 

I also encouraged my pupils to draw maps of the county. 
This was easily accomplished as the towns arc in most cases 
exactly square, and most of the counties are of such shapes as to 
be easily drawn on paper, or on a blackboard. Map drawing 
when commenced with the town or county in which the pupu 
resides, will interest bim more than any other plan. In his first 
attempts, the pupil may make only the county and town lines. 
Afterwards he may proceed to other things as he gains pro- 
ficiency. 

6 
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The county beinj^ learned in this manner, the pupil may next 
learn its boundaries, the locations of nei^hborinp^ counties, and 
thus continue till he learns all the counties (»f the state, their 
capitals, the rivers, lakes, railroads, and objects of interest 
throup^hout the State. In teaching]: these I used Chapman's 
sectional map. There is nothinp: better than this to illustrate 
the plan of the State surveys. By it Ishowed to my pupils how 
the state is surveyed into ranges, and how the sections are 
numbered ; and then how the ranges are divided into towns — 
each six miles square, and how these are numbered. And in 
like manner I explained how the towns are divided into sections, 
and how the sections are numbered. All of these items are 
things with which every citizen ought to be familiar. No 
branch of Geography is more important and interesting than 
this. 

I am persuaded from my experience in teaching Geography, 
that much of time and effort is lost in trying to teach young 
pupils the size and shape of the earth — the divisions of land 
and water — the names and situations of foreign countries, and 
various other things that they have never seen, and of which 
they can have only vague ideas. What they have seen, and 
what is in their immediate vicinity, they can comprehend with- 
out much aid from a teacher. Let them learn these, and then 
proceed to remote objects. This would be the natural order of 
learning. In the above described manner, I have taught Home 
Geography in some other Scliools with good success. And I 
can therefore recommend other teachers to try it. G. D. Hunt. 

Fond du Lac, 1865. 
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THE MONT CENIS TUNNEL. 

In a highly interesting article by Emile Level, in the Revue 
Contemporaine, we find some curious details about the piercing 
of the tunnel between Modane and Bardoneche. It is well 
known that the whole length of the tunnel when completed will 
be 12,220 metres. The machine used for the purpose is M. 
Sommelier's perforator set in moti(m by compressed air. It 
consists of a piston working horizontally in a cylinder, and carry- 
ing a chisel fixed upon it like a bayonet, which at each stroke 
dashes with violence against the rock to be pierced. Each 
time the chisel recoils it turns round in the hole, and as the 
latter is sunk deeper and deeper, the frame or shield, which 
carries not one but nine perforators, advances in proportion. 
While the chisel is doing its work with extraordinary rapidity, 
a copper tube of small diameter keeps squirting water into 
the hole, by which means all the rubbish is washed out. Be- 
hind the shield there is a tender, which, by the aid of a pump 
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8ot in motion by compressed air, feeds all these tubes with wa- 
ter. The noise caused by the stiniultaneous striking of all the 
chisels against the rock, is absolutely deafening, enhanced as 
it is by the echo of the tunnel. All at once the noise ceases, 
the shield recedes behind it. and the surface of the rock is per- 
ceived riddled with 80 holes, varying in depth between 90 and 
80 centimetres. These holes are now charged with cartridges, 
slow-matches burning at the rate of 90 centimetres per minute 
are inserted, and the workmen retire in haste. The explosion 
seems to shake the mountain to its roots: when all is over, the 
ground is covered with fragments of the rock, and an advance 
equal to the depths of the holes has been obtained. On the 
Bardoneche side this year the average advance per month has 
been 50 metres : on the Modane side it has not succeeded 38 
metres per month, owing to the greater hardness of the rock on 
that side : there still remains a length of about 8,260 metres to 
be got through. When completed the tunnel will have required 
the piercing of 1,220,000 holes, 550,000 kilogramnxcs of gun- 
powder, 1,550,000 metres of slow-match ; the number of bay- 
onets rendered unserviceable will amout to 2,450,000. — GcUig- 
fiani. 



COMPOSITION WRITING. 

** I can't understand why my scholars do not take more in- 
terest in composition writing," said one teacher to another. "I 
have labored with them faithfully, — have called their attention, 
again and again, to the consideration of the benefits they would 
derive from the exercise, — have pictured in as vivid language 
as I could command the pleasure a ready writer takes in cloth- 
ing his ideas in fitting words — but, somehow, they do not im- 
prove ; they will not become interested. They seldom enter 
into the spirit of any theme I suggest to them, — hence I have 
come to the conclusion that they are better able than I to select 
subjects suited to their capacity. I confess I am becoming dis- 
couraged, and begin to think my scholars are dullards." 

A few words to that teacher in the form of interrogation and 
suggestion. Do you enter into the spirit of your selections 
yourself? Do you select such subjects for your pupils as you 
would like to write upon and be willing to read in tlie presence of 
those older and wiser than you are 7 Do yon study your selec- 
tions carefully to determine whether there is enough in them to 
stimulate their minds to action ? Most if not all of your pupils 
are far from being geniuses ; they are simple-hearted, diffident 
boys and girls whose minds need development. Have you taught 
them how to think up a subject — how to arrange its parts under 
appropriate heads, and how to give each division a proper amount 
of thought ? 
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The principal reason why teachers find so much difficulty in 
interesting their pupils in composition is this : they do not think 
enough themselves, and they write out their thoughts only v>hen forced to 
do to. It would be well if the teacher of every school in which 
the exercise is made obligatory should be required to write as 
frequently as his pupils. This composition should be submit- 
ted to some competent authority for criticism, and then read to 
the school. 

Scholars are frequently requested to write upon such themes 
as " Twilight/ '• Hope, "" Speak Kindly," and the like. The 
title of the first named sounds pretty, but they cannot think of 
anything to say about it. Twenty lines can be written upon 
either of the last two without any mental eff'ort whatever; hence 
they are favorites with those who have an extra number of com- 
positions to write as a penalty for delinquency. Avoid all such 
themes in your selections. 

Every teacher should employ some method of grading com- 
positions by which ho may express his estimate of each produc- 
tion. By this means those who spend time and thought upon 
their themes may be encouraged, and those who do not may be 
silently rebuked. — Wis, Jour, of Ed. 



EDUCATION. 

To he educated means that the faculties of the mind are devel- 
oped ; to be well educated means that they are so developed and 
disciplined that they act in harmony with the laws of nature, 
which are the laws of God. Every person is to some extent, 
educated — if not in our schools, out of them ; if not by the fire- 
side, on the farm or in the workshop, in the street ; if not for 
good, for evil ; if not for heaven, for hell. God's law is devel- 
opment. The hungry, craving mind will not, cannot be inac- 
tive. Leave it autrammeled, give it free range to seek its own 
associations, and a miracle will be wrought if its innate de- 
pravity does not develop in it the germs of evil sown by the arch 
enemy of man. Surround it with beauty while in the process of 
development, and it will learn to love the beautiful — surround 
it with defonnity, it will become deformed, and learn to love 
deformity. Let the good and pure train it in its season of 
growth and it will learn to love goodness and purity — let it be 
developed in the dark dens where vice and crime hold their car- 
nival, and it will learn to love all that is evil and hate all that 
is good. Parents and guardians you have these sarroundiogs 
under your control.— Choose ye between them. 
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Resident Editor's Department. 



Natiokal Tkachebs' Association. — The Seventh Session of the Nation- 
al Teachers' Association will be held at Harrisburg, Pa., in the Hall of the 
House of Represcntatiycs, on Wednesday, Thursday and Friday, the 16th, 
17th and 18th days of August, 1865, with the following order of exercises: 

Wednesdai/f August 16. 

At 8 o'clock A.M. ; Meeting of Board of Directors at the Rooms of the 
School Department, in the Capitol. 

At 10 o'clock ; Music by the Harmonic Society of Harrisburg. 

Address of welcome, by His Excellency A. G. Curtin, GoTernor of the 
State of Pennsylvania. 

At 11 o'clock; Annual Address of the President of the Association. 
Appointment of Committees. 

£^At2 o'clock p. M. ; A paper, "The Mechanism of School Teaching," by 
W. N. Barringer, Troy, N. Y. Discussion of the same subject. 

At 3 o'clock ; A paper, *• Normal Schools, with their Distinctive Charac- 
teristics, should be Established and Maintained in each State at Publio 
Expense," by Prof. R. Edwards, President of Normal University, Illinois. 
Discussion of the same subject. 

At 4 o'clock ; "Phonetic Methods of Teaching Reading," by Hon. John 
D. Philbrick, Superintendent of Public Schools, Boston. 

At 8 o'clock; Lecture by Prof. James D. Butler, State University, 

Madison, Wisconsin. 

TTiursday, August 17. 

At 9 A. M. ; A paper on " The Best Methods of Teaching the Classics," 
by Prof. A. Harkness, Providence, R. I. Discussion of the same subject. 

At 10 A. M. ; Report of Committee on " Object Teaching," as pursued at 
Oswego. Barnas Sears, D. D., S. S. Greene, Providence; J. D. Philbrick, 
Boston; J. L. Pickard, Chicago; D. N. Camp, Conn.; R.Edwards, Illinois; 
C. S. Pennell, Missouri ; — Committee. 

Immediately after this report, the members of the Association are invited 

to join in an excursion to Gettysburg, where it is expected parties wiU 

be present to point out the most interesting localities of that eventfUl battle 

field. 

Friday, Augruil^, 

At 9 A. M. ; Election of Officers, and other business. 

At 10 o*clock ; Address by Hon. Henry Barnard, on ** The Principle of 

Association for the Improvement of Schools." 
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At 11 o'clock; Address by the Hon. Thaddeus StoTens, Member of Con- 
gress frdm PennsylTania. 

At 2 p. M. ; A paper on •* The Supervision of Graded Schools," by Hon. 
E. £. White, State Superintendent of Schools, Ohio. Discussion of the 
same subject. 

At three o'clock; A lecture on *' Education, as an Element in the Recon- 
struction of the Union," by Prof. J. P. Wickersham, Principal of State 
Normal School, MillersTille, Pa. 

At 4 o'clock; An address is expected from Maj. Gen. 0. 0. Howard, 
Superintendent of Freedmen^s Bureau, Washington. 

At 7 J p. M. ; Transaction of business. 

At 8; Brief Reports from the several States, resolutions, &c., &c. 

SuhjecCifor Discussion, — The following topics have been proposed for dis- 
cussion : — 

*^ What service can this Association render towards the establishment of Free 
Schools in the States lately in Rebellion f " 

** The Relations of the National Government to Education.^* 

**JIow to Cure.the Evil of Irregular Attendance at our Public Schools,'* 

Notices. — Free tickets will be given to members in attendance to return 
only over the routes passed over in going to the meetings, on all the Rail- 
roads leading from Harrisburg to the following places: New York, 
Elmira, Boston, Hagerstown, Baltimore, Pittsburg. Other arrangements 
are in progress to points farther west. Many other railroads leading to 
these points have granted similar reductions. Teachers and other mem- 
bers living at remoter points, will need to arrange for the proper connec- 
tions with these places. The proper parties to consult on these subjects 
are Prof. J. P. Wickersham, of MiUersville, Pa. ; S. P. Bates, Esq., of 
Harrisburg, Pa. ; Edward Danforth, Esq., Troy, N. Y., and W. E. Sheldon, 
Esq., Boston, Mass. 

A reduction of fares at the Hotels in Harrisburg, for members, on pre- 
sentation of certificates of membership, will also be granted. * 

A meeting of the Normal School Association will be held in Harrisburg, 
in the Rooms of the School Department, at the Capitol, on Tuesday, August 
15, 1865. 

A local committee, consisting of Messrs. S. P. Bates, S. D. Ingram and 
Miss A. Y. Woodward, will have in charge all matters pertaining to the 
reception and entertainment of the members, and the arrangments for the 
meetings. 

The meeting of the American Institution of Instruction will be held at 

New Haven, on the 8th, 0th and 10th days of August. It is expected that 

arrangements will be made to accommodate those who wish to include both 

meetings in one trip. 

S. S. Griene, President. « 

W. £. Sheldon, Secretary. 
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Stats Normal School. — The closing exercises of the forty-second term 
vrere held in Tweddle Hall Thursday afternoon, July 13. They were as fol- 
lows: 

1. Chorus — "Glorious is thy Name;" 2. Prater, by Rev. Dr. Pohlman; 
3. Essay — "Our Civil Liberty,'* by Harrison Merry, Burtonyille, Mont- 
gomery Co.; 4. Essay — "Self Improvement," by Sarah A. Adams, 
Marion, Wayne Co.; 5. Essay — "Importance of Rightly Storing the 
Memory," by Reset ta C. Sheldon, Moscow, Livingston Co. ; 6. Operatio 
Selections —" From our own native mountains;" 7. Essay — "Burial 
Places," by Anna E. Crist, Montgomery, Orange Co.; 8. Essay — "Life 
Sculpture," by Lottie A. Wilder, South Bristol, Ontario Co.; 9. Essay — 
" The Prevalence and Power of Beauty," by Mary E. Supple, Lyons, 
Wayne Co.; 10. Choeus — "The Jubilee of Freedom," Words by Mrs. 
H. E. G. Arey; 11. Essay— "Greatness in Little Things," by Laura 
Marean, Maine, Broome Co. ; 12. Essay — " Responsiblity of imperfectly 
trained School Teachers." by Lucy E. Tracy, Delphi, Onondaga Co. ; 13. 
Essay — "Influence of the Beautiful on our Ideals," by Anna E. Young, 
Jamestown, Chautauqua Co. : 14. Essay — *' The True Ideal only to 
be sought and loved," by Sarah J. Wickes, Willsboro, Essex Co. ; 16. 
Chorus — " When the Dazzling Day is over ;" 16. Diplomas Conferred ; 

17. Solo and Chorus —" Graduates' Song," Words by H. E.G. Arey; 

18. Benediction. 

The music, under the direction of Professor Lloyd, was creditable to his 
well known talent and skill in his profession. The essays exhibited for 
the most part, care in the preparation, and contained many inspiring 
thoughts and fine passages. Prof. Arey, in conferring the diploma of the 
school upon the graduates addressed them as follows : 

"You have come together to-day to receive the approval of the teachers 
under whose charge you have so long been, and to bid them farewell. 
The academic halls in which you have been accustomed to gather, will 
echo no longer to your tread. The summer days will find you no more 
beneath the roof of your Alma Mater, bending over those volumes whose 
thoughts you have striven with varying success to master. You have, if I 
may so speak, arrayed your minds in the panoply of that warfare in which 
you are about to engage. Casque of steel, and coat of mail, battle axe 
and broad-sword, you have been striving to assume, clothing thus the inner 
man like the steel clad warrior of old, that you may be able to defend the 
faith you hold, to cut the Gordian knots that will be ofifered you, and to 
hew your way aggressively through a world of mystery and of ignorance. 

"It yet remains to you to become accustomed to the harness you wear, 
to learn by slow experience to wield your weapons skillfully and to fa- 
miliarize yourselves with the tactics of the field on which you do battle. 
As surely here as in other departments of labor you will find that skill 
follows upon patient effort. You can no more become good teachers than 
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you oould become good nayigators, without earnest thought^ without con- 
stant study combined with right action. You will not throw the school off 
your mind, when you have wrought through the legal hours of school time. 
Tour work is done when the duties which the day brings are discharged. 
Nothing but patient, persistent industry joined with a sincere love for 
your calling will oyer insure success. There must be no looking for better 
or nobler work, for there is none better or nobler. In this republic where 
the excellence of the government depends upon the amount of knowledge 
and virtue which even the humblest of its citixens possess, what can be 
nobler than to fit the youth to wear the crown they inherit? Will you look 
for work that offers a greater remuneration ! You will find none. You 
will find work that will show a greater balance on the credit side of your 
Day Book and Ledger, but none more remunerative when viewed in the 
light of that object for which all life is given. It is as necessary that you 
should keep this in mind as teachers, as if you had assumed the sacred 
office of ministering to the lambs of our Father's flock. You do, indeed, min- 
ister to the lambs of the flock. If it be only 'in the paths of science that 
you are appointed to lead them, you cannot fail to feel, if you are Chris- 
tians, at every step you take through the great highways of the Master's 
handiwork, that you must teach him, also, through his works. What are the 
sciences we teach, but parts of that one great science that holds within 
its keeping the well-being of the universe. Lessons of morality, lessons of 
truth, lessons of all that can redeem man and present him before his Mak- 
er, with clean hands and pure hearts will ever suggest themselves. A 
word here, a word there, a precept where an occasion offers, and an un- 
ceasing upright example are side issues in which you will find an Impor- 
tant part of the work you are to do. And when the step of youth grows 
heavy, and the hair begins to silver, you will doubtless learn to think that 
this world does not offer its prizes, or heap its richest rewards upon its 
humblest and most faithful worker — that they must look for their meed 
beyond the shores of the dark river — you will doubtless learn, I say, to 
think that this is true and to feel that it is well. 

You lay your hand to*your work at a crisis in the history of our country, 
I may say in the history of the world. We have just roused ourselves 
f^om the nightmare of a horrible civil war in which the vast numbers of 
the armies that have been hurled against each other, the terribleness of 
the slaughter, the bitterness of vengefiil hate which has been drawn out on 
the part of those who have at last submitted to the triumph of our arms, 
has hardly been equaled in the world's history. We say that the war is 
over, that the triumph of the old flag is complete ; but the most wide- 
spread of conspiracies, the most direful of assassinations has smitten us at 
the very door of our success. The Chief who had led us so wisely, and 
kindly, and cautiously through the struggle, has been stricken down at the 
very moment when his star had reached the zenith, his blood staining the 
wreaths of the altar which had been erected for his triumph. 
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The same flags which have been flung out gloriously from roof, tree 
irindow, and doorway, with the story of our conquest, were draped sud- 
denly in the weeds of mourning, before scarce a flurry of the breeze had 
dimmed the freshness with which they welcomed it. 

We say that the war is over; but this bloody work has shown us the 
many-headed dragon with which we have to deal. This work of recon- 
•truction will need other generals, dare I say abler, than those who tread 
our streete to-day, fresh from the glorious fields of conquest. It must be 
done wisely and •prayerfully or it will not be done at all. The element of 
•elfishnesB is an element of discord. It can never harmonize a govern- 
ment like ours. Only the most stringent despotism can secure quiet where 
selfishness rules. You do not expect to guide the ship of state among 
these troubled waters. But you are, or at least you ought to be, formers 
of public sentiment — for by public sentiment our country is pre-eminently 
gOYemed. You are to be scattered far and wide through the cities and 
the rural districts of our state, and are responsible everywhere for the 
influences you will exert. It may be a trivial influence, scarcely wortH 
counting in the sum total, which goes to make up the character of our 
state; but if it is, it will be because you are failing wholly in your duty. 
It may be an influence hardly felt at present because it is exerted upon 
the young, but if you teach them a pure morality and the principles of 
earnest action, you have given them the chart and compass which will mark 
out the path in which they are to lead or to %llow through the world. But 
it is not of this influence that I wished wholly to speak. There are social 
claims upon you such as never have existed before. The breaking up of 
the vast armies — the failure, brought by the return of peace, of anything 
to gratify that keen appetite for excitement which has been so- cultivated 
during these years of war, both in the camp and in the country, and the 
general upturning of opinions, and fixed rules of action, are liable to pro- 
duce a social anarchy which will tell heavily upon the public morals if not 
guarded against by those who have them in charge. 

Never allow yourselves to glide with the current — going wrong because 
others are going the same way. Place a keen eagle-eyed watch over the 
opinions and habits of action into which you are following, and be sure 
that the standard which you have set for yourselves, grows higher rather 
than lower, amid the whirl through which the eddying currents of the 
stream of time hurry you. And let this scntinelship over your own hearts, 

be kept for others also. 

There is a mighty field of labor of the kind for which you have prepared 
yourselves, opening at the South, but it is of a kind that will be far from 
inviting to those who have no courage for weary and heart-sickening 
work. The desolations of war, the terrors of famine, the smoldering 
bitterness of sectional hate, the deep irresponsible ignorance of slavery, 
and the deeper and more determined ignorance of a large portion of the 
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white population, are among the things which some hands mast meet and 
conquer there ; softening down the misery and degradation which ambitious 
leaders have heaped upon the people, to a state of prosperous Christian 
civilization. Unworthy as it may look to you, it is a work for those who 
wish to build palaces whose turrets — aye, and whose foundations too — are 
in the skies. 

With these few, final suggestions, I bid you farewell. Your gproup as it 
stands before me to-day, will fill another niche in the temple which memory 
is building for me ; a temple to which I turn with untold pleasure. 

May the temple which your life work shall rear for you, be of juster pro- 
portions, with neither spot nor blemish ^o mar its structure, comely and 
fair to look upon. 

When He who holds our lives in his keeping shall graduate you from the 

great school of time into that greater school of eternity, may you stand 

before Him redeemed, having been made pure by the Saviour of us all, 

, who was, and is the only Teacher that ever accomplished perfectly his work. 

Or aduatet of the Forty -Second Term. — Myra A. Abel, Bath; Sarah A. 
Adams, Marion ; Josephine Clement, Albany ; Anna £. Crist, Montgo- 
mery; A. Frances Cummings, North Chili; Emily C. Filkins, Alabama; 
Eosetta Gildersleeve, Hempstead ; Maria C. Gourlie, Putnam ; Jane S. F. 
Hepinstall, Albany; Mary A. Jones, Utica; Emma Kingsbury, Albany; 
Mary M. P. Kline, Center Blunswick ; Sarah E. Manville, West Sandlake ; 
Laura Marean, Maine ; Mary McCloskey, Saratoga ; Ann K. McNamara, 
Albany ; Emma J. Morley, Stuy vesant ; Florilla E. Parker, Munnsville ; 
Elizabeth L. Savage, Brooklyn ; Julia A. Seaman, Corning ; Rosetta C. 
Sheldon, Moscow ; Mary E. Supple, Lyons ; Maria M. Townaend, North 
Lawrence ; Lucy £. Tracy, Delphi ; Frances L. Traver, Albany ; Harriet 
£. Twoguns, Brant; Sarah J. Wickes, Willsboro; Lottie A. Wilder, South 
Bristol; Celida A. Wright, Westford; Anna E. Toung, Jamestown; 
Albert Hawkins, Sullivanville ; Harrison Merry, Burtonville ; 

The next torm will commence Monday, Sept. 10. 

National Lincoln Monument. — Hon. Newton Bateman, Superintendent 
of Public Instruction, Illinois, has issued a circular, calling upon the 
teachers and pupils of the public schools throughout the United States, to 
contribute towards the erection of the National Monument to the memory 
of our late beloved Chief Magistrate. Let there be unanimity of effort. 
We trust the schools may return a good report. Every teacher and child 
should have a share in this work. 

PRIMAKT Education in Oebm ant. — A congress of German schoolmasters 
opened the first week in June at Leipsic. About two thouQand five hun- 
dred were present, and, during several days, discussed a number of qaet- 
tions concerning primary instruction. 
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The California Teacher. — One of the best of our exchanges, among 
whose morceaiu our friend Sevigny often furnishes a* palatable bit, com- 
menced a new volume (Vol. Ill) with the July number. The price is 
advanced to $2 (currency), and better things than ever are promised. 
We have no doubt that it will add new luster to its already well-earned 
reputation. 

Ambrioam Civi^Polict. — Harper & Brothers announce a work with the 
above title, by Dr. Draper. If we may take the author's Intellectual De- 
velopment of Europe as a standard of judgment, we shall expect in the 
forthcoming volume, a work of more than ordinary interest. 

Death op 0. B. Pierce. — Oliver B. Pierce, who was the author of 
"Pierce's Grammar," editor of the Rome Excelsior, a lecturer on Educa- 
tion, Temperance, &e., died on the 10th of June. — Oneida Dispatch, 

BiBUOTHECA Americana. — James Kelly, Esq., of New York city, is pre- 
paring a Supplement to Roorbach's Bibliotheea Americana, to form the fifth 
volume of that series, and to contain the books published in this country 
from 1861 to 1865 inclusive. He would esteem it a favor if publishers 
would furnish him with a list of their publication'^ during that period. 
His address is with John Wiley k Son, No. 535 Broadway. 

Mrs. Ltdia H. Sioourney, the gifted American authoress, died in Hart- 
ford, April 10, in the 74th year of her age. She was born at Norwich, 
Conn., Sept. 1, 1701. In her 19th year she was employed in teaching a 
young ladies' school at her native place, whence, in 1814, then 23 years 
old, she opened a select school in Hartford. The first volume of her writ- 
ings, "Moral Pieces in Prose and Verse," was issued in 1815; but previous 
to that she had contributed many articles to the press. In 1819, at the 
age of 28, she was married to Charles Sigourney, a merchant of Hartford. 
She is chiefly known to general readers through her poetic productions, 
which for a quarter of a century had an extensive circulation through the 
periodical press ; yet her prose works are quite numerous, being mainly 
biographical, historical, hortatory and epistolary. Nearly fifty volumes of 
her works have been published. 

American Books Prohibited. — We notice in the June number of the 
Journal of Education for Upper Canada, that the Council of Public Instruc- 
tion has prohibited the use of American geographies. " Any violation of 
this order in any case will subject the school concerned to the loss of its 
share in the grammar-school fund or legislative school-grant, as the case 
may be." Severe, isn't it ? 

The Wisconsin Journal of Education suspended publication with the 
June number. This is much to be regretted. It was a sterling, wide- 
awake journal. We trust that the coming in of better times may see it 
revive with more than its former vigor. 
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Cehtkal Cahada Educational Institute. — We learn from the June 
number of the Journal of Education^ that at a meeting held in Ottawa, in 
January last, an association was organized for the central portion of the 
province, to meet semi-annually. Among the objects proposed are the fol- 
lowing: The disouEsions of practical questions oonneeted with education; 
the reading of papers and delivery of lectures on educational subjects ; the 
promotion of the interests of the teachers' profession. We trust it will be 
successful. ^ 

Nova Sootia. — A free school system has been established in this pro- 
vince, and although it has met with some opposition, it is working well. 
The sum of $100,000 as a provincial grant is distributed annually. It is 
estimated that a less sum raised in addition by county assessments will 
amply sustain the schools. The high schools and colleges are doing a good 
work. 

Kentucky. — The annual report of the superintendent for 1864, gives 
the following statistics of the schools : — 

Children between the ages of six and eighteen years, 289,470 

Children attendii^^ school, 48,479 

School fund expended, $263,417 

Every teacher before entering upon his duties must take an oath to sup- 
port the constitutions of the United 8tates and the State of Kentucky. 

California. — The subscription price of the Teachtr has been advanced 
to $2.00 currency or $1.50 gold. There are eighty pupils in the State 
Normal School. The whole number of common schools in the state is 
882, — five high schools, forty-four grammar, 420 ungraded, thirty-nine 
intermediate, and 821 primary. Only about three-fourths of the children 
of school age are in the schools. The average wages per month of male 
teachers is $78.88 ; of female teachers, $64. 

Georgia. — Free schools for all classes are being opened in this state. 
All teachers are required to take the oath of allegiance. 

Kansas. — The new normal school of Emporia has opened under favora- 
ble auspices. There are already forty students. Several successful insti- 
tutes have been held. 

Massachusetts. — From the annual report of the Board of Education, 
we gather the following statistics : — Number of schools in the state, 4,675; 
children between five and fifteen years of age, 241,644; expenses of main- 
taining the schools, $1,679,700 ; average salaries of teachers per month, 
males, $46.73 ; females, $19.87. In the four normal schools there were 
561 students, of whom 155 graduated. 

New Hampshire. — The annual report of the State Board of Education 
urges the creation of the office of State Superintendent, the organixation of 
normal schools, and the holding of teachers' institutes. 
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YiBoiKiA. — An effort is making to establish free schools in the Old 
Dominion — the best guaranty against any farther attempt at treason and 
disunion. 

Indiana. — The Superintendent of Pabllc Instruction, Hon. Georok W. 
Hoss, is on a tour east, examining school systems, normal and city schools, 
and generally gleaning such information as may be of use in organizing a 
working system of public instruction. ProTision has been made by law for 
an institute to be l^eld in each county in the state, and public funds are 
appropriated to aid in defraying the expenses. Mr. Hoss issues an able 
and suggestive circular in the June number of the Journal touching the 
organization and conduct of institutes. A new dhy has dawned upon 
Indiana. May its noon be bright and glorious. 

The Pennsylvania State Teachees' Assooiation is to meet at Mead* 
ville, Crawford Co. (in the northwestern part of the state), on Tuesday, 
Aug. 1, and continue in session three days. Addresses will be delivered by 
Prof. F. A. Allen, President ; Thomas K. Beecher, of Elmira, N. Y. ; and 
Prof. F. S. Jewell, N. Y. State Normal School. Reports will be presented 
on important educational topics, and several subjects vital to the school 
interests of the state will be discussed. 

Calitobnia State Normal School. — The Teacher for June, gives the 
following statistics : 
Whole number of pupils, 70 — females 61, males 9 ; average attendance 64. 

Mill's Critique of Sir William Hamilton's Philosophy. — We are 
happy to learn that William Y. Spencer, Boston, has a reprint of this able 
and most remarkable work in press. A philosophical friend who has read 

I 

the proof-sheets of the work, says it will create a sensation in speculative 
circles. 

American Annual Cyclopedia. — Messrs. D. Appleton and Company, 
New York, have issued the fourth annual volume of this sterling work, 
giving a synopsis of the operations of the army and navy for the year 
illustrated with maps, the proceedings of congress, public documents, 
obituaries of eminent persons, etc. — a complete history of the year. 

BOOK NOTICES. 

Carroll's Literary Reoister is a new semi-monthly of 82 pages, 
devoted to reviews and announcements of new books, current literary 
information, and the discussion of topics relating to book-making. It is 
intended cheifly as a medium between publishers and the public, but can 
not fail to be of interest to all who would keep up with the intelligence 
of the age. B. W. Carroll Co., Cincinnati, $1 per annum. 

Dr. J. G. Holland is engaged upon a new biography of President Lin* 
coin. 
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LiFK or Horace Mann. Br nis Win. — We haTO received the first 
Tolume of this charming biography, but too late for such notice in our 
present number as we desire to make of it. It is largely auto-biographical, 
made up of his letters and journals. A review will not therefore pass 
upon the literary merits of the work itself, so much as it will try 
to estimate the quality of his mind, the breadth of hii^ character and 
the magnitude and fruits of his labors. So for as our leisure has 
permitted an examination, the part performed by Mrs. Makn combines 
a just and discriminating selection of what best exhibits the real life of 
her late husband, joined with the tenderest and truest affection, and rever- 
ence for his memory. There is nothing maudlin, unduly eulogistic or sen- 
timental in the book, but w&at the true insight of a noble woman's nature 
in sympathy with his great life would give. We shall write more at length 
in next number. The work is published by Walkbr, Fuller & Co., 
Boston. A beautiful octavo, neatly printed on fine paper, and elegantly 
bound. 

The World — Meroator's Projection: Wall AtUu, corutrueted and dntwn 
under the direction of A. Gutot, by Erneat Sandoz. Ntw York: Pub- 
lished by C. Scribner ^ Co, G by S/eeL Price, $12. 
This admirable series of ^Professor Gutot's maps has not been unheralded, 
nor does the author need any introduction to American scholars. We do 
not now need to speak of his well-earned fame, or to recite the testimony 
of Prof. AoAssiz (who ought to know), *' that no other geographer living 
understands the relation of the physical features of our earth so well, or 
knows how to present them to students with such simplicity and clearness 
as Prof. GuYoT.'* We have simply to describe the best and most satisfac- 
tory map of the world (now before us as we write, one of this series], yet 
presented to the American public, and so far as we know, ever issued. The 
largeness of its surface gives ample space to exhibit clearly the chief 
physical aspects of our globe, whilst the unimportant portion between 65^ 
south and the pole, in the Mercator extending from side to side of the 
map, is economized to exhibit : tidal lines on two hemispheres ; relative 
areas of land and water, areas of continents compared, length of coast-line 
in each continent compared with that enclosing its consolidated area, rela- 
tive area of high and low lands of each eontinent, relative density of popu- 
lation — all these represented by squares ingeniously colored ; comparative 
altitude of the principal mountains, table-lands and cities of the globe, 
being a practical exhibit in profile of the most marked and characteristic 
variations of surface in each of the continents. On the map proper (thirty- 
five degrees of longitude of the eastern world being repeated on the left of 
the map) we have, by a happy system of coloring, the highlands and low- 
lands over all the globe, whilst the drawing and shading presents the 
mountains with some just view of their comparative altitude, and the width 
of their bases, political divisions indicated in such a manner as not to ixgure 
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the effect at a distance, but easily recognized on careful inspection ; at sea 
all the principal currents are clearly, and (as far as human knowledge goes) 
accurately indicated and strongly marked by white lines on the blue back 
ground, the direction of the currents indicated by arrows. The coloring 
is exquisite. For the school-room, lecture-room, and family it will become 
a necessity. We shall refer to some of the other maps hereafter. 

The President's Words : A Selection of Passages Jjrom the Speeches, 
Addresses, and Letters of Abraham Lincoln. Edited by Rev. Edward 
Everett Halb. Boston : Walker, Fuller, ^ Company, 186r>. 16mo, pp, 
186, im. iky,, cl., gilt top (elegant). 

No word of commendation surely is needed for this book, containing 
words that will live as long as literature shall live, embalmed in the 
memories and hearts of a great people and taught to their children for 
countless [generations. Whatever is pure and lofty in aim, whatever is 
tender and full of sympathy, whatever is strong against evil and wrong, 
yet magnanimous to the erring, whatever is full of faith in God and abid- 
ing hope for man, whatever befits the world's great emancipator, here finds 
expression. The editor has done his work wisely and well, and the pub- 
lishers have given the gems the book contains fit setting. The selections 
are brief — most of them occupying less than a page, and many of them 
even shorter. They are grouped under the following titles: Political 
Systems, Slavery and Anti-slavery, Faith, Internal Improvements, and 
appendix of miscellaneous incidents in the President's life, aptly chosen 
and lovingly repeated. 

A Primary Spellinq-Book of the English Language, With Illustrations. 

( Worcester Series. Prepared chief y by S. J. Campbell, A. M.) Boston : 

Brewer and Tileston. 16 mo, pp. 96. 

This is a judicious little book, with words well arranged to teach the 
sounds of the letters, containing brief reading lessons, and dictation exer- 
cises ; each phrase or sentence having one word found in the spelling lessons 
above. There are a few pages of words defined, the usual spelling-book 
abbreviations, etc. It is handsomely illustrated with attractive cuts. 

Hooker's Miner aloqt and Geoloot. Science for the School and Family, 
Part III. By Worthington Hooker, M. D., Professor of the Theory and 
Practice of Medicine in Yale College, etc., etc. Illustrated by nearly two 
hundred Engravings, New York: Harper ^ Brothers, 1866. \2mo, pp. 860, 
^ roan, $1.50. 

This book is uniform with the Natural Philosophy and Chemistry, by the 
same author, and throughout exhibits the same care in the selection and 
familiar presentation of leading topics in the sciences. To all who know 
with what felicity Dr. Hooker prepares elementary books, the table of 
contents will exhibit best its scope and character: L Mineral substances; 
II. Construction of Minerals ', III. Carbon and its compounds ; IV. Sulphur 
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and its compounds ; V. Metals and their Ores ; VI. Oxy-salts and Haloid 
8alU; VII. Earthy* Minerals ; VIII. Rocks; IX. The Earth as it is; X. 
Present Changes in the Earth ; XI. Construction of the Earth ; XII. Record 
of Life in the Rocks ; XIII. Azoic Age; XIV. Age of Mollusks ; XV. Age 
of Fishes; XVI. Age of Coal; XVII. Ago of Reptiles; XVIII. Age of 
Mammals; XIX. Age of Man ; XX Concluding Observations. The cuts 
are very fine, and the work will commend itself to teachers and pupils, and to 
the general reader #hose leisure will not admit of extended research. 

A Son op the Soil. A Novel. New York: Harper ^ Brothers, 1865. 8f>o, 
pp. 241. 

This is a history of the life, character, adveniures, etc., of a young Scot, 
a student at Glasgow university, a fellow of Baliol, Oxford, and a clergy- 
man of the Kirk of Scotland. It is one of the best of Harper's reprints. 
The plot is simple but well sustained, the style easy, and at times classic 
and eloquent, the characters natural — whether we regard the blunt, 
homely common sense of "Big Colin,'* the farmer of Ramore, the womanly 
sagacity and tenderness of the mistress, the quaint Lauderdale, with his 
honest Scotch philosophy, and his deeper and truer attachments, the gentle 
and faithful Alice, or the ambitions of the young Oxonion, tempered with 
an abiding sense of duty and a deep substratum of manly character. It is 
a book to inspire noble purpose, and lead to true and lofty aims. 

The North Amsbioan Revisw, No. ccviii., July, 1865. Boston: Tieknor 

^ Fields. ' 

The current number of this standard quarterly commences the one hun- 
dred and first volume. Its table of contents is rich as usual, and questions 
of absorbing interest are handled in masterly style. The leading articles 
are as follows : I. The Freedmen at Port Royal. II. Charles Goodyear. 
III. The Democratic View of Democracy (John Stuart Mill's Represent- 
ative Government, and Dwiqht's Ancient Law.) The American Ephemeris 
and Nautical Almanac. VI. Duties on Exports. VII. Italian Brigandage. 
VIII. Scotch the Snake or Kill it? (Frank Moore's Rebellion Record). 
The Critical Notices of New Books are evidently written after the most 
careful and exhaustive reading, and the reviewer does not scruple to use 
the lash where literary dishonesty, carelessness or pedantry invites. The 
North American is under the editorial charge of James Russell Lowell 
and Charles Eliot Norton, and is published at $6.00 a year. 

The Nation: A weekly Journal of Politics, Literature, Science, and Art. 
Vol. I. No. 1. July 6, 1865. Published by Joseph H. Richards, 180 Nassau 
St.y New York. 4:to, S2 pages. Terms : — Three Dollars per annum, in advance. 

We gladly hail this new candidate for public farvor. The specimen before 
us, and the prospectus give promise that it will fill a place in our 
periodical literature which nothing else supplies. We trust, also, that it 
will create a taste for higher literature than is furnished by the Ledgers 
and Mercuries, and awaken the young men and women of our land to an 
appreciation of the sacred duties devolving upon them in this new era of 
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the world's history. Among the objects it will labor to promote, are enu- 
merated : The sober discussion of legal, economical, constitutional and 
other topics of the day ; the maintenance and diffusion of true democratic 
principles in society and goyernment ; the elevation of the laboring classes 
at the South ; the political importance of public education ; the diffusion 
of trustworthy information as to the condition of the Southern States, the 
promotion of industry and the progress of the Freedman in civilization ; 
sound and impartial criticism of books and works of art. Among the regu- 
lar and occasional contributors are enumerated, Longfellow, Lowell, 
AVhittier, Eliot, Torrey, Lieber, Morton, Judge Bond, Prof. Dwight, Judge 
Wayland, Fred. L. Olmstead, Dr. McClintock, Dr. Bellows, Tuckerman, 
Bayard Taylor, Richard Grant White, Lloyd Garrison, Tilton, and others. 
Mr Richards has long been the publisher of the Independent y and knows 
how to look after the interests of a first class paper. 



The Gibralter of America. — The fortifications at Quebec are being 
pushed forward. At Point Levi, four forts, each to hold about three thou- 
sand men are to be made ; alos ditches several miles long. 

English Undefiled. — The difficulty of acquiring the English language 
which a foreigner must experience, is well illustrated by the following 
question : *'Did you ever see a person pare an apple or pear with a pair of 
scissors?" 



John Atwater, of Chicago, Illinois, author of Atwater's School 

Governnu^it, a system that has gained great popularity as a 

valuable auxiliary in governing schools, is now in Eastern 

cities, getting ready a new and very desirable edition of his 

work. 

The new edition will embrace Deportment, Lessons and 
Punctual Checks, for daily use, with appropriate Tickets and 
Certificates, to be used by the teacher for their redemption. 

The great advantage of something tangible for pupils to bear 
home from school to their parents, as evidence of faithfulness 
there, is found by most who try it, to be more efifective for 
good than the marking system, and is attended with much less 
labor to the teacher. 

The new edition will be ready by the first of September, or 
sooner. Price $1.50. Mailed free. 

All orders should be addressed to 

JOHN ATWATER, 

Box 4024, Chicago, Illinois. 
VL-io-at. 
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THE NATIONAL SERIES 

OF 

SGBOOl REiDBRS iND SPBUERS. 



By PAfiKER & WATSON. 



THE NATIONAL PRIMER ; or, Primary Word-bnilder. 
THE NATIONAL READERS, in Five numbers. 



THE NATIONAL ELEMENTARY SPELLER. 



THE NATIONAL PRONOUNCING SPELLER. 



TnEBB books are widely known, and are conceded to be, of all competing 
series, at once the most practical, scholarly, accurate, oarefallj graded, beauti- 
fu^j illustrated, handsomely printed, and substantially bound. The lower 
numbers present the famous *' Word Method " system ; the higher is a compen- 
dium of literature and elocution such as has never heretofore been incorporated 
in a series of School Readers. These Readers are newly revised and electro- 
typed for the Fall of 1865, and embrace nmch additional matter, a large number 
of new illustrations, and many improvements in general arrangement, render- 
ing them more than ever beyond the reach of any competition in point of 
merit 
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SCHOOL TABLETS. 

FOR ORAL TEACHING.— To accompany the above, or any 
other series of School Readers. 

MARCY'S EUREKA ALrHABET TABLET. 

Designed to teach the Alphabet in Nine Primary Lessons. These lessons in- 
troduce all the letters of the Alphabet in words of three letters each. The old 
method of teaching mechanically, and by rote, thus gives away to a great im- 
provement — ^as the child is now taught to think. 

SCHOFl ELD'S NATIONAL SCHOOL TABLETS. In Ten Numbers. 

These Cards embrace Reading and Conversational Exercises, Object and 
Moral Lessons, Form, Color, &c., &c. They are elegantly illustrated, and the 
type can be distinctly read at the distance of fifteen or twenty feet 

Teachers are invited to send to the publishers for their Illustrated Descrip- 
tive Catalogue. ' 

BABNES in BUBB, Educational Publishers, 

61, 53, & 65 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK. 

vl-U-tt. 



A 8REAT REVOLUTION! 

THE 

DUeMM STSTEU 01 eMUMlR. 

By S. W. CLARK, A. M., Principal of Cortland Academy. 



CLARK'S FIRST LESSONS IN GRAMMAR. 



CLARK'S ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 



CLARK'S KEY TO ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 



CLARK'S ANALYSIS OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 



CLARK'S GRAMMATICAL CHART. 



The theory and practice of teochiug Qrammar in American Schools is meet- 
ing with a thorough revolution from the use of tills system. While the old 
methods offer proficiency to the pupil only after much weary plodding and 
dull memorizing, this afiords'from the inception the advantage of pra^^ical Ob^ 
ject Teaching, addressing the eye by means of illustrative figures ; furnishes 
association to the memory, its most powerful aid, and diverts'the pupil by^ taxing 
his ingenuity. Teachers who are using Clark's Grammar uniformly testify thai 
they and their pupils find it the most interesting study of the school course. 
Like all great and radical improvements, the system naturally met at first with 
much unreasoualile opposition. It has not only outlived the greater part of 
this opposition, but nnds many of its warmest admirers among those who could 
not at nrst tolerate so radical an innovation. All it want^ is an impartial trial, 
to convince tlie most skeptical of its merit. No one who has fairly and intelli- 
gently tested it in the school«room, has ever been known to go back to the old 
method. A great success is already establislied, and it is easy to prophesy that 
the day is not far distant when it will be the only system q/ Teaching English 
Gramviar, As the Ststem is copyrighted, no other text- books can appropriate 
this obvious and great improvement. A new and improved edition of the 
larger Grammar is now in tiie press. 
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THE NlTIOm GBOGRlPHIillL STSTfiN. 

By MONTEITH & NcNALLY. 



MONTEITH'S FIRST LESSONS IN GEOGRAPHY, NO. L 

MONTEITU'S INTRODUCTION TO THE MANUAL, NO. 2. 

MONTEITH'S NEW MANLUL OF GEOGRAPHY, NO. 3. 

McN ALLY'S SYSTEM "oFgEOGRAPHY, NO. 4. 

The above constitutes the moat popular and successful series of Geographies 
of the present day. The increase in their circulation, from year to year, seems 
almost fabulous. Thej bear the unqualified stamp of popular approval. Their 
easy gradation as a series, and the thoroughly practical and independent char- 
acter of the several books, secure universal commendation. In point of me- 
chanical executiou, they are unrivaled. The new edition of the ** First Les- 
sons,'* including Object Lessons, is greatly liked. The maps in the advanced 
number of the series are unequaled uy any others ever published. 

For further particulars, and full Descriptive Catalogue, address. 
BABiraa it BUBB. JBdue»tiosutl rablUhen. 

51, o3. A 56 Joihn Street^ New York. 
vi-ll-»t. • 



AN INFALLIBLE TEST OF MERIT 



APPLIED TO 



BIVIES' COMPLETE tOIIBSB OF HITHEHIM. 



mm* 



In the history of American text-books, no fact is more thoroughly established 
than that books and aathors which survive the first impulse of novelty and 
publishing enterprise, and remain substantially rooted in the popular esteem 
for a long series of rears, growing in favor — while phiusible and attractive, 
but more ephemeral publications, rise and fall by their side — are those which 
possess the only claim to true m$rit. Such books are exceptional, and only 
met with at rare intervals; but, when found, they rank among others as do 
the Pyramids amontr the showy and perishable structures of modern date. 
Of this class the mathematical works of Chablbs Davibs, LL. D.,are a shining 
example. For a quarter of a century they have maiutained firmly the first 

6 lace, and experienced the largest circulation among kindred text- books, 
uring this time a half-dozen competing series have appeared, enjoyed a tem- 
S>rary r>opularity, and are now scarcely known. On the other hand, more of 
AviBs' books are used to-day in the schools of the United States than ever 
before. 

One cause of this unparalleled popularity is found in the fact that the enter- 
prise of the author did not cease with tiie original completion of his books. 
Always a practical teacher he has incorporated in his text-books, from time to 
time, the advantages of every improvement in methods of teaching, and everr 
ftdvanoe.in science. He has recently re-written throughout his entire Arithmett' 
cal course. His books are thus at once the newest and the oldest — possess 
the advantage of long experience of the public wants and every late improve- 
ment. Do teachers think they know of any other series so well entitled to 
success T If so, the publishers could refer them to many of their professional 
brethren who once tnou^ht Davibs' works, because long before the public, 
necessarily behind the times, but have gone back to them, after a thorough 
trial of competing series, with the firm conviction that they are wnequaML In 
all points requisite to the good school-book. 

The Series as recently Revised ; 

DAVIES* NEW PRIMARY ARITHMBTIC. On the Object System. 

DAVIES* NEW INTELLECTQAL ARITHMETIC. 

DAVIES' KLEMEMTSOF WRITTEN ARITHMETIC. 

DAVIES' NEW PRACTICAL ARITHMETIC. 

DAVIKS» GRAMMAR OF ARITHMETIC. 

DAVIES' NEW UNIVERSITY ARITHMETIC. 

DAVIES' NEW ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA. 

DAVIB8* ELEMENTARY GEOMETRY A TRIGONOMETRY. 

DAVIES* PRACTICAL MATHEMATICS & MENSURATION. 

DAVIES' UNIVERSITY ALGEBRA. 

DAVIES» BOURDON'S ALGEBRA. 

DAVIES* LEGENDRE'S GEOMETRY. New ediUon. 

DAVIES' ELEMENTS OP SURVEYING. 

DAVIES' ANALYTICAL GEOMETRY A CALCULUS. I toL 

DAVIES' DESCRIPTIVE GEOMETRY. 

DAVIES' SHADES, SHADOWS AND PERSPECTIVE. 

DAVIES' LOGIC 0PMATHEMATIC3. 
DAVIES & PECii'S DICTION' Y OF MATHEMATICAL SCIENCB. 



N. B. This series has just been adopted as a whole to be used in the Public 
Schools of the state of Maryland to the exclusion of all others.* 
For farther information, an d ful l Descriptive Catalogue, address 

B ABNES -u BXJBB, EduoationalFublisherB, _ 

61« JsTftM JTOHir 8THOBT, NJtW 70BX. 

Tl-ll-ft. 



THE 

NATIONAL SERIES 

OF 

STANDARD SCHOOL-BOOKS 

INCLUDES, AMONG UPWARDS OF 

THREE HUNDRED VOLUMES 

OF 

Standard Educational Works, 

THE FOLLOWING : 

NATI05AL Pictorial Priubr. (Parker & Watson.) 
National sSeries op School Readres. 

Sherwood's Writing Speller Series. 

Smith's School Spellers and Definers. 

Wright's Analytical Orthoorapht. 

Northend's Dictation Exercises. 

Davies* New Series of Arithmetics. 

Davie s* New Series of Aloebraa. 
Daties* Higher Mathematics — a Complete Course. 
MoNTBirH & McNallt's School Geographies. 

Clark's Diagram System of English Grammar. 
Beers' System of Penmanship. 

Self-Instructing Writing Books. 
\ Willard's American and Ubiybrsal Histobibs. 

Berard*s History of England. 

Montefth's History of United States. 
Hanna's Bible History. 

Boyd's Annotated BRiriSH Poets. 
Northend's School Speakers. 

Raymond's Patriotic Speaker. 

Smith A Martin's BooK-KBRPiiro. 
Watts on the Mind. 

Boyd's Composition and Looia 
Kambs* Elements of Criticisx. 
Day's Art of Rhetoric. 

Beers* Geographical Drawing-Book. 

Norton A Porter's First Book on Sciencb. 
Peck's Ganot's Natural Philosophy. 
Porter's School Chemistries. 

Wood's Botanical Text-Books. 

Emmons' Manual of Geology. 
Chambers' Elements of Zoology. 

Hamilton's Vegetable and Akimal Physiology. 
Mansfield's Political Manual. 

Pujol & Van I^orman's French Class- Book. 

Brooks' Annotated Greek and Latin Texts. 
Dwight's Heathen Mythology. 
Brooks' Tracy's and Carter's School Recobds. 
Marcy's Eureka Alphabet Tablet. 

Scofield's National School Tablets. 

Brooks' School Manual of Devotion 

The School-Boy's Infantry Tactics. 

THE SCHOOL TEACHER'S LIBBABY, 

In Twenty-three Volumes. 
Inclndinfif Page's "Theory and Practice of Teaching ;" Holbbook's 
•• Normal Methods of Teaching, i" and kindred works. 

Teachers and others interested in the selection of Text- books, are invited to 
send to the publishers for their ** Illustrated Descriptive Catalogue, " where 
may be found detailed descriptions of all their issues. 

BABNES &; BTJBB, Bduoational Publishers, 

_. ,, _ 51, 63, A 66 JOSN STBEBT, NEW TQ^S^C 

vl-ll-Jt, 



QUACKENBOS'S 

STANDARD SCHOOL-BOOKS 



PrBLISHED BT 



D. APPLETON & CO., K Y. 

" The best in their respective dcportmeuts/' 

"The sinjCTilar excellence of all QoAckenbop'B pchool-books is well known to the ednca- 
tional comihuiilty. They arc frencniUy admitted to be the b^ttt man'UiU on the t*ubject8 of 
which they respectively treat/'— J. \V. Bulkley, City Sup't of 8chool». Brooklyn. 

" I have tauuht for more than twenty yeart*, and am' familiar with mo!«t of the work** that 
have been i>'f*ued by ditlcrent authors withlu that period ; and I consider Qaackenbo^'^ text- 
books tht jnoitt viu-xreptionabU in their neveral departments."— Bknjamin Wilcox, JL M. 
Principal Kiver Fail?* Academv. 

All the workH of this excellent anthor are characterized by'cleame««f«. accnracv. thor- 
oughnet«f*, and complctenet*a ; uIho by a gradual and continuous di-velopment of ulterior 
rci*ultB from their previously taui'ht elements. "—Ret. Hubbabu Winblow, author InteUL 

PhilOH. 

I 

FIRST BOOK IN ENGLISH GBAMMAR: lOmo, 120 pages. 
Clear, easy, aud interHstiDg ; the book for beginners. Price, 45 cents. 

AN ENGLISH GRAMMAR : 12mo, 288 pages. Price, 90 cents. 

Clear, well condensed, and consistent throughout ; brief in its rnl(=« and defi- 
nitions ; happy in itsiliu^trationd; practical in itci application of principles ; in* 
dnctive and philosopiiical in its arrangement ; original in its views ; bold in its 
reforms; every way adapted to the school-room; iutt^resting to the pupil, labor- 
saving to the teacher ; full and in^eniou.s in its explanations of perplexing con> 
Btructions; makes the learning ot Gratnmar easy ; makes the teaching of Gram- 
mar A POSITIVE PLEASURE ; the bcst as it is the latest text- book on this important 
subject. Such is the verdict pronounced on Quackenbos's Grammar by our 
best educators. Hosts of recommendations published in our circular. 

The following well-known teach»*rs pronounce Quackenbos's Grammar THE 
BEST now before the public :— Prof: Clifford, Northern Indiana College ; 
P. U. HuTcnissoN, Supt. of Schools, Weston, Vt, ; Era srus Everett, late Pres. 




G. R. Moorb, Pres. Fern. Coll., Lyons, Iowa ; W. K. Puon, Princ. Union Schools, 
New Philadelphia^ Ohio; Rev. Jas. Gilmour, Princ. Ballston Spa Academy ; 
J. G. Laikd, Examiner of La Porte Co., lud. J. A. Nichols, Priuo. High School, 
Mt, Vernon, N. Y.; J. H. Dudley, Princ. ; Acad., Colebrook, N. H. ; W. A, 
Greene, Asst. Priuc. Monroe Presbyterial Acad., 0.; TuosLuct. Cooksville, 
Md., &c., &c. 

FIRST LESSONS IN COMPOSITION : in which the principles 

of the Art are developed in connection with the principles of Gram- 
mar. 12mo, 182 pages. Price, 80 cts. 

ADVANCED COURSE OP COMPOSITION AND RHET- 
ORIC: A scries of Lessons on the Oriirin, History, and Peculiarities 
of the English Language, Punctuation, Taste, Pleasures of the Imagina- 
tion, Figures, Style," Criticism, and the various Departments of Prose and 
Poetical Composition. Illustrated with copious Exercises. 12mo, 45U 
pages. Price, $1.5U. 

These works have supplanted almost all others on the same subject. The 
late State Sup*t of f^chools in Wisconsin, reflecting the opinion of our best 
teachers, says : ^* It would be difficult to point out in these admirable books 
any thing tbjit we would desire to haye altered ; thej meet our wants tn eotry 
respects* 
vi-ll-2t 



QUACKENBOS'S 

STA NDARD SCHOOL-BO OKS. 

PRIMARY HISTORY OP THE UNITED STATES: Mado 

t-asv and interesting for beginners. Child's Quarto, splendidly illustrated. 
192 pflijjes. Price, 75 cents. 

ILLUSTRATED SCHOOL HISTORY OP THE UNITED 
STATES: Embracing a full Account of the Aborigines, Biographi- 
cal Notict^s of Distinguished Men, numerous Maps, Plans of Battle-fields, 
and lilus^trations. 1 2mo, 473 pages. Price, $1.50. 
Everywhere used and everywhere commended. It is the text-book 

officially adopted and in use by the State of California, the cities of Baltimore, 

Cleveland, New Orleans, Lexington, Jersey City, &c'., &c. 
A history of the Late Rebellion is now being added to these works, and the 

fid it ion for the faU opening qf scliools will contain every thing brought fully up 

to date. 

A NATURAL PHILOSOPHY: Embracing the most recent Dis- 
coveries in Phprsics. Adapted to use with or without Apparatus, and 
accompanied with Practical Exercises and 335 Illustrations. 12mo, 450 
pafjes. Price, $1.50. 

This work is pronounced unqualifiedly the best text-book on Natural 
Philosophy, by such men as Rev. j[)r. Scott, Pres. South (iibson College : Dr. 
Geo. R. Perkixs, author of the Mathematical Series ; Rev. Prof. Duncan, 
University of Louisiana; L. R. Bauoher, Princ. of Public School, Gettysburg; 
A. H. Fitch, Prino. of High School, Peoria, 111. ; A. J. Rickopp, late Sup't of 
Schools, Cincinnati ; Prof. Clifford, Northern Indiana College ; (ieo. W. Hewi- 
sox, Princ. High School, Salem, Mass. Prof* J. W. Stewart, State Female Col- 
lege, Memphis; Prof. Sheldon, Griswold ColI»-ge, Towa; Pres. Chase, Brookville 
(Ind.) College; Rev. Dr. Ransom, Pres. Shelbyville University, &c., Ac. 

APPLETONS' ARITHMETICAL SERIES: On the basis of 
the works of 'Geo. R. Perkins, LL. D. By G. P. Quackenbos, A. M. 
No labor has been spared to make this series exactly what is required for 
th*^ purpose of mental cfiscipline, as well as for practical use in the daily busi- 
ness of life. It is clear, simple, thorough, comprehensive, logically arranged, 
well graded, is supplied with a great varie ty of examples, and teaches the 
Imethods actually used hv business men. 

The Series consists of a Primary, an Elementary, a Practical, a Hiohbb, 
and a Mental. The Primary and Elementary are now ready, and the I^cti- 
cal very nearly so; the others will speedily /ollow. 

Teachers interested in using the best books are solicited to examine this 
series, which we claim i>osse8ses many advantages oyer those heretofore pub- 
ished . 



ALSO PUBLISHED BY THE UNDERSIGNED. 

CORNELL'S GEOGRAPHIES : Everywhere received with unquali. 
fied approval. 

YOUMANS'S NEW CHEMISTRY: Entirely rewritten and much 
enlarged, with SIO Engravings. 12mo, 460 pages. Price, $1.76. 

HARKNESS'S LATIN GRAMMAR. 12mo, 355 pages. Price, 

$1.50. 

Although this work has been but a short time published, it has gone into 
use in a large number of colleges and schools throughout the country, and is 
recommended by our leading scholars as a decided advance on the old Latin 
Grammars. 

HARKNESS'S LATIN READER; A Companion to the Gram- 
mar, by the same author. In press and nearly ready. 

CP" Specimen copies of any of the above works mailed post-paid to teach* 
ers and school officers, on receipt of one-half of the retail price. , The most 
favorable terms made for introduction. 

D. APPLETON & CO, Publishers, 

443 and446 BBOABWAY, NB^W YORK.. 

Ti-ii-at. 



GUYOT'S 



Physical and Political Wall Maps 



FOR SCHOOLS. 



■ < < $01 



Series No. f. 

Map of the United States, $8 00 

North America 6 50 

South America 6 50 

The World, (Merc. Projec.),..12 00 

Europe, 8 00 

Asia 10 00 

Africa 6 50 

Central Europe 8 60 

Oceanica 5 00 
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Classical Maps. 

Hap of the Roman Empire $15 00 

" Ancient Greece 16 00 

" Italia 15 00 

" City of Ancient Rome 2 00 

The Ancient City of Athens . 2 00 



Series No. 2. 

Map of the United States $8 00 

North America 4 5C 

South America 3 5C 

Europe 4 50 

Asia 5 00 

Africa 4 50 

Oceanica 5 00 

the Hemispheres. 7 50 
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Series No. 3. 

Map of The United States. 

North America 

South America 

Central Europe 

Asia 

Africa. 

Europe 

The World. 

Oceanica 
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$15. per set 



Any Map, or any number of Maps of the Series, (ezoept Series No. 8), can 
be selected if a full set is not required. 

By the admirable system of coloring adopted, the plateaus, mountains, yaUeys, riyei^ 
altitudes, in fact all the physical characteristics of the Earth* a surface, are dearly and 
beautiftilly expressed, as also the political features, boundaries, names of dties eta, etc. 



From what I know of Prof. Guyot's Wall Maps, etc., I have no hesitatian in sarong 
that both as to method and execution they are incomfxtrably superior to any thing of the kind 
thus fen published ; and in connection with the series of text-books by the same author, 
which, I understand, are soon to be published, they will form the most valuable means for 
the study of geography, in which department there is urgent necessity for new books adapt- 
ed to the present advanced state of the sdence, In fact, it is the shnple truth, that m 
other geographer living vnderatands the relatione of the physical feature of our earth eo well^ or knowe 
how to present them to students with such simplicity and clearness as Prcf, Guj/ot 

L. AGASSIZ. 

Cambridge, Mass,, March 27th, 1865. 

IN PRESS.— To be published durmg the Fall, the first two of Prod Guyot's Series of 
Geographies. 

CHARLES SCKIBNEB & CO. 



Send for Circular ^th {aU d!eM:A9\)tnn. 



A WANT SUPPLIED. 



For a long time past there has been no work on Human 
Anatomy and Physiology, for the use of Academies and Common 
Schools, that met the requirements and fulfilled the demandf 
of the modern improved methods of teaching. To fill this void 
Wm. Wood k Company take pleasure in announcing that they 
will publish, on the 1st of July, a 



JB V 23 AC .A. T X O 



HUMAN PHYSIOLOGY, 



AJTATOMY, 



AND 



H YGhlENE; 

MKimi A^f ANALYSIS ANJ) SYNTHESIS OF THB 

HUMAN SYSTKM, 



T. S. LAMBERT, M,D. 

lUvst rated hy 25S xcood tngravivgs awl 30 plates, containing very 

many figures. 

In one larj^^e, handsome 12mo. vi)lnrn«*, strongly b(»u?id in 
h:ilf roan, clotii sides. 



Speciincn copies. sent by mail, free of postage, on receipt 
of $1.25. 



The Publishers will bo happy to corn^spond with all 
interested. 

igjr The most favorable terms ofTercd for ititroduclion. 

WM WOOD k Co., Publisher*., 

61 Walker St., New York. 



THE PUBLISHERS OF 

STODDARD'S SERIES OF ARITHMETICS^ 

Respectfally announce that they have now ready a 

NEW PRACTICAL ARITHMETIC 

BY 

Prof. John F. Stoddard, A. M. 

33G paj^cs, price SI. 00. 

In this book the autlior has arranged the subjects in accordance with the 
■nccessful modern systems of instruction and has given due prominence to 
parts, such as " Interest," *' Taxes, *'etc., which have become of more general 
importance by the issue of L'. S. Bonds and collection of U. B. Revenues. The 
Definitions are concise, complete and intelligible, the explanations and analy- 
sis are full and philosophical, tlie examples are varied and are carefully graded 
to insure a thorough application of the principles of Arithmetic to the practi' 
eal business qf the present time. 

An examination of this book by Teachers and business men is requested, 
also of the other books of the Series which are 

Stoddard'3 Rudiments of Arithmotic, - - 60 cents. 

Stoddard'j American Intellectual Arithmetic, - 40 '' 

Stoddard's Juvenile Mental Arithmetic, - - 25 '* 

Stoddard & Henkle's Elementary Algebra, - - $1.25 
Stoddard & Henkle's University Algebra, - - . $2.70 

All of which now have new and improved typograpliy, with good paper and 
durable binding. 

Of the University Algebra, a Professor of Math., U. S. Naval Academy^ 
writes, " that I regard it as fur the best work on the subjoct yet printed in 
America. 

BULLIONS' SERIKS OF GRAMMARS. 

BULLIONS' ANALYTICAL KXGLISIUJUAMMAR, - - - fl.OO 

" INTRODUrTION TO ANALY. KN(U.ISH GRAMMA U, 60 

. '• LATIN <;RAMMAR, ---..-. |.50 

*• i.;REI«:K(iRAMMAR, 1.50 

This series of Grammars with the classics of CoLson $1.50, Cicero $1.50, and 
Sallust $1.50, liy the same author, is now considered thu best series of Gram- 
mars etc. in tlic market. 

Peissner*s Gorman Grammar, new od. thoroughly revised, - - $1.75 

Brocklesby's Astronomy, new ed. with problems, - . . . 1.75 

Uooker*8 Human Physiology, - - -•- - - . 1.75 

*' First Hook in Physiology, - 80 

Copies of above books sent to Teachers for examination, post paid on re- 
ceipt of half thu price aimexed. Address SHELDON A CO., 

Publishers, 498 Broadway, New York. 
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